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Send  me,  all  charges 
prepaid,  the  complete 
««t  of  Farmer’s  Cyclopedia 
(Authentic  Records  of  U.  S 
Dept,  of  .Agriculture)  in  7 big, 
thick  volumes.  If  not  satishic- 
tor>'  I will  tell  you  so  in  10  days  an 
you  will  tell  me  where  to  return  the 
books  at  your  exjK'nsc;  otherwise  I will 
send  you  50c  down  and  $2.00  monthly  until 
$24.50  is  paid.  Coburn  Manual  and  Mr.  Co- 
burn's advice  are  to  I>c  FREE.  This  offer  also 
gives  me  Country  Life  for  half  price  if  I want  it. 


yame. 


Address. 


Every  Farming  Problem 

SOLVED! 

YOU  can  be  a better  farmer.  \ ou  can  make  more  mone}-  out  of  your  land.  You  can  know  every 
important  secret  of  successful  farming.  You  can  now  have  authoritative  information  taken  direct 
from  go\-ernment  sources.  Here  in  a great  libra-}-,  you  are  offered  the  very  pick  of  all  the  farming 
facts  and  methods  which  cost  the  U.  S.  Departr.'.ent  of  .\griculture  more  than  S4.000.000  to  obtain. 
You  are  offered  the  finished  results  of  more  than  10  years’  investigation  and  research  by  government 
e.xperts.  Every  branch  of  farming  covered.  Every  detail  fully  e.xplained. 

All  this  now  yours,  on  our  special  easy  pa\-ment  terms — and  not  a cent  to  pay  until  j-ou  have  e.xamined 
the  books.  Read  how  you  also  get  free  and  extra,  a valuable  book  by  Hon.  F.  D.  Coburn,  America’s 
greatest  agriculturist.  And  free  advice  from  Mr.  Coburn  whenever  you  want  it.  Soh  e your  farming 
problems  now.  Get  these  books  and  IMr.  Cobum’s  help  while  this  offer  lasts.  Send  the  coupon  below. 

Farmer’s  Cyclopedia 

(Authentic  Records,  U.  S.  Dept,  Agriculture) 

7 massive  volumes.  5,000  pages.  3,000,000  words.  Hundreds  of 
illustrations  and  diagrams.  A wonderful  treasury  of  information  on 
grain  growing,  fruit  growing,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  dairx  ing,  poultry,  the 
garden.  Gives  you  authoritative  information  on  subjects  you  have 
}-et  to  master.  Tells  you  more  about  subjects  on  which  you  are  well 
posted.  Here  you  are  gi\-en  knowledge  which  will  insure  you  against 
failures — knowledge  that  will  show  you  how  to  swell  } our  profits.  One 
fact  alone,  taken  from  this  Cyclopedia,  may  save  or  make  for  you 
many  times  the  price  of  the  books. 

The  accumulated  experience  of  government  agricultural  specialists  and  of 
America’s  most  successful  farmers  is  in  these  pages  ready  to  answer  practically 
any  question  you  may  ask  on  farming — the  whole  work  minutely  classified,  in- 
dexed and  cross  indexed. 

Not  a line  of  useless  theory.  Just  bed-rock  facts  and  tested  methods.  The  kind 
of  information  that  will  help  you  to  dig  more  dollars  out  of  the  soil— yours  for 
less  than  7 cents  a day.  if  you  accept  this  offer. 

Free  Shipment  Offer,  NOW 

Not  a penny  for  you  to  send  to  learn  what  these  books  really  are.  We  want  you 
to  see  them  before  you  decide  to  buy.  The  books  themselves  will  tell  you  more 
than  anything  we  say  here.  We  will  ship  them,  express  prej>aid,  for  10  days’  free 
examination.  If  you  want  them  send  only  50c  as  first  payment— then  $2  monthly 
until  $24.^  is  paid — a saving,  oi  $10.50  on  former  price,  $55.  Otherwise  return 
them  at  our  expense.  You  do  not  risk  a cent.  We  even  pay  transportation  charges. 

Go  through  the  whole  5,(XX)  pages.  Turn  to  the  subjects  that  especially  interest 
you.  Then  and  then  only  decide  whether  you  will  send  your  order  or  return  the 
books.  Mail  the  coupon. 

Coburn’s  Advice,  Also! 

-Advice  on  any  farming  question — any  time  you  ask  it.  The 
help  of  this  master  farmer  in  addition  to  the  Cyclopedia — yours 
from  now  on.  You  would  gladly  pay  for  such  service  as  this  to 
help  you  answer  the  puzzling  quest  ions  so  liable  to  arise  anytime. 
But  your  subscription  to  the  Cyclopedia  brings  it  free.  The 
p^rivilege  of  consulting  Mr.  Coburn  begins  the  very  day  you 
send  your  order.  Ciet  it  now  while  the  offer  holds  good. 

Send  this  Coupon  ( Without  Money)  broader  knowledge  of  farming'  It  may  mean  turn- 
ing discouragement  into  success,  or  making  moderate  succt^  greater.  No  money  to  send.  The  coupon  bring  the 
books.  Then  if  you  buy,  only  5t)c  down  and  $2  monthly  until  $24.50  is  paid.  Cobum  Manual  and  our  advice,  r KEE. 
Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  now. 

Doubleday,  Page  & Company,  Dept.  349,  Garden  City,  New  York 


Valuable  Book 
^ FREE 

Hon.  F.  D.  Cohum.  America’s  most  promi- 
nent farming  authority,  has  written  this  Man- 
ual which  makes  many  valuable  suggestions  on 
the  study  of  the  Cyclopedia.  This  book  FREE. 
Sent  with  the  7 big  volumes. 


Partial  List  of  Contents 

Feed  and  (’are  of  Dairy  Cow* 

(This  a one  worth  the  price.) 

Feed  and  Keediii:;  for  Beef 
(A  wondertul  work.) 

Diveases  and  Insert  IVsts 

(How  to  protect  cattle  and  crops 
against  them.) 

Trofltahle  llog  K.*\isiiig 

(A  complete  library  on  the  hog.) 
Siireess  with  Sheep 

(Hvery  question  answered.) 
r«Miltry  Troblenis  Solved 

(No  other  books  on  poultry  e\er 
need  be  read.) 

Fruit 

(How’  to  get  a larger  yield.) 

(How  to  avoid  insect  pests.) 

Latest  Farts  and  Investigation  on 
Fiery  Farm  Frodiirt 
(Insures  bigger,  better  crops  with 
less  lalwr.) 

Every  Phase  on  Farm  Slaiineeiueiil 
(h'roju  Government  experiments 
and  researches.) 

Soils  and  Fertilixatlon 

I Make  your  land  yield  more.) 

Farm  Hiilldliitrs 

< How  to  plan  and  build  on  the 
farm.) 

Doiiiestir  Srienre 

Comfortable.  economical  fanu 
housekeeping. 

(Lightens  the  work  of  the  house 
keejvers.) 

An<i  thousan<ls  of  other  subjects  of 
vital  interest  and  value. 
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If  ^ou  yield  to  the 
magic  spell  of  the 
Iris,  it  will  lead  you 
across  the  border 
into  a wonderland 
of  delight. 


Mysterious  as  the 
opal,  its  structure 
more  wonde  rfu  I 
than  the  orchid,  its 
beauty  seems  wholly 
ethereal. 


Awarded  Gold  Medal  at 

During  recent  years  I have  found  the  hybridizing 
and  raising  of  seedling  Irises  a very  interesting  pas- 
time. Of  the  many  thousands  raised  scarcely  any 
two  are  alike.  These  beautiful  new  Irises  raised  at  Wyo- 
missing  are  a selection  from  the  many  thousands  of  hand  hy- 
bridized Seedlings.  During  the  past  season  these  Irises  have 
been  frequently  exhibited  at  flower  shows  held  by  Garden 
Clubs  and  other  organizations  where  they  invariably  won  high- 
est honors  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Errey  of  Australia,  writing  to  the  Gardeners’ 


Panama  Pacific  Exposition 

Chronicle  of  London,  states  that  having  obtained  the  best 
varieties  of  England,  Germany,  France  and  America,  he 
found  that  for  “delicate  beauty,  combined  with  size,  and 
frequently  fragrance,  the  seedlings  of  Farr  are  unsur- 
passed.”—Chronicle,  April  2Q,  igi6. 

I am  sure  that  those  .who  are  interested  in  growing 
especially  fine  things,  things  out  of  the  ordinary  particularly 
for  exhibition  purposes,  will  find  these  a great  improvement 
over  the  older  varieties.  From  the  numerous  fine  varieties  I 
have  selected  those  which  I offer  as  the 


Panama-Pacific  Collection 


Chester  Hunt.  S.  celestial-blue;  F.  dark  marine- 
blue,  bordered  pale  blue,  shading  at  base.  27  in. 
75  cts. 

Hiawatha.  S.  pale  lavender,  flushed  rose;  F.  royal 
purple,  bordered  lavender.  28  in.,  $1. 

James  Boyd.  (1915)  Immense  broad  Incurved 
standards  forming  a high  dome-shaped  centre;  clear 
light-blue.  Falls  dark  violet,  tipped  and  edged 
lighter;  forms  a broadly  expanded  flower.  Named 
in  honor  of  Mr.  James  Boyd,  Haverford,  Penna., 
winner  of  Silver  Cup  and  a Gold  Medal  for  a display 
of  Irises  made  in  Philadelphia  in  1915  (all  plants 
from  Wyomissing  Nurseries).  20  in.,  $1. 

Juniata.  S.  and  F.  clear  blue,  deeper  than  Dal- 


matica;  large,  fragrant  flowers.  The  tallest  of  all 
the  Beardless  Irises,  with  unusually  long  drooping 
foliage.  75  cts. 

Mhry  Garden.  S.  pale  yellow,  flushed  pale  laven- 
der; long  drooping  falls,  creamy  white,  minutely 
dotted  and  veined  maroon;  stigmas  clear  yellow. 
28  in.,  75  cts. 

Massasoit.  fNew  1916)  Standards  and  falls  a very 
distinct  shade  of  metallic  Venetian  blue — quite  diffi- 
cult to  describe  accurately.  75  cts. 

Nokomis.  S.  pale  lavender-white;  F.  velvety  dark 
violet-blue,  bordered  white.  Medium  size  flowers; 
tall-growing,  free  blooming.  50  cts. 

Powhattan.  S.  light  bishop  violet  with  deeper  bor- 


der; F.  deep  purple  with  crimson  shade,  large, 
horizontal  spreading  flower.  38  in.,  $1. 

Quaker  Lady.  S.  smoky  lavender  with  yellow 
shadings;  F.  ageratum-blue  and  old-gold;  stigmas 
yellow;  yellow  beard.  38  in.,  $1. 

Red  Cloud.  S.  rosy  lavender-bronze;  F.  velvety 
maroon-crimson,  reticulated  yellow,  stigmas  old- 
gold.  2 ft.,  $1. 

Wyomissing.  S.  creamy-white,  suffused  delicate 
soft  rose;  F.  deep  rose  at  the  base,  shading  to  a 
flesh-colored  border.  $1. 

(A  little  girl  of  ten,  trying  to  describe  this  Iris,  said, 
“I  really  can’t  tell  you  what  color  it  is,  but  it’s 
every  kind  of  faiiy  color.”) 


Entire  Collection  of  1 1 Varieties,  $8 

All  of  my  own  Seedling  Irises  together  with  upward  of  500  other  varieties  are  illustrated  and  described  in  my  new  book 

Farr’s  Hardy  Plant  Specialties  {Edition  1915-16) 

which  shows  many  beautiful  plates  in  color  of  Irises,  Peonies,  Oriental  Poppies,  long-spurred  Aquilegias,  and  many  other  hardy  plants  for  early  fall  planting. 
Most  garden-lovers  have  this  book,  but  if  you  do  not  have  a copy  you  should  write  for  it  to-day — it  will  be  sent  on  request. 

BERTRAND  H.  FARR-WYOMISSING  NURSERIES  CO.,  104  Garfield  Avenue,  Wyomissing,  Pennsylvania 

In  the  September  issue  of  Garden  I will  tel!  you  all  about  the  wonderful  collection  of  Peonies  that  my  painstaking  care  has  made  the  largest  assortment  in  America. 

So  many  have  asked  me  to  help  them  plan  their  gardens  that  I have  found  it  necessary  to  form  a special  department  in  charge  of  a skilful  landscape  designer  and  plantsman.  I shall  be  glad  to  assist 
you  in  any  way  desired,  whether  by  off-hand  suggestions  or  by  advice,  which  will  be  cheerfully  given  without  charge.  For  the  preparation  of  detailed  plans  a charge  will  be  made. 


Advertisers  uHll  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magazine  in  uriting — and  ue  U'ill,  too 
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American  Arborvitaes 

8 feet  high,  $7,50  each 


Adolph  Muller 

De  Kalb  Nurseries 
Norristown,  Penna. 


These  Arborvitaes  will  make  splendid  specimens  for  your 
home  grounds.  1 hey  are  large  enough  to  create  an  im- 
mediate effect,  thus  saving  the  years  you  must  wait  if 
you  plant  a small  tree. 

d o readers  of  the  Garden  Magazine  I offer 
these  specimen  Arborvitaes  for  $7.50 
each.  The  supply  is  limited,  therefore  1 
suggest  that  you  send  your  order  at  once. 

Send  cash  with  ord'er,  or  satisfactory  bus- 
iness reference. 

Euonymus  Radicans 
Vegetus 

(The  Evergreen  Bittereweet) 

A Strong  evergreen  climber;  desir- 
able for  training  on  walls,  trellises, 
or  old  stumps.  The  clear  green 
foliage  holds  its  color  the  entire 
year.  During  the  winter  the 
plant  is  covered  with  bright 
red  berries,  which  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  plant  in  the 
colder  months. 


No.  1 Plants 

25c  each  $2.50  per  doz. 

No.  2 Plants 

50c  each  $5.00  per  doz. 

No.  3 Plants 

75c  each  $8.00  per  doz. 


When  You  Buy 

‘^PETERSON  PEONIES’’ 

you  buy  unmatchable  quality  — you  get 
immediate  results. 

A trial  this  year  of  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing collections  of  12  varieties  will  con- 
vince you  and  make  a Peony  enthusiast 
of  you. 

1 Y ear  2 Y ear 

Standard  Collection  $ 4.50  $ 7.50 

Royal  Collection  7.50  13.00 

Diamond  Collection  20.00  

New  Peony  catalogue  for  1916  will  be 
ready  about  August  1st  as  usual. 

GEORGE  H.  PETERSON 

Rose  and  Peony  Specialist 

Box  50  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J. 


Time  to  Transplant 


Evergreens 

^T^RANSPLANT  the  “year-around”  beauty  of  uur 
Evergreens  now  to  where  you  may  enjoy  it  all 
winter.  Let  the  trees  make  their 
fall  growth  of  roots  on  your 
grounds.  Rosedale  Trees  are 
noted  for  their 

Properly  Shaped  Tops 
Careful  pruning  gives  each  tree  the 
characteristic  shape  of  its  species. 

Ample  space  in  the  Nursery  rows 
affords  the  trees  a chance  to  spread 
in  a natural  fashion.  Every  tree  in 
our  Nurseries  receives  that  degree  of 
attention  which  it  requires  for  perfect 
development.  As  the  result  of  fre- 
quent and  timely  transplanting,  our 
Evergreens  have  that 

Perfect  Root  System 
which  is  essential  to  your  success  with 
the  trees.  Note  the  mass  of  fibrous 
roots  in  illustration.  They  quickly 
take  hold  of  soil  and  make  the  trees 
drouth  resistant.  Please  ask  for  our 
free  catalogue  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with 

Rosedale — Quality  Evergreens 

Seventy  varieties  for  every  need 
and  purpose.  Sizes  to  fit  every  pocket- 
book  and  kinds  to  suit  every  fancy.  Secure  manv  valuable 
Evergreen  tacts  by  writing  for  our  catalogue  TO-DAY. 

Ros6dale  Nurserip«  s.g.  Harris,  Prop. 

l\U»CUaiC  llUldCllCS,  Box  A,  Tarrytown.  N.  Y. 


Boston,  Mass. 

74-3* 


Spray  Engineering  Co.,  Div.l 

93  Federal  Street 


Rain  When  You  Want  It 
for  Lawns  and  Gardens 


Are  you  going  to  let  the  hot,  dry 
spells  of  July  and  August  ruin  your 
garden  and  parch  your  lawn.?  Or 
are  you  going  to  keep  things  green 
and  thriving  by  using  a 


With  this  sturdy  sprinkler,  you  can 
abolish  your  labor  each  evening  with 
the  hose  and  get  better  results.  Its 
soft,  mist-like  spray  gently  and  evenly 
saturates  vegetation  without  washing 
out  roots  or  flattening  down  young  grass 
and  tender  seedlings. 

It  has  a low,  heavy  base  to  prevent 
overturning  and  a rounded  bottom  to 
permit  dragging  over  the  turf  without 
injuring  the  roots. 

Lawns,  gardens,  tennis  courts,  golf 
links,  croquet  grounds,  etc.,  can  be  kept 
in  splendid  condition  with  it. 

Send  check,  cash,  or  money  order  for 
$5.00  and  we  will  ship  immediately. 

Write  for  free  booklet  “Moisture  in 
Cultivation.” 


Write  to  the  Readers'  Service  for  suggestions  about  garden  furniture 


J.  Paul  Verrees 


Editorials 

Walls  In  and  About  the  Garden  - IE.  H.  Butterfield 

Photographs  by  A.  G.  Eldredge,  J.  M.  Elliott  and  others 

^Making  the  Best  of  It  - - - - Stephen  F.  Hamblin 

V.  When  You  Have  a Brook  Bed 

Photographs  by  Henry  Troth.and  A.  G.  Eldredge 

Summer  Insurance  - --  --  --  --  --  - 

Canadian  Yew  as  a Ground  Cover  Under  Trees 

Alfred  Scott  Warthin 

Photographs  by  the  author  and  A.  G.  Eldredge 

Tested  Vegetable  Planting  Table  for  the  South 

5.  Prentiss  Baldwin 


Frank  A.  Waugh  12 


Putting  Life  Into  the  Garden  - 

Photographs  by  W.  Reid,  H.  E-  Angell,  H.  Troth 

Under  Glass — August  Plans  for  Winter  Flowers 

W.  C.  McCollom 

Photographs  by  the  author 


PAGE 

A.  Xew  American  Flowering  Tree  - - John  Dunbar  16 

Photographs  by  Nathan  R.  Graves 

Rare  Beauties  OF  THE  Gl.vdiolus  - Montague  Chamberlain  17 

Photograph  by  E.  E.  Trumbull 

The  Month’s  Remintier  18 


10 


10 


14 


Inside  the  G.arden  Home 
Club  ant)  Society  Xews- 


F.  N.  doubleday,  Presldeni 
ARTHUR  \V.  PAGE, 
HERBERT  S.  HOUSTON, 

Vice  Presidents 


SUBSCRIPTION: 
$1.50  a year 
Single  copies,  is  cts. 


LEONARD  BARRON,  Editor 

COPYRIGHT,  1916,  BY 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  & COMPANY 


For  Foreign  Postage 
Add  65  cts. 

For  Canada  add  350. 
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Odds  ant)  Entis  from  Everywhere  - - 

Transplanting  Poppies  in  August  — Itw  on  Brick  — Oriental 
Poppies  from  Seed — The  “Gardenia”  Narcissus — Dahlias  are 
not  Inconsistent — Sweet  Scented  Chrj’santhemums — Fall  Plant- 
ing of  Gladiolus  Bulblets — A Cry  for  New  Roses — A Drainpipe 
Sundial — Formula  for  Delphinium  “Blacks” — Weather  and  the 
English  Bluebell — Hot  Water  for  Cut  Poppies 
Photograph  by  N.  R.  Graves 

For  the  South  --------  J.  M.  Patterson 

The  Readers’  Service  - --  --  --  --  --26 


22 


28 

30 


S.  a.  E\"ERITT,  Treasurer 
RUSSELL  doubleday. 
Secretary 


Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  Garden  City,  New  York,  under  the  Act  of  Congress,  March  3,  1879 


AMERICAN  FORESTRY  COMPANY 

Division  A4,  2 7 Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


White  Pine^ 

SIX  YEARS  AGO 

we  reforested  this  land 
with  White  Pine 

less  than  a foot  high.  The 
soil  had  no  preparation. 

We  have  made  extremely 
large  forest  plantations  for 
commercial,  aesthetic,  and 
special  purposes.  Long  ex- 
perience, skill  and  reliability 
are  at  your  disposal  for  any 
type  of  planting  on  any  scale, 
large  or  small. 


20,000,000  little  trees  ready  to 
be  dug  and  shipped  from  our 
nurseries. 

'STtce  JFatm0  of  America 

FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


White  Pine 

Twice  Transplanted  3 to  4 feet  high 

looo  trees  for  $340.00 
loo  trees  for  37.00 
lo  trees  for  7.00 

F.O.B.  Framingham,  Mass* 

Send  for  Our  Planting  Bulletin 

Send  for  Our  Service  Bulletin 
Send  for  Oar  Catalogue 
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The  Unrivalled  Climate  of  Mount  Desert 

Grows  Ideal  Hardy  Plants 


Our  Nursery  is  the  most  Northerly  hardy  plant  garden  in  America 


The  long  severe  winters  and  cool  moist  summers  combine  to  produce  plants  of 
the  greatest  innate  hardiness  and  vigor,  which  they  retain  when  replanted  in 
their  new  homes. 


Northern  Grown  Stock  is  best  for  shipping  at  any  season 


It  starts  later  in  the  Spring  and  ripens  earlier  in  the  Fall.  For  late  Summer  planting 
we  can  ship  whenever  you  are  ready  to  receive. 


Cut  Specimens  on  Request 

During  their  flowering  period  we  are  ready  to  send  sample  boxes  of  cut  selected 
new  illustrated  catalogue. 


Bar  Harbor,  Maine 


Rain  When  and  Where  You  Want  It 

by  installing 

Cornell  Systems  of  Irrigation 


CORNELL  Overhead  and  Underground  Systems  equipped  wdth  pa- 
tent adjustable  Rain  Cloud  Nozzles  provide  thorough,  scientific, 
economical  and  effective  irrigation  where  and  when  it  is  wanted 
and  do  away  with  the  inefficient  and  troublesome  garden  nose. 

Cornell  Systems  are  ine.xpensive  and  economical  in  operation  and 
represent  a distinct  saving  in  water  consumption  and  cost  of  labor,  by 
reason  of  even  distribution  and  simplicity  of  control,  the  turning  of  a 
valve  being  the  only  operation.  They  can  be  installed  at  any  time  with- 


out injury  to  lawns  or  gardens.  Our  systems  have  no  unsightly  over- 
head piping  to  mar  the  landscape. 


Our  serx'ices  include  a survey  of  your  property',  together  with  plans 
and  estimates  covering  the  complete  installation  of  our  systems — also 
water  supply  and  pumping  plants.  \Ve  also  manufacture  portable 
sprinkling  apparatus  to  cover  areas  of  from  25  to  85  feet  in  diameter. 


Write  to-day  for  illustrated  booklet. 


W.  G. 


CORNELL  COMPANY 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 
Plumbing,  Heating,  Lighting,  Automatic  Sprinklers,  Sewage  Disposal 
45  EAST  17TH  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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The  Carden  Ma 


IT  IS  now  in  order  to  look  backward  a little,  in  our  garden 
affairs,  before  taking  the  next  step  ahead  in  forecasting 
next  year’s  plans. 

Perhaps,  after  all  there  is  nothing  in  the  round  of  the 
year’s  work  that  gives  so  great  a thrill  of  satisfaction  to  the  home 
gardener  than  the  production  of  the  first  crop  of  extra  early 
vegetables. 

Of  course  you  want  peas,  radishes,  lettuce  earlier  next  year 
than  you  ever  had  them  before!  It’s  fun  to  beat  the  neighbors 
especially  when  they  don’t  suspect  what  you  are  up  to. 

▲ FAR-FETCHED  as  it  may  seem,  now  is  the  time  to  make 
preparations  if  you  want  the  soil  in  your  garden  to  be  in 
^ shgpe  for  certain  surprises  next  spring.  Let  ussee  how  this 
comes  about.  Right  now,  the  soil  abounds  with  fertility.  The 
present  season’s  crops  have  hardly  touched  the  manure  dug  under 
this  spring.  The  process  of  rotting  is  only  now  converting  it  into 
humus  that  great  essential  to  growing  crops.  Are  you  going  to 
preserve  this  humus  or  plant  food,  or]  are  you  going  to  fatten 
weeds  on  it? 

True,  constant  cultivation  would  keep  down  the  weeds.  But 
to  push  a wheel  hoe  without  benefitting  a cultivated  crop,  seems 
like  too  much  lost  motion.  Why  not  plant  something  that  will 
I not  only  add  fertility  and  keep  down  the  weeds,  but  will  also 
i put  the  soil  in  tip-top  shape  for  early  spring  crops?  Earliness 
I of  spring  crops  depends  largely  on  the  quick  availability  of 
plant  food.  Two  rows  of  spinach,  of  the  same  variety,  on  the 
same  piece  of  ground  will  mature  as  much  as  a week  apart,  de- 
pending on  the  availability  of  plant  food  under  tbe  rows. 

What  makes  plant  food  available  quickly?  Friability  of  the 
soil,  in  conjunction  with  heat  and  moisture.  All  the  early 
spring  crops  require  but  little  heat — they  are  really  “cool 
weather  crops.”  But  by  the  law  of  compensation  they  must  have 
the  other  factors  in  excess.  Now,  no  soil  holds  moisture  better 
than  one  full  of  humus.  And  no  soil  is  mere  friable  than  one 
in  which  constant  root-action  counteracts  the  tendency  of  the 
soil  to  become  compact,  bake  and  crack. 

^ FORTUNATELY  there  are  plants  that  furnish  the  de- 
jifc  sired  root-action  in  the  soil  without  living  on  the  humus 
needed  next  spring;  plants  that  keep  the  ground  busy,  keep 
down  tbe  weeds  and  do  not  use  up  fertility  but  actually  add  it  to 
the  soil.  We  have  a choice  of  two,  though  their  respective 
missions  differ  widely.  Dwarf  Essex  Rape  will  quickly  pro- 
duce good  sized  plants  and  furnish  ample  feed  for  chickens  and 
pets  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Spaded  under  after  its  useful- 
ness ceases  in  the  fall,  its  decaying  stems  and  leaves  add  humus 
to  the  soil.  But  not  any  more  than  it  took  from  the  soil,  for  it 
is  a heavy  feeder. 

On  the  other  hand.  Hairy  or  Winter  Vetch  is  an  ideal  crop  for 
the  purpose  in  mind.  (Be  sure  to  get  Vicia  villosa,  the  true 
Hairy  Vetch,  because  its  cousin,  Vicia  sativa,  or  Spring  Vetch  is 
a rather  worthless  annual  form.)  Hairy  or  Winter  Vetch  is  a 
slower  grower,  but  lives  all  wdnter.  Where  the  ground  is  not 
covered  with  snow’  throughout  the  winter,  it  affords  pasture 
right  along.  And,  best  of  all,  when  it  has  fulfilled  its  mission  in 


the  spring  and  you  dig  it  under  as  “green”  manure,  it  has 
stored  enough  nitrogen  into  your  soil  to  make  every  row  of 
peas  or  beans  yield  crop  and  a half. 

X NO  SPECIAL  preparation  is  necessary  to  succeed  with 
Vetch.  Clear  off  the  rubbish,  break  the  surface  soil  to  a 
^ depth  of  3 inches  with  a w’heelhoe,  broadcast  the  seeds  and 
rakethem  in.  Pull  thelawn  roller  over  the  bed  to  encourage  quick 
germination  or,  if  that’s  too  much  like  real  labor,  soak  the  seeds 
in  water  over  night  before  planting.  Tw’o  to  three  pounds  of  seeds 
should  be  ample  to  give  you  a good  “stand”  on  a piece  of 
ground  40  x 50  ft.  It  will  grow  from  4 to  6 inches  tall  by  Octo- 
ber first  and  make  further  grow’th  long  before  you  can  dig  the 
garden.  And  when  you  do  dig,  you  will  find  w’hat  is  meant  by 
having  the  ground  in  tip-top  condition  for  early  surprise  crops. 

^ THE  summer  activities  of  the  Garden  Clubs  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  index  of  the  revolution  that  is  being  wrought  in 
American  horticulture.  In  suburban  and  rural  centres  all 
over  the  country  meetings  of  tlie  members  are  being  held;  the 
problems  of  the  home  are  being  discussed;  and  the  personal  in- 
terest in  their  gardens  is  being  evinced  by  the  individual  mem- 
bers. Compare  the  present  conditions  with  that  of  twenty 
years  ago,  and  we  gather  some  idea  of  the  change. 

The  home  owner,  the  home  maker,  is  also  the  garden 
owner  and  maker  taking  personal  pride  in  really  know’ing  what  is 
going  on  in  the  garden;  which  means  that  the  garden  has  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  the  home  plan.  The  garden  club  is 
after  all  but  tbe  concrete  expression  of  tbe  altered  outlook,  and 
the  united  influence  of  the  membership  will  surely  largely  direct 
the  tendencies  and  policies  of  the  dealers  in  the  near  future. 
Indeed  the  effect  is  already  seen  in  the  offerings  of  the  pro- 
gressive members  of  tbe  trade.  Catalogues  are  improving, 
especially  those  of  tbe  plant  dealer,  and  nurseryman;  greater 
variety  is  presented;  there  is  a demand  for  intrinsic  quality,  as 
well  as  for  novelty.  This  naturally  is  being  met  and  surely  but 
slowly  tbe  real  direction  of  a progressive  American  horticulture 
is  passing  from  the  pioneer  dealer  to  the  enquiring  customer. 
The  national  habit  of  “Conventions”  has  seized  the  Garden 
Club  movement.  And  hence  we  find  great  gatherings  of  amateur 
enthusiasts  arranged  for  leading  centres  of  garden  interest. 

THE  annual  convention  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America,  an 
affiliation  of  many  clubs  w’as  held  at  Lenox,  Mass.,  during 
the  third  week  of  June.  The  many  fine  gardens  of  this 
district  w'ere  visited  and  the  gathering  was  altogether  successful. 
Lake  Forest,  111.,  was  selected  as  the  place  of  the  next  meeting  in 
1917.  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Brewster,  of  Lake  Forest,  brought  the  in- 
vitation on  behalf  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Illinois.  It  was  also 
voted  to  hold  the  convention  of  1918  in  Southampton,  L.  L,  and 
to  meet  in  Cincinnati  in  1919. 

The  elections  w’ere:  President,  Mrs.  J.  Willis  Martin  of  Chest- 
nut Hill,  Philadelphia;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Bayard  Henry  of  Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia;  Treasurer;  Mrs.  Hugh  D.  Auchmcloss 
of  New  York. 


Walls  In  and  About  the  Garden -w.  h.  butterfield,  s- 

WHAT  THE  WALL  DOES  IN  UNIFYING  THE  HOUSE  AND  THE  GARDEN— HARMONT  OF  MATERIALS  AND  THEIR 
PROPER  SELECTION- -BUILDING  DRY  WALLS  FROM  THE  GARDEN  VIEWPOINT 


The  wall  adds  a distinct  charm  to  this  particular  garden.  It  helps  to  emphasize  the  point  of 
entrance  and  unifies  the  picture 


NATL'RE’S  lines  are  ever  shifting, 
ever  restless.  Nature's  colors  are 
ever  mingling,  ever  changing, 
while  her  forms,  unfi.\ed,  vagrant, 
mould  themselves  from  year  to  year  into 
new  shapes  and  sizes.  All  is  transient. 
Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  to  us  than  in 
the  garden,  for  here  we  live  and  labor,  work 
with  our  hands;  training  and  cultivating  Na- 
ture’s children  in  our  endeavor  to  them  to 
our  scheme.  We  are  in  such  intimate  rela- 
tionship with  them  that  their  minutest 
changes  are  visible  or  felt  by  us.  If  we  neg- 
lect them,  leave  them  for  a time,  we  scarcely 
know  them  upon  our  return.  They  become 
wayward  even  as  our  own  children  without 
our  guiding  care. 

Into  this  riot  of  glad  living  we  introduce 
artificial  forms  to  curb,  confine  or  correct. 
There  are  walks,  paths,  pergolas  or  what  not 
that  keep  their  forms  and,  while  cooperating 
with  Nature  in  her  beauty  making,  serve 
their  useful  parts  as  well.  The  paths  are 
walked  upon  and  lead  us  from  the  house 
to  all  the  glories  of  the  garden.  The  walls, 
with  their  mellow,  solid  surfaces,  hold  the 
earth  from  our  lower  levels  or  thrust  back 
the  more  savage  plants  who  would  ruth- 
lessly rush  upon  our  little  family.  At  high 
noon,  sitting  under  the  pergola  we  thank 
it  for  throwing  off  the  sun’s  hot  rays  and 
letting  through  the  faintest  breezes. 

.As  in  all  art  the  beautiful  combines  with 
the  useful,  so  in  our  garden,  the  features 
we  introduce,  if  serving  a definite  purpose, 
are  for  this,  all  the  more 
beautiful. 

There  is  hardly  a garden 
where  a wall,  in  one  form  or 
another,  is  not  necessary  and 
by  its  presence  adding  charm. 

It  may  be  of  stone,  brick  or 
concrete,  the  choice  thereof 
depending  on  our  house  ma- 
terial, procurability  or  use, 
which  is  to  say  the  place  the 
wall  is  to  occupy  and  the 
service  it  is  to  perform.  Then 


there  is  always  the  question  of-  color  and 
te.xture,  for  the  differences  between  the 
three  materials  are  marked  for  both  qual- 
ities. 

The  skillful  combining  of  a garden  wall 
with  the  house  ;s  rare.  The  proportioning 
of  the  wall’s  height  with  the  adjacent 
level  surfaces,  so  well  studied  in  Italy’s 
gardens,  often  escapes  our  notice.  If  it  is 
true  that  all  art  is  a matter  of  arrangement, 
how  doubly  true  is  this  in  the  garden. 
There  is,  first  of  all,  the  arrangement  of 
the  house  with  the  garden.  We  have  seen 
how  doorways,  roofs  and  porches  link  the 
two ; we  have  yet  walls. 

Nowhere  will  better  examples  be  found 
than  in  Italy  for  it  is  truly  there  that  the 
house  is  in  the  garden.  One  might  nat- 
urally say:  “ Why  mine  is  to  be  but  a simple 
old-fashioned  garden.  What  have  the  great 
gardens  of  Italy  with  their  many  features 
to  do  with  mine?”  Just  so,  but  it  is  not 
the  bosc/ii,  the  giardini  segreti  nor  the  tapis 
verts  that  we  are  to  study  so  much  as  the 
subtle  linking  of  these  features,  the  scheme 
of  arranging  them  whether  it  be  the  placing 
of  the  pavement  stones  around  a fountain 
or  the  meeting  of  the  wall  and  house. 
Surely  the  same  principles  apply  in  study- 
ing your  modest  flight  of  rough  steps  as  did 
they  at  Caprarola  with  all  its  wondrous 
Canephorae.  Ah,  there  are  so  many 
wonderfully  delightful  things  in  a garden 
that  one  is  apt  to  ramble  off  from  one’s 
subject  and  follow  some  enchanting  path  or 


“ — linger  by  the  fountain’s  spray 
With  .Aucassin  and  Xicolette.” 


It  is  essential  that  where  the  walls  meet 
the  house  there  should  be  a material  in 
common.  The  stone,  brick  or  concrete 
whether  it  be  in  the  main  house  or  founda- 
tions above  grade  should  continue  on  in  the 
wall.  This  is  the  prime  and  first  rule  but 
like  all  good  rules  may  be  broken,  that  is 
by  one  who  knotvs  how.  Nevertheless  it  is 
always  a safe  one  to  follow.  There  may  be 
a change  of  form  in  the  house  or  wall  at  the 
meeting  point  as  is  frequently  done  in 
England  where  a low  sw'eep  of  a roof  nearly 
touches  the  wall’s  top.  Also  the  wall  may 
butt  directly  into  the  house  or  rather 
against  it  and  bind  itself  thereto  by ‘a  string 
course  or  other  architectural  member  as 
occurs  so  often  in  the  Italian  villas.  In  the 
English  garden  one  does  not  “feel”  the 
hand  of  the  architect  as  in  Italy.  There 
you  know  at  first  glance  that  the  whole 
garden  and  casino,  were  designed  as  much 
together  as  the  roof  was  designed  with  the 
rest  of  the  building.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  English  designers  neglect  the  garden 
when  studying  the  house.  Far  from  it. 
Nowhere  in  the  wide  w'orld  do  we  find  the 
smaller  country  place  so  charmingly  fitted 
to  its  garden  or  the  latter  so  inviting  and  so 
everlastingly  livable.  It  is  simply  because 
it  is  a smaller  place,  which  is  to  say  smaller 
in  pretension,  not  size,  that  it  is  less  “geo- 
metrical.” 

Stonew'ork  is  so  varied,  is  capable  of  so 
many  forms  of  construction, 
shape  and  gradation  of  color 
that  it  lends  itself  most  e.\- 
cellently  to  the  garden.  It 
is  often  difficult  to  choose 
what  you  want.  There  i.s 
the  roughest  sort  of  a wall 
for  the  roughest  sort  of  a 
garden  and  for  the  most  in- 
formal house.  There  are 
dry  stone  walls  and  walls 
laid  up  with  mortar  to  say 
nothing  of  the  cut  stone  with 


A simple,  plain  brick  retaining  wall  will  often  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  a terrace  and 

so  economizes  room 


Combinations  of  various  materials  are  always  interesting.  Here  are  wood,  brick  and 
stone  elTectively  used  together 
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Concrete  and  cement,  capped  by  stone  or  brick,  give  a decided  line  and  have  a definite 

color  effect 


Piers  are  necessary  for  walls  that  are  thin  in  proportion  to  height,  and  always  have  a 

good  appearance 


finished  surfaces,  quite  architectural.  The 
practical  considerations  are  few  but  im- 
portant. 

First  of  all  for  real  permanency  the 
wall  should  go  below  grade  and  for  walls 
held  by  mortar,  a depth  below  the  frost 
line  is  safe.  A dry  stone  wall  has  a bit  of 
elasticity  but  one  in  which  each  member  is 
tied  to  its  neighbor  is  so  rigid  that  a small 
amount  of  upheaval  causes  cracks.  No  dry 
wall  must  be  less  than  two  feet  at  the  top 
and  a batter  on  one  or  both  sides  is  wise. 
If  it  is  very  thick  the  middle  stones  may  be 
set  in  mortar. 

For  a good,  stable  appearing  wall  get 
stones  that  are  longer  than  their  height, 
the  longer  the  better.  For  examples  of  this 
consult  the  so-called  Ger- 
mantown stonework  of 
Pennsylvania.  Strong 
walls  have  bond  stones. 

That  is  to  say  large  ones 
extending  entirely  through 
the  wall  stiffening  it  con- 
siderably. It  is  well  to 
remember  that  stones  of  a 
strata  character  should  be 
laid  on  their  natural  beds 
for  by  doing  this,  scaling 
is  prevented. 

Jointing  is  extremely 
important  both  for  ap- 
pearance and  strength. 

Have  as  few  joints  as  pos- 
sible coming  one  over  the 
other  and  in  cut  stone 
work  this  should  never  oc- 
cur. Joints  are  flush  or 
raked  which  means  the 
mortar  is  carried  to  the 
outer  surface  of  the  wall  or 
set  1 :ack  from  it  one  half 
to  one  or  two  inches.  This  heavv  raking  is 
only  possible  with  stones  of  irregular  sur- 
faces. 

Let  us  hope  to  see  less  of  the  cobble- 
stone wall,  that  conglomeration  of  ex- 
aggerated eggs  that  seems  always  about 
to  roll  apart.  There  was  a time  when  it 
was  thought  “highly  artistic'’  but  that 
was  during  the  so-called  “Reign  of  Terror” 
in  American  art,  not  now. 


There  are  many  gradations  from  the  dry 
stone  wall  to  the  cut  stone  product.  We 
have  rubble,  coursed  rubble,  random  ashlar, 
broken  ashlar  and  coursed  ashlar;  the 
rubbles  being  of  stones  with  little  or  no 
cutting  and  the  ashlars  consisting  always 
of  cut  and  finished  pieces. 

Nowadays  cement  mortar  is  the  only 
kind  to  use.  One  to  three  is  a good  pro- 
portion, the  one  part  being  Portland  ce- 
ment mortar  and  the  three  parts  sand.  It 
is  necessary  to  mix  the  two  dry  and  mix 
thoroughly  before  adding  water. 

WTiat  is  more  charming  than  pleasing 
brickwork  in  the  garden?  Bricks,  wdth 
their  range  of  color  and  size,  their  adapta- 
bility and  age  lasting  qualities  offer  all  sorts 


of  possibilities.  The  average  depth  of  a 
brick  being  four  inches,  a wall  may  be  any 
thickness  which  is  a multiple  of  four.  Walls 
of  but  one  brick  in  depth  have  been  built 
and  to  obtain  the  necessary  strength  they 
were  zig-zagged  or  had  frequent  piers.  The 
use  of  piers  at  four,  six  or  ten  foot  intervals 
not  only  saves  material  in  any  wall  but  adds 
an  interesting  play  of  surfaces.  Hollow 
brick  walls  also  save  material.  They  con- 


sist of  two  four  inch  walls  close  enough 
together  as  to  make  an  air  space  of  two  or 
more  inches  and  are  bonded  one  to  the 
other  by  special  metal  bonds  coming  for  this 
purpose. 

The  “bond”  of  brickwork  means  the 
arranging  of  the  bricks  in  courses  to  show 
the  various  surfaces  in  certain  regular 
occurrences.  They  are  common,  English 
or  Flemish  bond  for  the  more  customary 
ones.  .A.S  in  stonework  there  must  be  some 
members  extending  longer  than  the  others 
in  a transverse  direction  and  this  is  what 
the  bond  does.  The  top  of  a brick  wall  is 
capped  with  stone,  terra-cotta,  cement  or 
bricks  set  on  edge.  The  stone  and  terra- 
cotta are  more  lasting.  Cement  capping 
should  be  moulded  into 
slabs  of  three  or  four  foot 
lengths  before  setting  on 
the  wall. 

Concrete  is  an  excellent 
material  when  wisely  used 
and  well  made.  All  man- 
ner of  shapes  are  jiossible 
for  it  is  poured  into  forms 
when  wet  and  is  therefore 
more  elastic  than  stone  or 
brick  from  the  stand- 
point of  design.  To  vary 
color  and  texture  employ 
different  sands  and  ce- 
ments or  change  the  aggre- 
gate. The  lightest  wall, 
almost  pure  white,  has 
white  Portland  cement  and 
white  sand,  while  yellow 
sand  and  gray  cement 
give  a brown  tone.  For 
the  grays  use  gray  sand 
and  cement.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  get  even  col- 
oring by  adding  ochres  or  umbers,  better 
try  for  the  colors  you  desire  with  the 
natural  materials.  Surface  textures  are  ob- 
tained by  taking  down  the  boarding  before 
the  concrete  has  completely  set  and  scrap- 
ing it  with  a stiff  wire  brush  or  by  mixing 
large  or  small  pebbles  with  the  sand. 

Concrete  walls  of  any  height  have  steel 
rods  placed  at  frequent  intervals  both 
horizontally  and  vertically  to  give  tensile 
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Strength  and  if  the  walls  are  more  than  fif- 
teen or  twenty  feet  in  length  they  have 
expansion  joints  which  prevent  cracks. 

Experiments  with  combinations  of  stone, 
brick  and  cement  are  always  interesting 
but  in  doing  so  avoid  confusion.  Keep  to 
a definite  scheme  of  arrangement. 

KINDS  OF  BRICK 

Alany  are  the  kinds  of  brick  that  are  to- 
day brought  upon  the  market.  The  large 
majority  are  made  from  clay  moulded  into 
the  proper  shape  and  burned,  although 
there  are  some  in  which  lime  and  sand  are 
the  ingredients.  Bricks  are  generally  known 
as  common,  face,  fire  and  paving;  but 
the  common  and  face  varieties  are  the  only 
ones  of  interest  to  the  garden  builder,  the 
classification  of  these  being:  “soft-mud,” 
“stiff-mud,”  “dry-pressed”  and  “re- 
pressed.” The  soft-mud  and  stiff-mud  are 
in  the  common  class  while  the  dry  and 
repressed  are  almost  always  face  brick. 

“Soft-mud”  means  that  the  clay  is 
mi.xed  with  water  until  it  is  plastic  after 
which  it  is  pressed  into  forms  and  burned. 
The  hand-made  bricks  are  all  of  this  fash- 
ion. The  “stiff-muds”  are  machine-made, 
the  clay  being  ground  and  only  enough 


water  added  to  make  a stiff  mud,  whence 
the  name.  This  mud  is  forced  through  a 
die  and  cut  into  the  proper  lengths.  Some- 
times the  die  is  the  size  of  the  ends  and  at 
other  times  it  is  the  size  of  the  long  side. 
Generally  the  “soft-mud”  makes  a better 
brick.  The  repressed  bricks  are  soft-mud 
ones  repressed  to  give  a face  brick.  Face 
bricks  are  also  “dry-pressed”  into  which 
class  fall  the  finest  grades  such  as  “hy- 
draulic-pressed ” and  “moulded.” 

All  the  above  varieties  are  burned  in  a 
kiln  and  the  bricks  forming  the  arch,  which 
being  nearer  the  fire,  are  the  hardest.  The 
ones  next  above  are  “red”  or  well  burned 
and  the  top  bricks  are  salmon  or  “soft” 
and  should  not  be  used  for  a wall  requiring 
much  strength.  The  coloring  results  from 
iron,  lime  and  magnesia  found  in  the  clay. 
The  bright  reds  are  from  clay  with  a good 
percentage  of  oxide  of  iron,  the  browns  are 
from  magnesia  while  the  presence  of  the 
latter  with  iron  gives  a drab  color.  The 
dry-pressed  bricks  have  color  artificially 
added. 

Naturally  the  different  varieties  are 
suited  for  different  purposes.  For  the  or- 
dinary wall  in  the  garden,  a hard-burned, 
common  brick  will  answer  and  even  the 


soft  (commonl  is  possible  for  a low  wall  with 
a coping.  The  common  bricks  vary  in 
color  more  than  the  face  bricks  but  fine 
results  are  obtained  by  selection  and 
placing  of  each  unit  in  the  wall.  Common 
bricks  are  for  the  most  part  local.  New 
York  using  the  Hudson  River,  New  Jersey 
the  Hackensack  and  so  on  while  face  bricks 
are  shipped  all  over  the  country. 

DECORATIVE  BRICK 

If  you  have  a very  fine  wall  to  construct, 
with  decorative  qualities  sought,  some  of  the 
well-known  makes  of  face  brick  such  as 
“tapestry,”  “rug,”  “wire-cut,”  or  the  like 
can  be  bought.  That  is  to  say  if  you  care 
to  spend  a bit  more.  There  are  all  sorts 
of  surface  textures,  rough,  smooth  and 
medium  with  a good  range  of  colors.  \Yry 
fine  face  brick  may  be  had  for  Si8,  $20,  or 
$24  a thousand.  The  common  bricks  run 
as  low  as  S9  a thousand. 

A good  mason  will  lay  two  thousand  bricks 
a day  in  a plain  dead  wall  and  such  a wall 
8 or  10  inches  thick  will  use  up  15  bricks 
to  each  square  foot.  For  a 12  or  13  inch 
wall  count  on  22^  bricks  and  30  for  a 16  or 
17  inch  one,  adding  7^  bricks  for  each  addi- 
tional 4 inches  of  wall  thickness. 


Making  the  Best  of  It  — STEPHEN  F.  HAMBLIN,  fc;. 

V.  When  You  Have  a Brook  Bed 

[Editor’s  Note. — Each  article  in  this  series  deals  -with  a difere^it  commonplace  problem.  While  it  may  be  possible  sometimes  to  remake  a 
soil  to  fit  certain  preconceived  desires  in  planting,  it  is  generally  much  more  practical  {and  unquestionably  better  gardening)  to  find  the  plants 
that  really  belong  to  the  soil  and  conditions,  and  use  them.  This  method  gives  more  lasting  results  and  an  atmosphere  of  fitness.] 


WHO  would  start  out  to  plant  a 
garden  in  the  bed  of  a brook? 
Yet  that  is  a favorite  spot  for 
our  teacher  Nature,  and  won- 
ders are  often  accomplished  by  her  there. 
If  a stream  runs  through  your  garden  the 
wisest  thing  to  do  is  to  let  the  planting 
alone,  partly  because  you  never  could 
improve  on  the  arrangement  that  Nature 
has  found  most  satisfactory  after  centuries 
of  e.xperimentation,  but  also  for  the  reason 
that  much  digging  in  the  brook  bed  may 
start  the  soil  to  washing  away  with  the 
spring  freshets.  But  more  likely  than  not 
the  brook  is  altogether  too  inclined  to  carry 
its  banks  away,  or  perhaps  you  wish  to 
change  its  course;  then  considerable  plant- 
ing will  be  necessary. 

The  volume  and  force  of  the  water  are 
one  factor,  but  the  quality  of  the  soil  is  of 
greater  importance  to  the  plants.  Brook 
beds  vary  from  a steep  incline  of  solid  rock, 
a sharp  slope  of  stones  laid  over  marl  and 
clay,  to  fiat  reaches  of  level  water  in  a 
basin  of  pure  sand,  deep  peat,  or  fertile 
silt,  with  current  so  sluggish  that  the  brook 
is  a part  of  a marsh.  We  shall  suppose  that 
the  orook  that  we  are  considering  has  con- 
siderable fall,  and  that  the  soil  contains 
enough  loam  and  humus  to  grow  the  usual 
water-loving  plants.  There  are  few  quiet 


pools  and  these  are  small,  so  such  true 
aquatics  as  Water-lilies  are  ruled  out. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  be  sure  that  the 
banks  are  secure.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  lay  up  the  sides  on  the  sharp  curves  with 
large  flat  stones,  or  lacking  these,  with  logs 
and  roots,  but  these  will  decay  in  time  and 
wash  away  unless  the  plants  hold  them. 
To  hide  this  framework  and  hold  the  soil 
along  the  margin  stout  herbs  or  shrubs 
should  be  planted  right  in  the  shallow  water; 
the  bank  above  the  water  line  should  be 
planted  also,  but  this  is  an  easy  matter. 

Sweet  Gale  (Vlyrica  gale)  and  Button- 
bush  (Cephalanthus  occidentalis)  are  suf- 
ficient to  stand  in  the  shallow  water,  for 
Elder,  Dogwoods,  and  plenty  more  shrubs 
will  hang  over  the  water  from  the  bank, 
perhaps  so  many  that  the  brook  will  be 
hidden.  It  will  be  better  to  use  few  shrubs 
and  depend  rather  upon  plenty  of  herbace- 
ous plants. 

We  must  remember  that  the  water  is 
always  in  motion;  a good  part  of  our  plant- 
ing, unless  it  is  suitable,  will  be  washed 
away;  and  what  is  water-covered  during  the 
spring  will  be  moist  sand-bars  in  August. 
.As  the  soil  is  not  a soft  ooze,  many  water- 
loving  plants  must  be  omitted. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  Marsh  Marigold 
(Caltha  palustris)  will  open  the  season  for 


us  with  a shower  of  gold.  Spring  floods 
do  not  frighten  it,  often  it  blooms  entirely 
covered  by  the  running  water,  as  cheerfully 
as  if  it  smiled  in  the  sunshine.  A sister 
plant,  also  blooming  early,  is  the  Lesser 
Celandine  of  Europe  (Ranunculus  Ficaria), 
truly  amphibious,  and  bearing  its  yellow 
buttercups  right  in  the  water,  though  rooted 
on  the  shore. 

The  spring  months  are  the  season  for  the 
native  Arums,  but  all  are  more  curious 
than  showy.  Two  that  are  adapted  to  a 
life  in  shallow  running  water  are  the  Golden- 
club  (Orontium  aquaticum)  and  Arrow 
Arum  (Peltandra  virginica).  The  leaves  of 
the  first  float  on  the  water,  the  Arrow  .Arum 
stands  erect  and  as  a foliage  plant  is  more 
showy,  but  the  Golden-club  has  showier 
flowers,  like  the  florists’  Calla  with  the 
white  spathe  removed. 

Many  species  of  Iris  will  grow  upon  the 
banks,  but  the  Yellow  Flag  of  Europe 
(Iris  Pseudacorus)  does  not  mind  being 
submerged  in  the  spring;  by  the  time  the 
yellow  flowers  appear  the  water  has  receded 
and  left  the  plants  on  the  water  margin. 

Among  such  erect  plants  as  these  the 
Forget-me-nots  are  safe  from  the  current. 
Our  Brook  Forget-me-not  (Myosotis  laxa) 
is  very  slender  and  from  the  slender  matted 
foliage  the  tiny  pale  blue  flowers  appear 
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from  May  to  August.  The  True  Forget- 
me-not  (M.  scorpioides)  usually  sold  as  M. 
palustris,  is  a more  vigorous  plant,  the 
perennial  form  in  our  gardens.  It  is  a 
water-lover  and  has  escaped  to  our  brooks, 
where  it  forms  floating  sheets  of  blue  all 
summer.  The  variety  semperflorens  of 
the  garden  is  even  more  floriferous.  If  it 
succeeds  it  may  even  choke  the  brook;  or 
it  may  live  for  a few  years  and  disappear. 
There  is  no  way  to  foretell  the  likes  and 
dislikes  of  plants  when  in  new  places. 

With  a silty  bottom  and  warm  water  the 
Pickerel  weed  (Pontederia  cordata)  bears 
its  blue  flower  spikes  through  July  and 
August.  Wliere  the  water  is  now  shallow 
or  merely  mud,  but  was  perhaps  two  feet 
under  in  April,  the  Cardinal  flower  (Lobelia 
cardinalis)  is  truly  at  home.  Here  it  is  a 
true  perennial,  renewing  itself  by  seeds  and 
offsets,  which  it  will  not  do  in  the  border. 
A mass  of  this  in  August  gives  distinction 
to  any  brook,  and  this  is  easily  brought 
about  if  conditions  are  favorable. 

Instead  of  the  deep  red  of  Cardinal 
flower  you  may  prefer  the  deep  purple  of 
the  Spiked  Loosestrife  (Lythrum  Salicaria) 
which  has  become  naturalized  along  many  of 
our  streams.  The  Rosy  Loosestrife  (var. 
roseum  superbum)  is  the  form  most  seen  in 
the  border,  but  it  is  just  as  fine  planted  in 
the  edge  of  the  water.  Either  form  gives 
an  intense  mass  of  color,  and  its  roots  pro- 
tect the  silty  bed  from  washing.  A related 
plant  with  no  show  of  flowers  is  the  Water 
Willow  fDecodon  verticillatus),  a shrub-like 
herb  along  our  slow  streams.  It  grows  well 
out  into  a foot  of  water  and  its  cord-like 
roots  hold  the  soil. 

For  flowers  in  September  plant  a few 
Giant  Knotweed  (Polygonum  Sieboldi), 
usually  sold  as  P.  cuspidatum.  A few 
plants  only  are  enough,  for  it  has  felt  the 
freedom  of  our  land,  coming  from  the 
cramped  quarters  of  Japan.  It  looks  like  a 
shrub,  and  in  growth  it  is  truly  the  Jonah’s 
gourd  among  non-climbing  herbs,  for  it 
grows  amazingly,  and  in  autumn  is  a mass 


of  fleecy  white  flowers.  You  know  it  about 
the  house  foundations,  where  it  suckers  in 
the  lawn,  but  try  it  in  the  brook  edge  and  it 
may  stop  the  water  by  catching  the  floating 
debris  of  the  brook. 

All  these  plants  are  really  iji  the  water, 
and  the  w'ater  is  always  in  motion.  Many 
native  herbs,  anchored  to  the  soil,  but 
floating  in  habit,  as  species  of  Polygonum, 
Hypericum,  Galium,  Lobelia,  Ranunculus, 
etc.,  may  be  introduced  if  not  already  there. 
They  are  weedy  and  of  little  ornamental 
value,  and  unless  you  watch  out  you  will 
hide  too  much  of  the  water  surface,  and 
the  greatest  charm  of  the  brook  will  be 
gone.  The  planting  is  to  be  but  an  added 
glory  to  the  brook,  not  its  chief  attraction. 
So  I would  not  plant  Water-cress  (Radicula 
Nasturtium-aquaticum)  for  if  it  really 
thrives  it  will  clog  the  brook.  And  Sweet 
Flag  (Acorus  Calamus)  may  get  altogether 
too  thrifty;  if  your  stream  is  small  try  the 
tiny  Japanese  Sweet  Flag  (A.  gramineus) 
which  at  first  sight  looks  like  a grass.  I 
wouldn’t  bother  with  the  variegated  forms. 

Grasses  in  abundance  will  be  at  home  in 
the  shallows,  but  unless  the  current  is  swift 
they  will  choke  the  stream  if  you  are  not 
watchful.  One  of  the  best  stout  species 
is  the  Reed  Canary  Grass  (Phalaris  arun- 
dinacea)  the  purplish  panicled  plumes  of 
which  are  very  effective  in  autumn.  You 
know  its  garden  form,  the  Ribbon  Grass 
(var.  picta)  and  you  may  throw  that  into 
the  brook  if  you  wish.  The  Ditch  Reed 
(Phragmites  communis)  is  a mammoth 
grass,  more  like  a bamboo,  and  it  certainly 
can  spread.  We  have  two  nativ'e  Bamboos 
in  the  brooks  of  the  southern  states,  the 
Large  Cane  (Arundinaria  macrosperma) 
and  the  Switch  Cane  (.A.  tecta).  These 
can  probably  be  established  in  northern 
brooks  in  places  where  the  mud  does 
not  freeze  in  winter;  and  more  than  likely 
some  of  the  hardy  Bamboos  from  Japan  will 
grow  out  in  the  water.  For  quick  effects 
sow  seed  of  the  annual  Wild  Rice  (Zizania 
palustris). 


Summer  Insurance 

IT  IS  always  safe  to  give  extra  spray- 
ings with  the  regular  lime-sulphur  and 
arsenate  of  lead  solutions  or  with  lime 
sulphur  alone  at  standard  strengths. 
Should  insects  or  fungi  seem  to  be  paying 
your  garden  extra  attention  at  any  time, 
give  them  an  extra  dose.  The  only  time 
the  lead  should  not  be  used  is  near  ripening 
time  of  the  fruit — say  within  four  weeks  of 
harvesting  dates.  -It  takes  but  a short 
time  to  spray  your  garden.  The  rule  should 
be:  When  in  doubt,  spray.  Use  a nozzle 
that  will  give  a fine,  spreading  mist,  for  all 
sprayings  except  the  one  made  right  after 
the  blossom  petals  fall.  For  this  use  a 
nozzle  giving  a coarse,  driving  spray,  in 
order  to  get  the  solution  into  the  calyx  cups. 

If  there  is  absolutely  no  indication  of 
any  enemies  attacking  your  trees  or  plants, 
it  is  safe  to  leave  off  one  or  two  of  the  spray- 
ing recommended,  and  make  the  only  dor- 
mant lime-sulphur  spraying,  and  that  one 
which  is  made  immediately  after  the  blos- 
som petals  fall.  Spraying  with  lime-sulphur 
seems  to  stimulate  or  help  growth.  The 
hme-sulphur  apparently  is  a tonic  for  the 
trees. 

Successful  control  of  the  enemies  comes 
from  using  the  right  material  at  the  right 
strength  and  at  the  right  time  and  apply 
the  spray  to  every  fraction  of  an  inch  of 
bark,  to  every  bud  and  leaf,  and  the  battle 
will  be  won.  The  recommendations  here 
are  based  on  the  use  of  thoroughly  reliable 
spray  materials.  For  a garden  it  never 
pays  to  try  to  make  your  own  mixtures 
from  the  raw  chemicals.  Many  manufac- 
turers market  high  quality  sprays.  Buy 
only  the  best.  If  you  get  materials  that 
are  too  weak,  they  will  fail  to  be  effective 
on  the  enemies.  If  they  are  too  strong, 
they  may  burn  your  trees  and  plants.  Write 
direct  to  various  manufacturers  of  spraying 
materials,  whose  advertisements  you  see 
in  this  and  other  magazines,  and  have  the 
material  shipped  to  you  by  freight. 


The  Pickerel  Weed  (Pontederia  cordata)  will  establish  itself  along  the  banks  of  brooks  and 

flowers  freely 


In  some  situations  Ferns  may  be  naturalized  on  brook  banks,  especially  when  there  is 

partial  shade 


Canadian  Yew  as  a Ground  Cover  Under  Trees 

ALDRED  SCOTT  WARTHIN  M.chi.a„ 

A NATIVE  EVERGREEN  PLANT  THAT  OFFERS  SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  AS  A COVERT  FOR  THE  WILD  PARTRIDGE 

AND  OTHER  GAME  BIRDS 


The  only  native  American  ^’ew 
reaches  its  fullest  perfection  of 
growth  in  the  sand  dunes  of  the 
eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan 
and  on  sandy*  hills  throughout  the  central 
and  northern  portions  of  the  state.  This 
\ ew  described  under  the  name  of  Taxus 
canadensis  (T.  baccata  var.  minor,  Mich.;  T. 
baccata  var.  canadensis,  Gray;  I.  minor, 
Britt.)  and  known  popularly  as  Trailing 
Hemlock,  is  a prostrate  shrub  with  wide- 
spreading  slender  branches.  In  light  woods 
it  IS  usually  about  eighteen  inches  to  two 


Under  the  shade  of  trees  the  Trailing  Hemlock 
makes  good  evergreen  ground  cover  and  covert  for  wild 
birds 


feet  in  height,  rarely  exceeding  three  feet. 
In  dark,  moist,  and  cool  woods  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  sand  dunes  under  Hemlock  trees 
there  are  taller  varieties  that  often  reach  four 
to  five  feet  in  height.  Its  leaves  are  a bright, 
slightly  yellowish,  green  and  are  shorter  and 
narrower  than  those  of  English  ^’ew.  In 
winter  they  take  on  a reddish  or  brownish 
hue.  In  the  fall  it  ripens  reddish-yellow  or 
vermilion-red  soft,  gelatinous  berries.  A 
number  of  varieties  of  this  form  of  American 
Yew  have  been  described  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  particularly  in  Florida  and 
California.  It  has  a very  wide  range  through- 
out the  country,  from  Newfoundland  to 
Manitoba  and  south  to  Florida. 

This  plant  has  been  recommended  by  Dr. 
Miller  and  others  as  a native  to  be  used  in 
place  of  the  English  Yew  on  the  grounds  that 
it  is  the  only  Yew  that  will  stand  the  severe 
winds  of  our  late  winters  and  early  spring. 
1 he  shrub  can  be  obtained  from  leading 
nurserymen,  and  in  cultivation  tends  to  take 
a somewhat  more  erect  form;  but  that  it 
can  ever  be  a substitute  for  the  rounded, 
modeling  of  the  mass  of  the  English  ^’ew  no 
one  who  has  ever  seen  the  plant  in  its  native 
woods  can  believe.  Its  habit  is  so  absolutely 
different.  It  is  a straggler,  and  essentially 
a ground  cover,  forming  in  shady  woods  a 
beautiful,  billowy  surface,  and  offering  in  its 
shelter  the  last  remaining  haunts  of  the  wild 
partridge.  Where  it  grows  in  its  full  vigor 
no  other  underbrush  will  grow,  and  the 
effect  of  such  a ground  cover  under  trees  is 
one  of  greatest  beauty.  It  is  for  this  especial 
purpose — a beautiful  ground  cover  for  shady 


woods  and  for  the  preservation  of  game  that 
I wish  to  recommend  this  native  Yew.  It 
will  grow  in  any  sandy  soil  in  the  shade, 
preferring  northern  exposure,  but  is  occasion- 
ally found  in  open  sunshine  where  there 
is  an  abundant  supply  of  moisture. 

Although  the  wild  partridge  has  almost 
disappeared  from  Michigan,  I have  rarely 
walked  through  the  woods  where  the  Yew 
forms  a ground  cover  without  starting  some 
of  these  birds. 

To  those  who  own  woodland  the  planting 
of  Canadian  Yew  is  recommended. 


Jaranese  Yew  to  left  with  short  leaved  form.  Taxus  Cus- 
pifata  var.  Brevifolia  in  middle.  Canadian  Yew  or  Trailing 
Hemlock  to  right 


Tested  Vegetable  Planting  Table  for  the  South 

S.  PRENTISS  BALDWIN  Georgia 


TO  MELD  FRESH  VEGETABLES  FROM  NOVEMBER  iST  TO  MAY  iST  SUFFICIENT  FOR  TEN  PERSONS— SPECIALLY 
ADAPTED  TO  SOUTHERN  ALABAMA,  SOUTHERN  GEORGIA  AND  UP  TO  SAVANNAH 

[Editor’s  Note. — This  is  about  as  nearly  perfect  as  any  table  can  be.  It  is  not  a theoretical  one,  but  is  the  result  of  several  years’ 
actual  use  and  corrections  to  date,  by  the  author  and  Mr.  If  . Felvick,  who  has  also  had  considerable  experience  in  vegetable  gardening  in  the  South 
and  who  has  cooperated  in  this  presentation.  A similar  table  was  published  in  1910,  and  the  present  table  is  the  result  of  the  constant  revision  of 
that  each  year  to  date.] 


AGREAI'  point  to  remember,  in 
producing  vegetables  for  winter 
is,  that  as  the  season  progresses, 
the  days  are  growing  shorter  and 
the  heat  less;  the  outdoor  crops  must  reach 
approximate  maturity  in  November  for  they 
will  make  little  growth  after  that. 

Another  point  is  that  the  region  considered 
is  near  the  edge  of  the  frost  line,  where  one 
year  there  is  summer  weather  with  Roses  all 
winter,  and  perhaps  the  next  year  severe 
frosts.  \ egetables  “almost  hardy,”  are  those 
which  may  go  through  a winter  out-of-doors, 
but  are  much  more  sure  crops  in  coldframes. 

A third  point  is  that  most  of  the  planting 
must  be  done  in  the  heat  of  August  and 
September,  when  the  young  seedlings  should 
be  protected  from  much  direct  sun. 

The  distance  apart  for  rows  is  based  on 
hand  cultivation.  If  desired,  all  rows  may  be 
three  feet  apart  to  permit  horse  cultivation.  A 
small  garden,  very  deeply  cultivated  and  thor- 


oughly enriched,  will  produce  better  vegetables 
and  is  more  easily  cared  for  than  a large  area. 
Root  crops,  especially,  require  a deep  soil. 

The  varieties  named  are  those  actually 
used  in  working  up  this  table.  They  are 
not  necessarily-  the  best,  but  they  are  good. 
Other  gardeners  may  prefer  others. 

Buy  the  best  seeds.  Upon  planting  seeds, 
whether  »putside  or  in  flats,  always  protect 
them  from  the  sun  until  the  plants  appear. 
Seeds  need  moisture  and  heat,  to  start,  but 
do  not  need  sun.  Boards  may  be  laid  over 
the  rows;  paper,  cloth,  or  other  covering 
used;  and  the  same  boards  may  be  propped 
up  on  the  south  side,  of  the  rows  to  shade 
the  young  plants. 

In  the  South,  many  vegetables  do  better  if 
planted  on  low  ridges  or  mounds  a few  inches 
above  tbe  level  to  provide  better  drainage. 
Crops  may  be  hastened  by  plantingonthe  south 
slope  of  ridges,  a foot  or  more  high,  or  may 
be  held  back  by  planting  on  the  north  slope. 


An  excellent  plan  for  winter,  to  catch  the 
heat  and  hasten  the  crop  and  at  the  same 
time  furnish  protection  from  frost  and  a 
mulch  between  the  rows,  is  as  follows: 

Plant  the  row  to  run  east  and  west,  then 
prop  up  a board  on  the  north  side  of  the  row 
at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  over  the  plants, 
admitting  the  south  sun.  .Another  board 
may  lie  flat  between  the  rows,  except  when 
frost  threatens,  when  it  should  be  tipped 
up  over  the  row  against  the  north  board, 
making  a complete  frost-proof  cover. 

Sufficient  water,  applied  when  needed, 
is  better  than  frequent  small  applications. 
In  hot  weather,  apply  in  the  evening.  In 
cold  weather,  apply  in  the  morning.  Water 
sparingly  when  cold  delays  growth. 

To  prevent  injury  from  frost,  liberal  use 
of  cloth  for  covering  should  be  made  in 
small,  compact  gardens.  Smudge  fires,  of 
pine  covered  with, wet  straw,  may  be  main- 
tained through  the  night  and  should  con- 
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tinue  until  middle  forenoon.  Shade  frosted 
plants  in  the  morning,  and  sprinkle  with  cold 
water.  You  can  be  quite  sure  of  frost  coming 
when  the  thermometer  is  down  to  40  degrees 
and  the  air  clear  and  calm. 


To  adapt  this  table  to  use  farther  north 
(to  Charleston)  will  require  little  (if  ?ny) 
change  of  time  of  planting,  but  more  use  of 
coldframes;  and  such  vegetables  as  horse 
radish,  rhubarb,  celery,  and  salsify,  which 


suffer  much  from  heat,  may  be  added.  The 
varieties  named  are  those  actually  used 
in  the  garden  where  this  table  was  worked 
out;  others  of  similar  type  may,  of  course,  be 
substituted. 


NAME 

VARIETY 

WHERE  AND  WHEN  TO  PLANT 

QUANTITY 

DIRECTIONS 

Artichoke  (Jeru- 
salem) 

Outside,  March  i.  Ready  in  8 months 

200-ft.  row;  2 qts.  tubers  to 
100  ft. 

Hardy  perennial.  Plant  tubers  4 inches  deep  in  rows 
5 feet  apart;  2 feet  apart  in  row.  Light  soil  and  sun. 
Fine  for  soup  or  boiled  and  creamed,  or  salad  or  pickles 

Beans 

Valentine  or  Masterpiece 

Coldframes  or  greenhouse,  October  i,  and 
every  2 weeks  thereafter.  Ready  6 weeks 

40-ft.  row  each  time.  I qt. 
to  150  ft. 

Tender.  Sow  seeds  2 inches  deep  in  rows  I^  feet  apart 
4 inches  apart  in  row.  Not  too  rich  soil 

Beans 

Broad  Windsor 

Outside  September  i 

150-ft.  row;  I qt.  seed 

Hardy.  Plant  3 inches  deep,  rows  3 feet  apart;  4 in- 
ches apart  in  row.  Pinch  out  head  when  in  bloom 

Beets 

Crosby’s  Egyptian;  Crimson 
Globe 

Outside  September  i;  Outside  November 
I.  Ready  9 weeks 

lOO-ft.  row  each  time,  i oz. 
to  ICXD  ft. 

Hardy.  Plant  ^ inch  deep  in  rows  I5  feet  apart.  Thin 
for  greens.  Deep  soil,  no  fresh  manure.  Soak  seed 
over  night 

Chard 

Lucullus 

Coldframe  September  15;  Outside  Sept- 
ember I 

30-ft.  row 

Almost  hardy.  Grow  like  beets.  Use  outside  leaves, 
leaving  crown  to  grow.  Use  for  greens,  or  leaf  stalks 
like  asparagus 

Brussels  sprouts 

Seed-bed  September  i ; Transplant  outside. 
Ready  4 months. 

200  plants;  I packet  seed 

Hardy.  Sow  seeds  ^ inch  deep.  Set  2 feet  apart;  i| 
feet  apart  in  row.  Cultivate  like  cabbage. 

Cabbage 

Copenhagen  market  or  French 
Printemps 

Seed-bed  September  i and  October  i. 
Transplant  outside.  Ready  4 months 

300  plants,  I packet  seed 

Hardy.  Sow  seeds  | inch  deep.  Plants:  Rows  3 feet 
apart;  i|  feet  apart  in  row.  Moist,  manure  and  cul- 
tivate well  Set  plants  deep. 

Cauliflower 

Early  Snowball;  Dwarf  Erfurt 
or  Gilt  Edge 

Seed-bed  September  i.  Transplant  to 
coldframes  October  i;  Transplant  twice 
and  set  deep.  Ready  4 months 

200  plants;  i packet  seed 

Almost  hardy.  Sow  seed  | inch  deep;  plant  rows  2 feet 
apart,  l|  feet  apart  in  row.  Moist,  rich  and  manure. 
Blanch  heads  by  tying  up 

CoUards 

Georgia 

Cultivate  like  cabbage 

A non-heading  cabbage  not  equal  to  it  in  quality 

Carrots 

Half  Short  or  Early  Scarlet 
Horn 

Outside  August  15  and  October  i.  Ready 
12  to  IS  weeks 

icx>-ft.  row  each  time,  i oz. 
to  200  ft. 

Hardy.  ^ inch  deep.  Rows  i|  feet  apart;  4 inches 
apart  in  row.  Seed  slow  to  start 

Cucumber 

English  Telegraph 

Greenhouse,  September  15;  Greenhouse, 
October  15;  Greenhouse,  November  15, 
Greenhouse,  December  15.  Day  heat,  85 
degrees;  Night  heat,  65  degrees.  Ready 
6 to  8 weeks 

5 plants  each  time,  i oz.  for 
50  hills 

Tender.  Set  i inch  deep;  5 feet  apart;  moist,  rich. 
Pinch  out  main  stem  when  2 feet  long.  Pinch  outside 
branches  at  6 or  8 feet.  Leave  only  3 side  branches 
to  a plant  and  only  half  the  fruit.  Do  not  fertilize 
blossoms 

Eggplant 

Long  Purple 

Outside,  August  15;  Transplant  to  green- 
house October  15.  Dry  heat,  day,  90  de- 
grees; Dry  heat,  night,  65  degrees  Ready 
4 to  5 months 

30  plants;  I packet  seed 

Very  tender.  Plant  | inch  deep;  2 feet  apart.  Rich, 
moist  soil.  Blossoms  should  be  fertilized  by  hand 

Kale 

Dwarf  Scotch 

Seed-bed  September  i;  Set  outside  October 
15.  Ready  3 to  4 months 

50  plants;  I packet  seed 

Hardy.  ^ inch  deep;  rows  3 feet  apart;  1 foot  apart  in 
row  in  deep  sand  and  mold.  When  top  is  cut  off  for 
use,  side  shoots  will  start 

Kohlrabi 

Early  Vienna 

Outside,  October  1.  Ready  2 to  3 months 

200-ft.  row.  I oz.  to  200  ft. 

Hardy.  J inch  deep;  rows  i|  feet  apart;  6 inches  apart 
in  row.  Grow  and  use  like  turnip 

Lettuce 

May  King  or  California  But- 
ter or  Boston  Market 

Seed-bed  October  15  and  every  2 weeks 
after.  Transplant  into  coldframes. 

SO  plants  each  time  i oz. 
2000  plants 

Almost  hardy.  Set  J inch  deep;  6 inches  apart  each 
way  in  light  rich  soil. 

Muskmelon 

English:  Sutton’s  A-i  or  Sut- 
ton’s Emerald  Gem  or  Wind- 
sor Castle 

Outside  September  i;  Remove  to  green- 
house October  I.  Dry  heat,  day,  90  de- 
grees; Dry  heat,  night,  70  degrees.  Ready 
4 to  5 months 

30  plants;  l oz.  seed 

Tender.  Plant  i inch  deep;  hills  3 feet  apart  in  light 
soil.  Manure  water  after  fruit  is  set.  Blossom  to  be 
fertilized  by  hand.  Pinch  off  tip  of  vine  when,  first 
blossoms  come 

Onions 

Ailsa  Craig  or  Multiplier  or 
Globe 

Outside,  seed  August  i;  Outside,  sets  Aug- 
ust I.  Ready  4 to  5 months.  Sets  ready 
3 months 

I oz.  seed  to  150  ft.;  I qt.  sets 
to  100  ft. 

Hardy.  Seed  ^ inch  deep;  sets  2 inch  deep;  rows  i^ 
feet  apart.  Moist,  rich  soil  and  sun 

Pepper 

Sweet  Spanish  or  Sweet  Moun- 
tain 

Greenhouse,  August  15.  Moist  heat,  day, 
90  degrees;  Moist  heat,  night,  70  degrees. 
Ready  4 months.  Start  outside 

30  plants;  i packet  seed 

Tender.  Seeds  | inch  deep;  2 feet  apart.  Manure 
water  after  fruit  sets.  Need  not  fertilize  blossoms 

Parsley 

Outside,  September  i.  Ready  2 months 

30-ft.  row;  1 packet  seed 

Hardy.  Plant  \ inch  deep  in  rows  ij  feet  apart.  Seeds 
slow  to  start,  soak  over  night 

Peas 

Gradus  or  Witham  Wonder; 
(Extra  Early)  Smooth  varie- 
ties, outside,  December  I, 
more  hardy,  less  quality 

In  coldframe  October  i and  every  2 weeks; 
Ready  2 to  3 months.  Outside  same  dates 
(always  an  uncertain  crop). 

lOO-ft.  row  each  time  I pt. 
to  100  ft. 

Almost  hardy.  Plant  4 inches  deep  in  rows  2 feet 
apart.  Moist,  not  too  rich  soil.  Soak  seed  over  night 

Potato 

Irish  Cobbler,  or  Early  Rose 

Outside,  August  r,  for  new  potatoes  all 
winter.  Ready  3 months 

J acre.  8 bushels  per  acre. 

Hardy.  Plant  whole  in  rows  3 feet  apart;  i foot  apart 
in  row.  Moist,  light,  rich  soil 

Sweet  potato 

Yellow  Yam  or  Georgia  Yam 

Bed  thickly  in  March;  Transplant  the 
sprouts  outside  May  i.  Ready  6 months 

J acre.  3 pounds  to  lOO-ft. 
row. 

Very  deep  sand.  Make  rows  3 feet  apart.  Plant  2 feet 
apart  in  row.  Store  before  frost 

Peanuts 

Virginia  or  Georgia  or  Italian 

Outside,  May  I 

3 inches  deep  in  hills  2 feet  apart.  Light,  deep  soil. 
Shell  before  planting 

Radish 

French  Breakfast  or  Scarlet 
Turnip 

Outside,  October  i and  October  15  and 
November  i;  Coldframes  November  I and 
every  ten  days.  Ready  6 weeks 

IS-foot  row  each  tjme.  1 oz. 
to  100  ft. 

Hardy.  Plant  i inch  deep  in  rows  8 inches  apart 

Spinach 

Prickly  or  Winter 
New  Zealand 

Outside,  September  i and  November  i 
(doubtful  crop). 

Coldframe,  September  i (A  sure,  abundant 
product  all  winter) 

75-ft.  row  each  time,  i oz.  to 
ISO  ft. 
lOO-ft.  row 

Almost  hardy.  Plant  i inch  deep  in  rows  li  feet 
apart;  3 inches  apart  in  row 

Strawberries 

Lady  Thompson  or  Hefflin  or 
Hoffman  or  St.  Louis 

Transplant  every  year  in  October.  Ready 
in  February  or  March 

200  plants 

Hardy.  Rows  2 feet  apart;  i foot  apart  in  row.  Rich 
sandy  loam;  mulch  in  summer  but  no  stable  manure. 
Confine  to  single  crowns 

Tomato 

Beauty  or  Perfection 

Greenhouse,  August  15;  September  5; 
September  30.  Ready  4 months 

25  plants  each  time.  I packet 
seed. 

Tender.  Plant  J inch  deep;  i^  feet  apart.  Pinch  out 
tips  above  fourth  bunch  ©f  fruit.  Pinch  out  all  side 
shoots.  Fertilize  blossom  by  hand 

Turnip 

Purple  Top,  Strap  Leaf 
White  Egg 

Outside,  October  i.  Ready  2 to  3 months 
November  l 
December  I 

200-ft.  row.  1 oz.  for  200  ft. 
lOO-ft.  row 
lOO-ft.  row 

Hardy.  Plant  ^ inch  deep  in  rows  i4  feet  apart;  3 
inches  apart  in  row.  Moist  and  rich  soil 

Rampion 

Outside  September  i.  Ready  2 months 

lOO-ft.  row.  J oz.  seed 

Hardy.  Rows  3 feet  apart 

WHEN  the  Taft 
a d m inistra- 
tion  succeed- 
ed the  Roose- 
velt regime  in  1908  there  were  necessarily 
some  changes  at  the  White  House. 

(This  is  not  a political  essay,  and  no  one 
need  drop  it  on  that  account.)  One  of 
the  principal  domestic  innovations  by  the 
incoming  tenants,  and  the  one  to  receive,  and 
deserve,  the  most  notice  from  the  newspaper 
men,  was  the  Jersey  cow.  The  Tafts  bought 
a beautiful  pure-bred  mild-eyed  Jersey  which, 
through  all  the  summer  months  grazed  orna- 
mentally on  the  White  House  lawn.  It 
caught  the  popular  fancy.  It  was  delicious 
to  imagine  the  amiable  president  and  his  wife 
being  called  to  the  work  of  each  returning  day 
by  the  moo  of  the  affectionate  bossy.  All  the 
newspaper  men  and  the  chance  visitors  photo- 


The  peacock  has  been  known  and  prized  as  a garden  at- 
traction for  ages 

graphed  the  pretty  creature,  and  her  picture 
appeared  widely  on  souvenir  post  cards.  A 
few  society  families  immediately  bought 
Jersey  cows  for  their  lawns,  and  for  a time 
there  loomed  the  possibility  of  a social  fad. 
However,  this  kind  of  snobbery  is  not  very 
strong  in  .America,  and  the  imitators  of  the 
presidential  family  were  never  too  numerous 
to  mention. 

But  the  idea  was  a good  one,  and  the  gentle 
Jersey  in  the  garden  was  a welcome  exchange 
for  the  bull  dog  which  had  characterized  the 
preceding  administration.  (No  political  re- 
flections intended,  remember.)  Such  a pic- 
turesque figure  added  life 
and  vivacity,  a most  in- 
dubitable interest  to  the 
White  House  grounds. 

W hat  possible  provision  of 
pergola  or  gazing  globe  or 
grotto  could  have  done  as 
much  ? It  was  the  touch  of 
life.  It  made  the  whole 
world  kin  to  the  garden,  and 
the  reporters  were  quick  to 
see  it. 

I his  historic  episode  has 
its  place  in  the  world  story 
of  gardening..  I he  histori- 
ans of  the  gentle  art  have 
usually  credited  that  anci- 
ent gardener  Bridgmanwith 
a revolutionary  invention 
when  he  first  introduced 
his  famous  ha-ha  into  Ping- 
land.  Like  many  other 
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great  inventions  the  ha-ha  has  now  been 
pretty  thoroughly  forgotten,  but  the  facts  are 
worth  recounting.  Up  to  the  time  of  Bridg- 
man, that  is,  let  us  say,  about  the  year  1720 
all  gardens  had  been  enclosed.  They  were 
shut  off  from  the  world  about,  even  when  the 
adjoining  land  was  made  up  of  rolling  mea- 
dows, picturesque  pastures,  sightly  cultivated 
fields,  even  when  it  abounded  in  wide  and 
pleasant  views.  Those  walls  had  to  be  there 
to  keep  the  roaming  cattle  and  other  intruders 
out  of  the  gardens.  But  Bridgman,  as  we 
have  intimated,  had  an  idea.  His  scheme 
was  to  build  a fence,  but  to  have  it  sunk  quite 
out  of  sight  in  a ditch.  This  protected  the 
house  grounds  from  pasturing  cattle,  but  it 
left  all  the  views  open.  It  is  surmised  that 
the  name  ha-ha  was  suggested  by  the  fox 
hunters  who  came  suddenly  upon  one  of  them 
while  in  full  chase. 

When  Bridgman  pulled  down  the  garden 
walls  and  let  the  landscape  in  he  opened  the 
way  to  landscape  gardening.  At  least  it  is 
the  theorj"  of  historj^  that  this  idea  did  truly 
make  possible  that  style  of  gardening  for 
which  England  has  since  grown  famous,  the 
style  which  accepts  and  uses  the  whole  na- 
tural landscape,  and  which  was  indeed  never 
called  landscape  gardening  until  a quarter 
of  a century  afterward.  It  seems  to  us  now 
like  a genuinely  great  discovery;  and  as  our 
minds  go  back  to  the  time  when  gentlemen 
and  ladies  first  looked  out  from  their  homes 
and  saw  the  landscape,  we  have  a lively 
image  of  the  scene  before  them.  There  was 
the  wide  stretch  of  mild,  peaceful,  gracious 
cultivated  English  fields, — fields  of  waving 
grain  animated  by  the  busy  laborers  and 
rolling  pastures  animated  by  the  grazing 
sheep  and  the  sleek  English  cattle.  It  was 
a landscape  full  of  life  and  of  humanity. 

It  is  easy  enough  for  the  social  student  to 
see  in  this  significant  incident  a direct  con- 
nection with  the  rise  of  English  democracy. 

Prom  the  days  when  the  ha-ha  replaced  the 
stone  wall  the  British  aristocrat  looked  out 
upon  the  fields  full  of  working  men  and  wo- 
men, and  the  workers  looked  in  on  him,  and 
behold  they  stood  all  on  the  same  level! 

Interesting  as  is  this  unity  of  gardening 
with  social  history  we  must  not  dwell  upon  it 
here.  We  can  remember,  though,  that  in 
, those  princely  meadows  surrounding  some  of 
these  great  mansions  were  herds  of  deer, 
more  lively  and  picturesque  if  possible  than 
the  cows  or  the  sheep.  I hose  fine  scenes 
have  indeed  not  been  forgotten  in  the  present. 


Not  long  ago  I visited  my- 
self a country  house  in 
England  where  three 
hundred  semi  - domesti- 
cated deer  grazed  before  the  dining  room 
windows.  It  was  a sight  to  remember, 
and  I think  formed  as  fine  a garden  feature  as 
I ever  saw.  And  in  another  place,  within 
trolley-ride  of  London,  as  we  would  say,  I 
photographed  dozens  of  deer  at  my  leisure 
as  they  ran  free  in  a big  public  park.  I might 
add  further  that  while  walking  in  the  parks  and 
forests  of  Germany  I have  often  enjoyed  the 
sight  of  half-wild,  half-tame  deer  grazing 
quietly  within  reach  or  bounding  gracefully 
out  of  the  way  at  my  approach.  It  is  not 
at  all  clear  to  me  why  this  kind  of  ornamental 
gardening  is  unknown  in  modern  America. 

Deer  to  be  useful  in  landscape  gardening 
must  of  course,  be  measurably  domesticated. 


The  stately  swan  is  an  added  element  of  interest  to  our  water  gardens,  where  already  we  like  to  grow  the 

Water-lilies 


Introduce  sheep  into  the  park  area  fronting  the  country 
house  and  the  picture  is  complete 

They  are  then  kept  like  other  household 
stock,  fed,  petted,  and  admired,  and  in  due 
season  the  venison  roast  helps  to  break  the 
monotony  of  beef,  pork,  and  mutton.  1 his 
is  a thousand  times  better  than  the  method 
followed  in  many  of  the  states  where  wild 
deer  are  protected  by  stringent  legislation 
and  where  though  very  rarely  seen  by  any  one 
they  make  themselves  a constant  nuisance 
to  the  farmers. 

Speaking  of  those  English  gardens  with  their 
living  embellishments  one  thinks  easily  of 
other  fancies.  Eor  example:  of  the  gorgeous 
peacock  strutting  on  the  lawn.  A painting 
of  an  English  garden  would  hardly  be  com- 
plete without  this  fine 
chromatic  feature.  The 
peacock  to  be  sure  has  been 
known  and  prized  as  a gar- 
den attraction  throughout 
Europe  and  even  in  China; 
and  we  have  been  given  to 
understand  that  the  only 
reason  why  the  species  is 
rare  in  America  is  that  it 
does  not  take  kindlly  to  our 
climate  and  our  republican 
ways.  Nevertheless  it  may 
be  seen  genteelly  promenad- 
ing about  certain  of  our 
public  parks. 

American  park  superin- 
tendents in  fact  early  took 
to  the  notion  of  supplying 
their  sunny  lawns  and  bosky 
woods  and  stretches  of 
water  with  some  life  and  an- 
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imation.  Grazing  sheep  and  skit- 
tering squirrels  had  the  first  pre- 
ference, but  nowadays  any  good 
park  superintendent  keeps  a big 
menagerie.  In  his  stables  and 
pens  are  quantities  of  ornamental 
pets  and  poultry  — peacocks, 
swans,  and  ducks  galore.  I am 
not  referring  now  to  the  zoologi- 
cal gardens  where  collections 
of  exotic  curiosities  are  kept 
in  cages,  but  simply  to  the 
systematic  breeding,  rearing, 
and  keeping  of  specimens  to  en- 
liven the  fields  and  waters  of  the 
ordinary  parks.  Three  or  four 
good  swans  on  the  little  lake  add 
immeasurably  to  its  pictorial 
charm  and  please  the  grown-ups 
as  well  as  the  children.  Flocks  of 
parti-colored  ducks  are  only  less 
interesting.  The  use  of  such  ma- 
terials in  private  gardens  in  America  has  been 
rare,  but  may  be  most  cordially  recommended 
for  places  of  a certain  size. 

One  related  line  of  action  has  indeed  struck 
the  popular  fancy  in  this  country.  This  is 
the  encouragement  of  bird  life.  Splendid 
parks  have  been  set  apart  as  bird  sanctuaries, 
some  of  them  comprising  only  an  acre  or 
two,  others  covering  many  square  miles. 
These  establishments  deserve  the  warmest 
encouragement,  not  alone  because  they  pro- 
vide a place  of  refuge  for  the  birds,  but  still 
more  because  they  will  soon  become  havens  of 
refuge  for  men  and  women  also.  They  will 
be  gardens  in  which  all  creatures  may  live 
unafraid  and  in  which  there  will  be  restored 
some  of  the  peace  and  confidence  of  the  primal 
paradise.  There  is  a most  fundamental 
fitness  in  the  whole  proceeding  when  a nature- 
lover  like  Mr.  Baynes  joins  with  a poet  like 
Mr.  McKaye  to  establish  a bird  sanctuary 
dedicating  the  place  with  ceremonies  of  poetry 
and  drama. 

Almost  every  garden  can  be  a bird  refuge. 
The  primary  choice  seems  to  lie  between  cats 
and  birds,  but  if  something  can  be  done  about 
the  former  there  are  many  good  practical 
ways  of  attracting  the  latter.  Bird  houses 
may  be  made  a telling  feature  of  the  garden 
even  when  considered  solely  for  their  orna- 
mental effect.  In  many  gardens  they  have 
been  built  for  this  purpose  singly  and  without 
any  care  whether  they  were 
ever  inhabited  or  not.  But 
if  the  purple  martins  come, 
or  the  wrens  or  the  blue- 
birds, they  make  the  gar- 
den immediately  a place 
of  life  and  interest  and 
many  times  more  agreea- 
ble to  the  human  folks 
who  pretend  to  own  it. 

About  the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  encourage 
the  company  of  the  birds 
is  to  feed  them,  and  the 
gardener’s  way  to  feed 
them  is  to  grow  those  trees 
and  shrubs  which  bear 
edible  fruits  of  which  the 
birds  are  fond.  Here  is 
a list  of  those  recom- 
mended : 

.American  Mountain  Ash; 

European  Mountain  Ash; 

Staghorn  Sumac;  Smooth 
Sumac;  Raspberries,  Thim- 
bleberries,  and  Blackber- 
ries; American  Elder,  Sweet 


Elder,  Black  Elder;  Virginia 
Creeper,  Woodbine;  Red  Mul- 
berry; Russian  Mulberry;  Hack- 
berry,  Nettle-tree  or  Sugar-berry; 
Winterberry  (Black  Alder);  Bay- 
berry  (Wax  Myrtle);  Barberry, 
Common  European;  Shad  Bush, 
(June  Berry);  Black  Cherry  (Rum 
Cherry);  Choke  Cherry; 
Greenbrier,  Cat  brier, 
Bullbrier;  Blueberries 
and  Huckleberries;  Tu- 
pelo, Sour  Gum,  Pepperidge; 
Flowering  Dogwood;  Red  Osier 
Dogwood;  Alternate-leaved  Cor- 
nel, Green  Osier  Dogwood;  Red 
Cedar,  Savin. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
this  list  of  shrubs  suited  to  the 
tastes  of  the  birds  includes  hardly 
a single  species  which  is  not  of 
the  highest  value  purely  as  an 
ornamental.  So  it  is  easy  to  combine  almost 
any  scheme  of  garden  planting  with  the  best 
of  plans  for  attracting  the  birds. 

The  squirrels  have  already  been  mentioned. 
They  may  prove  to  be  the  most  available 
pets  in  some  gardens.  Even  in  the  larger 
cities  it  is  easy  to  keep  a few  squirrels  at 
large.  With  a little  feeding  they  become 
friendly  and  familiar  and  altogether  good 
company.  The  gray  squirrels  are  the  pretti- 
est, the  easiest  tamed  and  the  least  mischie- 
vous. The  little  wild  chattering  red  squirrels, 
on  the  other  hand,  rob  birds’  nests  and  store- 
room shelves  and  seem  to  have  a native  turn 
for  every  sort  of  elfish  wickedness. 

Quite  another  class  of  pets  may  be  kept  in 
the  garden  pool.  Goldfish  are  as  pretty  as 
Poppies  and  as  interesting  as  Witch  Hazel 
in  November.  In  all  our  Southern  states 
they  can  be  kept  throughout  the  year  in  any 
garden  aquarium  which  has  a proper  allow- 
ance of  fresh  water.  Indeed  they  can  be 
successfully  wintered  pretty  well  northward 
in  deeper  pools  where  the  supply  of  fresh  and 
moderately  tempered  water  can  be  depended 
on.  And  they  go  a long  way  coward  adding 
ornament  and  zest  to  the  garden. 

From  this  point  my  mind  goes  back  once 
more  to  a cosy  little  garden  I once  visited  on 
the  rolling  hills  of  Gloucestershire.  It  was  a 
typical  English  garden  with  a high  stone  wall 
about  it,  a great  abundance  of  amazingly 


healthy  flowers  in  bloom,  and  a household  of 
charming  hosts.  And  the  little  girl  of  the 
family  brought  me  to  see  Thomas,  her  pet 
tortoise,  who  lived  in  that  cosy  walled  garden 
and  who  very  well  knew  his  little  mistress 
and  would  perform  sundry  simple  tricks  under 
her  commands.  This  little  girl  explained 
to  me  that  on  the  next  afternoon  there  was 
to  be  a church  fair  in  the  village  and  that 
she  was  going  to  take  Thomas  to  meet  all 
the  other  pet  tortoises  of  the  neighborhood 
in  a grand  tortoise  race.  Suitable  prizes  were 
offered  and  she  hoped  Thomas  would  take  the 
premier.  I hoped  so  too,  and  like  a good 
American  I would  gladly  have  bet  a dollar 
on  him,  but  that  wasn’t  permitted  at  the 
church  fair.  Besides  I couldn’t  go  to  the 
fair,  anyway;  but  I’ll  never  forget  that 
garden  on  the  hills  of  Gloucestershire,  nor 
my  little  hostess,  nor  Thomas. 


The  gorgeous  peacock  strutting  on  the  lawn  ’’ 


From  the  creeping  tortoise  it  is  not  a far  cry 
to  the  serpent,  and  any  one  grossly  inclined  to 
levity  might  recall  the  story  of  the  first  woman 
in  her  new  garden  and  the  beguiling  pet  she 
kept  there.  But  that  would  be  too  trifling  a 
witticism,  and  besides  it  would  lead  to  quite 
he  wrong  conclusions  in  this  connection.  , 
Yet  it  is  true  that  even  the  bugs  in  the 
garden  may  almost  become  pets  to  the  one 
who  works  daily  with  them.  At  least  I can 
say  that  the  humming  bird  moths  who  visit 
our  four  o’clocks  and  evening  primroses  while 
we  linger  after  supper  through  the  long  sum- 
mer evenings  are  as  welcome  as  any  visitors 
could  be. 

Doubtless  some  one  is  wondering  why  cats 
and  dogs  are  not  mentioned,  seeing  they  are 
the  commonest  of  domestic 
pets  and  the  likeliest  to  find 
their  way  into  the  garden. 
Of  course  their  company  in 
the  garden  is  quite  as  good 
as  it  is  in  the  libraiy",  and 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
against  them,  unless  it  be 
what  has  already  been  said, 
vide  licit,  that  the  cat  is  just 
about  certain  to  make  way 
with  the  birds  and  may  have 
to  be  excluded  on  that  ac- 
count. Perhaps  I ought  to 
confess  also  that  I am  per- 
sonally not  fond  of  cats,  or 
dogs.  They  are  really  not 
garden  pets  at  all.  They  in- 
vade the  house  and  establish 
themselves  there.  If  one  is 
to  have  company  thus  all  the 
time,  indoors  and  out,  sum- 
mer and  winter,  the  year 
round,  it  might  better  be 
babies.  Yes,  better  babies. 
Quite  decidedly  I give  my 
preference  to  them. 


■ If  one  is  to  have  company  all  the  time,  I give  my  preference  to  babies  ” 


Birds  are  ever  welcome 
visitors  and  the  plants  to  feed 
them  have  also  decided  garden 
value 


« 
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AUGUST  PLANS  FOR  WINTER  FLOWERS  — COMBINATION  CROPS  FOR  THE  CARNATION  HOUSE 


BECAL  SE  of  the  improvements  made 
m the  last  few  years  and  because  of 
Its  happ)'-go-lucky  disposition,  the 
Carnation  is  deeply  intrenched  in 
the  hearts  of  the  American  flower  lover. 
Every  little  home  that  boasts  of  a greenhouse 
features  Carnations,  and  in  places  of  larger 
pretension,  where  the  “greenhouse”  consists  of 
a range,  the  Carnation  surely  claims  a large 
section.  Now,  Carnations  are  really  easy  to 
grow;  even  though  somewhat  neglected  they 
yheld  fair  returns.  They  are  also  good  mixers, 
not  being  fussy  about  other  plants  being  grown 
in  the  same  house  with  them  (as  Roses  are), 
which  makes  a special  appeal  to  the  small  gar- 
dener who  expects  to  grow  lots  of  things  in  the 
same  house.  Carnations  are  usually  grown  in 
benches  from  plants  brought  indoors  in 
August.  The  cuttings  are  struck  in  sand  dur- 


Freesia  is  useful  for  early  spring  flower.  Keep  growing  in 
a light  place 


ing  the  winter  and  potted  up  when  rooted  into 
2-inch  pots,  from  which  they  are  later  trans- 
ferred to  4-inch  pots.  From  these  they  are 
usually  planted  out  in  the  field  (about  May  1st 
in  this  latitude).  Some  people  plant  right 
into  the  benches,  but  in  order  to  do  this  you 
must  have  well  ventilated  houses;  and  it  robs 
you  of  the  use  of  the  greenhouse  during  sum- 
mer. .About  the  latter  part  of  August  the 
plants  are  brought  in  from  the  field  and  then 
starts  the  forcing  process.  Be  careful  to  shade 
the  plants  for  a few  days,  until  they  get  over 
the  shock  of  transplanting,  and  water  carefully 
until  they  are  well  established.  Keep  the 
shoots  pinched  off  until  the  flowers  are  to 
form;  then  put  up  the  supports.  1 here  are 
several  methods  of  staking,  but  the  two  best 
are  the  individual  support  and  the  wire  and 
cross  string  methods.  Carnations  grow  well 
in  a night  temperature  ranging  from  50  to  55 
degrees,  and  I have  seen  some  very  fine  flowers 
grown  considerably  cooler,  but  tbe  plants  do 
not  then  produce  the  quantity. 

WHAT  CAN  BE  GROWN  .AT  THE  SAME  TIME? 

I'he  space  under  the  benches  may  be  used 
for  mushrooms,  endive,  chickory,  seakale,  aspara- 
gus and  rhubarb.  lor  mushrooms,  place 


boards  against  the  bench  legs  for  supports; 
prepare  the  beds  about  twelve  inches  deep 
with  horse  manure  which  is  kept  moist  while 
heating.  When  the  heat  has  passed  the  high 
point  (which  is  told  by  a thermometer)  and 
starts  to  recede,  it  is  time  to  spawn.  This 
should  not  be  done,  however,  until  the  ther- 
mometer registers  90  degrees  and  the  tempera- 
ture is  falling.  Break  up  the  spawn  into 
pieces  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  plant  them 
in  the  bed  about  four  inches  apart  and  two 
inches  deep.  Then  pound  the  bed  with  a 
brick,  making  it  as  firm  as  possible.  Insert  a 
thermometer  and  watch  carefully  for  a few 
days.  If  the  temperature  does  not  rise  more 
than  a few  degrees,  cover  the  bed  by  adding  one 
to  one  and  a half  inches  of  good  clean,  sifted 
soil.  Then  curtains  or  boards  must  be  placed 
on  the  sides  of  the  benches  to  keep  out  the 
light.  Water  the  bed  carefully  with  water 
warmed  to  90  degrees,  dissolving  m every  gal- 
lon a teaspoonful  of  salt.  Apply  with  a very 
fine  hose,  or  with  a spray  pump.  Do  it  fre- 
quently; nev'er  let  the  bed  get  dry  and  try  to 
keep  its  condition  as  even  as  possible. 

Ejidive  and  seakale  are  raised  by  sowing  the 
seeds  out  of  doors  in  early  spring.  Keep  it 
well  cultivated  during  the  summer,  and  when 
the  tops  ripen  in  the  fall,  dig  and  store'  in  a 
trench.  Bring  in  the  roots  and  plant  under  the 
benches  in  a light  compost  that  is  retentive  of 
moisture.  The  droppings  from  a spent  mush- 
room bed,  with  equal  parts  of  soil,  is  a good 
mixture.  Keep  the  roots  covered  with  in- 
verted flower  pots  to  bleach  the  shoots. 
Though  both  vegetables  can  stand  more  heat 
than  a Carnation  house  temperature,  yet  they 
can  be  grown  with  the  Carnations  by  a little 
careful  application 

Lettuce  and  cauliflower  also  are  similarly 
grown.  Sow  seeds  in  flats  and,  when  the 
plants  are  large  enough,  put  into  2-mch  pots 
from  which  they  are  put  into  the  benches. 
Use  the  cool  end  of  the  house  for  these  plants 
and  a good,  rich,  heavy  soil.  leed  freely 
when  they  start  to  head  up.  Sow  every  two  to 
three  weeks  for  a succession. 

Spinach  and  parsley  should  be  started  in  the 
benches  where  they  are  to  grow.  My  system 
is  to  sow  New  Zealand  spinach  in  August  and 
^y  fall  a full  growth  would  be  established  that 
would  keep  up  a generous  supply  all  winter. 
The  common  spinach  is  planted  in  much  the 
same  way,  only  considerably  later — October 
1st  will  do;  but  I have  discarded  this  type  en- 
tirely because  of  the  increased  returns  from  the 
New  Zealand.  Parsley  is  best  grown  by  lifting 
the  roots  from  the  garden  about  September  i st, 
planting  in  the  benches  about  twelve  inches 
apart  each  way. 

Asparagus  from  the  greenhouse  during 
winter  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  vegetables 
imaginable.  The  whole  shoot  is  edible  and  the 
flavor  is  superior  to  that  of  any  outdoor  prod- 
uct. The  difficulty  lies  in  securing  strong 


roots  to  force.  An  old  bed  is  tbe  ideal  supply 
— a bed  where  you  can  leave  a row  or  two  to 
grow  up  to  “grass”  instead  of  cutting,  in  the 
spring.  After  they  have  been  frosted,  the 
roots  are  dug  and  brought  into  the  greenhouse 
and  planted  in  beds  under  the  benches  in  a 
compost  similar  to  that  recommended  for  sea- 
kale. Lacking  this,  however,  any  good  garden 
soil  will  do. 

Rhubarb  is  grown  exactly  like  asparagus. 
Lift  the  roots  in  winter,  plant  under  the 
benches,  and  bleach  with  a curtain.  This 
vegetable  is  delicious  when  growing  in  a green- 
house, as  It  does  not  then  develop  any  of  the 
stringiness  so  objectionable  to  outside  grown 
rhubarb. 

FLOWERS  FROM  SEED 

Flowers  from  seed  for  greenhouse  forcing  are 
usually  handled  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
the  vegetables.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  flats  or 
pans  and  when  large  enough  to  handle  are 
potted  up  in  2-inch  pots  from  which,  when 
well  rooted,  they  are  either  benched  or  grown 
on  in  pots.  The  latter  method  is  preferable 
in  most  cases,  as  it  makes  additional  crops  pos- 
sible because,  after  flowering,  the  pots  can  be 
immediately  removed,  making  room  for  other 
plants.  It  is  important,  when  planting  either 
in  benches  or  the  final  pots,  to  give  the  plants 
good  rich  soil. 

Sweet  Alyssum  used  as  an  edging  plant  for 
the  benches  will  droop  over  the  sides  and  will 
provide  plenty  of  flowers  for  cutting  and  not 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  Carnations. 
Sow  September  ist,  or  thereabouts  for  flowers 
all  winter.  Candytuft  can  be  handled  in 
much  the  same  way,  planting  on  the  edges  of 
the  benches.  Stock  is  sown  about  August  ist 
and  every  three  or  four  weeks  for  succession. 
I always  prefer  Stock  in  pots,  flowering  them 
in  6-  or  7-mch  pots.  Mignonette  should  be 
sown  around  August  1st  and  does  best  in 
benches.  Although  I have  seen  some  very  fine 
Mignonette  grown  in  pots.  It  must  be  kept 
at  the  cool  end  of  the  house  and  requires  a very 
rich  soil  and  an  abundance  of  food  when 
flowering  commences.  Sweet  Peas  of  the  wm- 


Raise  some  extra  early  vegetables  in  the  greenhouse;  suc- 
cession sowings  can  also  be  made 
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ter  flowering  type  are  sown  around  August 
1st,  but  usually  in  the  beds  where  they 
are  to  flower.  Some  people  prefer  solid 
benches  or  beds  for  Sweet  Peas;  it  is  also 
necessary'  that  you  have  plenty  of  head- 
room  — at  least  six  feet,  and  ten  is  better. 
If  you  do  not  give  Sweet  Peas  a rich  soil, 
you  are  but  wasting  time  in  attempting  to 
grow  them. 

Antirrhuiums  and  Primulas  are  usually  sown 
in  spring  and  grown  on  in  pots.  The  former  is 
usually  carried  over  the  summer  in  4-inch  pots 
(although  the  pot  will  seem  small  for  the  plant) 


BULBS  AND  ROOTS  FOR  FORCING 

Bulbs  are  wonderful  producers  and  they  are 
great  favorites.  Most  bulbs  are  planted  in 
pans  or  boxes,  using  a rich  soil,  just  as  early  as 
the  different  varieties  can  be  procured.  After 
planting  they  are  buried  out  of  doors  or  in  a 
coldframe;  usually  the  latter  is  reserved  for  the 
more  tender  bulbs,  such  as  the  Lily  or  Freesia. 
You  can  get  delivery  of  the  latter  during 
August  and  from  then  on  each  type  as  it  ripens 
until  November,  when  you  can  secure  Spirea. 
When  the  bulbs  are  brought  in  to  force,  they 


freezing.  It  can  then  be  brought  into  the 
heat,  and  kept  watered.  This  makes  an  ideal 
pot  plant  for  home  decoration,  particularly  the 
pink  variety. 

Most  bulbs  are  water  lovers;  speaking  gen- 
erally, they  require  more  water  than  any 
other  plants.  They  are  all  gross  growers,  and 
besides  requiring  a rich  soil  should  be  fed 
freely  with  liquid  manure  when  flowering  time 
is  at  hand.  When  the  flowers  are  showing 
color  the  boxes  or  pans  may  be  removed  to  a 
cool  dark  cellar  where  they  will  keep  for  weeks. 
After  the  bulbs  have  once  been  fo’-ced  it  is  use- 


The  principle  crop  of  the  greenhouse  determines  what  else  can  be  grown  inside.  Carnations  (night  temperature  50  to  55“)  offer  the  largest  range  of  opportunities  and  are  the  easiest  to 

manage 


The  small  pot  has  a tendency  to  ripen  the 
wood  and  make  ideal  stock  for  planting  in  the 
benches,  which  is  usually  done  about  Sep- 
tember 1st.  Antirrhinum  does  best  without 
bottom  heat.  Primulas  are  usually  carried 
over  the  summer  in  a coldframe  in  4-inch  pots 
and  grown  rather  slowly,  by  watering  spar- 
ingly. In  the  fall  they  are  shifted  into  6- 
or  7-inch  pots  and  grown  on  briskly. 

Cyclamen  can  be  grown  from  seeds  sown 
in  February,  but  better  plants  are  had  when 
sown  the  preceding  fall.  1 hese  are  grown 
on  briskly  during  summer,  using  a coldframe 
and  shade  during  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Remove  to  the  greenhouse  during  early 
September. 

Schizanthus  and  Gypsophila  make  fine  pot 
subjects;  sow  about  every  three  or  four  weeks 
for  successful  flowering. 

Calceolaria  and  Cineraria  are  old-time 
favorites  for  spring  flowers.  Both  may  be 
grown  in  the  Carnation  house,  though  they 
prefer  a cooler  temperature.  Sow  in  .August 
and  keep  growing  on  in  pots.  Campanulas 
are  grown  in  the  same  manner. 


are  usually  placed  under  the  benches,  and  are 
not  brought  to  the  light  until  they  have  de- 
veloped long  stems,  so  they  occupy  bench  space 
for  a short  period.  Such  bulbs  as  Narcissus, 
Hyacinth,  Allium,  and  Ornithogalum  will  only 
need  about  ten  to  fourteen  days  on  the  benches. 
Gladiolus  is  usually  planted  in  the  benches  be- 
tween the  Carnations,  or  may  be  forced  in 
boxes  and  pans.  Freesias  are  kept  growing 
after  planting  although  they  occupy  bench 
space  considerably  longer  than  the  other 
bulbs,  and  are  wonderful  producers.  1 hey 
require  staking.  The  best  method  is  to  cut 
some  birch  twigs  about  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  stick  them  in  between  the 
Freesias — just  before  the  flowers  appear. 
Cyclamen  are  always  grown  in  pots.  W hen 
the  bulbs  are  received  they  should  be  potted  up 
and  kept  growing.  The  ideal  conditions  are  a 
rich,  yet  light,  soil,  using  plenty  of  leafmold  in 
the  compost  and  a light  location  at  the  warm 
end  of  the  house.  F eed  freely  when  the  flowers 
appear. 

Spirea  (.Astilbe)  is  potted  up  when  received 
and  placed  out  of  doors  until  it  is  well  rested  by 


less  to  try  and  force  them  again.  But  they 
may  be  saved  and  planted  out  around  the 
borders  and  will  flower  freely  after  the  first 
year.  Freesias  and  Cyclamen  are  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule;  they  can  be  flowered  in- 
definitely by  properly  ripening  the  bulbs. 

Lily-of-the-valley  is  another  possibility  of 
the  Carnation  house.  It  does  better  with  more 
heat,  but  it  can  be  grown  well  in  the  Carnation 
house  with  careful  handling.  Plant  the  pips 
in  boxes  of  pure  sand  and  place  them  on  the 
pipes  in  the  warmest  section  of  the  house. 
Drop  a curtain  from  the  sides  of  the  benches 
to  exclude  the  light.  Spray  several  times  a 
day  and  never  let  the  sand  get  dry.  \\  hen 
the  flowers  have  developed  and  you  have 
a good  length  of  stem,  place  on  the  bench  to 
finish.  Use  cold  storage  pips. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  getting  too  large 
a variety  of  plants  for  the  size  of  your  green- 
house. The  lists  given  are  all  possibilities 
but  you  couldn’t  grow  them  all  unless  you  had 
a very  large  house.  F ar  better  to  be  con- 
tent with  a limited  variety  and  a fair  show- 
ing of  each ! 
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A New  American  Flowering  Tree— john  dunbar. 

TALL  GROWING  TREE  FORM  OF  THE  WELL  KNOWN  SILVER  BELL  DISCOVERED  IN  THE  CITY  PARKS— ITS 
HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION  — PERHAPS  YOU  ALSO  HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  GARDEN 


IN  THE  spring  of  1893  a few  plants  of  the 
Snowdrop  Tree  or  Silver  Bell  (Halesia 
carolinum)  were  purchased  from  the 
Ellwanger  & Barry  nurseries,  this  city, 
and  a number  were  bought  at  the  same  time 
from  H.  P.  Kelsey  of  North  Carolina.  They 
were  from  four  to  five  years  old  and  were 
planted  in  a group  in  one  of  the  parks  of  the 
city  park  system. 

In  a few  years,  when  they  began  to  flower 
and  show  normal  characters,  I noticed  two 
distinct  forms.  The  plants  that  came  from 
Ellwanger  & Barr\'  branched  at  the  base  into  a 
number  of  equal  stems  and  did  not  form  cen- 
tral shafts.  Those  from  H.  P.  Kelsey  started 
to  grow  at  once  into  arborescent  habits,  form- 
ing distinct  single  stems.  This  latter  tree  form 
has  much  larger  flowers  and  larger  leaves,  and 
other  specific  characters  that  separate  it  from 
the  low  branching  form.  I began  to  investi- 
gate the  Halesias  in  cultivation,  and  noticed 
that  all  represented  this  lower  growing  form, 
with  the  smaller  leaves  and  flowers.  The 
handsome  tree  form  I did  not  see  anywhere. 

About  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  I called  the 
attention  of  Dr.  C.  S.  Sargent,  Director  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  to  the  two  forms.  He  sug- 
gested the  raising  of  seedlings  from  the  tree 
form.  I had  previously  sowed  the  seeds,  and 
when  the  seedlings  were  large  enough  I sent 
a few  to  the  Arnold  Aboretum.  The  j’oung 
seedlings  sent  to  Dr.  Sargent  and  these  grown 
in  the  parks  here,  when  they  were  large  enough 
to  flower,  agreed  perfectly  with  the  parents. 


The  recently  recognized  tree  form  of  Silver  Bell,  which 
attains  a height  of  IR)  feet  and  is'the  hardier  (Halesia  carol- 
ihum  monhcola) 


THE  BUSH  FORM 


Halesia  carolinum:  spreading  at 
tht  base  into  a number  of  stout  stems, 
with  branches  slightly  spreading,  but 
mostly  ascending,  growing  15  to  20 
feet,  perhaps  in  a wild  state  30  to 
35  ft.  Leaves  3 to  4 in.  long,  if  to 
2 in.  wide,  acute  at  the  apex,  rounded 
at  base,  densely  stellate  pubescent 
when  unfolding;  at  maturity  scat- 
tered pale  hairs  above,  pubescent  on 
veins  below;  petioles  stout,  with  scat- 
tered hairs  at  maturity,  to  As  in. 
long.  Flowers  in  clusters  of  two 
to  four,  to  \ in.  wide;  pedicles 
A to  A in.  long.  Fruits  4-winged, 
if  to  I ^ in. 


The  white  bell-shaped  flowers  of  the  tree  and  bush  forms  ol  Halesia  caro- 
linuni  (or  telraptera)  differ  in  size,  those  of  the  tree  form  being  the  larger 


It  may  appear  strange  that  this  handsome 
tree  form,  with  its  showy  flowers,  hag  been 
overlooked  for  so  many  years  by  American 
botanists,  but  such  appears  to  have  been  the 
case,  as  the  low 
branching  form,  with 
the  smaller  leaves,  is 
the  one  that  American 
botanists  and  dendrol- 
ogists have  had  under 
observation.  The 
plants  of  the  tree  form 
were  received  as  the 
common  form  of  Hal- 
esia carolinum,  and  it 
was  not  supposed  to 
be  anything  diflFerent 
from  what  was  usually 
sold  in  American  nur- 
series until  it  came 
under  observation  in 
the  parks  here. 

The  first  published 
reference  to  this  tree 
is  in  the  Bulletin  of 
Popular  Information 
Arnold  Arboretum, 

October  22,  1915.  In 
the  “Standard  Cyclo- 
pedia of  American 
Horticulture,”  Vol. 

III.,  .Alfred  Rehder 
describes  this  new  tree 
Silver  Bell  as  Halesia 
carolinum  monticola. 

Dr.  Sargent  states 
that  it  is  now  observed 
that  the  low  branch 
ing  form  grows  at  low 
altitudes.  The  tree 
form,  occurring  on  the  high  slopes,  grows  to 
eighty  or  ninety  feet  with  a trunk  three  feet  in 
diameter,  sometimes  without  branches  sixty 
feet  from  the  base.  Both  forms  appear  to 
have  about  the  same  range  (from  West  Vir- 
ginia to  Southern  Illinois,  Northern  Florida 
and  Eastern  Texas).  The  tree  form,  ascend- 
ing to  much  higher  altitudes,  is  consequently 
the  hardier  of  the  two. 

In  talking  with  Dr.  Sargent  at  the  Arbore- 
tum last  September  about  this  Hal- 
esia of  the  high  slopes,  he  remarked 
that  this  was  somewhat  a reversal 
from  the  usual  habits  of  trees.  Low 
species  of  the  same  genus  usually 
growing  on  the  higher  altitudes,  and 
vice  versa.  In  order  to  aid  m the 
understanding  of  the  two  forms,  I 
will  describe  them: 


THE  TREE  FORM 

Halesia  carolinum  monticola;  tree  with  one 
clean  stem  growing  into  a pyramidal  head 
30  to  35  ft.  in  culti- 
vation, and  no  doubt 
in  fifty  or  sixty  years 
will  grow  into  a large 
tree;  in  the  wild  state 
from  80  to  90  ft. 
Leaves  5 to  6 in.  long, 
1 5 to  25  in.  wide,  curv- 
ing acuminate  at  the 
apex,  rounded  at  base, 
stellate  pubescent 
when  unfolding;  at 
maturity  glabrous  or 
nearly  so;  petioles 
slender,  i to  Li  in. 
long,  smooth  at  ma- 
turity. Flowers  in 
clusters  of  two  to  four, 
ii  to  11  in.  wide; 
pedicles  f to  | in. 
long.  Fruits  4- 
winged,  if  to  2 in. 
long. 

The  largest  indi- 
vidual of  the  tree 
form  of  the  Silver  Bell 
with  us  is  now  two 
feet  in  circumference 
four  feet  above  the 
base,  and  is  more  than 
thirty  feet  in  height. 
It  is  a remarkably 
beautiful  object  in 
flower.  It  certainly 
is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  trees  that 
can  be  cultivated  in  parks  and  gardens  in 
this  climate.  As  it  comes  perfectly  true  from 
seed,  I see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
regarded  as  a good  species. 

[Our  readers  should  look  around,  since  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  respectable  speci- 
mens of  the  tall  growing  Silver  Bell  are  scat- 
tered through  gardens.  We  should  be  glad  to 
learn  of  any  such  discoveries  that  may  be  made 
by  our  readers. — Ed.] 


The  older  known  and  generally  distributed  Silver  Bell 
(Halesia  carolinum)  has  a bushy  or  shrubby  habit.  Covered 
with  white  flowers  in  May 
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Rare  Beauties  of  the  Gladiolus— montague  chamberlain  cfc; 

AN  APPRECIATION  OF  SOME  LEADING  NOVELTIES  OF  STERLING  MERIT  WHICH  WILL  BE  SEEN  IN 

EXCLUSIVE  COLLECTIONS  AT  THIS  SUMMER’S  SHOWS 


During  the  last  few  years  the 
hybridizers  have  produced  a num- 
ber of  grand  Gladiolus,  flowers 
I that  are  equal  to  and  in  many 

I cases  the  superior  of  the  finest  things  that 
are  present  time  favorites.  Some  of  these 
new  forms  are  not  yet  on  the  market,  the 
producers  refusing  to  dispose  of  any  until 
they  can  accumulate  a substantial  stock, 
i There  are  many,  however,  that  are  now 

1 available  to  those  who  are  willing  to  pay 

! the  price.  For  the  lack  of  a better  name 
we  propose  to  call  this  group  of  rare  beauties 
the  “elite.” 

NEW  PINKS  PREDOMINATE 

I If  we  begin  with  the  pinks  we  must  name 
Prince  of  Wales  as  the  leader,  and  a noble 
I leader  he  is.  The  color  of  the  blossom  is  a 
sort  of  salmon,  somewhat  similar  to  that 
I described  as  crushed  strawberry;  and  this 

refined  and  exquisite  tint  combined  with  the 
! graceful  form  of  the  flowers  and  the  tall, 

! stately  stem  upon  which  they  are  borne, 

I proclaim  this  flower  a true  patrician.  And 

here  I would  enter  a protest  against  the  in- 
appropriate names  that  so  many  flowers  are 
I condemned  to  bear.  These  names  offend 

[ those  who  have  any  regard  for  the  fitness  of 

I things,  and  they  jar  the  sensitiveness  of  all 

j lovers  of  flowers.  Think  of  this  dainty 

j Gladiolus  having  to  carry  to  the  end  the 

I name,  “Prince  of  Wales”  which,  while  a good 

I enough  name  is  surely  more  suitable  for  a 

' strong  red  flower.  It  sounds  like  an  English 

! I blunder,  but  the  plant  was  named  in  Holland, 

I where  it  was  produced. 

Among  other,  pinks  in  the  ranks  of  the 
“elite”  is  Sans  Bareil  which  is  probably  the 
finest  thing  yet  produced  by  that  eminent 
I French  hybridist,  Brunelet,  and  though  it 

I has  been  on  the  market  for  several  years,  is 

I still  so  extremely  rare  that  probably  not 

I more  than  a hundred  bulbs  will  be  grown 

I this  season  in  this  entire  country.  The  color 

[ of  Sans  Pared  is  salmon  pink,  of  a rich  but 

exquisite  tone.  In  the  Ridgway  Chart  the 
color  is  named  “rose  doree,”  and  it  is  some- 
times described  as  “orange  rose.”  The 
throat  is  creamy  white,  which  contracts 
to  a patch  on  the  lowest  petal. 

The  English  growers  have  given  us  a few 
j good  Gladiolus,  but  have  not  as  yet  produced 
many  varieties  that  are  equal  in  appearance 
I to  the  best  products  of  Germany,  France, 
j Holland  or  America,  though  recently  they 
have  sent  us  a fine  one  in  Brooklands,  with 
] bright  rosy  pink  blossoms  of  immense  size 
I and  good  fcrm,  which  are  carried  on  tall, 
j strong  stalks. 

1 America  has  recently  added  to  our  wealth 
I in  important  Gladiolus  two  pink  beauties 

that  have  been  named  Evelyn  Kirtland  and 
' Gretchen  Zang.  The  last  named  appears 

• I in  the  bud  as  a bright  salmon,  but  as  the 

■( ! petals  open  the  tone  is  softened.  The  inferior 

! petals  wear  an  orange  tinted  patch;  the 

I blossoms  are  large,  well  open  and  of  graceful 

U form.  Evelyn  Kirtland  bears  blossoms  of 

1 1 rich  rosy  pink,  the  ideal  color  of  summer  time. 

( ! The  brighter  tone  gradually  assumes  a paler 

1 tone  in  the  centre  of  the  blossom  and  deepens 

1 j to  a scarlet  patch  on  the  lower  petal.  The 

r j flowers  are  large,  wide  open  and  of  graceful 

form,  and  as  several  are  open  at  one  time  and 
i are  well  placed  on  a tall,  straight  stalk  the 
effect  is  splendidly  decorative. 


RICH  AND  BRIGHT  REDS 

Of  rich,  bright  reds,  the  color  of  strength 
and  triumph,  we  find  Red  Emperor  and 
Liebesfeuer  both  of  sterling  worth.  Clear 
Eye  is  a splendid  red  and  has  in  addition  a 
patch  of  white,  the  contrast  producing  a 
striking  effect. 

A noble  plant,  bearing  a really  magnificent 
flower,  is  Orange  Glory,  one  of  the  latest  and 
best  of  Kunderd’s  ruffled  sorts.  The  hue  is 
a clear,  bright  orange;  the  flowers  are  large 
and  of  graceful  form,  gaining  an  added  beauty 
from  the  deep  ruffling.  As  the  blossoms  are 
well  set  on  a tall,  strong  stalk,  these  plants 
dominate  their  corner  of  the  garden. 

Of  rich,  blood-red  flowers  we  have  three 
admirable  specimens.  The  premier  posi- 
tion is  usually  accorded  to  Rajah,  the  color 
being  so  wonderful,  but  Amaryllis  is  very 


The  Gladiolus  is  the  most  reliable  all  around  midsummer 
flower  and  with  judicious  use  of  feathery  foliage  is  quite 
graceful  (Gladiolus  Rochester  with  Adlumia  foliage) 


similar  and  War  is  a strong  rival.  Of  the 
three.  War  is  the  best  for  garden  effect,  its 
stem  being  very  tall  and  strong.  For  house 
decoration  Rajah  is  superb.  All  three  are 
American  productions,  and  we  should  be 
proud  of  them.  War  came  from  Mr.  Groff’s 
Canadian  garden,  but  it  is  comforting  just 
here  to  claim  him  as  an  American. 

RARE  YELLOWS  AND  PURPLES 

In  yellow  flowers  the  “elite”  can  boast  of 
a number  of  good  things.  Notable  examples 
are  Madame  Mounet  Sully,  Glory  of  Nordzvijk, 
Schzvaben  and  Golden  Measure.  The  first 
named  is  extremely  rare,  and  very  few  have 
been  seen  in  this  country.  Golden  Measure 
is  of  English  origin,  and  won  the  distinction 
of  selling  at  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  bulb, 
quite  a number,  at  this  price,  coming  to  this 
country.  Schwaben  is  a prime  favorite. 
The  color  is  a soft  sulphur  yellow,  with  a 
patch  of  red  on  the  lower  petal.  The  flowers 
are  very  large,  wide  open  and  well  formed, 
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and  as  six  and  eight  of  these  beautiful  things 
appear  at  one  time  on  a tall,  strong  stalk, 
the  decorative  effect  is  beautiful. 

There  are  among  the  new  purple  tinted 
flowers  several  that  are  well  worth  growing — 
Violet  Perfection,  La  Nuit,  Heliotrope,  Marie 
du  Ruyter,  Goliath,  Amethyst  and  Badenia. 
The  latter,  when  at  its  best  ranks  among  the 
queens  of  the  garden.  The  color,  is  bluish 
lavender  of  an  exquisite  tone  and  the  flowers 
are  especially  graceful.  But  it  is  not  easily 
induced  to  produce  its  best,  for  if  not  granted 
its  exacting  demands  it  sulks.  There  are 
several  of  these  exacting  sorts  that  cannot 
be  recommended  to  any  but  the  most  ex- 
perienced gardeners  or  to  those  who  enjoy 
working  over  a difficult  problem.  These 
troublesome  sorts  are  not  weaklings;  they 
are  merely  exacting,  and,  unless  given  the 
exact  soil  that  suits  them  and  are  given  all 
the  sunshine  and  all  the  water  they  demand, 
their  flowers  will  be  of  poor  color  and  bad  form. 

IS  THE  DESIRED  WHITE  HERE? 

For  a long  time  there  has  been  a demand 
for  a good  white  Gladiolus  and  this  demand  is 
being  met.  Among  the  best  of  the  new  whites 
is  Zeppelin,  a German  product.  This  variety 
has  been  grown  in  numbers  in  England,  where 
the  growers  gave  it  warm  praise.  The  color 
of  Zeppelin  is  the  sky  white  of  the  French 
chart.  The  blossoms  are  five  inches  in  dia- 
meter and  the  stalk  is  unusually  tall  and 
strong.  The  plant  is  said  to  be  vigorous  and 
easily  grown,  but  the  few  that  I tried  last 
season  produced  rather  inferior  flowers. 
However,  we  do  not  expect  these  foreign 
born  to  yield  their  best  until  they  have  been 
grown  in  this  climate  for  a couple  of  years  or 
more.  But  there  are  plenty  of  other  fine 
whites.  An  English  writer  calls  the  new 
white  giant  Maximus  a grand  variety,  and 
we  know  that  the  Deutsche  Kaiserin  is  also 
superb.  America  has  produced  the  follow- 
ing new  whites  of  really  sterling  worth;  Ber- 
trex.  Snowflake,  Ivory,  and  Queen  of  the 
Whites.  Bertrex  has  much  the  same  general 
appearance  as  America,  but  the  color  is  a 
glistening  white  instead  of  pink.  The  flowers 
are  large,  many  in  bloom  at  a time,  and 
these  are  well  set  on  a tall  and  strong  stem. 

Two  new  sorts  of  unusual  appearance  are 
White  Glory  and  Bluvista.  In  both  the 
dominant  hue  is  white,  but  both  are  marked 
on  the  lower  petals  with  broad  lines  of  Ins 
blue,  producing  an  effect  of  exquisite  beauty. 
The  petals  of  White  Glory  are  thick  and 
velvety,  and  are  richly  ruffled  and  as  the  flow- 
ers are  large  and  set  upon  a tall  stalk  the 
plants  are  welcome  in  the  garden. 

A NEW  COLOR  SHADE 

A new  touch  of  color  was  added  to  ou'" 
gardens  last  summer  by  the  introduction  oi 
Hereda,  a brilliant  mauve  that  is  sure  to 
become  popular.  Another  mauve  Gladiolus, 
that  competes  with  the  dashing  Mrs.  Frank 
Pendleton  for  premier  consideration  as  the 
belle  of  this  brilliant  throng,  is  that  Frenchiest 
of  all  the  group.  La  Triomphe,  a tall  plant 
towering  above  its  neighbors,  with  a straight, 
strong  spike  filled  with  immense  flowers  whose 
petals  areof  purplish  mauve  in  two  tonesstriped 
with  carmine  and  wearing  on  the  lower  .seg- 
ment a patch  of  exquisite  creamy  white.  If 
ever  flowers  are  proud  of  their  beauty,  then  this 
brilliant  Parisian  is  surely  conscious  of  it  all. 


The  gardener  may  consider  him-  ' 
self  entitled  to  an  August  X 
vacation,  but  if  he  takes  it  he 
is  likely  to  feel  certain  that  someone 
has  been  putting  nitrate  of  soda  and  liquid 
manure  around  his  weeds  when  he  resumes 
work.  Work  in  the  garden  should  be  so 
well  in  hand  by  this  time  that  one  can  take 
it  easy — at  least  so  far  as  the  routine  of 
weeding,  watering,  etc.,  is  concerned;  but 
even  a few  days  of  absolute  neglect  will 

make  things  begin  to  look  ragged.  And  there  is  always  plenty  of 
planning  to  be  done,  and  study  of  the  season’s  work  by  which  to 
profit  another  year. 


HE  MONTH 
REMINDER 


S 


md 


AUGUST,  1916 


For  reckoning  dates,  the  latitude  of  New  York  Cicy  is  generally 
taken  as  a standard.  In  applying  the  direction^  to  other 
localities,  allow  six  days’  difference  for  every 
hundred  miles  of  latitude 


npHERE  are  some  gardeners  who 
-*■  stick  so  close  to  the  job,  or  are  so 
well  satisfied  that  their  own  plants 
methods  are  the  very  best,  that  they 

, seldom  get  beyond  the 

Don  t be  a j * l 

Garden  Hermit  gate  except  when 

they  are  rushing  to  catch 
the  trolley!  If  you  have  been  falling  into 
this  habit,  make  a desperate  effort  to  shake 
it  off.  Get  out  and  “gad  about”  a bit;  see 
what  your  friends  and  neighbors  are  doing; 
possibly  they  have  got  some  absolutely  new  ideas. 


The  Month’s 
Big  Jib 


T ET  “bigger  and  better  and  all-red  berries”  be  your  strawberry 
slogan  for  next  season’s  campaign.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a home 
garden  which  produced  too  many  strawberries?  No!  So  plan  to 
establish  your  new  bed  in  good  season,  and  give  it 
the  best  of  care.  The  first  few  months  will  not  pro- 
duce any  berries,  it  is  true;  but  on  the  care  the  plants 
get  then  will  depend  the  crop  which  will  eventually  reward  your 
trouble. 

First  of  all,  a few  words  about  varieties.  If  you  now  have  kinds  that 
are  satisfactory,  don’t  be  in  a hurr\'  to  drop  them  in  favor  of  some- 
thing new  and  apparently  attractive.  A dozen  or  two  plants  are 
enough  to  order  of  a variety  with  which  you  are  not  yet  acquainted. 
On  the  other  hand,  don’t  be  too  sure  you’ve  got  something  so  good 
that  there  can’t  be  anything  better.  Try  some  of  these:  Early 
Ozark,  Early  Jersey  Giant,  very  early;  Big  Joe,  Warren,  mid-season; 
the  best  strawberry  I 


' I 'HE  last  plantings  of  a number  of  quick-growing  vegetables, 
-*■  mentioned  in  the  table  herewith,  may  still  be  made  this  month, 
but  remember  that  every  day  counts  now  even  more  than  it  did  in 
the  spring.  Delay  in  spring  planting  means  a late  crop;  delay  now 
may  mean  a total  loss  by  frost  just  when 
a fine  crop  is  maturing.  Several  days  may 
be  saved  and  a more  certain  stand  obtained 
in  many  cases  by  soaking  the  seed  to  the  point  of  sprouting  before 
planting.  After  partial  diyfing  in  the  air  the  seed  may  be  rolled  in 
dry  dust  or  gypsum  plaster  to  make  it  more  convenient  to  plant. 


Get  Late  Plantings 
in  Early 


Chesapeake 
have  ever  tried;  and  Rewastico,  late. 

If  you  want  quick  and  sure  re- 
sults, by  all  means  use  pot  grown 
plants.  Even  if  you  have  to  buy  all 
your  plants,  the  cost  for  the  bed  will 
probably  be  but  a few  dollars  more, 
and  you  can  have  a Tull  crop  next 
season,  instead  of  having  to  wait 
until  a year  later.  After  the  first 
year,  you  can  readily  get  your  own 
supply  of  pot  plants  each  season, 
from  such  varieties  as  you  like  best 
of  those  you  may  set  out  now.  A 
dozen  each  of  the  six  sorts  mentioned 
above,  costing  $3  or  so,  will  make  a 
nice  little  bed,  which  should  be  cap- 
able of  yielding  from  tw'enty  to  sixty 
quarts  next  season. 


I RAWBERRIES  are  not  as  par- 
ticular as  many  crops  about  soil 
it  is  only  rich  enough.  Don’t 


'T'HE  success  you  will  have  with  celery  will  depend  very  largely 
-*■  on  the  growth  made  during  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  after 
planting;  it  is  hard  to  make  up  lost  time  with  this  crop.  If  you  are 
buying  plants,  by  all  means  pay  a little  more  and  get  the  “re-rooted” 
or  transplanted  plants.  Use  in  the  rows,  before  planting,  a starting 
mixture  such  as  that  recommended  for  strawberries.  If  the  soil  is 

..  . dry  and  irrigation 

Instirmg  - 

Good  Celery 


Plant  this  Month 


^Vegetables,  last  planting:  Beans,  beets,  celery  (plants), 
lettuce,  peas,  turnips. 

For  fall  and  winter:  Lettuce  and  tomatoes  for  greenhouse 
or  frames. 

*)Flowers;  Sow  perennials  and  biennials  for  wintering 
over,  in  variety:  Including  Pansies,  Beilis  perennis  (English 
Daisies);  Myosotis;  Canterbury  Bells  (Campanula); 
Hollyhocks;  Dianthus,  etc.  Transplant  On&nt id  Poppy, 
Iris,  Madonna  Lily,  etc. 

liTrees  and  Shrubs.  Ornamental  evergreens  in  variety. 

^Grasses.  Pasture  and  lawns  grasses,  alfalfa,  etc.,  may 
be  sown  about  the  middle  of  the  month  if  weather  con- 
ditions are  favorable. 

Hflerry  Plants.  Strawberries  from  pots  to  make  a 
fruiting  bed  next  year. 


of  the  furrow’s 


IS  not  available, 
give  the  bottoms 
a thorough  soaking 
just  before  setting.  A w’ide  board 
held  in  place  on  edge  along  the  row' 
w’ill  keep  the  plants  shaded  and  help 
materially  in  giving  them  a quick 
start.  Just  as  soon  as  they  have 
taken  new  root,  a generous  applica- 
tion of  nitrate  of  soda  w’ill  do  mori 
than  anything  else  to  get  the  crop 
safely  started. 


ONE  of  the  most  freqi 

nf  infpnnr  fruit  nf  ^ 


Soil  for 
Strawberries 


if  It  IS  _ 

hesitate  to  use  all  the  manure  you  can  get  and  plenty  of  fertilizer.  Be 
very  careful,  however,  about  using  chemical  fertil- 
izers in  the  hill  as  the  roots  are  easily  injured.  A 
mixture  of  dried  blood  or  guano  and  fine  bone,  one 
part  each,  to  two  to  four  parts  humus,  will  be  safe  to  work  into  the 
hills  and  give  the  plants  a very  strong,  quick  start.  A broadcast 
top-dressing  of  wood  ashes  will  help  to  ripen  up  the  new  growth  and 
put  the  plants  in  shape  for  the  winter.  A convenient  arrangement  in 
planting  is  to  space  the  plants  fifteen  inches  or  so  apart  each  way, 
leaving  out  every  fifth,  sixth  or  seventh  row’,  in  large  plantings.  Set 
the  plants  verj'  firm  and  deep,  being  careful  not  to  get  any  soil  over 
the  crowns,  and  w’ater  thoroughly  after  planting.  The  sooner  you  can 
get  your  plants  in  the  better  for  next  year’s  crop;  but  any  time  in  the 
next  five  weeks  or  so  will  not  be  too  late.  After  that  there  are  only 
two  things  to  do  until  fall:  i.  Keep  the  ground  hoed;  and,  most 

important,  2,  keep  all  new  runners  pinched  off  as  they  appear. 


uent  causes 
of  inferior  fruit  of  all  kinds — 
apples,  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  etc., 
is  over-production.  Careful  spray- 
ing will 
keep  the 
trees 

healthy,  but  w’ill  not  insure  good  fruit 
when  the  tree  or  vine,  especially  if 
is  staggering  under  a greater  load  than  it  can 
Thin  the  fruit!  This  should  be  just  as  much  a 

as 


Spare  the  Scissors — 
Spoil  the  Fruit 


It  IS  a young  one 
properly  mature. 

matter  of  course  as  the  thinning  out  .of  the  vegetables  as  soon 
a safe  stand  is  assured.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  overdoing  it;  the  great 
difficulty  is  to  bring  one’s  self  to  remove  enough,  or  to  get  any  one 
else  to  do  it.  If  you  have  never  tried  fruit  thinning,  try  at  least  part 
of  your  crop  that  way  this  year,  and  note  the  difference. 


BEFORE  THE  END  OF  THE  MONTH 


TT  MAY  seem 
-*■  hotbeds,  but 


premature  to  begin  to  talk  about  coldframes  and 
in  reality  it  is  not.  Plants  for  fall  use  and  for 
wintering  over  must  be  started  soon  to  ensure  early  results.  Another 
advantage  of  early  planting  is  that  a possible 
failure  will  not  be  a very  serious  set  back.  Order 
at  once,  such  seed  as  you  are  likely  to  need. 


Again  Coldframes 
and  Hotbeds 


EARLY  THIS  MONTH 


WHY  w’ait  until  w’inter  to  make  a list  of  the  garden  tools,  imple- 
ments and  equipment  that  you  may  be  in  need  of?  Why  not 
do  it  now’,  w’hile  everything  is  fresh  in  mind?  You  may  not  get  the 
things  until  another  year,  but  the  point  is  that  if  you  make  a mem- 
orandum of  them  now,  they  will  not  be  overlooked  or  entirely  for- 
gotten w’hen  ordering  time  does  come  again.  I he  same  holds  true  of 
plants,  and  particularly  of  hardy  vines  and  out-of-the-ordinary  shrubs, 
w’hich  would  fit  nicely  into  your  planting  scheme;  when  you  notice 
something  particularly  striking,  or  some  especially  attractive  and 
novel  use  of  a plant,  do  not  trust  to  memory  to  duplicate  it  in  your 
own  garden  another  year,  hut  get  it  down  in  black  and  white  on  your 
list  of  “ Planting  Suggestions.” 


Know  Your 
Pansies  by  Name 


The  Pansy  is  the  most  important  of  all  plants  for  w’intering  over. 

Nineteen  gardeners  out  of  twenty  buy  the  seed  in  “mixtures,” 
but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  for  most  purposes  the  most  strik- 
ing effects  may  be  had  by  using  named  varieties  or  solid  colors.  Make 
at  least  part  of  your  sowing  this  year  of 
named  varieties,  such  as  Emperor  W illiam. 
King  of  the  Blacks,  Snow  Queen,  etc.  The 
critical  period  in  Pansy  growing  is  during  the  first  two  weeks  after 
sowing  the  seed.  Use  very  light  soil;  w’ater  thoroughly  before  sowing; 
cover  lightly,  harely  from  sight;  shade  slightly  until  the  seeds  have 
germinated;  dust  the  surface  as  the  seeds  begin  to  sprout  w’ith  flowers 
of  sulphur;  do  not  allow  seed-bed  or  seedlings  to  dry  out.  1 ransplant 
the  seedlings,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  crowd,  to  frames  or  sheltered 
beds  where  they  may  be  W’intered  over,  d ry  a frame  full  under  a 
double-glazed  sash  and  you  can  have  Pansies  during  most  of  the  winter. 
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T IS  difficult  to  get  people  to  think  of  planting  anything  in  August, 
but,  all  things  considered,  August  is  the  best  month  of  the  year 
in  which  to  get  your  evergreen  planting  done.  Before  setting  out 
any  trees,  however,  make  a careful  study  of  the  kinds  you  want  first; 

an  evergreen  is,  or  should  be,  an  investment  for  life. 
The  fanciest  and  most  expensive  varieties  will  not 
always  give  the  most  satisfaction.  Tie  to  a few  of 
the  old  standbys  for  most  of  your  planting.  If  possible,  make  a 
personal  selection  of  your  trees:  a small  symmetrical  tree  is  preferable 
to  a tall,  unshapely  one. 


TV/TANY  of  the  hardly  lilies  are  best  planted  early  in  the  fall.  The 
Madonna  lily,  which  is  one  of  the  best,  should  go  in  before  the 
end  of  this  month.  If  you  are  planning  to  put  in  any  of  the  others, 
be  sure  to  get  the  various  types  plainly  fixed  in  mind  before  you  order. 
, Midsummer  transplanting  of  lots  of  things  is  in 

^ order.  Any  perennial  that  has  flowered  early 

an  ar  y 1 es  Oriental  Poppy  has  got  to  rest  can  be 

transplanted,  because  it  is  at  rest.  Apply  the  rule  of  reason  to  your 
gardening. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS 

FROM  EVERYWHERE 


Transplanting  Peonies  in  August 

CEPTEMBER  and  October,  I believe, 
^ are  usually  considered  the  proper  months 
for  the  transplanting  of  Peonies.  But  I 
was  moving  from  the  city  to  a new  country 
home  and  wished  to  take  some  fine  old  Peonies 
with  me.  It  was  early  in  August  and  ex- 
ceeding hot  and  dry'.  I had  deep  holes  dug 
where  I wanted  the  Peonies  planted,  and 
filled  with  water,  which  had  seeped  away  by 
the  time  the  plants  were  put  in.  Then  the 
Peonies  were  carefully  dug  up,  taking  as 
much  earth  as  possible  with  the  roots. 
These  were  placed  in  the  holes  and  partly 
filled  with  well  rotted  cow  manure  and  rich 
earth,  watered  well  and  later  more  earth  put 
in,  filling  up  the  holes. 

In  being  moved,  the  Peonies  were  not  out 
of  the  ground  more  than  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  They  were  not  protected  from  the 
sun,  but  were  kept  wet  for  several  days. 
Some  of  the  leaves  drooped  and  turned  brown, 
but  most  of  them  presented 
a good  appearance.  1 his 
year  the  Peonies  were  just 
as  vigorous  as  they  ever  had 
been  and  bloomed  wonder- 
fully'. 

Mrs.  B.  C.  Stevenson. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Ivy  on  Brick 

V\/^E  LIVE  in  Savanna, 

' ’ 111.,  in  a smoke-laden 

atmosphere  where  the  sun 
glares  on  hot,  smoky,  brick 
houses.  I have  attempted 
to  encourage  the  planting 
of  shrubs  and  vines,  but  the 
leading  citizens  believe  that 
“Ivy  rots  the  bricks,”  so 
that  in  many  cases  they 
have  torn  down  and  dug 
up  vines  that  already  had 
many  seasons  of  luxuriant 

growth.  Will  you  kindly  The  Oriental  Poppy 
give  me  your  judgment  or 
refer  me  to  experts  on  whose 
opinions  I can  depend  to  have  weight  with 
these  men?  It  is  beauty  versus  cold,  hard 
business  sense,  as  they  see  it.  Of  course,  the 
ivy'-covered  Eastern  buildings  are  mostly  of 
stone.  Altha  Haviland. 

[\\  e think  it  somewhat  ov'erstating  the 
case  to  say  that  Ivy'  rots  bricks.  What 


actually'  does  happen  is  that  when  it  will 
grow.  Ivy  acts  as  a shield  to  the  wall  and 
prev'ents  the  sun  from  striking  directly  on 
the  brick  and  thus  dry'ing  out  every'  particle 
of  moisture  that  it  has.  We  assume  that 
by  “Ivy”  you  mean  Ampelopsis  and  not  the 
English  Ivy  which  we  should  hardly  expect 
to  grow  in  your  region  because  the  air  there 
is  too  dry  for  it.  Ampelopsis  will  grow  and, 
insomuch  as  it  takes  the  shock  of  the  sun,  it 
has  a tendency  to  make  the  interior  of  the 
house  on  which  it  grows  somewhat  cooler 
in  the  summer  time.  You  need  hardly  be 
afraid  that  in  one  hundred  years  or  even 
two  hundred  years  the  growth  of  Ampelopsis 
on  brick  would  have  the  slightest  appreciable 
effect  other  than  keeping  it  somewhat  moister 
and  perhaps  somewhat  cooler.  How  could 
it  rot  the  brick?  The  little  suckers  by  which 
it  climbs  certainly  do  not  eat  holes  and  there 
is  nothing  else  that  is  in  actual  contact  with 
the  brick,  and  even  a densely  clothed,  per- 
pendicular wall  in  ordinary  exposure  can 


is  one  of  the  best  of  the  large  flowered  perennials  in  strong  colors.  Modem  varietie: 
range  from  white  to  salmon  and  flesh  pink 

never  be  so  wet  in  this  country'  as  to  be  ap- 
preciably' damp. — Ed.] 

Oriental  Poppies  From  Seed 

'"PHE  Oriental  Poppy  (Papaver  orientale) 

^ is  perfectly  hardy,  and  produces  early  in 
May'  brilliant  red  and  pink  blossoms.  The 


red  ones  look  particularly  well  with  white 
Spirea.  Princess  Victoria  Louise  and  Marie 
Studholme  are  two  beautiful  pink  varieties. 
Mahonoy  is  a very  dark,  rich  red,  and 
Grand  Mogul  is  especially  large.  [We  would 
add  by'  all  means,  the  really  white  with  black 
spot,  Perry'’s  white. — Ed.] 

These  splendid  flowers  can  be  raised  from 
seed  planted  in  August,  in  a carefully  prepared 
well-drained  seed  bed,  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  a building  and  shaded  with  cheese- 
cloth, but  not  glass  covered.  I plant  the 
seeds  thinly',  and  water  carefully.  Wher. 
the  seedlings  are  well  up,  thin  out  if  necessary, 
and  in  October,  they  may  be  transplanted  to 
a coldframe  for  the  winter — but  they'  must  be 
carefully  handled.  Take  plenty  of  soil  with 
the  roots,  and  do  not  let  the  rootlets  dry  off. 
I had  no  coldframe  or  hotbed,  so  I did  not 
transplant  at  all,  but  covered  the  seedlings 
lightly'  with  leaves,  and  left  them  until  spring. 
In  April,  I put  the  little  plants  carefully  in 
their  permanent  positions. 

-After  they  have  blos- 
somed, the  plants  grow 
ragged  looking,  and  then  the 
leaves  can  be  cut  off,  and 
annuals  set  in  the  bed.  Red 
Zinnias — notmixed  Zinnias, 
for  the  different  colors  of 
this  annual  quarrel  dread- 
fully— fill  in  the  space  well 
and  bloom  until  frost.  -An- 
other good  combination  is 
hardy  Phlox  with  the  Pop- 
pies, in  which  case  the 
unsightly  stumps  of  the 
Poppies  can  be  hidden  with 
Asters. 

AIary  T.  Richardson. 

New  Jersey. 

The  “Gardenia”  Narcissus 

T HEAR  many  complaints 
^ about  Narcissus  Poeticus 
Flora  Bene  not  blooming, 
but  I have  hundreds  now 
from  a very  small  beginning. 

They  are  almost  acjuatic  and 
can  endure  wet  feet  better  than  any'  bulbs  I 
know,  but  I have  some  growing  in  very'  dry  soil, 
which  show  no  difference,  except  length  of 
stem.  The  moisture  seems  to  make  the  bulb 
heavier.  I think  they  are  very  sensitive  to 
late  frosts,  and,  if  they'  are  caught  with  their 
buds  a few  inches  above  ground,  they'  are 
killed.  I believe  that  is  probably  the  cause 
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of  more  failures  than  improper  soil.  They  are 
lovely,  and  we  speak  of  them  as  “Gardenia 
Narcissus,”  for  they  are  much  alike  in  odor, 
as  well  as  looks. 

Tennessee.  Thomas  Blandson. 

Dahlias  are  not  Inconsistent 

T W.ANT  to  protest  against  Mr.  Lewis  C. 

Richards’s  article,  “The  Inconsistent 
Dahlia,”  which  appeared  in  the  June  Garden 
M.agazine.  I do  not  raise  Dahlias  for  show 
or  profit,  but  for  pleasure,  and  I disagree 
with  Mr.  Richards. 

Fifteen  years  ago  I set  eight  Dahlias.  This 
year  I have  250  besides  my  Cactus  seedlings. 
I have  never  failed  to  have  blooms  from  the 
last  week  in  June  until  frost.  I know  that 
seed  taken  from  plants  grown  in  a mixed 
garden  will  not  come  true  to  color  or  kind. 
I he  pleasure  of  growing  from  seed  is  the  un- 
expected results.  Last  season  I bought  a 
package  of  Collarette  Dahlia  seeds  from  a 
reliable  seedsman  who  guaranteed  60  per 
cent,  to  come  true  Collarette.  I transplanted 
thirty  plants.  Cutworms  killed  one;  one 
got  broken  so  that  it  didn’t  bloom;  one  pro- 
duced a very  large,  single  blossom,  dark  red, 
with  petals  at  base  shaded  to  cream  at  tips; 
the  other  twenty-seven  were  true  Collarette. 
The  smallest  flower  was  about  three  inches, 
across,  the  outer  petals' being  a black  red, 
with  a collar  of  pure  white.  One  of  the 
largest  was  about  six  inches  across,  the  outer 
petals  a bright  pink. 

For  the  time  and  care  given  them  I do  not 
know  of  another  flower  that  will  give  more 
beauty  or  more  pleasure  than  the  Dahlia.  As 
for  being  inconsistent,  they  are  not — in  any 
event,  not  in  Southern  Rhode  Island. 

Bradford,  R.  I.  Mrs.  P.  H.  Pendleton. 

Sweet  Scented  Chrysanthemums 

A RE  there  supposed  to  be  any  sweet 
scented  Chrysanthemums.^  I have  had 
outdoors  for  two  years  a variety  with  a dis- 
tinct sweet,  honey-like  fragrance.  It  came 
to  me  labelled  Adonis,  but  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  was  an  error,  as  the  blossom  is  of 
incurving  form,  while  the  catalogue  descrip- 
tion of  .Adonis  places  it  in  the  reflexed  class. 

I have  grown  outdoors  about  twenty 
varieties  and  have  had  success  with  ten  or 
twelve  kinds,  the  others  blooming  too  late 
to  fully  develop.  I also  find  that  by  taking 
the  terminal  buds  instead  of  the  crown  buds 
they  develop  much  better  and  surer  here, 
due  to  the  difference  in  time  it  takes  for  them 
to  open.  By  leaving  but  two  or  three  blooms 
to  a plant,  I have  some  blossoms  seven  inches 
in  diameter. 

Umatilla,  Oregon.  W.  E.  Pound. 

Fall  Planting  of  Gladiolus  Bulblets 

PAGE  245,  of  The  Garden  Magazine 
for  May,  1916,  is  an  article  on  the  fall 
planting  of  Gladiolus  bulblets.  My  opinion 
is  that  a Gladiolus  bulb  or  bulblet  that  freezes 
is  dead.  If  the  ground  surrounding  it  freeze, 
it  will  also  freeze. ' Of  a bulb  partly  frozen, 
the  unfrozen  part  may  or  may  not  grow  the 
following  season,  according  to  whether  or 
not  it  has  a bud  and  a portion  of  the  base 
uninjured. 

If  there  is  no  danger  from  freezing,  or  they 
can  be  safely  planted  below  the  frost  line, 
bulblets  and  young  bulbs  are  as  well  (bulblets 
better)  planted  in  the  fall,  or  left  in  the 
ground  without  digging,  as  they  get  the 
advantage  of  earlier  growth  in  the  spring 
than  would  be  possible  from  spring  planting. 


A bulb  old  enough  to  have  a large  dead  bulb 
at  Its  base  will  not  grow  well  when  left  with- 
out digging,  but  should  do  well  if  dug,  cleared 
of  the  dead  bulb  at  its  base,  and  replanted. 
1 he  dead  bulb  at  the  base  gives  neither  root- 
hold  nor  nourishment  to  the  living  bulb  when 
it  tries  to  start  growth  in  the  spring. 

Gladiolus  bulblets  can  lie  dormant  in  the 
ground  for  a season  and  grow  the  next,  and  can 
be  kept  more  than  a year  in  cellar.  I believe 
they  may  lie  dormant  in  the  soil  for  more 
than  one  season,  and  grow  when  conditions 
are  favorable. 

Carthage,  Mo.  Benjamin  C.  Auten. 

A Cry  for  New  Roses 

TS  THERE  a Rose  grower  in  the  world 

that  has  not  gone  “rambler  mad”.? 
When  I read  the  catalogues,  it  seems  to  me 
they  are  like  the  students — “ramble  all 
around.”  I do  so  long  for  two  new  Roses 
to  appear  in  the  Rose  world.  I want  a good 
bush  and  climber,  too.  I want  them  white, 
fragrant,  double,  hardy,  large  Roses  on  long, 
thornless  stems,  one  Rose  to  a stem,  good  cut 
Roses,  good  bloomers,  that  will  bloom  more 
than  once  in  a season.  In  fact,  I want  all 
the  good  qualities  I can  get  in  each  one.  I 
have  several  good  white  Rose  bushes,  but  I 
want  another  better  one. 

I have  a fine  climbing  red  Rose,  almost  the 
shade  of  Ulrich  Brunner,  and  as  thornless, 
much  hardier,  that  blooms  more  than  once 
in  a season.  Every  one  loves  it.  Now  I 
long  for  a climbing  white  to  plant  beside  it, 
and  the  Climbing  American  Beauty. 

Can  you  tell  me  where  I can  buy  a pot- 
grown  Rose  true  to  name  on  its  own  roots? 

West  Virginia.  Georgia  C.  Price. 

A Drain  Pipe  Sundial 

npHE  increasing  interest  in  the  small,  in- 
-*■  expensive  garden  is  a pleasant  thing  to 
contemplate;  and  I suspect  publications 
like  The  Garden  Magazine  have  had  a good 
deal  to  do  with  bringing  it  to  pass.  Going 
about  the  country  I have  noticed  many 
attempts  at  home-made  sundial  pedestals, 
some  of  them  remarkably  pretty  and  in- 
genious. Therefore  it  may  be  of  possible 
interest  if  I tell  how  I made  a pedestal  at 
small  cost. 

I bought  one  section  of  round  clay  drain 
pipe,  eight  inches  in  diameter  (a  larger  dia- 
meter may  be  desired  by  some,  but  my  dial 
was  small),  and  I placed  this  on  bricks  till 
I had  raised  it  to  just  the  height  I desired. 
Then,  noting  the  necessary  height  of  base,  I 
made  a foundation  of  coal  cinders,  and  with 
a wide  barrel  hoop  for  a frame,  built  a con- 
crete base,  with  brick  ends  alternating  with 
the  concrete  on  the  edge  to  give  it  a touch  of 
color.  When  this  had  hardened,  I lined  the 
drain  pipe  carefully  with  lard,  stood  it  over 
the  exact  centre  of  the  base,  with  the  flaring 
joint  end  up  to  make  the  capital  to  my  column, 
leveled  it,  and,  mixing  a considerable  quantity 
of  concrete  (keeping  it  fairly  liquid),  I poured 
it  into  the  drain  pipe,  letting  it  fill  up  to 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  top.  I then  waited 
till  a few  moments  before  noon,  filled  the 
rest  of  way,  and  at  noon  to  the  dot  set  my 
dial  into  the  liquid  concrete  and  leveled  it 
carefully.  (I’m  not  sure  this  last  proceeding 
is  strictly  scientific!)  [No!  The  dial  time  is 
correct  only  twice  in  a year. — Ed.] 

I then  allowed  the  pipe  to  stand  for  three 
days  till  the  concrete  had  hardened,  and  then 
broke  the  pipe  away  by  hitting  it  sharply, 
but  not  heavily,  on  the  upper  rim,  striking 


directly  down  and  not  sideways.  Owing 
to  the  lining  of  lard,  the  broken  pieces  fell  off 
without  trouble.  Now,  in  the  second  year, 
with  its  covering  of  Ivy,  my  dial  looks  re- 
spectably classic.  Such  a pedestal  could 
also  be  made  of  white  cement  and  marble 
dust,  and  look  more  classic  still.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  find  how  much  better  shaped  the 
inside  of  a drain  pipe  is  than  the  outside.  It 
is  really  quite  Doric. 

Mass.  Walter  Prichard  Eaton. 

Formula  for  Delphinium  “Blacks” 

N The  Garden  Magazine  for  ...  . 
was  a forrnula  containing  lime  and  tobacco 
dust  for  eradication  of  black  spot  in  Delphin- 
iums. I used  it  on  plants  blooming  for  the  first 
time  last  year  and  they  have  done  wonderfully 
well — no  trouble  from  soil  insects  at  all  an^ 
plants  strong  and  healthy.  Is  there  any 
reason  against  using  it  freely  in  soil  of  Asters, 
Chrysanthemums,  Phlox,  Roses  and  such 
perennials?  The  ingredients  are,  of  course, 
used  as  fertilizers  and  insecticides  in  many 
cases.  Would  you  advise  its  use  as  a soil 
purifier  and  exterminator  of  worms,  etc., 
with  any  and  all  plants  not  injured  by  the 
lime?  [Try  it;  and  find  out. — Ed.] 

Portland,  Oregon.  J.  C.  Monteith. 

Weather  and  the  English  Bluebell 

T HAVE  the  English  Wood  Hyacinth  (Squill) 
planted  in  a partly  shady  border.  Neither 
blue  nor  white  forms  succeeded  until  the 
spring  of  1916.  Last  summer  was  extra- 
ordinarily cool  and  rainy  in  this  district, 
to  the  utter  destruction  of  some  kinds  of 
plants  which  usually  thrive.  The  winter  had 
some  heavy  freezing,  but  most  of  the  time  a 
thick  snow  blanket  on  the  ground  to  equalize 
temperatures  under  the  surface.  To  some 
extent,  English  climatic  conditions  were 
provided  these  Squill  bulbs  during  their 
maturing  and  root-producing  seasons;  and 
certainly  for  the  first  time  since  they  were 
imported,  five  years  ago.  From  being  small, 
weak-stemmed,  pale  in  color,  and  generally 
a half-failure,  they  were  this  spring  a .real 
flower  and  something  to  take  pleasure  in, 
cut  or  in  the  border.  They  appear  to  have 
multiplied  three  times  over,  as  well.  Has 
any  one  else  ha’d  a parallel  miracle  of  adapta- 
tion of  weather  to  plants?  And  are  the 
Squills  put  permanently  in  good  humor  with 
things  American?  Or  will  they  turn  disloyal 
and  disgruntled  again  next  year? 

Pittston,  Penna.  E.  S.  Johnson. 

[Soil  condition,  as  modified  by  rainfall,  is 
the  controlling  factor  with  many  a plant. 
In  Mr.  T.  A.  Havemeyer’s  garden,  near  Glen 
Head,  L.  L,  this  English  Squill  or  Bluebell 
(Scilla  hispanica)  thrives  abundantly  in  a 
half  boglike  dell  sparsely  shaded  by  tall  trees. 
Accompanying  it  are  Skunk  Cabbage,  Poet’s 
Narcissus,  Wakerobin,  etc.  Perhaps  our 
correspondent’s  site  is  too  dry  in  normal 
years. — Ed.] 

Hot  Water  for  Cut  Poppies 

\/IANY  admirers  of  the  Shirley  Poppy 
will  not  give  it  space  in  the  garden 
because  after  it  is  cut  it  immediately  droops. 

I have  found  that  if  I pick  the  freshly  opened 
flowers,  take  them  at  once  to  the  house  and 
put  the  stems  in  vases  filled  with  water  too 
hot  for  the  finger  to  bear,  that  they  will 
not  droop  and  will  remain  upright  till  the 
petals  drop  from  maturity. 

Pittsford,  Vt.  Henry  F.  Walker. 
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Keep  at  IT 


THE  SPRAY  PUMP  $0 

Price,  complete,  including  a one-ounce 
bottle  of  “Black  Leaf  40.” 

VWite  to  us  direct,  enclosing  price,  and  we  will  send 
it  to  you,  to  any  railroad  point  in  the  iJnited  States, 
by  express  prepaid. 


There  is  only  one  way  to  free  your  plants 
from  insect  pests  and  that  is  to  keep  at  it. 
Spray  regularly,  and  when  you  do  spray, 
spray  thoroughly. 


For  insect  pests  are  not  easily 
discouraged.  After  a spell  of 
rain  you  may  not  see  any  at  all 
on  your  plants,  but  a few  days  later 
the  plants  may  be  heavy  with  them. 
And  “heavy”  is  a good  word — often 
the  aphids  on  a stem  will  weigh  30% 
as  much  as  the  portion  of  the  stem 
upon  which  they  are  feeding.  If  you 
remember  that  all  the  weight  of  the 
insects  came  from  the  plant  origi- 
nally, for  their  only  food  is  plant 


juice,  you’ll  appreciate  the  signifi- 
cance of  it. 

The  importance  of  a good  pump 
cannot  be  overestimated  if  you  wish 
to  do  effective  work.  It  must  be  well 
designed  if  it  is  to  do  its  work  thor- 
oughly; it  must  be  strongly  built  if 
you  are  to  use  it  regularly — you 
can’t  be  regular  with  a pump  that 
gets  out  of  order.  We  have  the  good 
pump  for  you.  We  sell  it  in  combi- 
nation with  a one-ounce  bottle  of 


“BLACK  LEAF  40” 


a contact  insecticide  of  well  established  rep- 
utation, guaranteed  to  contain  40%  of  nico- 
tine by  weight.  Our  pump 
was  designed  primarily 


This  is  the  one-ounce  bot- 
tle of  ‘'Black  Leaf  40,”  two- 
thirds  actual  size.  You  may 
obtain  additional  supplies 
from  your  dealer,  at  25c  a 
bottle,  containing  one  ounce 
by  weight  of  tbe  concen- 
trated solution,  sufficient  to 
make  six  gallons  of  spray. 
We  cannot  ship  these  bottles 
direct. 

For  extensive  spraying 
operations  dealers  will  sup- 
ply you  “Black  Leaf  40” 
packed  in  larger  containers. 


for  the  use  of  this,  but  our  pump  may  be 
used  as  effectively  with  Arsenate  of  Lead, 
Bordeaux  Mixture  and  all  other  insecticides 
and  fungicides,  or  for  spraying  disinfectants. 

There  are  two  distinct  sorts 
X JIh.  of  insects  destructive  to 
plant  life — the  “chewing”  kind,  like  beetles; 
and  the  “sucking”  kind,  like  aphids,  thrips 
and  leaf-hoppers.  You  can  eliminate  the 
former  by  a poison  insecticide  like  Arsenate 
of  Lead,  that  kills  when  it  is  eaten.  You 
can  destroy  the  latter  only  by  a contact 
insecticide,  like  nicotine  solutions,  that 
kills  when  it  comes  into  contact  with  the 
insect’s  body.  Be  sure  what  sort  of  pest 
you  are  spraying  for  when  you  do  spray; 
sometimes  it  pays  to  spray  for  both  sorts 
simultaneously.  Ask  our  Garden  Service 
Department  how  this  can  be  done. 


THE  KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  PRODUCT  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


Do  your  plants  ever  look 
like  this  ? This  is  a rose 
bush  covered  with  aphids. 


SPECIAL 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

If  you  will  send  us  your  name 
and  address  we  shall  be  glad  to  send 
you  promptly  complete  Bulletins 
as  they  are  published  on  the  use 
of  “Black  Leaf  40”  for  orchard 
and  garden  pests.  We  should  also 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  give 
you  free  information  and  advice  on 
your  special  problems  connected 
w'ith  insect  pests  and  their  control, 
for  which  particular  purpose  w'e 
maintain  a Garden  Service  Depart- 
ment, composed  of  highly  trained 
men  of  wide  experience.  For  Bul- 
letins, information  and  assistance, 
please  address  The  Garden  Service 
Department. 
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evergreens  And 
Hardy”  Rhododendrons 
For  August  And 
September  Planting 


NOW;  when  your  planting  has  reached  its 
greatest  growth  for  the  season,  is  the  time  to 
see  what  additional  evergreens  you  need  for 
tilling  the  ranks. 

Now  is  one  of  the  best  times  to  plant  Evergreens, 
because  the  ground  and  weather  conditions  from 

now  on  are  particularly  fortunate  for  root  growth — • 

and  root  growth  is  what  is  needed  so  that  next 
Spring  the  trees  will  be  thoroughly  established. 

Along  with  the  Evergreens  you  are  thinking  of  ordering,  haven’t  you  a place 
for  some  of  our  "Hardy”  Rhododendrons?  The  Rhododendron  is  the  king  of 
shrubs,  where  he  survives.  All  of  our  Rhododendrons  must  stand  the  severe  New 
England  Winters,  right  here  in  our  nursery,  before  they  go  out  to  you;  they  are 
accliinaled  and  will  survive. 

All  of  our  trees  and  plants  are  shipped  the  Bay  State  way,  so  they  reach  you  in 
good  condition.  We  want  you  to  have  our  expert  help  hints  to  assist  in  solving 
your  planting  problems.  Our  catalogue  you  are  welcome  to. 


Evergreens  in  our  Nursery; 
and  a few  of  our  "hardy" 
Rhododendrons  in  bloom. 


672  Adams  Street 
North  Abington.  Mass. 


The  Virtues  of  the  Hardy  Phlox 


are  too  many  to  take 
space  here  to  describe 
them,  but  no  garden 
can  afford  to  be  with- 
out them.  The  largest 
collection  in  the  world. 
Over  300  varieties. 

Send  for  free  list. 

W.  F.  SCHMEISKE 

Hospital  Station,  Box  11 
BINGHAMTON  N.  Y. 


Attract  the  Birds 


to  your  lawn  by 
giving  them  plenty 
of  water  for  bath- 
ing and  drinking 


SHARONWARE 
BIRD  BATH 

designed  upon  humane  pn’ncipJes.  The  birds  bathe  in  water  from  ^ to 
2 inches  deep  without  risk  ot  drowning.  The  bath  empties  itself  ever>* 
twenty-four  hours,  thereby  making  it  sanitary.  17  in.  across.  6 in.  hi«h. 
weight  30  pounds.  Made  in  various  colors;  decorative,  artistic,  practcal. 

Price,  $4.00,  F.  O.  B.  New  York. 

There  is  an  interesting  story  behind  SHARONWARE,  the  frost-proof, 
artificial  stone  for  garden  furniture.  Send  for  particulars  and  descriptive 
price-list  of  window-boxes,  flower-pots,  jardinieres,  garden  benches,  etc. 

SHARONWARE  WORKSHOP.  82  Lexiactoa  Ave„  New  York 


Specialists 


They  cost  no  more  from  us;  and  as  there  are  lots  of  poor  Peonies,  why  not  have  the  benefit  of 
expert  advice?  Our  fame  is  nation-wide.  From  Maine  to  California  the  supremacy  of  our 
Peonies  is  established.  It  is  because  we  are  specialists  in  a sense  which  possesses  a real 
value  and  significance;  that  is 

WE  GROW  PEONIES 
-NOTHING  ELSE 

“OUR  REPUTATION  HAS  BEEN  BUILT  ON  THE  QUAUTY  OF  OUR  STOCK” 

DISTINCTIVE  CATALOGUE  NOW  READY 
Remember  that  fall  it  the  ONLY  time  to  plant  Pennies;  wo  ship  at  no  other  Season. 

MOHICAN  PEONY  GARDENS  300,  Pftnn’* 


Preparing  for  Next  Year 

Keep  the  asparagus  bed  weeded  through- 
out the  summer;  cultivate  occasion- 
ally and  heavily  manure  this  month, 
as  this  is  the  time  shoots  are  made  for  next 
year’s  supply. 

Set  out  celery  plants  during  the  first  of 
August.  Make  the  bed  five  feet  wide  and 
two  feet  deep,  throwing  the  dirt  out  on  either 
side  and  filling  the  trench  half  full  of  well 
rotted  cow  manure,  with  a layer  of  good 
garden  loam  on  top.  Set  the  plants  six  inches 
apart  each  way.  The  soil  thrown  to  one 
side  is  used  to  fill  in  between  the  plants  in 
October  and  November. 

Celer>’  is  a gross  feeder  and  also  requires 
much  water.  Water  thoroughly  twice  a 
week  during  the  long  dry  spells.  Keep  beds 
free  from  weeds,  but  do  not  work  or  handle 
the  plants  while  wet  from  rain  or  dew,  or 
they  will  rust.  In  making  the  bed  line  it 
on  either  side  with  a strip  of  net  wire,  so  that 
the  moles  cannot  burrow  under. 

Set  out  the  plants  of  Witloof  chicory 
in  the  same  manner  as  celery. 

Blood  Turnip  beets  and  Early  Horn 
carrots,  if  sown  now,  will  make  roots  before 
winter.  And  keep  up  successional  plantings 
of  the  stringless  variety  of  snap  beans.  Sow 
May  King  lettuce  and  induce  rapid  growth 
by  heavily  manuring  the  soil.  Savoy  Leaf 
spinach  is  also  for  the  fall  garden.  Early  in 
the  month  try  some  of  the  early  varieties  of 
corn  and  the  Alaska  type  of  garden  peas. 
Quite  a variety  of  the  early  vegetables  will 
mature  by  fall;  the  season,  too,  can  be  ex- 
tended by  protecting  the  peas  and  string  beans 
with  cloth  coverings  at  night. 

All  vegetables  should  be  gathered  early 
in  the  morning.  Those  for  canning  should 
be  put  up  the  same  day  as  they  are  gathered. 
Cucumbers  for  pickles  should  be  gathered 
when  small  and  when  the  dew  is  on  them, 
and  thrown  immediately  into  a brme  which 
is  strong  enough  to  float  an  egg.  If  there 
are  many  cucumbers  it  is  best  to  have  a 
barrel  half  full  of  brine  for  this  purpose;  if 
only  a small  quantity  a large  earthen  jar  will 
do.  A round  wooden  top  which  can  slip 
inside  the  barrel  will  hold  the  cucumbers 
under  the  brine  by  putting  a weight  on  top, 
and  if  many  cucumbers  go  into  the  barrel 
every  day  an  occasional  handful  of  salt  should 
be  added  to  the  brine  to  maintain  the  nec- 
essary strength.  Clean  fresh  grape  leaves 
put  in  layers  bemeen  the  cucumbers  keeps 
them  a good  green  color,  and  a bunch  of  dill 
thrown  in  will  give  a good  flavor.  * 

Transplant  from  coldframes  into  the  garden 
brocoli,  cauliflower,  and  brussels  sprouts. 

Cabbages  for  fall  use  should  be  kept  free  of 
weeds  and  constantly  cultivated,  and  a rapid 
growth  encouraged  by  an  occasional  ap- 
plication of  nitrate  of  soda  or  cotton  seed  meal. 
Use  arsenate  of  lead  spray,  2 pounds  to  50 
gallons  of  water,  for  beetles  on  late  Irish 

Potatoes  and  eggplants.  Soap  suds  on  cab- 
age  plants  will  free  them  of  the  green  worm. 
The  coldframes  should  be  entirely  done  over 
this  month.  Take  out  the  soil  and  use  new 
garden  soil  with  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
woods’  earth  and  well  rotted  cow  manure. 
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Ferns  and  Flowers  for  Dark,  Shady  Places 


Plant  early  spring  flowers  now.  If  you  wish  a bed  of  large  white  Trilliums,  plant  them 
in  early  autumn  so  they  will  get  established  before  winter. 


GILLETT’S 


bloodroot,  hepaticas,  native  lilies,  dogtooth  violets,  native  orchids,  etc.,  can  be  planted  in 
September  with  the  very  best  results.  Native  ferns,  which  I grow  in  fifty  varieties,  give  pleasing 
results  when  planted  in  September.  I have  special  fern  collections  for  that  dry,  shady  corner 
where  grass  will  not  grow.  If  you  wish  to  develop  a natural  garden,  let  me  assist  you. 
Growing  native  plants  and  ferns  has  been  my  specialty  for  35  years. 

We  will  gladly  call  on  you  and  advise  you  regarding  woodland  planting  and  natural 
gardens.  Our  price  for  this  service  is  reasonable.  Send  for  my  catalog  of  80  pages,  which 
is  illustrated.  IT’S  FREE. 

Edward  Gillett,  3 Main  St.,  Southwick,  Mass. 

A bed  of  T rillium  grandiflorum  growing  in  the  woodland 


A Perennial  Garden! 


Add  Glass  to  nature  and  you  have  it! 

Get  a SUNLIGHT  outfit  of  sashes  or  the  small, 
ready-made,  inexpensive  and  thoroughly  efficient 
Sunlight  greenhouse. 

Immediate  shipment  made. 

Write  for  our  free  catalog.  If  you  want  Prof. 
Massey  s booklet  on  Hot-bed  and  Greenhouse 
Gardening,  enclose  4 cents  in  stamps. 


SUNUGHT  EKDUBLE 
GLASS  SASH  CO. 

927  £.  Broadway 
LouisYille  ICy. 


PEONIES 

and  IRIS 

CATALOGUE 
NOW  READY 


PETERSON  NURSERY 

Stock  Exchange  Bldg.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


OUR  GUARANTEE 

We  will  replace  with  three  all  plants  not  prov- 
ing true  to  description. 


The  Audubon 
Bird-Bath 

Something  New  ! 

This  newly  patented  bird-bath  has  a 
graduated  bottom.  Also,  and  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  birds 
PERCHES 

they  can  stand  with  shallow 
water  on  one  side,  deep  water 
opposite.  The  centre  piece 
serves  as  food-tray;  or  when 
connected  with  running  water, 
as  a water-spreader  making  a 
SHOWER  BAT.H 

Send  for  IlludrateJ  Circular 
J.  C.  Krass  Cast  Stose  Works,  Inc. 
AU  kinds  of  Cast  Slone  Garden  Furniture 
155  West  32a<l  St.  New  York 


on  which 


Advertisers  will  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Hagasine  in  writing  — and  we  will,  loo. 
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An 

Unusual 

Greenhouse 

Catalogue 


"\^7E  made  our  greenhouse  catalogue  with  a 
» » determination  to  get  away  from  the  cut- 
and-dried  and  have  it  a real  help  to  him  who  would 
know  the  genuine  joys  and  advantages  of  green- 
house possession. 

It  tells  interestingly  of  our  every  t\-pe  of  green- 
house and  shows  even  more  than  it  tells.  It  con- 
tains plenty  of  plans  of  practical  layouts  and  is  replete  with 
vital  information  about  greenhouses  and  conservatories.  It  con- 
tains 58  color  pages  and  is  handsomely  illustrated  throughout. 

This  catalogue  will  be  sent  only  on  request 

Hitctvings^  CLtnpany* 


General  Offices  and  Factory:  Elizabeth.  N.  J. 

NEW  YORK:  1170  Broadway  BOSTON:  49  Federal  St.  PHILADELPHIA:  40  South  15th  St. 


DARWIN  TULIPS 

Rembrandt  and  Hybrid  Tulips 

direct  from  the  sole  originators 

E.  H.  Krelage  & Son 

Complete  Bulb  Catalogue  Free 
on  request  to 

J,  A.  deVEER,  Sole  Agent,  100  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


To  hoy 


ON  ROADS.  DRIVES  and  PATHS 

SOLVAY 

Granulated  Calcium  Chloride 

Economical  — Practical  — Efficient 

Shipped  direct  to  your  station  in 
air-tight  packages  ready  to  apply 

Stock  carried  at  many  points 
Write  for  illustrated  Road  Book 

SEMET-SOLVAY  CO.  402  Milton  Ave.,  Solvay,  N.  Y. 


GSON  Portable  HOUSES 


Made  in  such  a wide  variety  of 
styles  that  you  can  find  in  the  cata- 
log almost  any  kind  of  a building 
you  want  to  erect — club  houses,  cot- 
tages, studios,  bungalows,  garages, 
play  and  poultry  houses.  All  made 
in  neatly  painted  sections  that  can  be 
quickly  bolted  together  by  unskilled 
workmen.  Exceptionally  well  made 
and  low  priced. 


E.  F.  HODGSON  CO.,  Room  228, 116  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  6 East  39th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


If  the  frames  are  made  of  plank,  see  that 
there  are  no  cracks,  and  mound  up  the  earth 
on  the  outside  as  a protection  against  the 
cold  winter  winds.  On  inclement  days  mend 
the  glass  in  the  sash.  During  hot  weather 
use  the  glass  sash  to  protect  seed  and  plants 
from  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun.  Before  sowing 
seed  smooth  down  the  earth  with  a board, 
soak  thoroughly  with  water  then  place  the 
glass  sash  on  frame,  so  that  the  hot  sun  will 
germinate  all  weed  seeds.  They  can  then 
be  raked  out  of  the  bed  and  the  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds  be  sown.  Press  the  edge  of 
board  down  into  the  soil  to  make  rows  for 
the  seed  two  inches  apart.  Mix  seed  with 
sand;  this  will  obviate  much  thinning  out 
later.  Sow  seed  in  the  shallow  grooves  and 
TOver  lightly  with  sand  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  deep,  and  sprinkle  the  entire  surface 
with  sulphur  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  of  sul- 
phur to  a three  by  three  foot  space.  This 
prevents  any  possibility  of  mildew  and  damp- 
ing off.  Press  all  down  lightly  with  a board 
to  firm  the  soil  over  the  seed,  and  give  the 
surface  a light  sprinkling  of  cold  water. 
Cover  the  bed  with  a lath  frame,  over  which 
put  an  old  awning  to  keep  it  dark  and  water 
proof,  and  do  not  uncover  or  water  again 
until  seeds  come  up.  In  about  a week’s 
time,  %yhen  the  plants  begin  to  break  through 
the  soil,  remove  the  covering.  Then  cover 
the  bed  with  laths  over  which  plant  cloth  is 
stretched,  or  dark  mosquito  netting  to  keep 
out  insects,  and  water  daily  through  the 
cloth.  Sow  seed  of  big  Boston  lettuce  for 
the  winter  crop;  transplant  in  September, 
or  when  two  leaves  are  formed.  Sow  Prize 
Taker  onions  to  be  thinned  out  and  trans- 
planted in  the  spring  to  the  garden.  Sow 
parsley  for  winter  use;  it  can  be  protected  by 
the  sash  in  cold  weather. 


Sow  all  perennials  the  middle  or  last  week 
of  August.  Mix  the  seed  with  dry  sand, 
so  as  not  to  sow  too  thick.  If  sowed  thinly, 
the  beds  kept  weeded  and  cultivated,  the 
earth  pulled  up  to  the  plants  and  firmed  about 
them,  it  will  require  less  time  than  a general 
transplanting,  which  to  some  extent  throws 
them  back. 

Pansies  can  be  had  in  bloom  twelve  weeks 
after  planting  if  forced  along  by  cultivation 
and  good  fertilizer  and  kept  covered  on  cold 
nights.  If  one  does  not  wish  them  to  bloom 
until  early  spring,  do  not  put  on  the  glass 
sash  until  quite  late  in  the  fall,  as  Pansies 
are  hardy  and  can  stand  much  cold.  English 
Daisies  can  be  planted  at  the  same  time. 
Transfer  to  coldframes  Violets  that  have 
been  grown  in  the  open.  With  heavy  manur- 
ing, daily  watering  and  careful  covering  at 
nights,  they  will  bloom  all  winter. 

At  the  end  of  .August  or  first  of  September 
plant  Spanish  Iris,  Lilium  candidum  or 
Madonna  Lily,  to  get  leaf  growth  in  the  fall; 
also  the  fall  Crocuses  (Colchicum  autumnale) 
and  Eremurus. 

Perennials  to  be  sowed  in  the  coldframes 
now  are  Snapdragons,  Canterbury  Bells, 
Gaillardia,  Lupin,  Delphinium,  Hollyhocks, 
Wallflower,  Columbine,  Sweet  William,  Di- 
anthus,  Platycodon,  Candytuft,  Pentstemon, 
Pyrethrum. 

Put  the  soil  in  good  condition  for  new 
strawberry  bed,  break  deeply  and  cultivate 
constantly  to  kill  all  weeds.  Test  with  litmus 
paper  to  see  if  land  is  sour;  if  so  apply  agri- 
cultural lime,  and  harrow  into  the  soil. 

In  all  vacant  plots  sprinkle  lime,  manure 
heavily,  and  sow  crimson  clover  to  be  turned 
under  as  green  manure  in  the  spring. 

Virginia.  J.  M.  Patterson.  ■ 
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^ DREER’S 

Mid-Summer  Catalogue 

offers  the  best  varieties  and  gives  directions 
for  planting  in  order  to  raise  a full  crop  of 
Strawberries  next  year;  also  offers  Celery 
and  Cabbage  Plants,  Seasonable,  Vegetable, 
Flower  and  Farm  Seeds  for  summer  sowing, 
Potted  Plants  of  Roses,  Hardy  Perennials, 
and  Shrubbery  which  may  safely  be  set  out 
during  the  summer;  also  a select  list  of  sea- 
sonable Decorative  Plants. 

Write  for  a free  copy  and 
kindly  mention  this  publication 

Henry  A.  Dreer 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Come  and  see  the  GRO-QUIK  Forcer  in  actual 
operation  at  the 

Demonstration  Grounds 
Bloomfield  and  Park  Avenues,  Verona.  N.  J. 

Visitors  cordially  welcomed — 8 A.  M.  to  6 P.  M. 
THE  CLOCHE  CO.,  131  Hudson  Street,  New  Yorls 


EXCLUSIVE  LY- 


B.  HAMMOND  TRACY 

>ox  27  Wenham,  Mass. 


y/ie.  -t/iap 


4 SPECIFIC  REMEDY  FOR  INSECTS  ON  HOUSE 
\ND  GARDEN  PLANTS— EFFECTIVE  IN  ITS 
VCTION— EASILY  APPLIED— FREE  OF  THE 
)ISAGREEABLE  FEATURES  OF  MOST  INSEC- 

naoEs. 

Sold  by  dealers  in  Horticnltnral  Snpplies 

Vphine  Manufacturing;  Co.  Madison,  N.  j. 


Make  Your  Lawn  Now 
Don’t  Wait  Till  Next  Spring 
Do  It  The  Alphano  Way 


The  ALPH.ANO  way  is  the  quick,  sure 
way.  The  way  that  requires  the  least  bother 
and  work;  and  insures  prompt  and  lasting  results. 
It’s  the  way  that  solves  weed  troubles. 

It’s  the  way  that  overcomes  the  handicap  of 
soils,  no  matter  whether  it’s  heavy,  packy  clay; 
or  light,  barren  sand. 

It’s  the  way  that  prepares  the 
soil  so  that  it  withstands  in  a 
surprising  way,  scorching  sun 
and  drying  winds. 


It’s  the  way  that  produces  that  thick,  springy 
sod,  as  no  other  way  will  do  in  the  same  time; 
or  for  anything  like  the  same  expenditure. 

Full  details  and  explicit  directions  for  the 
Alphano  way  of  making  new  lawns,  or  repairing 
old  ones;  are  told  and  amply  illustrated,  in  our 
Lawn  Book.  It  tells  fully  of 
their  care  and  fare.  Send  for  it. 
Alphano  supplies  every  fertiliz- 
ing need  for  your  lawn,  trees, 
flowers,  vegetables  and  shrubs. 


$12  a ton  in  bags  $10  a ton  in  bags  by  the  carload  $8  a ton  in  bulk  by  the  carload 
F.  O.  B.  Alphano,  N.  J. 

Me  )JnLa.no  HufTvxa.sr  Ccx 

^ (Established  loo^)  — 


17-C  Battery  Place 


New  York 


A Wonderful 
Flower  Garden 

Is  the  result  you  get  from  plantings  of 
Baur’s  Tulips,  Hyacinths  and  Narcissi. 
These  heralds  of  summer,  with  their 
unique  shapes  and  wonderful  colors  will 
give  your  garden  that  long-looked  for 
effect  of  a European  garden  where  Dutch 
bulbs  play  a prominent  part. 

I Baur’s  Bulb  List 

gives  many  helpful  suggestions  that  will  assist 
you  in  planning  your  garden  and  it  gives  lists 
of  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  and  other 
selected  bulbs.  Send  for  a free  copy. 


m 


15  E.  Ninth  St.,  Dept.  A.,  Erie,  Penna. 


Our  large  catalogue  of  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  and  planes  for  the  hardy  garden  is  free. 
Write  for  a copy. 


Everything  for  Yard 
and  Orchard 


Ripe,  delicious  fruit  in  season! 

What  gives  more  pleasure 
than  an  orchard  of  your  own?  Our 
sure-bearing  fruit  trees  embrace 
many  varieties  and  every"  one  of 
them  is  guaranteed  good ! 

Our  plan  for  improving  lawns  and  landscapes  is 
both  unique  and  effective:  With  absolutely  no 
expense  to  you,  we  will  make,  upon  request,  a 
complete  design  for  your  home  grounds.  In  case 
you  approve,  we  will  immediately  send  highest 
grade  shrubbery  and  flowers  in  time  for  the  com- 
ing season.  For  sixty  years  our  bouse  has  stood 
for  quality  in  yard  and  orchard  trees  and  flowers. 
Sena  for  1916  catalog  and  see  why. 


HOOPES,  BRO.  & THOMAS  CO. 

Dept.  H,  West  Chester.  Pa. 
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A Permanent  and  Beautiful  Fence 

Nothing  adds  more  to  the  beauty  and  attrac- 
tiveness of  your  grounds  than  a good  sub- 
stantial fence.  Permanency  is  of  prime 
importance,  too.  We  all  know  that  rust  is 
the  great  destroyer  of  the  ordinary  wire 
fence.  Select  the  fence  that  defies  rust  and 
withstands  all  weather  conditions. 


fences  sure  made  of  big,  strong  wires  with  clamped  joints 
which  prevent  slipping,  sagging  or  twisting.  This  ex- 
clusive feature  assures  unusual  rigidity  under  the  most 
severe  strain.  Elxcelsior  fences  are  dipped  in  molten  zinc, 
which  makes  them  practically  indestructible.  Write  for 
Catalog B,  from  which  toselectthestylebestsuited  toyour 
needs.  Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  Ejtcelsior  “Rust 
Proof”  Trellises,  Arches,  Flower  and  Tree  Guards. 

WRIGHT  WIRE  COMPANY.  Worcester.  Mass. 


In  the 
garden 


School  of  Horticulture  for  Women 


In  thi 
Green 
house 


AMBLER.  PA. 

Theoretical  and  practical  inscruc* 
15®  |\  tion  in  all  branches  of  Horticul 
^ "tv  ture.  Orchards,  greenhouses, 
vegetable  and  fruit  gardens. 
Special  courses  in  poultr)- 
bee«  and  gardening. 

Elizabeth  Leighton  Le6 
Ihroftor,  Box  10. 


[“How  to  Grow  Roses” 

rose  lover’s  manual.  Tells  how  to  plant, 
prune  and  grow  roses.  Lists  over  600  varie- 
ties. Library  Edition;  121  pages;  beautifully 
illustrated,  16  full  page  color  plates.  Not  a 
catalog.  Price  SI,  includes  a coupon  worth 
..00  when  returned  with  order  for  S5.00  or 
more  selected  from  our 
^ 1916  Rose  Guide. 

•' Send  $i  today  for 



©V 


your  copy  How 
to  Grow  Roses  ” 

'The  COXARD 
& Jones  Co. 

Box  24 

West  Grove,  Pa. 

Rose  S/>ecin/ises 
Racked  by  SO  years' 
experience 


The  BALL  Lightning 


CELERY  BLEACHER 

IMost  perfect  method  ever 
invented.  Xo  banking  with 
soil.  Cheaper  than  boards 
or  strips  of  roofing  paper. 
Bleaches  quicker  and  makes  a 
more  beautiful  product.  Big 
mone\'  and  labor  saver  for  the 
market  grower.  Handy,  neat  and 
equally  good  for  the  private 
gardener,  t'sed  and  endorsed  by 
all  the  leading  .Agricultural  Colleges 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  for  Free  Sample  of  Bleacher  and  a 
copy  of  my  New  Book  describing  this  and 
several  other  wonderful  inventions  for  the 
garden. 

THE  BALL  MFC.  CO. 

Dept.  E.  GLENSIDE,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


^he 

GARDEN  MAGAZINE 
READERS'  SERVICE 

This  department  wiV  help  in  dealing  with  general  conditions. 
It  cannot  render  personal  porfessional  service. 


Number  of  Tablespoonfuls  to  a Gallon 

preparation  for  spray  requires  i pound  of 
paste  to  six  gallons  of  water.  How  many 
tablespoonfuls  would  that  be  to  one  gallon? — 
F.  ^ Kentucky 

— N.aturally  the  number  of  tablespoonfuls  to 
a pound  of  any  paste  will  depend  upon  the 
character  and  weight  of  the  material,  and,  of 
course,  we  do  not  know  to  what  you  refer. 
Arsenate  of  lead,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to 
six  gallons  of  water,  would  require  about  three 
tablespoonfuls  per  gallon;  but  this  strength 
would  be  rather  too  strong  to  be  safe. 

Slime  on  Cranberry  Vines 

Will  copper  sulphate  prevent  the  formation 
of  “slime”  on  cranberry  vines  before  the  bog 
is  unwatered  in  the  spring?  Will  it  injure  the 
vines  in  any  way? — H.  S.  A.,  N.  J. 

— Without  doubt  copper  sulphate  would  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  slime  on  cranberry 
vines  before  the  winter  water  is  let  off  in  the 
spring;  but  the  sulphate  would  probably  be 
used  with  great  possibilities  of  danger  to  the 
vines  themselves,  especially  to  their  roots,  as 
the  ground  would  absorb  it  from  the  water  in 
considerable  quantities.  The  slime  seldom 
does  any  appreciable  damage  and  it  would  be 
preferable  to  let  it  form  and  let  it  dry  out  in  the 
sun  after  the  water  is  taken  off  and  then  break 
it  up  with  a broom  or  a bough  from  a tree. — 
H.  J.  F.,  Mass. 

Planting  According  to  the  Moon 

Has  the  moon  any  effect  on  the  planting  of 
potatoes?  I was  told  recently  that  planting 
should  always  be  done  in  the  “dark  of  the 
moon,”  or  else  the  tops  would  flourish  and 
there  would  be  but  few  potatoes.  Is  there  any 
truth  in  this? — D.  M.,  Indiana. 

— There  are  probably  a good  manj-  farmers 
who  believe  that  the  moon  and  signs  of  the 
Zodiac  affect  their  crops  but,  to  speak  frankly, 
they  are  “back  numbers.”  Between  two 
farmers,  one  of  whom  places  all  his  confidence 
and  hopes  of  success  on  the  moon’s  effects  and 
the  other  of  whom  relies  on  thorough  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil,  generous  manuring,  planting 
when  the  soil  is  in  good  shape  and  good  con- 
scientious cultivation  thereafter,  we  would  put 
our  money  on  the  second  farmer  every  time. 
We  have  absolute  scientific  proof  that  careful, 
thorough  cultivation  and  modern  methods 
will  give  good  results,  while  there  is  not  a shred 
of  solid  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  moon  and 
Zodiac  theories. 

Curing  the  Hollyhock  Disease 

Is  there  any  cure  for  the  disease  that  attacks 
Hollyhocks? — C.  H.  M.,  New  Jersey. 

— There  is  no  method  of  curing  the  Holly- 
hock disease;  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done 
is  to  prevent  its  appearance  in  other  plants 
in  succeeding  years  by  burning  all  infected 
plants  before  they  have  a chance  to  shed  their 
disease  spores.  Spray  the  ground  this  sum- 
mer, fall  and  next  spring  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture. 1 he  fungus  enters  the  young  seedling 
Hollyhocks  and  grows  through  the  tissues  of 
the  plant  without  making  itself  manifest  until 
the  time  comes  for  the  development  of  spores, 
which  are  thrust  through  the  epidermis  in  the 
little  pustules  that  are  very  apparent. 
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KELSEy 

HEALTH 

HEAT 


IN  OUR  Booklet  called  “Some  Saving 
Sense  on  Heating,”  we  describe  the 
four  main  systems  of  heating,  giving 
each  its  due  credit  for  efficiency.  The 
system  which  is  most  extensively  in  use, 
wastes  92  degrees  of  heat.  The  Kelsey 
saves  those  92. 

It’s  generally  considered  that  that  92 
degrees  waster  is  an  economical  system. 
Perhaps  you  are  thinking  of  having  it 
put  in  your  home. 

Before  deciding,  don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a 
logical  thing  to  send  for  our  Saving  Sense  booklet, 
and  ask  for  a full  explanation  of  that  92  degrees 
of  waste? 


The  ICelsen 

WARM  AIR  OEnERATOR  | 


232  James  St.,  Syracuse,  N Y. 

New  York  Chicago,  111. 

103-P  Park  Avenue,  2767-P  Lincoln  Avenne. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  95-P  Builders  Exchange 


The  most  complete  stock  of 
hardy  plants  in  America.  Illus- 
trated catalog  of  hardy  picmts,  shrubs, 
trees  and  bulbs  sent  free  on  request. 


ELLIOTT  NURSERY  COMPANY 

326  Fonrtli  Avenae,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Farquhar^s  Pot  Grown  t 
Strawberry  Plants 

Plant  early  for  full  crop  next  year. 

Write  for  copy  of  our  Summer  Cata- 
logue containing  full  list  of  varieties. 

R.  & J.  Farquhar  & Co. 

9 S.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Ding 


ee 


are  always  grown 


*heir  own 


Roses  roots.  65  years’  expcr.ence.  No 


^ matter  where  you  live,  we  guaran- 

Q'T'iTDrw  A c A ^ Q 166  safc  delivery.  Send  t;  day  for 
ol  UKUT  AO  L/AfvO  Djngee  “Guide  to  Rose  Culture.” 

Dingee  & Conard  Co.,  Box  837,  W^e  t Grove,  Pa. 


KIPLING  ON  THE  WAR 

“France  at  War”  and 

“Fringes  of  the  Fleet” 

“Kipling  has  magic,  and  Kipling  has  mind.  These  two  little 
books  are  worth  a dozen  of  the  more  pretentious  war  books.’ 

—.V.  r Globe 

Elach,  Net  60  cents.  Doubleday,  Page  & Co. 


The  Readers'  Sertice  is  prepard  to  advise  parents  in  regard  to  schools 
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This  **Campbeir*  Oscillating  Sprinkler  Is 
Really  a Wonderful  Little  Machine 

It  makes  a complete  oscillation  from  one  side  to  the  other 
every  three  seconds,  thoroughly  watering  a rectangular  area 
8 feet  wide  and  50  to  70  feet  long.  No.  2 will  water  an  area 
14  feet  wide  and  50  to  70  feet  long. 

The  jetted  pipe  is  turned  from  side  to  side  by  a powerful 
little  water  motor  which  is  both  simple  in  construction  and 
durable.  It  produces  a fine  rain-like  shower  that  thoroughly 
waters  every  inch  of  the  ground  without  overlapping  or  missing 
and  does  not  injure  the  plants  or  pack  the  soil. 

Hundreds  of  satisfied  customers 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Prices;  No.  i,  8 ft.  long,  $15.00;  No. 

2,  14  ft.  long,  $25.00. 

Money  returned  if  not  satisfactory. 

Send  for  booklet  describing  this  and 
other  irrigating  devices  suitable  for  all 
purposes. 

THE  GEO.  W.  CLARK  CO. 

Dept.  K,  259  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Water  Motor  Made  of  Brass 


I ^‘Buffalo”  Portable  Poultry  Runways  | 


Prices  advance  Sept.  1,  1916. 


Just  what  you  want  for  an  up-to-date  movable  poultry  yard  — neat, 
easy  to  handle  and  erect;  simply  push  legs  into  ground.  Strong  and 

durable — last  a lifetime 
— made  from  ij"  dia- 
mond mesh,  heavy  gal- 
vanized wire  fabric  and 
galvanized  round  iron 
frame  with  i"  hexagon 
netting  along  bottom  12" 
high  — can  be  moved  to 
other  locations  at  will. 

Ver>'  handy  for  young 
chick  or  duckling  runways 
or  can  be  used  for  grown 
chickens,  ducks,  geese, 
etc.,  and  make  any  size 
yard  you  wish. 

Made  in  standard  size 
sections  as  follows: 


7'  long  X 5'  high  ( Six  sections  or  more) 

Price  each  secrion  $$.00 

2'  0"  X 5'  (Gat'*)  (Six  sections  or  more) 

Price  each  section 1. 25 

8'  long  X 2'  high  (Six  sections  or  more) 

Price  each  section 1.50 

6'  x 2'  (Six  sections  or  more)  Price  each 

section 1.25 


Special  sizes  made  to  order. 
F.  O.  B.  Buffalo. 


For  orders  consisting  of  lo  sections  or  more  we  will  allow  an  addi- 
tional 10%  discount  from  the  above  prices. 

Order  sizes  best  adapted  for  your  purpose  to-day.  Send  money  order, 
check.  New  York  draft  or  currency  by  registered  mail  and  we  will  send 
you  the  best  atticle  on  the  matket  for  your  poultry. 

Orders  postmarked  Aug.  31,  is  o’clock  midnight  is  latest 
date  at  which  they  wilt  be  entered  at  abate  prices 


I BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  CO.  | 

f 467  Terrace  (Formerly  Scheeler's  Sons)  Buffalo,  N.Y.  I 


and  deal.,  weed-tree  gutters  beautify 
suburban  liomes  and  country  estates. 


/[Tigs 


W££D-KILL£R 


Grass  and  Weed-K.illin^  Chemical 


^ll-kept  Drives  and  Paths 


Bobbink  & Atkins 


kills  weeds  permanently — quickly — easily — cheaply. 
xAtlas  gets  down  to  the  deepest  roots — one  applica- 
tion each  season,  that’s  all. 

You  mix  Atlas  with  20  times  as  much  water  in  a sprinkling 
can  and  wet  thoroughly  the  weeds  and  surface  to  be  treated. 
Vegetation  will  disappear  in  a few  days,  leaving  the  surface 
undisturbed  and  free  from 
growth. 

Send  50c.  /or  trial  quart 
can  good  for  150  square  feet, 
postpaid  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  Further  infor- 
mation on  re- 


quest. 


Evergreens 

For  AUGUST  Planting 

In  quality,  variety  and  extent  our  collection  is  unrivalled  in  America 

Hardy  Old  Fashioned  Flowers 

For  FALL  Planting 

All  the  best  of  the  old  varieties  and  the  most  notable  introductions 
in  the  Peony  and  Iris  field 

Spring  Flowering  Bulbs 

For  FALL  Planting 

Daffodils,  Tulips,  Hyacinths  and  a full  assortment  of  the 
best  miscellaneous  bulbs 

300  acres  of  Nursery,  500,000  feet  under  glass.  We  Plan  and  Plant  Grounds 
and  Gardens  Everyvyhcre.  Visit  Our  Nursery,  8 miles  from  New  York,  or 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  No,  23. 

Rutherford,  New  Jersey 


Atlas 

Preservative 

Company 

of  America,  Inc. 

95  Liberty  St, 
New  York 


- Planters 


Drives, Paths 
and  Tennis 
Courts  made 
clean  and 
kept  beautiful 
at  low  cost 


Adv^riisers  u'ill  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magazine  in  uriting — and  ue  uill.  too 
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Flower  Lovers’  Calender 

For  August 

Sow  seeds  for  your  Winter  garden. 
Candytuft,  ^lyosotis,  Mignon- 
ette, Cineraria,  Primulas,  Mar- 
igolds, etc. 

Pansy  seeds  for  E.\RLY  Spring 
flowers. 

Seeds  of  many  Perennials. 

Our  1916  F.-MLL  bulb  BOOK  is  ready. 
Send  for  it.  Tells  all  about  growing 
YOUR  OWN  FLOWERS 
Bulbs  for  Winter  bloom.  Bulbs  for 
early  Spring  days.  Bulbs  for  Sum- 
mer’s Glory. 

Tells  also  “How  to  grow  bulbs.”  to  per- 
fection in  Our  Prepared  Mossjiber.  Magic  Flowers. 

H.  H.  BERGER  & CO.,  70  Warren  St.,  N.Y. 


LANDSCAPE  PLANS 

For  any  grounds — any  where 

Plans  for  moderate  sized  places  made  by  mail 
a specialty.  Send  rough  sketch  for  estimate. 

GEO.  B.  MOULX>ER.  Landscape  Architect 
Smith’s  Grove  Kentucky 


ORCHIDS 

Largest  importers  and  growers  of 
Orchids  in  the  United  States 

Send  twenty^five  cents  for  catalogue.  This  amount  will  be  refunded 
on  your  first  order. 

LAGER  & HURRELL 
Orchid  Growers  and  Importers  SUMMIT,  N.  J. 


And  Outdoor 
Perennials 


Horsford’s 

J’Q'V  It  is  an  excellent  time  to  set  German 
, ^ nT  and  other  hardy  iris  if  you  wish  them 

I 1 I 1 O C well  established  for  next  year.  My  list 
4 i i ^ « of  over  25  German  iris  includes  all  the 
best  varieties. 

Ask  for  catalogue  N 

F.  H.  HORSFORD,  CHARLOTTE.  VT. 


IRISES 

Exclusively 

CATALOGUE  ON  TiEQUEST 

THE  GARDENS  Dayton,  Ohio 


E-Clipse»All  Self'Sharpening  Lawn  Mower  Plates  Will 
Keep  Your  Lawn  Mower  Sharp  Automatically 
Easily  attached  and  requires  NO  attention.  Write  for  Descriptive 
Circular,  special  price  for  next  30  DAYS  if  you  mention  this  Mag< 
zine.  CROWN  SUPPLY  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


IRISES 

Price  list  of  standard  varieties  and  some  new  introductions  with 
our  illustrated  treatise  on  The  Iris,  mailed  upon  request. 

THE  DEAN  IRIS  GARDENS 
Iris  Specialists  Moneta,  California 


For  Sale — Surplus  Nursery  Stock 

The  best  of  its  several  varieties: 

300  Hemlocks  3 ft.  5 in.  high  500  Norway  Spruce  4 ft.  7 in.  high 
500  White  Pines  4 ft.  7 in.  high  300  White  Spruce  3 ft.  7 in.  high 
Inspection  Invited 

THE  GARDEN  CITY  COMPANY 

Geo.  L Habbell,  Gea*l  Mgr.  Tel.  1134  (Urdeo  City,  N.  Y. 


COMING  EVENTS 

LUB  ^SOCIETY  NEW 

Meetings  and  Lectures  in  August 

{The  follon'ing  dates  are  meetings  unless  otherivise  specified) 


1.  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  Gardeners’  Sc  Foremen’s  .Asso. 

3.  Marshfield,  \Iass.,  Garden  Club.  ' 

4.  Pasadena,  Calif.,  Horticultural  Society. 

5.  Bot.  Garden.  Bronx  Park,  N.  Y.:  Lecture,  “Destructive 

Insects,”  Dr.  F.  J.  Seaver. 

7.  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Horticultural  Society. 

9.  Shedowa  Garden  Club,  Garden  City,  L.  I. 

Nassau  Co.  Horticultural  Society,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 
11-13.  American  Gladiolus  Society,  Boston,  Mass.:  show. 

12.  Bot.  Garden.  Bronx  Park,  SJ.  Y.:  Lecture,  “The  Summer 
Flower  Garden,”  Mr.  G.  V.  Nash. 

Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  Horticultural  Society. 

14.  Park  Garden  Club,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

Garden  Club,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

17-19.  Newport,  R.  I.,  Horticultural  Society:  show. 


18.  Pasadena.  Calif.,  Horticultural  Society. 

19.  .’Agricultural  Division,  United  Shoe  Machinery  Athletic 

Asso.,  Beverly,  Mass.:  vegetable  and  flower  show. 
Bot.  Garden,  Bronx  Park,  N.  Y.:  Lecture,  “Among  the 
Canons  and  Deserts  of  Southeastern  Utah,”  Dr. 
P.  A.  Rydberg. 

24,25.  Worcester  Co.  Horticultural  Soc.,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
Gladiolus  and  children’s  exhibit. 

Gardeners’  Union,  Lewiston,  Me.:  annual  flower  show. 
26.  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  Horticultural  Society. 

Bot.  Garden,  Bronx  Park,  N.  Y.:  Lecture,  “From  the 
Colorado  Foothills  to  Yellowstone  Park,”  Dr.  F. 
W.  Pennell. 

28.  Park  Garden  Club,  Flushing,  L.  I. 


Summer  Show  of  the  Morristown  Garden  Club 

' I 'HE  summer  show  of  the  Morristown,  N. 
-t  J.,  Garden  Club  was  held  on  June  23rd, 
at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Charles  Bradley  in 
Convent,  N.  J.,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Morris  County  Gardeners’  and  Florists’ 
Society.  The  members  of  the  Garden  Club 
staged  their  own  exhibits.  There  were  no 
cash  prizes;  outside  of  the  silver  cups  and 
medals,  the  other  awards  were  ribbons. 
Every  exhibitor  was  awarded  six  points  on 
a first  prize,  four  on  a second  prize  and  two 
on  a third.  After  the  class  judging  was  over, 
the  total  number  of  points  secured  by  each 
exhibitor  was  aggregated  and  the  one  having 
the  greatest  number  of  points  was  awarded 
the  Sweepstakes  Silver  Cup.  This  lucky 
person  was  Mrs.  H.  McK.  Twombly  (Robert 
Tyson,  Supt.),  Convent,  N.  J.,  who  also 
secured  a silver  cup  for  the  most  effective 
arrangement  of  roses  in  a four-foot  space; 
first  prize  for  the  best  collection  of  fruit;  and 
first  for  the  best  display  of  Hybrid  Perpetual 
and  Rambler  roses.  Mrs.  Chas.  Bradley 
(David  Francis,  Supt.),  of  Convent,  made  a 
clean  sweep  in  the  Sweet  Pea  classes.  A 
silver  cup  was  awarded  to  the  Harkness 
Estate,  at  Madison,  for  Hybrid  Tea  Roses, 
and  their  exhibit  of  Iris  was  the  best  in  the 
exhibition. 

A class  that  created  a great  deal  of  interest 
was  for  a table  decoration,  open  only  to 
members  of  the  Morristown  Garden  Club. 
Exhibitors  arranged  their  own  flowers  which 
they,  personally,  had  grown.  There  were 
ten  entries  in  this  class  and  the  first  prize, 
the  Special  Silver  Medal  of  the  Morris 
County  Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Club,  was 
awarded  to  Mrs.  Robert  Locke,  of  Morris- 
town, whose  decoration  consisted  of  Corn- 
flowers and  California  Poppies.  Mrs.  D.  H. 
McAlpin,  also  of  Morristown,  won  second 
place  with  a charming  arrangement  of 
Dianthus,  and  Mrs.  T.  Tower  Bites,  of 
Convent,  was  third  with  Roses. 

The  Working  Gardeners 

''  \XrE  CALL  ourselves  The  Working  Gar- 
» » deners,  although  we  are  not  much  of  an 
organization.  We  have  three  forms  of  meet- 
ings— exhibition,  pilgrimages  or  “hikes,”  and 
visiting  each  other’s  gardens.  The  early 
summer  this  year  was  so  rainy  and  disagree- 
able that  we  were  not  able  to  keep  to  any 

i)rogramme,  but  we  did  manage  to  have  a 
’eony  exhibit  and  also  to  see  the  Peony  dis- 
play at  The  Cottage  Gardens  in  Queens, 
N.  Y.  We  really  are  not  at  all  like  most 
garden  clubs;  we  have  no  officers,  but  only 
a committee  on  admissions  and  a so-called 
“efficiency  woman” — myself! 

Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.  Winifred  Ives  Clarke. 


The  Myers  Park  Garden  Club 

TN  the  May,  1916  number  of  The 

Garden  Magazine  there  was  published 
an  account  of  the  beginning  of  the  Myers 
Park  Garden  Club,  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.  It 
is  now  a really  established  organization. 
We  followed  out  our  regular  programme  of 
meetings  through  March,  April  and  May; 
we  opened  the  meetings  always  with  roll  call 
for  suggestions,  then  followed  three  interest- 
ing talks  or  papers,  and  general  discussion  of 
the  subject.  Whenever  possible,  we  had  some 
outsider  attend  the  meeting  and  say  a few 
words — local  florists  and  truckers,  and  suc- 
cessful amateurs — which  added  greatly  to 
the  interest  of  the  meetings. 

As  the  spring  blooms  began  the  members 
would  bring  contributions  from  their  own 
gardens,  until  the  big  tables  in  the  office 
would  be  masses  of  color.  Every  member  was 
entitled  to  bring  a guest  to  each  meeting  who 
generally  received  these  flowers. 

On  the  13th  of  May  we  had  the  privilege 
of  having  with  us  Dr.  W.  C.  Coker,  Professor 
of  Botany  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
a constructive  scientist  as  well  as  a student, 
and  he  outlined  for  us  a system  for  studying 
our  native  trees,  which  we  are  planning  to 
make  a part  of  our  work  next  season. 

On  the  27th  of  May  we  closed  our  spring 
work  with  a Flower  Show,  which  took  place 
in  Myers  Park,  and  which  combined  the 
pleasures  of  a lawn  party  with  the  interests 
of  a Flower  Exhibit.  In  spite  of  the  drought 
from  which  we  have  been  suffering,  there 
was  a large  display  and  great  care  was  shown 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  exhibits. 

From  the  enthusiastic  meetings,  the  large 
attendance,  and  the  response  to  every  sug- 
gestion, we  feel  that  our  Garden  Club  is  a 
great  success. 

Sarah  Prince  Thomas. 

New  Garden  Clubs  Formed 

The  good  work  goes  on  apace.  Two 
new  garden  clubs  have  recently  been 
formed:  The  Hudson  River  Club,  which  is 
active  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dobbs  Ferry, 
Tarrytown,  etc.,  was  established  as  the  result 
of  the  w'ork  of  the  local  members  of  the 
International  Child’s  Welfare  League  and 
will  have,  as  one  of  its  prime  objects  the  en- 
couragement of  garden  work  among  the 
school  chddren.  Meetings  of  the  members 
have  already  been  held  m connection  with  a 
series  of  lectures  on  garden  topics  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  League  in  some  of  the  best 
known  gardens  of  the  Hudson  Valley. 

The  second  club  referred  to  is  at  Great 
Neck,  and  was  organized  as  a special  depart- 
ment of  the  work  of  the  women’s  club  of  the 
district. 


Advertisers  unit  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Carden  Magazine  in  writing  — and  we  will,  too. 
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Pot  Grown 
Strawberry  Plants 

set  out  this  Summer  will  bear  a full 
crop  of  berries  next  Spring.  Complete 
information  about  Strawberries  and 
I their  proper  culture  is  given  in  our 

Free  Mid-Summer  Catalogue 


I This  Catalogue  also  contains  valu- 

able information  about  Perennial 
I Seeds  for  Summer  sowing  and  Bulbs 

for  Autumn  planting. 

I Send  for  your  copy  to-day.  A postal  ^^'iIl  bring 

I it  by  return  mail. 

ARTHUR  T.  BODDINGTON  CO.,  Inc. 


Dept  G 

128  Chambers  St.  Now  York 


GET  THIS  BOOK 


Calloway’s  wonderful  book  of  bargains;  describes  fully  and 
prices  Galloway  Cream  Separators,  Manure  Spreaders, 
Gasoline  Engines,  Farm  Tractors.  Saves  1-3  to 
X'2  on  prices  usually  asked.  Also  lists  and 
prices  farm  implements,  fencing,  auto  sup- 
plies: everything  for  farm  and  household. 

SAVE  MONEY 

By  asking  for  this  260-page  book  to-day.  A 
postal  will  do.  Hirst  edition  exhausted;  sec- 
ond edition  this  bargain  book  now  ready. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

Waterloo,  Ohio 


Write  For  Free  Book 


Feeding  Poultry  For  Profit 

Written  by  six  great  poultry  experts.  Tells  how 
they  ntake  btg  m<  ney  out  of  chickens.  Tells 
how  Red  Comb  feeds  quickly  develop  birds  for 
market,  laying  or  show.  Address 

HALES  k KbWAKDS (OMPANY 
Dept.  O.  327  S.  La  Snlle  St.  Chirago.  IlliDoU 
buccestors  to  Edward*  k Loomu  Co. 

Mfrs.  of  Red  Horn  Line  of  Dairy  Feeds. 


ABSORBINE 

*“^TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements,  Thickened 
Swollen  Tissues,  Curbs,  Filled  Tendons, 
Soreness  from  any  Bruise  or  Strain; 

Stops  Spavin  Lameness.  Allays  pain.  Does 
not  Blister,  remove  the  hair  or  lay  up  the 
horse.  $2.00  a bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 


Book  1 K Free 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  152  Temple  St,  Springfield,  Mass. 


C.  G.  van  Tubcrgcn,  Jr. 

Haarlem,  Holland 
Grower  of  Choice  Bulbs 

E.  J.  KRUG,  Sole  Agent 

114  Broad  St.,  New  York 

Formerly  represented  by  C.  C.  Abel  & Co. 

Bulbs  imported  direct  from  Holland 
for  customers.  No  supply  kept  here. 
Catalogue  quoting  prices  in  Nurser- 
ies in  Haarlem — free  on  application. 


Karbo  Dog  Wash 

Is  sure  death  to  Fleas  and  the  Mange 
parasite. 

Cleanses  and  stimulates  the  skin  and 
makes  the  coat  silky. 

Costs  only  one  cent  per  washing. 
Send  for  particulars. 

Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory 

WAUKEGAN  ILLINOIS 


Screen 
Foundati.^ 


Take  away  that  bare  look  and  grjve 
of  outline  and  color  all  year 
round  'vith  Hicks’  eteigieens. 
Shut  out  objectionable  views 
with  everKreens  10  to  20  feet 
hiKh.  Plant  in  August.  Din 
ship  1000  miles.  Guaranteed. 
Hardy  flowers  and  20-year-old 
shade  trees  for  summer  plant- 
ing. 

HICKS  NURSERIES 
Westbury,  L.  I. 

Box  M Phone  6S: 


Destroy  Tree  Pests^“l"VVnT'  uc'l;  tools'; 

and  other  enemies  of  vegetation  by  spraying  with 

GOOD'SSSSFISH  OIL 

SOAP  N°3 

Does  not  harm  the  trees — fertilizes  the  soil  and  aids 
healthy  growth,  used  and  indorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture. Cp  CC  Our  valuable  book  on  Tree  and 
r l\£iC*  Plant  Diseases.  Writefor  it  today. 

JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker,  931  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia 


^ Are  as  large  as  small  oranges.  This  and  the  three  other  Van  Fleet  hybrid  strawberries  are  mar\'els  in  size,  beauty  and  ^ 

^ productiveness,  with  the  true  wild  strawberry  flavor.  They  cover  the  whole  season,  from  earliest  till  latest.  g 

I Lovett's  Pot  Grown  Strawberry  Plants  | 

M Planted  in  summer  or  autumn,  produce  a crop  of  berries  the  following  June.  My  booklet  on  Pot  Grown  Strawberries  tells  ^ 

B all  about  them;  how  to  prepare  the  ground,  and  cultivate.  It  shows  the  “Edmund  W ilson”  in  natural  size  and  color,  ana  ^ 

^ accurately  describes  with  truthful  illustrations  the  \ an  Fleet  hybrids  and  a score  of  other  choice  varieti^.  including  the  best  ^ 

J Everbearing  Strawberries.  IT'S  FREE.  If  you  would  have  bigger  and  better  Strawberries  than  you  have  ever  had  betore,  ^ 

p plant  Van  Fleet  Hybrids.  H 

I For  thirty-eight  years  a J.  T.  LOVETT,  BoX  1 25,  LITTLE  SILVER,  N.  J.  | 

= Strawberry  Specialist 


Patent  Pending 


Brooder 

Hodgson 

Portable 

Houses 


No.  3 Poultry  House— 2 units  Setting  Coop 

BROODER  can  be  operated  out-of-doorslnzero  weather  with  little  attention  or  expense.  50  to  100  chicks. 
No.  3 POULTRY  HOUSE— Fitted  complete  for  60  hens— 8x20  feet  *110.00.  First  pen,  *60.00  ; additional 
pens,  150.00  each.  Red  Cedar,  vermin-proof. 

SETTING  COOP  to  set  a hen  In  and  brood  her  chicks.  *3.00. 

All  neatly  painted  and  quickly  bolted  together.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

EC  nnnreAiu  rA  rRoom  311,  iie  Washington  st.,  boston,  mass. \ Address  aii  corre- 

. r«  UUUUoUll  UU.  LoRAFTSMAN  BLDG.,  6 EAST  39th  ST.,  NEW  TOEK/  spondence  to  Boston 


TOWNSEND’S 


Hundreds  Sold 
During  1915 

Send  for  Catalogue 
of  all  Types  of 
Mowers 


TRIPLEX 

Cuts  a swath  86  ins.  wide 

S*  P.  Townsend  & Co. 


23  Central  Ave 


ORANGE.  N.  J. 
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Simply  Painted  Furniture 

Mr.  James  Collier  Marshall,  Director  of  the  Decorating  Service  of  The  Garden  Magazine’s  Advertising  Dept.,  will  solve  your  problems  of  home 
decoration — color  schemes,  hangings,  floor  coverings,  art  objects  and  interior  arrangements,  making  purchases  at  the  most  favorable  prices. 
This  service  is  free  to  our  readers.  Address  inquiries  to  “Inside  the  Garden  Home,”  The  Garden  Magazine,  1 1 West  32nd  Street,  New  York. 


SO  MUCH  has  been  written  in  an  indefinite  way 
about  the  use  of  painted  furniture,  that  perhaps 
it  may  be  helpful  and  interesting  to  give  some 
practical  suggestions  here  regarding  this  charming  type 
of  decoration,  and  especially  as  regards  bedroom  fur- 
nishings of  the  simpler  and  less  expensive  kinds. 

Like  everything  else,  bed  room  furnishings  are  a mat- 
ter of  personal  taste.  Most  people  prefer  mahogany 
which  is  always  satisfactory,  though  always  formal  and 
demanding  dignified  treatment.  Lacquer  work  has 
enjoyed  a tremendous  popularity,  but  it  must  have  an 
absolutely  correct  setting  or  its  effectiveness  is  lost.  It 
is  in  painted  furniture  wherein  are  seen  some  of  the  best 
qualities  of  both  these  expensive  articles,  that  a more 
generally  useful  and  pleasant  medium  is  found. 

What  could  be  more  expressive  of  dignity  and  cheer- 
fulness than  the  good  looking  low-boy  pictured  here 
whose  charm  is  its  simplicity,  its  suggested  type  and 
its  pleasing  colors  w'hich,  with  its  decorations,  have 
been  taken  from  the  chintz  shown  at  the  left  which 
is  the  motif  of  the  decorative  scheme  where  they  were 
used. 

Herein  lies  the  success  of  all  decorations  of  this  kind. 
The  hangings  and  the  furniture  must  be  agreeable, 
while  the  rugs  or  carpet  used  should  always  be  a fod  to 
them  both.  .-Mmost  without  exception,  either  lacquered 
or  painted  furniture  show  to  better  effect  on  a plain  rug 


Hluc  and  tan  iris,  red  roses,  aquamarine  water,  green  foliage 
and  natural  tinted  peacocks,  make  beautiful  this  quaint  ivory 
chintz,  that  sei.s  for  98  cents 


or  one  that  has  a very  little  design  on  it,  as,  for  example, 
one  having  a basket  patterned  centre  in  self-tones  and  a 
border  in  similar  design  but  heavier  colors.  A simple 
Chinese  rug  furthers  the  Oriental  feeling  of  lacquer. 

When  painted  and  enamelled  French  furniture  is 
used,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  Louis  XVI  design,  the 
Anbusson  carpets  are  by  far  the  most  effective,  and  are 
no  more  expensive  than  good  Oriental  rugs,  which  are 
not  nearly  so  good,  though  when  properly  chosen. 


either  is  better  than  the  solid  colored  carpets  which 
give  an  otherwise  perfectly  furnished  room  the  cold,  un- 
tenanted look  of  a hotel  bedroom. 

For  all  these  three  types  of  furniture,  lacquer,  French 
enamel  and  simple  painted  designs,  the  walls  must  be 
kept  plain,  though  in  the  case  of  the  last  one,  a paper 
striped  in  wide  self-tones  may  be  used  effectively. 

If  one  so  desires,  some  special  design  may  be  worked 
up  from  those  on  the  furniture  and  chintz  to  be  used 
either  as  a frieze,  or  in  specific  locations  such  as  over  the 
mantel,  doors,  etc.  A most  interesting  over-mantel  dec- 
oration can  be  evolved  from  the  chintz  shown  here  at 
no  great  cost,  at  once  highly  decorative  and  in  perfect 
consonance  with  the  decorative  scheme. 

These  main  points  having  been  made  clear,  it  may  be 
w’ell  to  say  a few  words  about  the  individual  pieces  of 
furniture  used.  Considerably  more  care  should  be 
exercised  in  choosing  the  bed  than  is  usually  done,  if  one 
is  to  judge  by  results,  since  this  article  dominates  the 
room  and  should  be  correct.  It  is  difficult  to  give  the 
specific  requirements  of  the  bed,  but  the  less  decora- 
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Thc  real  beauty  of  this  painted  low-boy  lies  in  the  s miilicity  of 
its  decorations  which  are  taken  from  those  of  thi  chintz  shown 
here 


tion  given  it,  the  better,  so  long  as  the  decorative  motif 
is  apparent.  For  instance,  with  the  low-boy  pictured 
here  one  might  use  either  a slender  columned,  four-post 
bed  painted  to  match,  with  a tester  supporting  a ruffle 
valance  of  this  chintz,  with  long  hanging  at  top  and 
sides.  Or,  if  this  style  seems  unsuited  to  the  room,  a 
bed  with  low  square  head  and  foot  boards  of  solid  wood, 
with  feet  similar  to  those  on  the  bureau,  can  be  used 
most  successfully. 

T hen  one  must  be  careful  in  choosing  bedroom  chairs. 
There  is  no  reason  for  the  silly  looking,  high,  narrow 
seated  atrocities  called  bedroom  chairs.  If  there  is  any 
place  where  low,  comfortable  chairs  are  needed,  it  is  in 
the  bedroom.  The  one  shown  here  is  designed  es- 
pecially low  for  the  easy  lacing  of  one’s  boots.  Some  of 
these  have  the  further  convenience  of  a little  sliding 
drawer  beneath  the  seat  for  the  safe  storage  of  shoe  horn 


Wby  not  have  a really  comfortable  shoe  chair  in  your  bedroom.  , 
This  one  will  look  even  better  when  upholstered  to  match  the  ' 
hangings  and  furniture 


and  laces.  This  is  concealed  by  the  box  pleated  ruffle 
that  adds  so  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  chair. 

.Apropos  of  ruffle  valance  on  chairs,  it  is  pleasing  to 
note  that  we  are  beginning  to  use  this  good,  old  fashion 
appropriately.  The  English  have  always  appreciated 
and  used  the  box  pleated  ruffle  wherever  they  pleased  to 
do  it,  and  always  with  excellent  effect.  Without 
(juestion  such  a finish  gives  a softness  and  grace  to  an 
easy  chair  or  sofa  as  no  other  treatment  ever  does. 

T he  chintz  reproduced  here,  in  which  are  seen  blue- 
green  peacocks,  aquamarine  water,  red  roses,  green 
foliage  and  iris  of  blue  and  tan  on  an  ivory  gmund,  will 
upholster  splendidly  an  easy  chair  and  chaise  longue, 
and  one  can  easily  imagine  how  its  effectiveness  is 
heightened  yvhen  its  blues,  greens  and  ivory  are  dupli- 
cated on  the  furniture  with  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

T his  low-boy  has  its  structural  lines  painted  a deep 
greenish  blue,  while  natural  colored  peacocks  and  rose  | 
trees  decorate  the  old  ivory  drawer  faces. 
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Pay  Their  Way 

A beantifal,  sturdy  iron  fence,  built  to 
last  forever  — tbe  Enterprise  way  — is 
a gennine  asset  that  pays  dividends. 
Yonr  property  jumps  in  value  — as- 
sumes the  appeariuice  of  perman- 
ance  and  purpose  and  is  perpetually 
guarded  against  vandalism,  prowling 
thieves,  mischievous  boys  and  other 
intruders.  33  years’  experience  build- 
ing fences  exclusively  has  equipped 
ns  with  the  design  or  idea  for  an  iron 
guard  that  solves  the  problem  at  a 
splendid  saving. 

ENTERPRISE 

FENCES 

World’s  Finest  Iron  Fences 

We  will  gladly  blue-print  your  fence 
needs  without  charge  or  obligation. 
Get  the  benefit  of  our  specialized  ex- 
perience in  fence-craft.  Let  us  show 
you  why  the  world’s  finest  iron  fences 
are  Enterprise-made.  Our  suggestions 
offered  gratis  have  saved  money  for 
hundreds. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue 
Sent  FREE 

Send  for  new  fence  book  — a helpful 
guide  for  prospective  fence-buyers 
— contains  photographic  reproduc- 
tions of  the  world*s  finest  iron 
fences.  Write  to 


Enterprise  Iron  Works 


VIOLAS 

Twenty  choicest  named  varieties  of  Bedding 
Violas,  from  Scotland,  including  the  popular 
Maggie  Mott,  Councilor  Waters,  J.  B.  Riding,  etc. 

We  are  also  offering  for  the  first  time  in  America  a col- 
lection of  named  varieties  of  the  Chater  strain  of  Holly- 
hocks, which  are  conceded  to  be  the  finest  strain  in 
the  world. 

Our  collection  of  HARDY  PRIMROSES  is  as  cornplete 
as  any  in  England,  including  over  twenty-five  varieties. 
Early  orders  advised  as  stock  is  limited. 

Also  a fine  collection  of  named  varieties  of  WALL- 
FLOWERS and  SWEET  WILLIAM.  New  catalogue 
ready  in  August. 

WOLCOTT  NURSERIES 

Choice  and  Rare  Hardy  Plants 
Jackson  Michigan 


l^e 


Evergreen  Planting  in  Mid-Summer 

J^ROM  the  latter  part  of  July  until  late  September  is  a most  favorable 


period  for  tbe  successful  planting  of  Evergreen  trees  and  Shrubs. 
Our  Evergreens  are  lifted  with  a large  ball  of  fine  roots  and  earth 
which  is  securely  wrapped  in  burlap  to  insure  their  safe  shipment. 
Catalogue  if  requested. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES 

Wm.  Warner  Harper,  Prop. 

BOX  G,  CHESTNUT  HILL  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Weeds!  Weeds!  Weeds! 

(And  IVh))  You  HaveNo  Cause  toFear  Them) 
The  Isbell  Weeder  Hoe 
Pulls  Weeds  inste.id  of  cutting  them.  Twelve 
teeth  pierce  and  pulverize  the  soil  better  than  any 
straight  blade  hoe,  with  less  than  half  the  time  and  labor,  so  inch 
handle.  $i.oo  postpaid  in  U.  S.  Write  to-day  for  description. 
SIDNEY  M.  ISBELL  Box  6 JACKSON,  MICH. 


PAEONIES 

The  best  in  the  world,  supplemented  by  a number 
of  my  own  seedlings,  which  I offer  with  every  con- 
fidence that  they  will  hold  their  own  with  any- 
thing. List  free. 

E.  J.  SHAYLOR,  Specialist  in  fine  Paeonies,  Aubomdale,  Maw. 


Standard 


Underground  Garbage  Receiver 

Before  buying  send  for  our  catalogue. 

It  will  pay  you.  See  our  list  of  users. 

Look  for  our  Trade  Marks 
12  Years  on  the  Market.  Sold  Direct  Factory 
C.  H,  STEPHENSON,  Mfr,,  40  Feirrar  Street,  Lynn,  Mass. 


INVESTING  FOR  PROFIT  FREE 

FOKSIX  MONTHS.  It  is  worth  iji  1 O a copy  to  any  man  intending  to 
invest  any  money,  however  small,  who  has  invested  money  unprortably,  or 
who  can  save  $sor  more  per  month,  but  who  hasn’t  learned  the  art  of  investing 
for  profit.  It  demonstrates  the  real  earning  power  of  money,  the  knowl- 
edge financiers  and  bankers  hide  from  the  masses.  It  reveals  the  cnonnous 
profits  bankers  make  and  shows  how  to  make  the  same  profits.  It  explains 
bow  stupendous  fortunes  are  made  and  why  made,  how  ^ 1 ,000  grows 
to  1^22,000.  To  introduce  my  magazine,  write  me  now.  I’ll  send  it  six 
months  absolutely  FRKK. 

H.  L.  BARBER,  Pub.,  461-26  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago.  111. 


GIVES  THE  GA 
rHE  ESSENTIAL 


Enliven  some  favorite 
nook  in  your  Garden 
with  a Bird-Font  and 
bring  an  Atmosp>here 
of  quaintness  to  the 
scene  with  a Sun  Dial 
Flower  Pots  and 
Boxes.Va.ses,  Benches. 
Gazing  Globes  a«d 
other  interesting' 
Pieces  will  recall 
the  Charm  of  the  ' 
Old.  World  Gardens 
♦ ♦ ♦ 

Suggestions  for 
beautifying  your 
Garden  are  contained 
m our  Catalogue 
of  Garden  Pottery 
which  will  he  sent 
Upon  request  ♦ ♦♦ 

iAIiOWAY 

jTeirra  CoTta  Co. 

UT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 


Beautify  Furniture 

Protect  Floor  and  Floor  Coverings 
from  injury  by  using 

Glass  Onward  Sliding 
Furniture  Shoe 
in  place  of  casters. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you 
write  us. 

ONWARD  MFG.  CO. 
MENASHA,  WIS.  DEPT.  T 


KILL  THE  WHITE  FLY 

An  effective  agent 

CARBOSUL 

has  at  last  been  devised 
Does  not  have  to  be  eaten  or  come  in  contact 
with  the  fly. 

It  kills  by  its  vapor! 

Not  a poison,  clean  and  easily  applied. 

Send  50c  for  trial  bottle.  If  not  satisfactory 
money  will  be  refunded.  Ask  your  dealer  or 
direct  from 

THE  CARBOSUL  COMPANY,  INC. 

104-106  John  St.,  N.  Y.  Phone:  John  2396 
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— an  antiseptic  dressing  for 
cuts,  blisters, and  insect  bites.  A lotion 
for  cleansing  the  hair  and  scalp 


Now  is  The  Time  for 
Garden  and  House 
IMPROVEMENTS 

“Pergolas” 

Lattice  Fences 
Garden  Houses 
and  Arbors 

"Catalogue  H-29”  tells  all 
about  ’em. 

When  writing  enclose  10c. 
and  ask  for  Catalogue  H-29. 

HARTMANN-SANDERS  CO. 


Factory  X Main  Oltice 
KIstoii  A.-  Webster  A>e. 
CIIU  VGO 


.New  N urU  OUloe 
a Ka«t  XtMli 
NEW  \ OKK  t'lTV 


ai!!!: 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DIRECTORY 


i.i 


In  this  department  are  published  announcements  of  firms  offering  goods  or  service  of  definite  interest  to  garden  enthusiasts.  This  department  is  also  open  to  any  of  our  subscribers  who  may  wish  to  buy.  sell  or  exchange 
goods  through  the  use  of  announcements  herein.  The  rate  is  five  cents  a word  (average  eight  words  to  the  line),  payable  in  advance.  The  name  and  address  is  counted  as  part  of  the  advertisement;  initials  or  figures  rount 
the  same  as  words.  Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  loth  of  the  month  preceding  date  of  issue  to  appear  in  the  edition  dated  the  following  month — Thus  copy  for  the  classified  department  of  the  August  edition  must  be 
in  our  office  July  loth.  No  display  type  allowed  other  than  capitals  on  first  line.  Smallest  advertisement  accepted,  Ji.oo.  address  Ciassijied  Aavertising  Departyncnt,  The  Cardin  Mapaztne,  Garden  Ctty.KewVorJi 


EVERGREENS 


PETS 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EVERGREENS — .August  is  the  ideal  month  to  plant  Evergreens, 
Rhododendrons,  etc.  Our  Nurseries  at  Flushing,  L.  I.  and 
Springfield.  N.  J.,  embrace  over  si.x  hundred  acres,  and  contain  per- 
haps the  most  complete  collection  of  Evergreens  and  Evergreen 
Shrubs  available.  We  will  design  and  plant  if  you  wish.  72  page 
catalogue.  Also  booklet,  "Evergreens — Planting  and  Treatment,’ 
by  H.  E.  Holden,  free  upon  request.  American  Nursery  Company, 
Singer  Bldg  , N.  Y. 


INSECTICIDES  AND  FUNGICIDES 


INSECTS  on  your  flowers  may  be  destroyed  by  using  “Readeana” 
Rose  Bug  Exterminator,  i quart  $1.35:  i gal.  S4.00.  Weeds  on 
roadways  and  tennis  courts  may  be  removed  by  using  “Herbicide” 
the  Weed  Exterminator,  i gallon  $1.50;  s gallons  $5.50.  The 
Reade  Mfg.  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


H.\MM0ND'S  SLUG-SHOT— thoroughlj-  reliable  in  killing  Cur- 
rant Worms.  Potato  Bugs.  Cabbage  Worms,  etc.  Sold  by  Seeds 
Dealers.  Circular  free.  Benjamin  Hammond,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 


PEONIES 


BOSTON  TERRIERS.  Fine  markings,  good  breeding  and  excel- 
lent dispositions.  I have  sold  fifty  of  these  fine  pets  and  compan- 
ions to  Country  Life  readers  during  the  past  year  and  satisfied  every 
one.  Also  Bull  Terriers  and  English  Bulldogs.  Reasonable  prices. 
Write.  Box  330,  Garden  Magazine,  ii  West  32nd  Street,  New  York. 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  A GOOD  LIVING  in  your  back  yard  raising 
Belgian  hares.  Particulars  and  price  list  of  all  breeds  10  cents.  W. 
G.  Thorson,  Aurora,  Colo. 


PLANTS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 


•ALPINES,  ROCK  PLANTS,  Shrub  sand  Flowers;  natives  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  kinds  adapted  lo  gardens  and  hardy.  Cat- 
alogue with  cultural  and  other  information  free.  Special  value 
offering  to  introduce:  twenty  (20)  flowering  size  native  plants  in 
six  choice  kinds,  including  Columbine.  .Anemone,  Delphinium.  Sand 
Lily,  Iris  and  Cactus,  delivered  prepaid  for  $1.00.  Besides  native 
plants  we  grow  all  the  best  ornamentals  for  the  Northwest;  40-page 
catalogue  free;  ask  for  both  catalogues.  Rockmont  Nursery, 
Boulder,  Colorado. 


REQUIRED  POSITION — of  trust  by  man  educated  at  Agricultural 
University  in  England.  Life  spent  in  horticultural  and  agricultural 
work.  Well  qualified  to  manage  extensive  gardens  or  farms.  Highest 
references  as  to  character  and  ability.  H.  E.  Ward,  754  Fairview 
Avenue,  Webster  Groves,  Mo. 


L.ANDSCAPE  GARDENER.  Aged  34,  strictly  sober;  married, 
small  family;  references,  wishes  position  on  first  class  private  estate. 
A.  Pyde,  Newfoundland,  N.  J. 


SITUATION  WANTED  by  Head  Gardener,  17  years’  experience  on 
private  estate.  Married.  Box  109,  Care  of  The  Garden  Magazine. 
Garden  Citv,  N.  Y. 


GARDEN,  F.ARM.  AND  D.AIRA'  HELP  Fumishec’  gentlemen’s 
estates.  References  investigated.  Mathewson  .Agencj',  818- 
6th  Ave.,  New  York.  Tel.,  378  Bryant. 


HELP  WANTED 


CANALASSERS  WANTED — to  solicit  orders  for  trees  and  shrub- 
ber>'.  Salary’ or  commission  payable  \\eeklj-.  Year 'round  employ- 
ment. Perry  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Established  21  years. 


W.ANTED — .A  young  man,  capable  of  taking  charge  of  garden,  fruit 
trees,  lawns,  and  a small  greenhouse.  Address  John  L.  Hanna. 
Franklin,  Pa. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  GARDEN  ENTHUSIAST 


“HOW  TO  GROW  ROSES” — Library  Edition;  121  pages— 16  in 
natural  colors.  Not  a catalogue.  Price  $1,  refunded  on  $5  order 
for  plants.  The  Conard  & Jones  Co.,  Box  24,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


BE  YOUR  OWN  L.ANDSCAPE  GARDENER.  By  use  of  our 
book,  “How  and  What  to  Plant.”  25  cents  by  mail.  Home  Grounds 
Improvement  Club,  Newark,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ATTENTION — Bookstores,  Cigarstores.  Newsdealers.  Gold  and 
silver  coins,  bank  bills  and  war  currencies  of  old  Mexico.  Srooo.cx) 
Villa  Currency.  S5.00;  $100.00  Carranza,  $3  00.  Popular  and  at- 
tractive for  collections  and  as  souvenirs.  Prices  coins  and  other 
currencies  upon  request.  Old  Alexico  Export  Co.,  Mills  Building, 
El  Paso,  Texas. 


FUR  MAKING  AND  REP.AIRING— Do  your  own  fur  work  at 
home  and  save  money,  or  start  in  retail  fur  business.  Big  profits. 
Easy  to  learn.  Write  for  free  booklet  H,  about  my  complete  instruc- 
tion book  ‘The  Practical  Furrier.”  L.  Lichtenstein,  417  Granby  St., 
Norfolk.  A’irginia. 


OUR  EUGENIC,  purity,  health,  business.  New  Thought,  mind 
culture  and  efficiency  Ixroks  make  life  worth  living  “Se.vual 
Philosophy,”  12c.  "Health-Wealth”  Publishers,  86  Bennington 
Lawrence,  Alass. 


J.APANESE  TEA  GARDEN  AND  ROCKERY  made  most  unique 
and  artistic  in  short  time,  in  any  part  of  U.  S.  or  Canada.  T.  R. 
Otsuka,  300  S,  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


WATERWEEDS  of  all  kinds  are  easily  removed  from  lakes,  ponds, 
streams,  etc.,  by  the  Submarine  Weed  Cutting  Saw.  Send  for 
particulars.  Aschert  Bros.,  West  Bend.  W is. 


FLORIST  POTS.  Hanging  Baskets,  Lawn  Vases.  Porch  Pots  and 
Moss  Aztec  xvare.  Try  our  line.  Ask  for  catalogue.  The  Peters 
& Reed  Pottery  Co.,  South  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


100  Envelopes,  200  letter  heads.  6 x gi  inches,  nicely  printed,  mail- 
ed, for  $1.00.  Samples  free.  Herald  Co.,  Charlotteville.  N.  A . 


WANTED  to  hear  from  owner  of  good  farm  for  sale.  Send  de- 
scription and  cash  price.  R.  G.  List,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


PEONIES.  Strong  plants,  Mons.  Jules  Elie,  Rubra  Superba,  each 
60c.;  doz.,  $6.00.  .Albert  Crousse,  Emilie  Gaille,  Model  de  Perfec- 
tion, Livingstone,  Eugene  Verdier,  each,  50c.;  doz.,  $5.00.  Felix 
Crousse,  Mme.  Leonie  Calot,  Mad.  de  Verneville,  40c. : doz.,  S4.00. 
Messionier,  L.  Van  Houtte.  Mad.  Lebon,  Festisa  Maxima,  Duchess 
de  Nemours,  each,  23c.;  doz.,  S2.00.  Four  finest  German  irises  in 
cultivation,  immense  flowers,  finest  shades.  Pallida  Dalmatica,  uni- 
form pale  blue,  20c.;  doz.,  $2  00.  Tamerlane,  light  blue  and  pur- 
ple. 20c.;  doz.,  $2.00.  Isolene,  rose  and  brown,  20c.;  doz.,  $2.00. 
Iris  King,  yellow  and  brown,  20c. ; doz.,  $2.00.  .All  kinds  of  peren- 
nial plants  and  seeds  of  our  own  growing,  pansy,  viola,  etc.  Write 
for  our  list.  .Ask  your  florist,  he  knows  us.  Ralph  E.  Huntington, 
Painesville.  Ohio. 


THE  WORLD’S  BEST  PEONIES.  Fifteen  fine  named  Peonies 
for  $2.30.  or  23  for  $5.00  all  different  and  truly  labeled,  a chance  to 
obtain  a fine  collection  at  half  price,  comprising  such  varieties  as 
Festiva  maxima.  Delachei.  Achillea,  Lady  L.  Bramwell,  Couronne 
d’Or,  Prolifica,  Tricolor,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  and  various  other  fine 
sorts.  With  any  order  of  above  for  $3.00  I will  include  one  plant 
of  Baroness  Schroeder,  free.  I have  the  largest  stock  in  America  of 
Lady  .Alexandra  Duff  (absolutely  true)  and  many  other  fine  varie- 
ties. ^nd  for  catalogue.  W.  L.  Gumm,  Peony  Specialist,  Rem- 
ington. Indiana. 


PEONIES.  Adolphe  Rousseau.  $1.30;  -Aurore.  $1.00;  .Avalanche, 
Si. 30;  Baroness  Schroeder  $1.00;  La  Rosiere,  30c.;  Marie  Lemoine, 
30c;  Mons.  Martin  Cahuzac,  S3. 00;  Mr.  Manning.  73c;  Petite  Re- 
nee, 73c;  Simonne  Chevalier.  Si. 30;  Odette,  Si. 30;  Germanie  Bigot, 
Si. 30.  These  12  rare  plants  for  $12.00.  H.  F.  Chase,  .Andox’er.  Mass. 


23.000  PEONIES.  Standard  sorts  in  large  quantities,  divisions  and 
clumps.  Also  a fine  stock  of  the  new  brand  seedling  and  the  best 
French  xarieties.  Wholesale  and  retail  lists  now  ready.  G.  B.  Bab- 
cock, R.  D.,  No.  80.  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


SPECI.AL  PEONY  OFFER,  one  each,  Festiva  Maxima  (large 
white;,  Officinalis  Rubra  (large  red),  and  a fine  late  rose  colored, 
all  prepaid  for  one  dollar.  Crest  Nurseries,  Piqua,  Ohio. 

PEONIES.  Ten  small  plants,  all  different,  sent  postpaid  for  one 
dollar.  Larger  plants,  not  prepaid,  two  dollars.  Oronogo  Flower 
Gardens,  Carthage,  Mo. 


PEONIES — Red,  white  or  pink — order  now  for  Fall  delivery,  33 
cents  each,  $3.50'  dozen.  State  colors  wanted.  The  Carmichael 
Orchards,  Shannock,  R.  I. 

.A  CARD  will  secure  our  catalogue  describing  the  two_  hundred  and 
fifty  choice  Peonies  which  won  the  gold  medal  and  silver  cup.  F. 
A.  Reeves.  South  Euclid  P.  O.,  Cleveland,  O. 

OBERLIN’S  PEONA'  G.ARDENS  Fine  and  popular  varieties. 
Order  your  roots  for  F'all  planting.  Ask  for  Ctaalogue  B Sinking 
Spring.  Pa. 

PRIZE  WINNING  PEONIES  in  great  variety  at  reasonable  prices, 
Catalogue.  S.  G.  Harris.  Tanytown,  N.  Y. 


POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLA.NTS.  Lovett’s  lucky  berries.  My 
Van  Fleet  Hybrids  succeed  where  others  fail.  Large  plants  for  quick 
results  a special  feature.  Write  to-day  for  catalogue.  See  my  displav 
advertisement  on  page  29.  J.  T.  Lovett,  Box  1 23,  Little  Silver.  N.  J. 


HARDY  CHRYS.ANTHEMUMS.  Colors;  pink,  rose,  yellow, 
bronze.  Indian  red,  crimson,  violet,  white;  strong  plants;  will  bloom 
this  fall;  20  for  S1.30  prepaid.  Edward  Wallis,  Berlin,  N.  J. 


IRISES 


IRISES.  Ten  choice  varieties,  including  Florentina,  Flavescens, 
Black  Prince,  Gazelle.  Madame  Chereau  and  Pallida  Dalmatica, 
delivered  postpaid  for  one  dollar.  Order  now.  Oronogo  Flower 
Gardens,  (Carthage,  Mo. 


IRIS,  J.AP.ANESE,  in  fine  named  varieties.  $1.30  per  dozen;  Sio 
per  100;  Superb  mixture,  $7  per  100;  German,  from  $4.00  per  100 
up.  S.  G.  Harris.  'Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

GERMAN  IRIS,  QUEEN  OF  M.AY — Fine  plants  of  this  beautiful 
pink  Pallida  Iris,  $1.00  dozen  prepaid.  Mrs.  John  Love,  Hyde, 
Maryland. 


SEEDS  AND  BULBS 


CORN  Harvester  cuts  and  throws  in  pile  on  harvester  or  wind- 
rows. Man  and  horse  cuts  and  shocks  equal  to  a Com  Binder. 
Sold  in  every  state.  Price  only  $22.00  with  fodder  binder.  Testi- 
monials and  catalogue  FREE  showing  picture  of  Harvester.  Pro- 
cess llfg.  Co.,  Dept.  181,  Salina,  Kansas. 


' TULIPS  AND  N.ARCISSI.  Bulbs  ready  soon.  100  Mixed  Late 
Tulips,  or  100  Mixed  Narcissi,  or  30  of  each,  or  80  Mixed  Darwin 
Tulips,  postpaid  for  one  dollar.  Oronogo  Flower  Gardens,  Car- 
thage, Mo. 


DOG  ■ TOOTH  \TOLETS— Exquisite,  brilliant,  yellow  spring 
flowers.  Plant  in  your  lawn.  They  will  multiply  and  be  an  annual 
delight.  100  bulbs  by  mail  for  $1.00.  Also  Solomon’s  Seal  and  other 
woodsy  things.  E.  S.  Fansler,  Noroton  Heights,  Conn. 


GIANT  PANSY  SEED— From  finest  florist  types  only.  1000 
seeds,  40c;  100  for  loc.  Planting  size  perennials.  Write  P.  L. 
A\'ard,  Plant  Specialist,  Hillsdale,  Nfich. 

“HOW  TO  GROW  P.ANSIES” — Instructive  booklet  and  looo  seeds 
of  the  finest  Giant  Flowering  Pansies,  25c.  Edward  \\  allis,  Berlin, 
New  Jersey. 

TRAILING  ARBUTUS  SEED.  (Epigaea  Repens).  Gathered  in 
July,  plant  at  once,  a limited  Quantity  at  Si. 00  per  packet.  J.  Alden 
Davis.  No  36  Groveland  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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What  makes  their  hair  stand  on  end? 
Is  it  the  snake-skins  with  which  their 
parents  line  their  nests?  Think  how 
it  will  enrich  your  life  and  your  child 
ren's  lives  to  know  about  all  the 
birds,  to  see  their  lives  in  fascinating 
pictures. 
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Lures  Insects  to  Their  Doom 

Some  say  the  liquid  within  these  pitchers  is 
intoxicating.  Some  say  it  is  anaesthetic.  At 
any  rate  it  accomplishes  the  full  purpo.se  in 
luring  venturesome  insects,  drenching  them 
with  its  fascinating  sweetness  and  leaving 
them  helpless  for  the  Pitcher  Plant  to  devour. 


What  a Lot  of  Stories  Nature  Has  to  Tell  You! 


This  year  you  can  shake  off  all  vague  uncertainty  about  the  messages 
which  Nature  is  constantly  striving  to  give  you.  With  the  awakening  of  the 
myriad  life  about  you,  you  can  be  part  of  it.  For  the 

NEW  NATURE  LIBRARY 

opens  your  eyes  to  all  the  mysteries,  all  the  charm  of  the  little  worlds  within  worlds 
about  you  until,  as  John  Burroughs  puts  it,  every  walk  in  the  fields  or  wood  is  “an 
excursion  into  a land  of  unexliausted  treasure.” 

NEW  LIMP  LEATHER  EDITION 


This  is  the  gamest  fi.sh  that  Dr.  David  Starr 
.Jordan  ever  caught.  In  his  Fish  Book,  he 
tells  countless  experiences  of  angling  lore.  No 
real  sportsman  can  afford  to  lie  without  this 
marvelously  accurate,  yet  strictly  scientific, 
set  of  Ixioks.  They  make  each  jaunt  in  the  fields, 
each  vacation,  mean  more  than  ever  before. 

DONT  DELAY 

This  new  edition  has  been  five  months  in  prep- 
aration. It  is  so  far  sufjerior  to  anything 
Ijefore  offered  that  it  will  lie  sold  out  long  before 
a new  edition  can  be  prepared.  Owing  to  condi- 
tions in  the  ink  and  paper  industries  we  cannot 
print  a new  edition  in  less  than  six  months. 


To  give  these  books  added  richness  and  still  to  make  them  comfortable  to  handle  and  easy 
to  thrust  into  a tramping  suit  pocket,  we  have  bound  this  editon  in  black  flexible  leather. 
A handier  volume  for  camp,  field  or  motor  it  would  he  hard  to  de.sign.  You  carry  it  to 
Nature  instead  of  carrying  an  image  of  Nature  in  your  mind,  until  you  get  home. 


THE  ILLUSTRATIONS:  There  are  272 
beautiful  full-page  illustrations  in  color,  416 
full  pages  of  half-tones  and  5120  pages  of 
fascinating  text. 

NINE  HANDSOME  INCH-THICK  VOL- 
UMES printed  on  a specially  made  thin 
coated  paper,  with  gilt  tops,  silk  headbands 
and  decorative  gold  designs  on  the  covers. 

Classified  and  cross-indexed  so  that  you 
can  instantly  and  unquestionably  identify 
any  subject  in  the  whole  realm  of  Nature. 


SPECLA.L 

FREE  NATURE  SERVICE  - Owners  of  the 
Nature  Library  may  have  al  no  cost  the  services 
of  a corps  of  experts.  If  you  want  advice  about 
birds,  your  trees,  your  flowers,  where  to  catcli 
any  kind  of  fish— anythin?,  in  .short,  pertaining 
to  Nature,  if  you  buy  these  booksyou  may  write 
us  and  our  staff  of  Nature  specialists  will  gladly 
answer  all  your  questions  free.  Also — 

COUNTRY  LIFE — that  best  of  all  magazines  of 
country  living  with  its  special  departments  .ap- 
pealing to  bird,  animal  or  plant  lover— may  be 
iiad  for  one  .$i.00  additional  monthly  payment 
by  purchasers  of  the  Nature  Librarj',  though 
the  regular  price  is  four  dollars. 


CpMP\  Tl-IIQ  r^OT  IPON  they  are  all  gone  let  us  send  you  the  new  beaiuiful 

1 1 11»J  VyiT  nine-volume  flexible  leather  set  which  came  out  on  June  1st.  If 

you  don't  want  the  books,  return  them  at  our  expense.  You  pay  nothing  unless  you  buy.  We  even  pay 
expressage  to  return  them!  Examine  the  books  carefully  at  your  leisure.  If  you  decide  to  keep  them 
send  us  only  $1.50  and  then  $3.00  a month  for  eleven  months  or  $32.57  in  one  payment. 


We  make  this  liberal  offer  which  obligates  you  in  no  way  because  we  want  you  to  see  these  books  for  your- 
self. \ou  can’t  measure  the  benefit,  pleas- 
ure, knowledge  and  inspiration  you  will  get 
out  of  these  books  — an  unending  walk 
through  the  woods,  a perpetual  vacation, 
a rest  and  health-cure  unmatched  m 

anywhere.  The  New  Nature  ® ** 

Library  takes  you  into  a 
new  world,  10  cents  Chy.  N.  y! 

a day  is  all  this  SEND  meonapprov- 

costs  you.  ‘'O.  charges  paid  by  you, 

^ New  Nature  Library's  limp 
leather  edition  in  9 volumes, 
gold  tops,  silk  head  bands  and 
gold  decorative  designs  on  covers.  If 
I keep  the  books  I will  remit  $1.50  and  then 
$.i  a month  for  11  months.  This  entitles  me 
to  Free  Nature  Service.  Otherwise  I will  within 
10  days,  return  the  set  at  your  expense.  This  also 
gives  me  Country  Life  for  one  year  for  an  addi- 
tional payment  of  $i.00  if  1 want  it. 

Name 

AnnREss Occupation. 
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Why  August 
and  September 
are  Two  of  the 
Best  Months  to  Plant 
Evergreens 


Include  in 
Your  Order 
Some  of  Our 
Choice  Blue  Spruce 
for  Color  Effect 


There  are  two  distinct  sides  to  the  advantage  of  August-Sep- 
tember  planting  of  evergreens.  One  is  j-our  side.  The  other 
is  the  evergreens’  side. 

Y our  Advantage 

As  for  your  side,  there  is  the  distinct  advantage  of  deciding  on 
the  trees  you  need,  at  the  time  of  times  when  with  the  foliage  all  on 
your  shrubs  and  trees,  you  can  tell  exactly  what  trees  you  need  and 
exactly  how  to  place  them  for  best  immediate  effects,  and  least  pos- 
sibility of  future  shiftings. 

Your  ground  is  firm  now,  and  the  work  can  be  done  with  none  of 
that  cutting  up  and  injury  to  the  sod,  so  unavoidable  when  it’s  soft 
in  the  spring.  Then  there  is  the  full  measure  of  pleasure  ahead  of 
you  that  their  all-Winter  greenness  will  give;  and  their  wondrous 
beauty  when  laden  with  snow. 

The  Evergreens’  Advantage 

Now  for  the  evergreens’  side.  By  August,  root  growth  is  prac- 
tically at  a stand  still,  and  continues  so  until  about  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober. The  season’s  new  top  growth  has  fully  hardened  and  will  not 
injure  by  handling. 

The  hot,  scorching  July  days  are  over.^  and  the  helpful  cool 
nights  are  here,  and  the  dews  are  heavy,  making  ideal  conditions 
for  successful  transplanting. 

Stimulates  New  Root  Growth 

The  transplanting  causes  the  trees  to  at  once  start  making  new 
root  growth  to  fully  adjust  themselves  as  quickly  as  possible  to  their 


new  locations.  By  the  time  freezing  comes,  they  are  fully  estab- 
lished, and  go  through  the  Winter  as  if  nothing  had  happened;  and 
next  Spring,  because  of  the  ample  root  growth,  make  a full,  vigor- 
ous new  top  growth,  far  in  e.xcess  of  Spring  planted  trees. 

Our  Choice  Trees 

In  spite  of  last  Winter’s  devastating  severeness,  the  evergreens 
we  are  offering  to  you,* individual  specimens  in  all  sizes,  from  two  feet 
up  to  fifteen,  are  as  fine  as  money  can  buy.  All  are  full  rooted  and 
have  full  tops. 

If  you  want  some  for  a screen  or  mass  effect,  where  absolutely 
symmetrical  specimens  are  not  necessary,  then  we  can  offer  you  a 
few  particularly  attractive  bargains. 

The  Colorful  Blue  Spruce 

To  add  a color  note  of  interest,  and  give  contrast  to  your  plant- 
ing, be  sure  to  include  some  Blue  Spruce.  Their  rich,  bluish  green 
needled  branches,  with  tips  of  silver,  gradually  changing  to  a gray 
ish  blue;  are  of  never  ceasing  interest  and  beauty  the  twelv'e  months 
through. 

Happily,  we  have  an  exceptionally  fine  collection  of  this  increas- 
ingly popular  tree  in  a large  range  of  sizes,  in  prices  from  $2  for  spec- 
imens ij  to  2 feet  high;  up  to  $60  for  those  15  feet. 

Ready  Helps 

If  a bit  perplexed  about  just  what  evergreens  to  buy  for  your  special  needs, 
write  us  full  particulars  and  we  will  gladly  make  suggestions  which  we  are  sun- 
will  be  welcome  solutions  to  your  problems.  Our  cata.ogue  you  will  also  find 
a vert  ready  help.  Send  for  it. 
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THE  COUNTRY  LIFE  PRESS,  GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


I'l  


Everyone  loves  the  Peony;  and  yet  how  few  really  know  the  modern  Peony.  It  is  the  glory  of  June,  surpassing  the  rhododendron 
when  planted  in  great  masses,  rivaling  the  rose  in  fragrance  and  delicacy  of  color.  I became  so  infatuated  with  Peonies  that  I 
could  not  be  satisfied  until  I had  them  all — and  yet  my  collection,  large  as  it  is,  containing  upwards  of  500  varieties,  includes 
only  those  of  known  pedigree  and  of  distinct  merit.  Only  those  who  have  seen  these  varieties  can  have  any  conception  of  their  beauty. 
They  will  never  become  common;  those  who  obtain  a collection  of  these  rare  sorts  will  become  the  possessor  of  an  asset  of  distinct 
worth  that  \nll  increase  in  value  from  year  to  year.  IMy  Peonies  were  awarded  the  American  Peony  Society’s  gold  medal  for  the 
largest  and  best  collection  of  varieties  at  Chicago  in  1914  and  in  New  York  City  in  1916. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wsh  to  acquire  a really  fine  collection  of  Peonies,  I have  made  a personal  selection  of  some  of  the  very 
best  (regardless  of  price)  which  I offer  in  the  following  four  collections,  each  containing  a wide  range  of  t^-pe  and  color. 


No,  1 — The  “Royal”  Collection 

Twelve  of  rarest  and  most  beautiful  va- 
rieties in  my  whole  collection. 

Alsace  Lorraine.  (Lem.)  Cream  white, 
deepening  to  pale  yellow;  distinct  and  beauti- 
ful. $4.00. 

Kelway’s  Queen.  (Kel.)  Uniform  mauve 
rose;  unsurpassed  in  loveliness  of  form  and 
color.  $6.00. 

Lafayette.  (Des.j  Light  \nolet  rose  washed 
white;  e.xceedingly  fragrant.  $2.50. 

Mme.  Emile  Lemoine.  (Lem.)  Large 
globular  milk  white.  $2.00. 

Maud  L.  Richardson.  (Hollis.)  Pale  lilac 
rose;  ver>-  fragrant.  $3.00. 

Milton  Hill.  (Rich.)  Distinct  shade  of 
pure  lilac  rose;  one  of  the  best.  $3.(X). 

M.  Martin  Cahuzac.  (Des.)  Dark  purple 
garnet  with  black  redex;  the  darkest  of  all. 
$5.00. 

Primevere.  (Lem.)  Guards  creamy  white, 
splashed  crimson;  center,  light  sulphur  yel- 
low. $6.(X). 

Rosa  Bonheur.  (Des.)  Most  perfectly 
formed,  with  wide  imbricated  petals;  clear 
violet  rose.  $5.00. 

Sarah  Bernhardt.  (Lem.)  Uniform  mauve 
rose,  silver  tipped;  extra  fine.  $4.00. 
Soulange.  (Lem.)  Delicate  lilac  white, 
deepening  toward  the  center  to  salmon  shad- 
ings; immense  bloom.  $7.50. 

Therese.  (Des.)  Immense  bloom,  violet  rose 
shading  to  white  in  the  center.  $5.(X). 

The  Complete  Royal  Collection,  retailing  at 
$53.00,  for  $45.00 


No.  2, — The  “Aristocrat”  Collection 

Twelve  beautiful  varieties,  each  an  aristo- 
crat among  peonies. 

Adolphe  Rosseau.  (D.  & M.)  Dark  purple 
garnet;  one  of  the  darkest  early  peonies.  $2.00. 

Albatre.  (Crousse.)  Milk  white  shaded 
ivor>*:  center  faintly  suffused  lilac  rose,  globu- 
lar rose  type.  $2.(X). 

Albert  Crousse.  (Cr.)  Rose  white  flecked 
crimson,  fragrant.  $1.50. 

Armandine  Mechin.  (^lech.)  Distinct 
shade  of  brilliant  crimson.  $1.50. 

George  Washington.  (Hollis.)  Intense 
fieiy  crimson;  verj’  distinct.  $1.50. 

Grandiflora.  (Richardson.)  Delicate  shell 
pink;  water  lily  form;  veiy  late;  the  finest  late 
pink.  $2.00. 

La  Tendresse.  (Cr.)  Uniform  milk  white; 
fragrant;  extra.  $2.00. 

L'Indespensable.  (Sold  by  many  as  Eugene 
\'erdier.)  Lilac  white  deepening  in  center  to 
pale  violet  rose.  $1.00. 

Mile.  Rosseau.  (Cr.)  Milk  white  guards, 
center  petals  Splashed  lilac  white.  $1.50. 

Mme.  Forel.  (Cr.)  \'er>' large  clear  violet 
rose,  ver>- fragrant.  $1.00. 

Simonne  Chevalier.  (Des.)  Pale  lilac  rose; 
cream  white  collar;  ver>*  fragrant.  $2.(X). 

Venus.  (Kelway.)  Pale  hydrangea  pink; 
e.xtra  fragrant;  a most  lovely  variety.  $2.00. 


No.  3. — The  “Premier”  Collection 

Twelve  peonies  of  the  highest  order  of 
merit  at  moderate  prices. 

Boule  De  Niege.  (Calot.)  Milk  white  center 
flecked  crimson.  75  cts. 

Due  De  Wellington.  (Cal.)  M'hite  guards 
with  sulphur  center.  50  cts. 

Don  Juan.  (Kel.)  Dark  carmine  amaranth, 
or  claret;  very  distinct  shade.  $1.(X). 

Felix  Crousse.  (Cr.)  Brilliant  red,  typical 
bomb  shape:  one  of  the  best  reds.  75  cts. 

LaTulipe.  (Cal.)  Lilac  white,  outer  petals, 
striped  crimson.  75  cts. 

Mme.  Muyssart.  \'eo’  large  rose  type; 
uniform  solferino  red  tipped  silver:  fine  late 
variety.  75  cts. 

Mme.  Moutot.  (Cr.).  Tyrian  rose, slightly 
silver  tipped;  fragrant.  50  cts. 

Mme.  Thouvenin.  (Cr.)  Large  globular 
bomb;  pure  mauve;  extra  fragrant.  $1.(X). 

Mile.  Leonie  Calot.  (Cal.)  Delicate  rose 
white;  distinct  shade  extra.  75  cts. 

Marechal  Vaillant.  (Cal.)  Immense 
globular  bloom;  dark  mauve  pink.  50  cts. 

Marie  Lemoine.  (Cal.)  Large  beautiful 
pure  white;  ver>'  late.  75  cts. 

Mons.  Jules  Elie.  (Cr.)  Immense  high 
crown  shaped  bloom;  soft  lilac  rose;  very 
fragrant.  Extra  fine.  $1.00. 


No.  4 — Farr’s  “Special”  Collection 

Twelve  beautiful  varieties  at  small  cost  i 
for  the  beginner.  | 

Alexandriana.  (Cal.)  Light  xnolet-rose;  g 

fragrant.  Upright  grower.  ^ cts.  I 

Arsene  Meuret.  (Verd.)  Clear  violet -rose,  B 

tipped  silver.  Free  bloomer.  ^ cts.  I 

Comte  de  Paris.  (Gr.)  Guards  and  collar  ?. 
violet-rose,  crown  flecked  crimson.  50  cts.  s. 

Candidissima.  (Cal.)  Pure  white,  with  pi 

sulphur  center.  Fragrant.  50  cts.  e 

Duchesse  de  Nemours.  (Cal.)  Pure  white  § 
crown , sulphur  collar.  Fragrant.  50  cts.  h 

Edulis  Superba.  (Lemon.)  Bright  mauve  ^ 
pink,  collar  mixed  with  lilac.  50  cts.  * 

Faust.  rMiel.)  Guard  and  crown  hydrangea-  g 
pink,  fading  to  lilac-while.  35  cts.  f 

Festiva  Maxima.  iMiel.)  White  center,  ^ 
flecked  crimson.  Best  variety  for  cutting.  B 

50  cts.  fc 

Gloire  de  Chenonceaux.  (Mech.)  Sol-  1 
ferino-red,  tipped  silver  in  older  flowers.  * 
$1.00.  ^ 

Labolas.  (Japanese.)  Dark  crimson,  center  ^ 

petals  tipped  yellow,  50  cts.  ? 

La  Coquette.  (Gr.)  Guards  and  crown  ^ 

light  pink;  collar  rose-white.  50  cts.  W 

Madame  Calot.  (Miel.)  Hydrangea-pink,  f 

collar  tinted  silver.  50  cts.  i 

The  complete  Special  Collection,  retailing  at  i 

$6.35,  Jor  $5.00  ^ 


The  **Royal“  and  ‘‘Aristocrat**  collections  for  $57.00.  The  “Royal,**  “Aristocrat**  and  “Premier**  collections  for  $65.00. 

The  “Premier**  and  “Farr’s  Special**  collections  for  $ 1 2.00.  The  Four  collections,  containing  48  splendid  varieties  for  $70.00. 

AH  the  above  varieties,  and  hundreds  of  others  in  my  complete  collection  at  Wyomissing,  are  fully  described  in  the  1915-16  Edition  of  my  book 


The  complete  Aristocrat  Collection,  retailing 
at  $20.00  for  $17.00 


The  complete  Premier  Collection,  retailing  at 
$9.00,  for  $7.50 


FARR’S  HARDY  PLANT  SPECIALTIES 

Money  cannot  buy  a treatise  on  Peonies  and  Iris  so  complete  and  authoritative,  because  no  other  book  of  this  character  is  in  existence — yet  I will  mail 
you  a copy  free  if  you  will  send  me  your  name  and  address  and  mention  the  Garden  Magazine,  for  I want  you  to  know  Peonies  as  I know  them. 

September  and  October  is  the  best  time  to  plant  Peonies,  for  then  with  the  strong  roots  I send,  you  will  obtain  a large  percentage  of  bloom  the  first  season 

BERTRAND  H.  FARR  WYOMISSING  NURSERIES  CO.,  Inc.,  104  Garfield  Ave.,  Wyomissing,  Penna. 
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R.  & J.  Farquhar  & Co. 

9 South  Market  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


Farquhar’s  German  Irises 


Iris  Germanica 


Awarded  a silver  medal  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society,  1913. 
We  have  a collection  of  more  than 
50  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties, 
including  many  of  the  newer  and 
Pallida  forms. 


Pallida  dalmatica 


One  of  the  finest  and  most 
beautiful  varieties  in  culti- 
vation. Standards  and  falls 
exquisite  shade  of  soft  laven- 
der; sweetly  scented.  ^2.50 
per  dozen;  ^15.00  per  100. 


Write  for  a copy  of  our  Au- 
tumn Catalogue  for  complete 
list  of  varieties. 


A group  of  German  Iris.  Pallida  dalmatica 


'^7y^7^^^7T^777777^77y77^^777^^^^^7777?7^7TV777^7^7^777^77777777^777^77777777777j^7y7777777777777777777^777^77^77777777^. 


The  Livingston  Seed  Company 

Famous  for  Tomatoes 

659  High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 


LIVINGSTON’S 


$1.00  Paeony  Collection 


6 Grand  Varieties — Assorted  Colors 

Golden  Harvest  Very  distinct.  Beautiful  creamy  yellow  with 
soft  pink  guard  petals. 

Duchesse  de  Nemours  White  with  sulphur  tint;  very  fragrant, 

cut  shaped  bloom.  Midseason. 

Delachei  Intense  violet  crimson;  blooms  large  and  full.  Midseason. 

Festiva  Maxima  A universal  favorite.  Pure  white  with  car- 
mine splashes  in  the  centre.  Early. 

Belle  Douaisenne  Never  before  offered  by  us  in  collection.  A 
beautiful  rose  pink. 

Queen  Victoria  Very  compact.  White  with  centre  petals  some- 
times tipped  with  crimson.  Midseason. 

The  set  of  six,  if  purchased  separately,  would  cost  $2.50.  We  send 
them  in  strong  divided  roots  all  for  $1.00,  postpaid. 

The  paeony  with  its  beautiful  bloom  and  delicate  fragrance  will 
grace  any  spot,  whether  simple  lawn  or  elaborate  country  estate.  Its 
Foliage  is  clean  and  attractive,  and  its  flowers  are  noted  for  their 
magnificence  and  elegant  grace. 

The  month  of  September  is  the  most  ideal  season  of  the  whole  year 
for  planting  Paeonies.  They  start  into  growth  so  early  in  the  Spring 
that  they  must  be  planted  in  the  Fall  or  the  whole  of  next  season’s 
bloom  will  be  sacrificed. 

Write  to  day  for  our  free  Guide  giving  dependable  planting  and 
culture-directions  for  Darwin  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  German 
and  Spanish  Iris,  Hardy  Phlox  and  other  hardy  perennials,  shrubs  and 
everything  that  should  be  planted  in  the  fall. 


Adverlisers  will  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magazine  in  writing  — and  we  will,  too. 


T 
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Giant  Dan«1n 


Tulips 


(May-Floweringj 

The  Tulips 
of  Milady’s  Garden 


When  Milady  on  a brilliant  May  morning  surveys 
her  garden  border  planted  in  clumps  of  Darwin  and 
Cottage^Tulips,  the  blooms  as  large  as  the  giant  Cattleya 
orchids,  the  petals  as  thick  and  as  massive  as  the  water- 
lily,  glittering  and  glistening  in  the  sunlight,  she  will  be 
tempted  to  say  that  these  Tulips  are  indeed  the  Queens 
of  the  spring  garden.  Whether  you  delight  in  having 
flowers  with  2-  to  3-foot  stems  for  cutting,  masses  of 
color  against  the  background  of  shrubs,  planted  in 
clumps  of  ten  or  twenty-five  each  in  the  herbaceous 
border,  or  in  various-shaped  beds  on  the  lawn,  few 
other  Tulips  will  provide  such  a wonderful  display. 


Ten  Fine  Darwin  Tulips  ' 


The  following  ten  varieties  of  Darwin  Tulips  have  been 
selected  from  our  extensive  list  as  being  excellent  growers  and 
distinct  in  color.  These  are  good  standard  varieties  and  are 
offered  at  moderate  prices. 


■' J 


Baronne  de  la  Tonnaye.  A long  and  beautiful  flower, 
clear  carmine-rose  at  midrib,  toning  off  to  soft  pink  at  edges, 
borne  on  steins  26  inches  long. 

40  ot».  per  doz,,  ^1^.50  per  lOO,  per  1,000. 

Clara  Butt.  Beautiful  clear  salmon-pink.  No  other  variety 
offered  by  us  has  the  same  distinctive  and  pleasing  color.  Borne 
on  stems  22  inches  long. 

40  ots.  per  doz.,  ^ti.50  per  100,  i#84  per  1,000. 
Dream.  A uniform  mauve  shade,  of  large  size  and  handsome 
form.  Splendid  for  contrasting  with  pink  and  white.  Borne  on 
stems  24  inches  long. 

60  cts.  per  doz.,  ^4  per  lOO.  *88  per  1,000 
Europe.  Deep,  fiery  crimson,  with  white  base.  Flowers  large 
and  erect.  Height  20  inches. 

50  etft.  per  doz.,  ^8.50  per  100,  ^i8‘4  per  1,000. 

Glow.  The  deepest  shade  of  crimson-scarlet;  a color  of  wonder* 
ful  brilliance,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Oriental  poppy.  Borne  on 
stems  20  inches  long. 

60  eta.  per  doz.,  i#8.50  per  lOO,  >>8*4  per  1,000. 


Margaret.  Pale  rose,  centre  white,  delicately  marked  blue,  a 
very  delicate  and  pleasing  color.  Borne  on  stem  22  inches  long. 
SO  cts.  per  doz.,  per  100,  ^18  per  1,000. 

Mrs.  Potter  Palmer.  A distinct  dark  violet;  flowers  of  won- 
derful substance  and  size.  The  stems  frequently  attain  height  of 
28  inches. 

?0  cte.  per  doz.,  $5  per  100,  >>48  per  1,000. 

Pride  of  Haarlem.  Magnificently  formed  flower  of  immense 
size,  of  a brilliant  deep  rose,  shaded  scarlet,  with  light  blue  base. 
Sometinies  attaining  height  of  3 feet. 

40  cts.  per  doz.,  i>8  per  100,  >>38  per  1,000. 

The  Sultan.  Rich  maroon-black;  a flower  of  attractive  and 
distinctive  coloring,  grow  to  height  of  25  inches. 

80  ets.  per  doz.,  i>3  per  100,  ^18  per  1,000. 

White  Queen.  A splendid  white  variety;  when  first  opening 
pale  rose  but  quickly  turns  white. 

50  cts.  per  doz.,  ^8.50  per  100,  #>83  per  1,000. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  COLLECTIONS: 

Prepaid  anywhere  in  the  United  States 


5 bulbs  each  of  10  varieties  ( 50  bulbs)  >>3.00 
10  bulbs  each  of  10  varieties  (100  bulbs)  8.75 
30.bulbs  each  of  10  varieties  (300  bulbs)  6.50 


Other  Varieties  of  Darwins,  as  well  as  complete  list  of  the  various  bulbs  for  Fall  Planting, 
may  be  found  in  our  1916  Fall  Bulb  Catalogue,  which  we  will  send  upon  request. 


30-32  Barclay  St. 

New  York 


J. 


id 


Hide  Your  Garage 


Why  look  out  on  bare  walls  or  your  neigh- 
bors’ wash  flapping  in  the  breeze?  A row  of 
Hicks’  Hardy  Evergreens  will  screen  unsightly 
views,  improve  the  landscape  and  give  pleas- 
ing color  all  year  ’round. 

Splendid  trees,  dense  foliage,  strong  roots.  We 
transplant  and  guarantee  to  grow.  The  cost  is  so 
little  it  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  booklet. 

HICKS  NURSERIES 


Box  M,  We»tbury,  L.  I. 


Phone  68 ' 


Cellar  nacres 
(^lalitolt 


Are  in  Full  Flower.  Let  me  send  you  a gen- 
erous box  of  these  wonderful  blossoms,  each 
spike  labeled  for  identification.  This  is  the 
only  way  to  know  gladioli  before  you  order  the 
bulbs.  Each  box  packed  to  travel  perfectly — 
$1.00. 


B.  HAMMOND  TRACY 

Box  2T  Wenham,  Mass. 


Hand-Fertilizing  Dahlias 


A CORRESPONDENT  asks,  in  connection  with 
an  item  of  mine  in  The  Garden  Mag.azine  of 
May,  1914,  about  the  process  of  hand-fertilizing 
Dahlias  for  seed. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  time  of  year  is 
an  important  element.  Very  rarely  can  I get  a seed 
to  set  in  a hand-worked  flower  earlier  than  Septem- 
ber. I judge  that  the  fully  mature  plant  of  Septem- 
ber and  October  more  easily  throws  its  strength  to 
seeding  then  than  when  it  is  younger  and  its  full 
stature  not  attained.  Also,  in  this  valley  climate 
where  I live,  there  is  little  rainy  weather  in  Septem- 
ber and  October,  as  a general  rule.  In  dog-days 
there  are  showers  every  twenty-four  hours  or  so,  and 
blossoms  set  aside  for  seed  often  watersoak  and  rot 
instead  of  properly  dropping  their  petals  and  closing 
their  waterproof  calyxes.  A rot  like  the  waxy  rot  of 
peach  orchards  often  forms  on  fading  Dahlias  in 
damp  weather;  it  spreads  rapidly  if  flowers  affected 
are  not  picked  off  and  burned. 

Fertilizing  single  Dahlias  by  hand  is  a simple  mat- 
ter. The  ray  florets  have  no  pollen,  usually,  but  a 
normal  pistil  thrusting  its  forked  stigma  out  of  the 
base  of  the  ray-tube.  I am  experimenting  this  year 
with  some  seed  of  outside-row  collarette  rays,  to  see 
whether  the  outside  row  seeds  will  run  differently  in 
flower-form  from  the  rest  of  the  pod;  but  I have 
never  read  anything  on  the  probabilities  of  ray-floret 
seeds  as  compared  with  the  small  yellow  tubular 
florets  of  the  disk,  and  have  myself  no  guess  as  to 
chances.  In  making  the  seeds  I have,  I picked  a 
good  flower  of  the  same  collarette  variety  which  had 
the  outer  three  rows  of  disk  florets  full  of  mossy 
yellow  pollen;  and  by  opening  the  ray-florets  of  the 
seedbearer  a little,  inserted  the  undisturbed  anthers 
of  my  picked  flower  in  upon  the  forked  stigmasofone 
after  another  of  the  ray  florets  of  the  seed-making 
blossom.  When  I had  gone  around  the  circle,  the 
pollen  of  my  picked  flower  was  nearly  gone.  I took 
the  picked  flower  into  the  house  and  placed  in  water 
where  bees  could  not  get  at  it  to  rob  it.  On  the 
second  day  much  of  the  immature  disk  had  flowered 
and  was  mossy  with  yellow  pollen  again;  and  I car- 
ried it  out  to  the  garden  and  “ rubbed  noses”  with  it 
all  over  the  disk  of  the  seed  bearing  flower,  which 
had  many  stigmas  recurved  (a  sign  of  ripeness  in  the 
Dahlia’s  stigma).  Of  course  this  is  relatively  a hit- 
or-miss  process,  as  the  seed  bearer  is  not  without 
some  ripened  pollen  of  its  own,  which  the  rubbing 
distributes  about.  The  individual  Dahlia  flower  is 
made  up  of  many  florets,  which  are  self-fertile  to 
their  own  pollen  or  the  pollen  of  any  other  floret  of 
the  same  disk;  but  which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  have 
taken  a solid  precaution  against  self-fertilization, 
just  the  same.  In  every  Dahlia  floret  the  forked 
stigma  stands  well  out  and  recurves,  sensitive  sur- 
face uppermost;  while  the  short  anthers  bear  their 
pollen  a day  or  so  later  and  barely  outside  the  flower 
tube,  massing  well  below  their  own  pistil.  Outside 
florets  of  each  disk  ripen  first,  the  centre  some  days 
later;  and  the  pollen  of  the  outside  row  is  generally 
in  condition  to  be  carried  by  insects  to  the  fourth  or 
fifth  row  in,  whose  pistils  are  just  opening  and  re- 
curving in  their  most  sensitive  and  receptive  con- 
dition. The  tendency  in  any  single  Dahlia,  there- 
fore, is  to  use  the  outside  floret,  both  disk  and  ray, 
for  show  and  for  pollen  bearing,  not  for  seed.  As  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  I am  trying  to  reverse  this  pro- 
cess and  breed  from  the  outside  florets  alone;  but  1 
do  not  know  what  I shall  get  by  so  reversing  the 
economics  of  the  flower.  I mention  it  as  the  widest 
reversal  of  fertilization  in  a single  Dahlia;  but  partly, 
also,  because  it  is  a leading  instance  of  what  we  do  in 
making  seed  in  a perfectly  double  cactus  or  show  or 
decorative  Dahlia. 

In  the  perfectly  double  flower  with  a “good” 
centre,  there  is  no  pollen  at  all.  In  many  cactus 
varieties  with  long,  tubular  florets  the  pistil  is 
present  and  perfect  in  almost  every  ray,  outside  or 
inside,  but  so  wrapped  up  in  the  abnormal  petal  that 
no  pollen-laden  bee  could  get  to  it  if  he  visited  the 
bloom.  In  many  decoratives  (though  the  petal  is 
scoop  shaped  and  the  pistil  is  more  exposed  at  the 
base  of  each  floret)  so  closely  do  the  petals  of  each 
inner  ring  lap  down  over  the  base  that  insect  fertili- 
zation is  utterly  inconvenient  and  most  rare.  Thus 
the  best  type  of  the  florist’s  Dahlia  will  not  bear  seed 
at  all,  left  to  itself.  But  if  one  takes  a small  pair  of 


{Continued  on  page  j(5) 
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Evergreens  are 
Particularly  Practical 
for  Foundation  Planting 
Now  Is  the  Time  To  Do  It! 


17  VERGREENS  EFC  partic" 

£j  ulady  practical  foF  fouii- 
18  produced.  dation  planting, because 

of  at  least  four  main  reasons. 

First:  They  are  green  the  year  around.  Always 
cool  looking  in  Summer.  Always  cheery  in  Winter. 

Second:  The  varieties  are  so  numerous  and  the 
colorings  so  varied,  that  you  can  produce  effects 
utterly  impossible  in  any  other  way. 

Third:  The  sizes  cover  such  a wide  range  that 
you  can  produce  a greenery  picture  about  low 
foundations  with  the  little  chaps;  or  dispel  the 
long-legged  effect  of  the  high  foundations  with  a 
combination  of  the  taller  with  the  shorter  ones. 
In  both  cases,  you  turn  a glaringly  bare  spot  into 
a restful,  pleasing  effect;  and  tie  the  building 
itself  to  the  ground,  making  it  seem  to  naturally 
spring  from  it,  instead  of  just  setting  on  top 
of  it. 

Fourth:  The  less  rapid  growth  of  evergreens,  over- 
comes the  bother  and  expense  of  frequent  shifting, 
which  is  always  necessary  with  plantings  of  shrubs, 
to  prevent  the  eventual  over-run  effect.  Shrubs 
growing  together  so  quickly  are  apt  to  make  simply 


a green  mass,  void  of  any  es-  Jlleu  17° 
pecial character.  Evergreens,  buTfeT rZllrill 

however,  when  rightly  se-  Ours  u one  of  the  few. 
lected  and  planted,  will  give 

you  a widely  variant  effect  for  years  before  shift- 
ing is  necessary. 

Our  Service  Offer 

If  you  will  send  us  a snap-shot  of  your  positions 
that  need  the  beautifying  of  our  evergreens,  and  tell 
us  the  length  of  the  spaces,  we  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  suggest  the  varieties  and  heights  to  produce  the 
most  lastingly  satisfactory  results. 

The  Quality  of  Our  Evergreens 

It’s  doubtful  if  anyone  has  any  finer  evergreens. 
Eew  are  the  nurseries  that  can  approach  us  in  the 
wide  rangeof  varieties  in  such  a large  number  of  sizes. 

The  roots  and  tops  are  healthfully  balanced. 
They  transplant  satisfactorily.  They  are  priced 
neither  high  nor  low,  but  only  what  you  willingly 
expect  to  pay  for  superior  stock.  Plant  them  now. 
Have  their  effect  and  companionship  all  winter. 

You  are  welcome  to  our  catalogue  and  urged  to 
take  advantage  of  our  Advisory  Service. 


Julius*  ( 

&oxlO,  Rxitkerford  N.J. 


Advertisers  svill  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magazine  in  uriling — and  we  will,  too 
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ALPHANO 

■KA  U.&.A4T  orr. 


Make  Your  Lawn  This  Fall  ■ 
Not  Next  Spring  ^ 


m. 


m. 


There  are  five  good  common  sense  reasons 
why  Fall  lawn-making  costs  less  and  produces 
thicker,  stronger  sod  the  first  year  than  if  Spring 
made. 

Every  one  of  these  five  reasons  is  fully  explained 
and  freely  illustrated  in  our  book  called  “Lawns— 
Their  Care  and  Fare." 

This  book  is  the  result  of  our  own  10  years  of  system- 
atic lawn  making  study  and  development;  combined 
with  that  of  three  well  known  experts 
who  compiled  the  text. 

The  first  is  an  acknowledged  high 
authority  on  soils  and  seeds. 

The  second  is  an  intensely  practical 
man  who  has  spent  years  in  coming  to 


lawn-making  conclusions  by  the  way  of  practical  work- 


ng  prove-up  proofs. 

Th 


he  third  is  no  less  than  the  man  so  inseparably  as- 
sociated with  the  successful  making  of  so  many  of  the 
leading  golfing  greens  in  this  country  and  the  British 
Isles.  The  nuggets  from  these  men’s  experiences  make 
this  Lawn  Book  of  ours. 

It  sets  forth  the  advantages  of  Fall  lawn-making 
and  repairing  in  a way  that  is  certainly  most  con- 
clusive. 

Each  expert  recognizes  and  ad^fises 
the  use  of  Alphano  Humus  for  the 
purpose. 

Send  for  the  book.  It  will  gladly 
be  sent  with  our  compliments. 


$12.  a ton  in  bags 

$10.  a ton  in  bags  by  the  carload 


F.O.B.  Alphano,  N.  J. 


$8.  a ton  in  bulk 

by  the  carload 
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17-C  Battery  Place 


Established  1905 


New  York 


ORCHIDS 


Largest  importers  and  growers  of 
Orchids  in  the  United  States 

Send  twenty-five  cents  for  catalogue.  This  amount  will  be  refunded 
on  your  first  order. 

LAGER  & HURRELL 
Orchid  Growers  and  Importers  SUMMIT»N.  J. 


Horslord’s  itpays 

^ I j t o u s e 

^OlO  Horsford’s  cold 

weather  plants  in 

• ■ ^11  rlimnrpc  where 

Plants 


all  climates  where 
winters  are  severe. 

His  list  is  the  re- 

suit  of  thirty  years’  experimenting  with  the 
kinds  that  can  stand  the  coldest  weather. 
You  can’t  afford  to  use  tender  plants  in  hardy 
climates.  Even  though  you  don’t  mind  the 
cost,  you  lose  much  in  rime  and  disappoint- 
ment. Horsford’s  lists  (spring  and  fall!  offer 
Shrubs,  Trees,  Vines,  Bulbs,  Wild 
Flowers,  Hardy  Ferns,  etc.,  about 
a thousand  kinds.  Many  of  these,  set  in 
season,  would  give  better  returns  next  year 
than  I’f  planting  is  postponed  until  spring. 
Don’t  fail  to  send  for  these  lists  before 
placing  orders.  Send  now  and  ask  for 
Catalogue  N. 

F.  H.  HORSFORD,  Charlotte,  Vermont 


S My  latest  catalogue  of  the  leading  fruit 
trees.  A complete  list  of  standard  varieties  of 
Apples.  Pears.  Peaches,  Plums  and  Cherries  for 
the  home  garden.  Also  gives  many  helpful  cul- 
tural  suggestions  for  the  home  planter. 

Send  for  Fraser's  Tree  Book  and  ask  for  special  list  of  trees 
ready  to  bear  fruit. 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY,  INC. 

173  Main  Street  Geneseo,  N.  Y- 


DARWIN  TULIPS 

Rembrandt  and  Hybrid  Tulips 

direct  from  the  sole  originators 

E.  H.  Krelage  & Son 


Complete  Bulb  Catalogue  Free 
on  request  to 


J.  A.  deVEER,  Sole  Agent,  100  William  St.,  N.Y. 


scissors,  like  manicure  or  “stork  embroidery”  sizes, 
one  can  readily  cut  back  the  tubular  cactus  petals,  or 
in  a decorative  remove  alternate  rows  of  florets  en- 
tire, so  as  to  expose  the  forked,  recurved  stigmas 
ready  to  be  pollinated. 

The  obtaining  of  high-bred  cactus  pollen  is  often  a 
serious  matter,  especially  if  one  is  working  with  a 
light  colored  variety  and  wants  to  keep  to  a light 
tint  in  the  second  parent.  For  the  sake  of  pollen, 
September  is  the  best  month  of  the  season  to  raise 
seed,  because  if  a cactus  Dahlia  will  give  pollen  at  all, 
it  will  give  it  on  oldish  wood,  in  a poor  and  slow 
growing  flower,  in  September.  Scarlets  and  crim- 
sons are  freer  of  pollen  than  orange.  Yellows  freer 
than  whites,  and  pinks  scarcest.  Darkest  maroons 
are  shy  in  giving  pollen.  Pollen  of  singles  or  decora- 
tives  will  take  perfectly  well  on  a cactus  seed  parent, 
but  fewer  cactus  types  occur  in  the  offspring  than 
where  the  breed  is  loo  per  cent.  pure.  I incline  to 
the  opinion  that  shape  of  petal  goes  from  the  pollen- 
parent,  type  of  bush,  leaf  and  root  descending  from 
the  seed-bearer;  color  is  all  chance,  but  runs  half  or 
more  light  from  light  colored  parentage. 

Only  cactus  Dahlia  flowers  with  a poor  centre, 
which  shows  signs  of  becoming  “open”  or  yellow, 
will  give  any  pollen.  These  I watch  until  the  disk 
centre  turns  yellow,  I cut  them,  place  in  warm  water 
in  the  cellar  or  in  a closed  room  away  from  wind  and 
bees  for  a day  or  so,  and  then  use.  I find  that 
Dahlia  pollen  is  moist,  lumpy,  and  perishable,  while 
pistils  remain  in  workable  condition  for  several  days 
each  (less  in  hot,  windy  weather,  of  course).  House- 
ripened  pollen  has  normal  vitality,  and  you  get  more 
of  it  per  flower  when  you  are  ready  to  fertilize. 

When  the  dew  has  dried,  on  a warm,  sunny  morn- 
ing, is  the  best  time  to  pollinate  your  chosen  seed- 
parent  flowers.  I take  my  cut  flowers  out  to  the 
garden  in  a vase  of  water.  If  I am  working  on  the 
toothpick-tubular  kind  of  cactus,  I cut  back  a dozen 
or  two  of  petals  and  split  or  unroll  them  inward  till  I 
expose  the  recurved  stigmas  of  the  pistil  in  each. 
When  I have  them  ready,  I tear  away  the  colored 
outside  rays  of  the  cut  flower  which  I am  going  to 
use,  so  that  it  becomes  a yellow  pompon  of  stamens 
on  a long  stem.  Then  I touch  each  of  the  exposed 
stigmas  with  pollen  from  the  pompon.  As  long  as 
there  is  any  pollen  to  use,  I keep  on  touching  the  tuft 
of  stamens  to  one  set  after  another  of  pistils  in  the 
flower  which  I want  to  have  bear  the  seed;  when  the 
stock  of  pollen  is  exhausted,  I stop  cutting  out 
tubular  petals  to  expose  the  pistils,  and  let  the  re- 
mainder of  the  flower  go  untouched.  Seed  will  only 
appear  on  the  impregnated  florets,  when  the  pod 
ripens — and  probably  not  in  half  of  those. 

I do  not  use  a watchglass,  or  isinglass  sheet,  with 
forceps  or  toothpick,  for  collecting  pollen  and  dis- 
tributing it.  Dahlia  pollen  is  relatively  coarse,  and 
I think  that  the  grains  bruise  and  dry  out  if  removed 
from  the  anther  before  getting  into  the  nourishing 
moisture  of  the  stigma-surface.  In  working  out- 
doors in  sun  and  breeze,  one  best  preserves  the  pollen 
in  its  own  ripened  masses  on  the  brush-like  stripped 
flower,  which  one  returns  to  the  vase  of  water  be- 
tween times.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to  pick  out  one 
floret  of  the  cut  flower  and  use  it  in  a tiny  pair  of 
forceps  to  touch  the  waiting  pistils;  but  the  brush- 
like pompon  of  pollen  on  its  own  stem  is  more  easily 
managed  and  just  as  certain. 

Sometimes  a frosty  night  in  early  October 
threatens  my  seed  crop  before  maturity.  Covering 
the  plant  is  rarely  of  use;  the  seed  pod  is  as  sensitive 
as  a bud,  and  sure  to  freeze  if  anything  does.  I cut 
the  pods  with  long  stems,  slit  stems  part  way  and 
place  in  warm  water,  precisely  as  if  I were  preparing 
cut  flowers  to  keep  in  a warm  room.  Then  for  a 
week  or  two  1 keep  the  bouquet  of  pods,  all  tagged 
with  their  names,  of  course,  in  a jug  of  water  on  a 
sunny  window.  I find  they  ripen  precisely  as  if  on 
the  plant.  When  they  are  so  ripe  they  begin  to  open 
and  shell  out  the  dark  brown  seeds,  1 rub  them  be- 
tween my  fingers  to  separate  from  the  husk  and 
store  the  seeds  in  envelopes  in  a warm  room.  I 
sow  the  seeds  in  pots  during  March.  The  most  im- 
portant tricks,  at  the  best,  are  to  cover  with  the 
barest  dredging  of  earth,  and  to  keep  the  proper 
labels  always  in  the  pots  as  they  were  always  on  the 
gathered  seed  pods.  Cactus  seeds  germinate  slowly 
some  years,  and  vigorously  in  others.  The  best 
flowers  sometimes  come  from  the  strongest  germina- 
tions, sometimes  from  the  weakest;  contrary  to  what 
(Continued  on  page  36B) 
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Confidence 

Built  on  Quality 


NE  of  the  greatest  difficulties — if  not  the  greatest — con- 
fronting garden  owners,  is  the  seeming  difficulty  of 
securing  Novelties  and  High  Class  Varieties  of  bulbs, 
with  the  certainty  of  their  being  true-to-description  and 
adaptable  to  American  conditions.  American  people  are 
known  the  world  over  for  their  desire  to  possess  the  newest  and  best 
of  everything.  To  meet  their  particular  requirement  in  flowering 
bulbs,  John  Scheepers  & Co.  was  founded  a few  years  ago. 

To-day,  the  name  Scheepers  stands  for  all  that  is  best  in  worth- 
while bulbs.  Following  i6  years  of  unremitting  work  in  selection  and  testing, 
the  particular  business  success  of  the  past  five  years  is  proof  of  our  ability  to  satisfy 
the  most  exacting.  For  efforts  to  surpass  our  own  best,  we  receive  many  highly 
appreciative  testimonials.  That  alongside,  from  Mrs.  Tiffany,  is  one  of  many. 

The  same  careful  attention  and  sincere  help  which  brought  forth  this  testimonial 
are  yours  to  command.  Whether  you  need  the  services  of  John  Scheepers  & Co. 
in  the  selection  of  a few  choice  bulbs  for  your  individual  tastes  or  want  acres  con- 
verted into  idealistic  bulb  gardens,  we  stand  prepared  to  serve  you.  One  of  our 
plantings  was  on  the  estate  of  Samuel  Untermyer,  Esq.,  at  Greystone,  New  York, 
where  over  30,000  of  our  Darwin  Tulips  were  planted. 

Our  Dutch  Bulb  Garden  at  the  International  Flower  Show  in  New  York  this 
spring  was  awarded  the  First  Prize.  At  the  Cleveland  Show  our  exhibit  won  a 
Gold  Medal.  For  Tulips  shown  at  New  York  Botanical  Gardens  we  were  awarded 
the  Gold  Medal  of  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society.  Our  experimental  gardens 
at  Brookville,  L.  I.,  on  the  beautiful  estate  of  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  Esq.,  are  a mag- 
nificent sight  during  blooming  season.  We  use  these  to  verify  our  opinions  on 
practically  all  the  varieties  we  handle. 

We  will  appreciate  an  opportunity  of  serving  you,  and  will  be  glad  to  handle 
orders,  large  or  small.  You  can  place  them  with  us  in  perfect  confidence  that  you 
will  receive  true-to-name  stock  of  the  highest  quality,  carefully  packed  and  labeled. 
This  is  our  guarantee. 


Messrs*  John  Scheepers  & Co*  Inc*» 
2 Stone  Street,  City. 

Gentlemen: 

The  bulbs  that  you  sold  me 
for  outdoor  plemting  and  for 
forcing  have  been  most  satis- 
factory, producing  strong  bloom, 
true  to  type  and  color*  I am 
having  excellent  success  this 
winter  with  the  ixiae,  gladioli 
and  alium  and  thank  you  for  your 
courtesy  in  selecting  for  me  such 
excellent  stock  and  for  giving  me 
the  information  which  has  led  to 
my  increased  success  in  forcing 
bulbs  for  winter  bloom. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 


(Mrs*  Charles  L.  Tiffany) 

Eremurus  Elwesianus 

“A  noble  group  of  hardy  plants  that  send  up  graceful  spikes,  six  to  ten  feet  high,  with 
terminal  flowerspikes  of  great  beauty,  from  two  to  four  feet  long,  bearing  hundreds  of 
flowers.  We  highly  recommend  them  as  being  not  only  among  the  most  beautiful  but 
the  most  robust  and  free  flowering  of  plants.  They  increase  most  rapidly  and  thrive  under 
ordinary  conditions.  The  colors  are  the  most  delightful  soft  shades  of  pink,  yellow  and 
white  that  harmonize  so  beautifully  with  many  of  the  paler  shades  in  the  herbaceous 
border  during  July.” 

The  above  description,  with  picture,  appeared  in  the  March  1915  issue  of  The  Gar- 
den Magazine.  As  the  result,  over  200  readers  inquired  immediately  and  many  sent  orders. 
Extra  Heavy  Flowering  Clumps,  ?3.oo  each.  Supply  limited,  order  to-day.  Plant  as  soon 
as  possible. 

This  is  but  another  tribute  to  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  & Co.,  Europe’s 
foremost  Specialists  in  Iris,  Eremuri,  Lilies  and  other  Rare  Flowering 
Bulbs,  the  distribution  of  which  forms  part  of  our  business.  .Americans 
need  no  introduction  to  Wallace.  Their  Irises  are  world  famous. 

Wallace’s  Old  World  Lilies  are  a revelation  in  floral  beauty  that  is 
easily  transplanted  to  .American  soil.  Write  for  Booklets  that  really 
describe  and  illustrate.  Mention  what  interests  you  most — we  shall 
consider  it  a privilege  to  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of  sending 
specific  literature  and  advice. 


John  Scheepers  & Co*,  Inc* 

High  Class  Bulhs  Exclusively  2 Stone  Street,  New  York 
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Shown  in  Our  Catalogue 


Not  this  view,  but  a still  more 
attractive  one.  This  shows  more 
work  room  than  it  does  greenhouse. 
The  catalogue  one,  is  just  the  reverse. 

Looking  at  them  both,  you  have 
the  complete  story;  saving  only  that 
it’s  33  feet  long  and  i8  wide,  divided 
in  two  compartments. 


Also  that  It  s built  with  a con- 
struction so  carefully  constructed  that 
we  figure  it  will  last  three  genera- 
tions or  so. 

The  catalogue  explains  briefly  but 
sufficiently,  just  why  it’s  the  enduring 
construction  it  is. 

It  is  sent  on  request  only. 


General  Offices  and  Factory — Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
BOSTON 
49  Federal  St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
40  So.  13th  St. 


NEW  YORK 
I 1 70  Broadway 
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''She  Has  Opened  the  Eyes  of  Thousands  to  the  W onder  and  Glory 

of  the  IHorld  Hbout  Them*' — London  Standard 


An  English  Estimate  of  (JeilC  StrattOIl-POrf  CF 


Below  are  the  nature  books  and  romances  which 
have  won  for  the  author  this  high  praise. 

Michael  O’Halloran 

*‘A  Book  With  Sunshine  on  Every  Page’*— London  Referee 

“Michael  O’Halloran”  with  his  Irish  wit  and  optimism  has  won  thousands  of  English  and 
American  readers.  Now  in  its  263  rd  thousand.  Illustrated.  Net  $1.35.  Leather  net  $2.00. 

FRECKLES  THE  HARVESTER  LADDIE 

(New  Limberlost  Edition  and  33rd  Edi-  731,506  Copies  Sold.  Illustrated.  Cloth.i  576,451st  7'Ao«.sa«d.  Illustrated.  Cloth 
tion)  Illustrated.  Net.  $1.50  net.  $1.35;  Leather,  net,  $2.00  net,  $1.35;  Leather,  net,  $2.00 

At  the  Foot  ol  the  Rainbow  A Girl  ol  the  Limberlost  37th  Edition 

12th  Edition  Illustrated.  Net,  $1.20  Illustrated.  Cloth,  net,  $1.20;  Leather,  net,  $2.00 


Mrs.  Porter’s  Unique  Nature  Work  in  Field  and  Swamp  is  Described  in 

The  Song  ol  the  Cardinal  7th  New  and  Revised  Edition  with  color  plates  Cloth,  net,  $1.35;  Leather,  net.  $2.00 

Music  ol  the  Wild  Moths  ol  the  Limberlost  Illustrated  in 

With  120  Photographs  of  Bird  and  Insect  Life.  Net,  $3.00  Colors  from  Rare  Photographs  of  Living  Moths.  Net,  $3.00 
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is  sometimes  printed,  the  weakest  seeds  do  not  al- 
ways produce  double  flowers,  nor  the  slowest  to  ger- 
minate the  choicest.  Even  in  the  seed.  Dahlias  have 
their  idiosyncrasies;  some  plants  like  high  tempera- 
ture and  dry  air  in  the  house,  others  germinate  after 
cool,  cloudy  days  and  only  gather  strength  when  they 
attain  cool  nights  and  root  freedom  in  the  open 
ground.  Sometimes  the  weakest  germination 
makes  the  strongest  outdoor  bush  and  flower. 

New  Schemes  in  Orcharding 

Field  experiments  with  orchards  ape  invariably 
somewhat  unsatisfactory  and  inconclusive  be- 
cause of  the  very  great  importance  of  local  conditions 
of  soil,  drainage,  topography,  etc.,  etc.,  which  may 
vary  appreciably  even  within  the  limits  of  one 
field.  It  is  nevertheless  interesting  to  note  the  re- 
sults of  systematic  investigations  because  for  the 
particular  orchard  under  consideration  they  may 
prove  valuable  truths,  because  they  are  in  all 
probability  conducted  with  the  greatest  possible 
fairness  and  accuracy,  and  because  from  them  may 
develop  new  theories  and  principles  of  a much 
wider  degree  of  adaptability  than  the  main  points 
in  question. 

For  these  reasons  the  results  of  several  years’ 
work  recently  reported  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  are  interesting.  The  first  series  of  trials,  in- 
volving eleven  years’  observation  of  young  trees,  in- 
dicates that  there  is  practically  no  difference  in 
efficiency  between  the  various  propagation  methods 
in  use  in  nurseries.  There  is  an  indication,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  may  prove  desirable  to  eliminate 
the  use  of  seedling  roots  “thus  permitting  the 
standardizing  of  root  systems  as  well  as  tops.”  Re- 
sults of  experiments  into  the  value  of  selected  or 
“pedigreed”  cions  have  been  rather  contradictory 
and  further  work  along  this  line  is  under  way.  With 
reservations,  awaiting  further  data,  it  appears  to  be 
true  that  pedigreed  stock  tends  to  give  better  re- 
sults, but  that  there  is  little  justification  for  paying 
much  if  any  more  for  it. 

The  effects  of  using  diffetent  varieties  for  stock  in 
grafting,  Jonathan,  King,  and  Grimes  cions,  place 
Paragon  first  of  six  sorts,  with  Tolman  second,  and 
Northern  Spy  third.  In  smoothness  of  the  union 
the  order  should  probably  be  Tolman,  Champion, 
and  Paragon  (except  with  Jonathan  which  Paragon 
seems  to  outgrow).  In  every  trial,  however,  except 
in  the  case  of  Wolf  River,  named  variety  stocks  gave 
better  results  than  ordinary  nursery  row  seedlings. 

According  to  this  report,  dynamiting,  in  connec- 
tion with  both  young  and  mature  trees  gave  no  ap- 
preciable benefits  although  the  soil  was  of  a hard  pan 
type  that  is  supposed  to  respond  readily  to  such 
treatment.  This,  despite  the  reported  successes  of 
dynamiting  on  numbers  of  commercial  orchards.  .And 
I am  not  ready  to  agree  with  the  reporter  moreover, 
that  “there  are  already  enough  of  really  definite  and 
profitable  uses  for  dynamite  to  make  it  unnecessary 
to  try  forcing  it  into  a use  for  which  it  is  apparently 
not  fitted” — at  least,  not  where  that  use  refers  to 
orchard  work,  under  certain  conditions. 

Mulching  is  found  a most  desirable  means  of  con- 
serving moisture,  but  where  not  convenient  its  role 
may  be  taken  by  proper  tillage  and  cover  crops. 
During  the  first  seven  years  of  an  orchard  tilled 
intercrops  appear  to  do  no  injury  to  the  trees  but  on 
the  other  hand  make  possible  returns  of  even  or 
f,^o  an  acre  in  good  years  before  any  marketable 
fruit  appears.  While  this  double  cropping  requires 
that  the  soil  be  in  good  condition,  the  j'oung  orchards 
seem  to  respond  more  readily  to  a mulch  of  manure 
— which  conserves  the  moisture  while  adding  plant 
food — than  to  applications  of  typical  fruit  fertilizer. 


What  is  a good  grass  seed  mixture  for  a putting 
green  in  this  section? — C.  L.  M.,  North  Dakota. 

— We  do  not  know  your  climate  sufficiently  well  to 
give  you  a definite  statement  as  to  seed  mixtures 
for  a putting  green.  Rhode  Island  and  Creeping 
Bents,  used  in  equal  proportions,  make  an  ideal 
putting  green  with  us;  but  we  would  be  inclined  in 
your  locality  to  use  crested  dog’s  tail  in  addition 
and  perhaps  also  the  fine-leaved  fescue,  using  the 
two  latter  again  in  equal  proportions  so  as  to  make 
them  one-third  of  the  entire  mixture.  Of  course 
your  soil  may  not  be  rich  enough  nor  moist  enough 
for  the  crested  dog’s  tail,  but  it  can  do  with  a mini- 
mum of  these  conditions  provided  the  soil  is  deep. 


The  Readers’  Service  wilt  answer  your  Greenhouse  Problems 
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Beat  JackFrost”ToIt! 

Surprise  him  by  being  prepared 


Remember  how  year  after  year  he  has  “nipped”  those  late 
sowings  of  short  season  crops  that  you  so  fondly  nursed 
along,  hoping  to  gather  them  before  frost  did  it?  Don’t 
give  frost  a chance  to  foil  your  plans  this  year!  Prepare 
for  late  summer  and  fall  crops  of  vegetables  by  sowing 
seeds  in  hotbeds.  Frosts  don’t  kill  fond  hopes  and 
crops,  and  winter  puts  no  end  to  gardening  opera- 
tions, with  the  man  who  is  equipped  with 


Crisry,  tender  Lettuce 
Three  weeks  after 
sowing. 


Easily  and  quickly  put  up.  Comes  in  sections  already  glazed,  with  heater  and 
subframe.  When  ready  for  business  it  gives  you  40  square  feet  of  growing  space. 
Intensively  cultivated,  this  will  yield  an  abundance  of  radishes,  beets,  greens 
— any  vegetables  suitable  for  growing  under  glass,  plus  some  flowers  for  yourtable. 
Think  of  the  joy  it  will  be  to  gather  your  own  crisp  lettuce  while  snow  covers  the 
ground  and  the  market  supply  at  20  cents  per  pound  looks  wilted  and  stale. 
The  material  and  workmanship  that  go  into  the  construction  of  all  “Duo- 
Glazed”  products  makes  them  a safe  investment.  With  reasonable  care  they 
offer  life-time  service  and  enjoyment.  The  crops  raised  will  soon  pay  for  the  equipment. 
The  operating  expenses  are  the  lowest  possible,  the  returns  for  every  effort  the  highest. 


The  Service 
Department 
Wants  to 
Help  You! 

card  wifi  bring  tFek'Tdvice.**' Wdryou"^^^^^^  NC)W?  1345  WYANDOT  STREET,  DAYTON,  OHIO 


Of  course,  we  have  a free  catalogue — ask  for  it  to-day.  We  have  also — in 
the  making — an  instructive  free  booklet  telling  what  “Duo-Glazed” 
Equipment  will  do  for  ambitious  gardeners.  Let  us  enter  your  name  for 
this  also.  But,  most  of  all,  we  are  anxious  to  help 
solve  your  personal  problems  in  winter  gardening. 

Put  them  up  to  us.  Ask  any  questions.  Our  staff 
of  experts  is  anxious  to  help  you.  A letter  or  post 


Callahan  Duo-Glazed  Sash  Co. 


Duo-Glazed  Sash  converts  a hotbed  into  a miniature  greenhouse.  The 
double  layer  of  glass  holds  a “dead  air”  space,  which  is  a most  effective 
insulator  against  changes  in  temperature.  By  the  use  of  Duo-Glazed 
Sash,  hotbeds  are  easier  to  manage,  coldframes  become  frost-proof  and 
the  cost  of  greenhouse  operation  is  reduced  to  a minimum.  In  hot- 
beds guarded  by  it  you  can  raise  beets,  lettuce,  radishes,  spinach, 
Swiss  chard  and  many  other  vegetables,  easily  and  economically  all 
winter.  Pansy  plants,  violets,  narcissus,  hyacinths,  and  many  other 
flowers  may  be  forced  to  bloom  throughout  the  winter  under  Duo- 
Glazed  Sash,  regardless  of  outside  temperature. 

Styles  for  Every  Need — 

Sizes  to  Suit  Every  Pocketbook 

Whether  you  only  want  one  sash  or  a thousand,  a little  “lean  to”  or  a 
complete  little  greenhouse — we  can  fill  every  need,  please  every  fancy. 

Moreover,  we  are  sure  of  what  Duo-Glazed  Equipment 
will  do  for  you!  Thorough  tests  made  by  us  and  thou- 
sands of  practical  gardeners  have  proved  the  ease  with 
which  results  are  obtained  with  Duo-Glazed  Sash.  It  has 
changed  winter  gardening  from  an  experiment,  a risk,  a 
hardship,  to  a certain  success. 

Every  purse  can  be  suited.  ^2.10  will  buy  a sash.  As  little  as 
$ijo.oo  will  buy  a complete  greenhouse  that  will  do  all  any  green- 
house of  equal  size  can  do  and  more  than  some  will  do.  In  betw'een,  we 
make  a variety  of  sizes  and  styles  to  suit  individual  requirements. 
Let  us  suggest  that  you 


Start  with  a “Little  Gem^^— $49.50  Complete 


Radishes  like  these  in 
three  weeks.  You 
can  do  it  with  Duo~ 
glazed  Sash, 


Write  to  the  Readers'  Service  for  suggestions  about  garden  furniture 
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Cold  Frames  If  Bought  Now 
Will  Give  You 
An  All  Winter  Garden 


WHY  say  good  by  to  your  garden  goodies, 
when  Jack  Frost  swings  his  scythe  ? Block 
his  game  by  using  our  Junior  Cold  l-'rames, 
which  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  veritable  little 
sun  warmed  greenhouses. 

Crackly,  crisp  lettuce  you  can  have  the  winter 
through.  Succulent  swiss  chard  greens  and  snappy 
radishes  are  yours  for  the  picking. 

Violets  in  all  their  appealing  beauty  and  delight- 
ful fragrance  you  can  revel  over  from  Thanksgiving 
Day  till  May  Day. 

Our  friends  the  pansies,  you  can  house  in  the 
frames  and  have  their  bloom  joy  a full  month 
earlier  next  Spring. 

Then  the  many  belated  flower  favorites  you  have 
felt  so  badly  about  sacrificing  to  the  Frost,  can  be 


transplanted  into  the  frames  and  their  final  full 
bloom  glory  be  yours. 

Besides  all  these  comforting,  gratifying  things 
these  frames  assure  you;  there  are  the  early  vege- 
tables and  flowers  you  start  in  them  next  spring. 

They  save  one  end  of  your  garden;  and  boost 
along  the  other  end. 

Building  greenhouses  and  frames,  as  we  have 
been  doing  for  over  three  score  years,  puts  us  in  a 
position  to  make  frames  for  you  that  are  absolutely 
all  you  can  desire  in  endurance  and  practicalness, 
they  are  so  decidedly  reasonable  in  price  you  can’t 
afford  not  to  afford  them. 

Send  for  Booklet  No.  215.  It  tells  the  frame  story 
from  A to  Z and  gives  sizes  and  prices. 


Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 
SALES  OFFICES 


NEW  YORK 
42nd  Street  Building 
ROCHESTER 
Granite  Building 


BOSTON 
Tremont  Building 
CLEVELAND 
Swetland  Building 


PHILADELPHIA 
Widener  Building 
TORONTO 
Royal  Bank  Building 


CHICAGO 
Rookery  Building 
MONTREAL 
Transportation  Building 


FACTORIES : Irvington,  N.  Y.,  Des  Plaines,  111.,  St.  Catharines,  Canada 


Erect  on  your  grounds  a Hodgson  Portable  Cot- 
tage such  as  this  and  you  will  always  be  ready  for 
an  unexpected  overflow  of  week-end  guests.  Or 
you  can  offer  seclusion  to  a young  married  couple 
or  an  entire  family  visiting  you.  Hodgson  Portable 
Houses  come  in  sections,  already  painted,  rigidly 
constructed,  and  easily  bolted  together  by  unskilled 
workmen.  The  catalog  illustrates  the  great  variety 
of  styles  suitable  for  any  season  or  climate. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 

Room  228,  116  Washington  St„  Boston,  Mass. 

6 Etist  39th  St..  New  York  City 


This  Tree  a Gold  Mine 

C'VERY  one  who  makes  a living  from  the 
soil  might  appreciate  such  a tree  as  the 
Gantor  Avocado  in  Whittier,  near  Los  .•\ngeles. 
Cal.  In  no  year  since  it  began  bearing  has  it 
brought  its  owner,  H.  A.  Woodworth,  an  in- 
come of  less  than$2,oooand  the  annual  average 
is  $3,000.  Ordinarily  the  proceeds  from  avo- 
cado growing  range  from  $400  to$2,oooper  tree. 

This  tree  was  planted  eleven  years  ago  and 
has  been  the  most  prolific  bearer  in  Southern 
California.  It  produced  5,400  fruits  last  year 


The  avocado  pear,  comparatively  little  known,  is  delicious 
in  salads 

which  sold  at  prices  averaging  fifty  cents 
each.  Cuttings  from  the  tree  add  materially 
to  its  annual  yield. 

Until  a short  time  ago  this  famous  producer 
was  insured  for  $30,000,  but  when  a raise  in 
premium  rates  was  demanded  the  policy  was 
allowed  to  lapse.  While  insured  the  tree  was 
surrounded  by  a high  lattice  fence,  a provision 
demanded  by  the  insurance  company.  Re- 
cently the  fence  was  removed,  as  horticultur- 
ists were  of  the  opinion  it  might  have  a bad 
effect  on  the  fruit  yield. 

Avocado  culture  is  a comparatively  new  in- 
dustry in  Southern  California.  Because  of  the 


The  Gantor  avocado  pear  tree  in  Whittier.  Cal.,  yields  an 
average  annual  income  of  $3,000 


strict  quarantine  imposed  by  the  Government, 
seeds,  fruit  or  trees  from  Hawaii  and  .Mexico 
may  not  be  utilized.  Future  crops  must  de- 
pend on  home  propagated  trees.  1 rees  yield 
from  500  to  3,000  fruits  each.  There  are  at 
present  about  7,000  trees  planted  in  orchard 
form.  It  is  estimated  that  this  year  there  will 
be  20,000  trees  planted  from  36,000  nursery 
stock  known  to  exist.  1 hese  will  come  into 
bearing  in  about  four  years. 


Write  to  the  Readers^  Service  for  suggestions  about  garden  furniture 
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Long  Throw 
Lawn  Mist  Sprinkler 
Peacock  Type 

First:  It  covers  the  ground  uniformly  with  a fine  gentle 
rain  which  waters  liberally,  settles  deep  into  the  soil,  but 
does  not  cake  the  surface.  The  kind  of  watering  that 
makes  grass  grow. 

Second:  It  is  a large  area  Sprinkler,  watering  a space 
6o  feet  wide  and  15  feet  long.  Several  sections  of  the 
Sprinklers  can  be  used  together. 

Third:  Each  section  is  mounted  on  wheels,  easy  to  move, 
and  light,  with  no  complicated  machinery  or  parts  to 
wear  out,  or  get  out  of  fix.  In  short  this  Peacock  Type 
of  Sprinkler  is  a common  sense  practical  Sprinkler. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

Single  Section  Sprinkler  12J  feet  long.  Waters 
60  by  15  ft.  Price  $11.45.  Extra  Sections  with 
Flexible  Coupling*  Price  each  $12.45.  Prices 
f.  o.  b.  Troy,  Ohio. 

Try  one  this  fall,  use  it  for  two  weeks,  then  if  you  do  not 
want  It,  send  it  back. 


THE  SKINNER  IRRIGATION  CO. 
219  Water  Street  Troy,  Ohio 


I We  will  thank  you  to  mention  The 
Garden  Magazine  in  writing  to  our 
advertisers. 

These  advertisements  are  aimed  at 
you.  They  are  good  advertisements. 
They  represent  a lot  of  thought  and 
! study.  These  advertisers  are  placing 
before  you  their  best  offers. 


If  any  of  these  offers  appeal  to  you 
you  should  write  to  the  advertiser  and 
give  him  the  opportunity  to  tell  you 
more  about  what  he  has  to  offer.  It  is 
costing  him  a lot  of  money  to  visit  you, 
I while  you  are  in  a position  to  benefit 
‘ yourself  and  to  repay  him. 

These  advertising  people  are  intelli- 
gent. Their  announcements  are  inter- 
esting and  valuable.  They  make  wel- 
come guests  to  any  home,  and  you  can 
study  them  to  advantage. 

— THE  AD  MAN — 


Sturdy 
Evergreens 
With  Plenty 
of 

Backbone 


And  An 
Abundance 
of  Strong 
Fibrous 
Roots 


WHEN  we  say  that  “Bay 
State  stock  is  dependable,” 
we’ve  summed  up  the  whole 
story  in  five  words.  Our  long,  rigor- 
ous New  England  Winters  naturally 
cullouttheweaklingsfrom  our  stock. 
You  can  absolutely  depend  upon  the 
evergreen  plants  that  survive  trans- 
planting several  times  here  for  sure 
success  in  your  own  transplanting. 

Evergreens  are  coming  into  their 
own  nowadays.  People  are  more 
and  more  appreciating  the  hun- 
dred-and-one  pleasing  possibilities 
of  this  all-year-round  planting  that 
cheeij  and  beautifies,  in  Winter  as 
well  as  Summer. 

When  wisely  selected  and  judi- 
ciously arranged  or  grouped,  ever- 
greens will  give  a touch  of  delightful 
charm  and  dignity  to  the  home 
grounds  that  nothing  else  can  quite 
supply. 

If  in  need  of  evergreens  send  us 
^ your  list  of  requirements, 

j stating  sizes  desired,  and 

we  will  immediately  quote 
you  attractive  prices. 

.A/  Of  narrow  leaf  ever- 

greens— Junipers,  Spruces, 
Pines,  Yews,  etc.,  we  have 
over  seventy-five  varieties 
with  shapely  tops  and 
strong,  vigorous  root  sys- 
tems. They  range  from 
I - the  natty  little  dwarf  va- 


TRs^B: 


rieties  to  the  big,  tall  kinds.  Sizes 
and  shapes  aplenty  to  fill  every 
conceivable  requirement  and  suit 
every  taste. 

Of  the  broad  leaf  evergreens,  we 
have  Rhododendrons  in  thirty  or 
more  varieties,  Andromedas,Euony- 
mus,  Kalmias,  etc. 

It  has  been  proven  over  and 
over  again  that  the  Fall  is  a favor- 
able time  to  plant  both  broad  and 
narrow  leaf  evergreens.  For  one 
thing,  it  gives  plants  a chance  to 
get  a good,  strong  root-grip  on  the 
soil;  and  early  next  Spring  they’ll 
start  right  in  and  make  much  bet- 
ter growth  than  when  planted  in 
the  Spring. 

There’s  also  no  time  like  the 
Fall  for  planting  Perennials.  Plant 
in  the  Fall  and  throw  a light  cover- 
ing of  hay  over  them  the  last  of 
November,  and  next  season  they’ll 
start  right  in  blooming  as  if  they’d 
been  there  on  your  grounds 
for  years.  We  have  acres 
of  Perennials  in  hundreds 
of  varieties. 

Our  illustrated  cata- 
logue lists  and  describes 
all  our  varieties  of  ever- 
greens and  perennials. 
Making  your  selection 
will  be  an  easy  matter 
with  it  before  you.  It’s 
yours  for  the  asking. 


iMns^^s 


686  Adams  Street 
North  Abington.  M2i8s. 
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A Message  from  America’s 
Most  Northerly  Hardy 
Plant  Gardens 

Rigorous  climate  produces  sturdy  constitutions 
— whether  in  men  or  plants.  Severe  winters 
stand  for  disease  resistance,  short  seasons  for 
concentrated  activity.  Plant  life  or  human  life 
— it’s  all  the  same.  No  plant  is  better  than  the 
climate  that  produces  it.  No  climate  is  better 
qualified  to  produce  ideal  hardy  plants  than  that 
of  Mt.  Desert — the  most  northerly  hardy  plant 
garden  of  America.  Let  Mt.  Desert  Hardy 
Plants  prove  their  inbred  qualities  in  your  gar- 
den. Base  your  judgment  of  our  stock  on 
results  you,  yourself  obtain  with  them. 

Early  Frosts,  Strenuous  Winters,  Late 
Springs  Hold  No  Terrors  for 
Mount  Desert  Hardy  Plants 

They  are  acclimated  to  extremes  of  seasons  and 
climate.  In  the  spring,  long  held-back  vitality 
causes  them  to  burst  out  in  vigorous  splendor 
of  bloom.  Cool  summers  prevent  them  from 
spending  their  vitality  on  superfluous  herbage. 
Early  falls  cause  early  maturity.  Frost  finds  the 
crowns  securely  entrenched  against  winter. 

So  it  is  with  our  Hardy  Plants,  with  our  Ever- 
greens. Plants  for  Rock  and  Wall  Gardens 
receive  equally,  specialized  attention.  Our  aims 
are  for  permanency — our  plants  will  prove  per- 
manent assets  in  your  garden,  border  or  land- 
scape schemes. 

Digging  and  packing  done  with  greatest  care 
Prompt  shipments  guarantee  early  and  safe  arrival 
Our  catalogue  tells  a ^‘Message  Complete” 
Write  for  it  TO-DAY 

Mount  Desert  Nurseries 

Bar  Harbor  Maine 
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Famous  “Martha  Bul- 
loch,” “ Frances  Willard,” 
“Elizabeth  B.  Browning,” 
“Judge  Berry,”  “Archie 
Brand,”  “Mary  Brand,” 
and  many  other  GLORI- 
OUS BRAND  CREA- 
TIONS, which  have  never 
failed  being  awarded  prizes, 
wherever  exhibited. 

IF  YOU  LOVE  THE 
PEONY,  that  FLOWER 
of  FLOWERS,  which  will 
grow  anywhere,  has  no 
insect  enemies,  is  as 
HARDY  as  the  OAK  and  which,  judiciously  selected,  will 
give  you  a month  of  the  most  BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS 
that  grow,  you  should  order  for  September  delivery  from 
the  “Brand”  list.  Prices  to  fit  all  pocket-books.  Address 


Picked  Mbs 


Lilium 


Candidum 


The 
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'*Madonna  Lily** 

Hardy,  Fragrant 

Plant  bulbs  now  to  make  their  leaf 
owth  this  fall  and  bloom  next  June, 
eal  for  groups  in  Borders  and  in  low 
shrubberies — 

Large  Bulbs,  doz.,  $1.25;  100,  $8.00 
Mammoth,  doz.,  $2.00;  100,  $15.00 

Paper  White  Narcissus 

Every  gardener  should  pot  or  box  these 
now  for  early  flowers.  No  better  house  plant, 
and  splendid  for  cut  flowers,  grows  also  in 
gravel  and  water. 

PRECOCIOUS,  First  size  bulbs,  per  100,  $2.00;  1000,  $16.00 
GRANDIFLORA.  First  size  bulbs,  per  100,  $1.60;  1000.  $14.00 

White  Roman  Hyacinths 

For  Christmas  Bloom 

These  early  white  spikes  are  invaluable  as 
cut  flowers  or  house  plants  during  December. 

First  size,  100,  $3.25;  1000,  $27.00 


Freesia,  Vaughan’s  Purity 

The  Whitest  of  all  Freesias 
Deliciously  fragrant  plant  for  rooms, 
commencing  to  bloom  about  Christmas. 

Mammoth]  bulbs,  per  100,  $3.00; 
per  1000,  $25.00 

Complete  Fall  Catalogue  171?  p'P' 
— Instructive  * 


WRITE  TO-DAY 


//  a problem  grows  in  your  garden  write  to  the  Readers’  Service  for  assistance 
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—The  Delights  of  Hardy  Perennial  Gardens— 

are  constant.  Like  old  friends,  Delphiniums,  Columbines,  Peonies,  Phloxes,  Iris  and  hosts  of  others  come 
again  year  after  year.  Hardy  perennials  have  been  one  of  our  leading  specialties  from  the  start.  We  now 
have  acres  of  them,  thrifty  and  true  to  name,  ready  to  bloom  in  your  garden  next  year,  if  planted  this  fall. 


Prize-Winning  Rosedale  Peonies 

were  awarded  five  prizes  at  the  American  Peony  Society’s  Exhibi- 
tion, New  York  City,  in  June.  Our  Festiva  Maxima  easily  won 
first  prize  over  all  other  whites  shown.  Many  of  our  other  varieties 
have  won  prizes  at  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  other  places. 
Let  us  help  you  select  early,  midseason  and  late  varieties  so  as  to  give 
a month  of  White,  a month  of  Yellow,  a month  of  Light  Pink,  a 
month  of  Deep  Pink,  a month  of  Red,  a month  of  Purple.  Make 
your  garden  an  everchanging  vision  of  beauty  presenting  new 
fresh  charms  as  the  seasons  advance. 

Many  sorts  we  offer  in  one,  two  and  three  year  sizes,  grown 
from  strong  divisions  with  three  to  five  eyes,  each.  Our  large 
numbers  permit  low  prices  for  stock  guaranteed  true  to  name. 


Fine  Field  of  “Festiva  Maxima” 


Everything  Good  in  Hardy  Plants 

is  grown  at  Rosedale  Nurseries.  We  do  not  grow  all  varieties, 
but  a very  select  list  of  tbe  best  and  hardiest.  For  quick  results 
we  offer  extra  heavy  clumps  of  many  of  the  most  popular  favorites. 

Let  us  make  a planting  plan  to  suit  your  particular  requirements. 
Far  better  than  using  a stock  plan  made  to  fit  all  conditions  of  cli- 
mate, soil  and  taste.  For  best  results,  the  garden  should  be  planted 
in  early  September  so  the  plants  may  become  established  for  win- 
ter. Since  planting  time  is  so  near,  you  should  act  at  once. 

Write  to-day  for  our  Catalogue — a most  instructive  book  of  sixty-four  pages 
which  fully  describes  our  complete  line  of  Ornamentals,  Fruits,  Roses,  etc. 


ROSEDALE  NURSERIES,  S.  G.  Harris,  Prop. 

Box  A Tarrytown.  N.  Y. 


Small  part  of  a “Miss  Lingard”  Phlox  Field 
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The  Best  Evergreen  Vine 

For  America 

The  accompanying  picture  gives  but  a 
faint  hint  of  the  five-fold  glories  of  the 
evergreen  bittersweet  {Euonymus  Jap- 
onicus  vegetus).  In  the  first  place,  it  is  ever- 
green, and  therefore  has  an  obvious  advan- 
tage over  deciduous  vines  in  being  beautiful 
365  days  of  the  year  instead  of  two  weeks  or 
seven  months. 

Secondly,  it  is  very  accommodating  as  to 
soils,  climate,  exposures;  is  easy  to  grow;  and 
will  trail  over  the  ground  or  climb  to  the 
noble  height  of  thirty  feet. 

Thirdly,  it  has  an  immense  advantage 
over  ivy,  in  being  much  hardier,  growing 
twenty  feet  high  in  New  England  where  ivy 
can  be  grown  only  as  a ground-cover. 

Fourthly,  its  superb  red  fruits,  which 
closely  resemble  those  of  our  common  wild 
bittersweet,  seem  divinely  appointed  to  re- 
deem our  American  winters  from  their  bleak, 
ugly  and  cheerless  moods. 

And  fifthly,  it  promises  to  develop  a 
strong  American  character,  becoming  as  uni- 
versal and  as  dear  to  the  American  Teart  as 
ivy  is  in  Europe. 

If  I had  a million  dollars  to  spare  I 
should  like  to  plant  an  evergreen  bittersweet 
against  every  stone,  brick  and  concrete  wall 
in  America.  The  effect  would  be  electrical,  for  it  would  add  100  per  cent,  to  the  beauty  of  America.  And  it 
would  only  be  anticipating  by  100  years  what  will  surely  happen,  for  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  world  holds 
any  plant  with  greater  power  to  transform  a house  into  a home.  As  in  England  every  home  and  every  church 
is  enriched,  dignified,  and  ennobled  by  ivy,  so  every  American  home  will  come  to  be  connected  so  closely  with 
the  evergreen  bittersweet  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  think  of  one  without  the  other. 

Extract  from  article  by  Wilhelm  Miller  in  The  Garden  Magazine,  November,  igi2. 

We  have  a large  stock  of  the  true  variety  of  this  splendid  vine  grown  from  cuttings  and  which  will  fruit 
freely  the  second  season  after  planting. 

Strong  pot-grown  plants  ready  for  immediate  planting,  50  cents  each;  $5.00  per  dozen 

W e have  the  largest,  finest  and  most  comprehensive  stock  of  Hardy  Plants  in  America,  including  two  hun- 
dred varieties  of  the  choicest  Peonies,  and  also  the  largest  collection  of  Japanese  Iris  in  the  world,  and  an 
unsurpassed  collection  of  named  Phloxes.  Our  illustrated  catalogue,  describing  these  and  hundreds  of  other 
Hardy  Plants,  Trees,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas  and  Shrubs  will  be  sent  on  request. 

i 
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The  Readers  ’Service  unll  give  you  suggestions  for  the  care  of  live-stock 


The  Carden  Ma 


The  gardener  who  considers  that  the  month  of  September  is 
one  of  harvest  only  is  making  a mistake  for,  on  the  contrary',  the 
month  offers  abundant  opportunity  for  the  beginnings  of  next 
year’s  results.  The  idea  of  planting  during  the  late  summer  and  early 
fall  has  become  a well  established  purpose  with  many  people  and,  in- 
deed, a canvass  of  the  opportunities  thus  opened  up  will  be  a revelation 
to  the  uninitiated.  Indeed,  the  opportunities  for  September  planting 
(the  most  conspicuous  of  which  are  set  down  specifically  on  page  58) 
will  make  one  recall  the  activities  of  spring. 

The  importance  of  late  summer  planting  has  become  definitely 
recognized  among  certain  groups  of  planters.  And  for  all  plants  that 
produce  their  blooms  in  the  early  spring,  it  is  a logical  time.  And  this 
is  indeed  especially  true  of  herbaceous  plants.  All  subjects  that  make  a 
very  early  start  in  spring  and  produce  their  flowers  on  their  new  tender 
growths,  will  naturally  give  better  results  from  late  summer  planting 
than  from  an  early  spring  shift  because,  obviously,  anything  of  that 
nature  moved  in  the  spring  has  a double  tax  upon  its  strength  and  vital 
processes.  It  must  make  new  roots  to  establish  itself  in  the  ground,  and 
at  the  same  time  fulfill  its  seasonal  function  of  producing  flowers  and 
fruit,  for  which  purpose  an  adequate  root  action  is  of  prime  necessity. 
There  is  no  better  illustration  than  the  Peony  which  all  the  specialists 
now'  acknowledge  can  be  moved  almost  with  indifference  in  the  late 
summer,  whereas  spring  transplanting  is  no  better  than  if  the  work  had 
been  deferred  until  the  following  fall.  Another  plant  that  is  strikingly 
successful  in  September  transplanting  is  the  Iris. 

If  w'e  had  our  choice  of  the  season  in  which  to  make  a general  her- 
baceous border,  we  would  do  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  work  at  this 
season.  And  for  several  reasons  quite  apart  from  those  suggested 
above.  It  is,  for  instance,  a decided  advantage  to  the  amateur  gar- 
dener to  be  able  to  do  any  constructive  w'ork  while  the  season’s  impres- 
sions are  fresh  in  the  mind.  In  many  cases  the  plants  may  be  handled 
in  their  fully  developed  form  so  that  the  massing  effects  may  be  seen  and 
studied  in  actuality.  It  is  not  every  one  who  can  carry  in  memory  the 
exact  habits  of  a number  of  somewhat  unfamiliar  plants.  This  period 
of  the  year  offers  splendid  opportunity  for  the  study  of  existing  planta- 
tions of  any  sort,  and  the  making  of  plans  to  remove,  thin  out,  or  re- 
arrange, according  to  necessity. 

X OF  PARTICULAR  importance  at  this  time  is  attention  to  the 
lawns,  both  as  regards  the  one  alrea^  established  and,  more  par- 
ticularly,  the  making  of  new  ones.  The  summer’s  trials  will  have 
revealed  to  us  any  weak  spots  and  there  is  abundant  opportunity  to  re- 
pair injury  at  this  time  and  that,  too,  with  a minimum  of  labor.  Dead 
areas  may  be  dug  over,  new  soil  and  appropriate  fertilizer  introduced, 
and  reseeding  done.  The  natural  conditions  are  such  that  there  is  no 
need  to  do  anything  else!  The  ground  is  receptive,  w'ith  adequate  re- 
serves of  both  warmth  and  moisture,  so  that  the  seed  has  better  op- 
portunity to  grow  than  it  frequently  has,  in  the  spring.  September, 
indeed,  may  be  considered,  for  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  country, 
the  ideal  month  for  lawn  seeding.  1 he  seedsman,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
fully  realizes  this,  and  is  always  prepared  to  supply  new  season  seed  in 
lawn  mixtures  at  this  time;  but  strangely,  the  matter  of  September 
lawn  seeding  has  not  become  a general  “ fashion.”  Grass  seeding  of  any 
sort  done  now  is  out  of  the  way,  and  an  early  spring  growth  is  assured. 
We  all  know  from  experience  how  multifarious  are  the  duties  that 
clamor  for  attention  in  spring.  We  all  know  from  experience  how  im- 
possible it  is  to  do  simultaneously  all  those  things,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence some  of  them  are  left  till  a more  convenient  time.  That  “more 
convenient  time”  is  here  now,  and  unless  the  opportunity  be  taken  up 
the  result  next  spring  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  last  spring. 


X JACKSON  DAWSON,  a man  whose  work  was  his  life;  to  whom 
American  horticulture  owes  a debt  that  can  never  be  adequately 
w paid;  the  fruits  of  whose  labors  the  gardeners  of  this  countrv'  are 
enjoying;  yet  a man  known  to  comparatively  few  outside  the  circle  of 
progressive  workers  in  practical  horticulture,  died  in  Boston  on  August 
3.  As  superintendent  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  from  its  inception,  he 
has  handled  from  time  to  time  millions  of  seeds  of  rarest  value,  and  he 
had  most  extraordinary  skill  as  a plant  propagator.  His  skill,  knowl- 
edge, intuition — call  it  what  you  may — seemed  to  approach  the 
mystic,  for  he  would  succeed  in  raising  and  propagating  new  and  strange 
plants  the  like  of  which  he  had  never  even  seen.  Jackson  Dawson  was 
indeed  the  veritable  wizard  of  horticulture  if  ever  there  was  one.  Col- 
lections from  all  parts  of  the  world  would  pour  into  the  Arnold  Arbore- 
tum, and  whether  the  seed  or  graft  or  cutting  lived  depended  absolutely, 
all  those  thirty-five  years,  on  the  technique  o;  this  one  man,  Dawson. 
He  seemed  to  know  by  a mere  look  at  a plant  what  were  its  require- 
ments, and  that  he  succeeded  so  amazingly  is  evidenced  in  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  to-day.  Practically  every  tree  and  shrub  forming  that  rich 
collection  of  plants  hardy  to  the  region  was  raised  by  Jackson  Dawson. 
In  this  way  we  have  become  possessed  of  the  living  plants  from  the  col- 
lections of  Prof.  Sargent,  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  and  others.  He  also  col- 
lected many  thousands  of  native  specimens  for  the  Arboretum.  Being 
occupied  so  much  in  introducing  the  collections  of  others,  he  had  very 
little  time  to  devote  to  experimental  work  of  his  own;  but  we  are  for- 
tunate, however,  in  that  he  was  one  of  the  very  first  to  appreciate  the 
possibilities  in  hybridizing  the  Rambler  Roses,  and  our  garden  material 
is  richer  for  some  of  his  hybrids,  such  as  the  Dawson  Rose  and  the 
William  C.  Egan,  which  was  always  a great  favorite  of  his.  The  growth 
of  many  of  the  trees  in  the  Arnold  Aboretum  is  a triumphant  demonstra- 
tion of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  the  span  of  one  man’s  life.  Daw- 
son would  point  with  pride  to  many  fine  specimens  which  he  had  raised 
from  seed.  One  in  particular,  an  Oak  seventy  feet  high,  which  over- 
shadowed the  little  greenhouse  in  which  he  did  his  work,  had  grown  on 
the  spot  where  it  stands  from  an  acorn  planted  there  when  the  Ar- 
boretum was  first  established.  Jackson  Dawson  was  born  at  Hull, 
England,  in  1841. 

4 IN  RESPONSE  to  very  many  requests  from  our  readers,  we  have 
made  arrangements  to  reprint  in  book  form  the  entire  series  of 
articles  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  recently  published  in  these  pages.  In 
announcing  this  to  our  readers,  we  wish  to  also  take  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  our  gratification  at  having  been  the  means  of  introducing 
these  writings  to  the  public;  and  also  to  thank  those  of  our  readers  who, 
by  their  expressions  of  interest  in  the  articles. during  the  time  of  pub- 
lication, have  encouraged  us  in  following  them  up.  The  Editors  are 
always  grateful  to  have  expressions  of  opinion  from  the  individual 
reader,  whether  in  praise  or  otherwise,  because  it  is  only  by  such  ex- 
pressions that  the  Editors  can  really  be  guided  into  better  serving  the 
greatest  interests  of  the  greater  number  of  individuals. 

X THE  GRE.'\TLY  increased  cost  of  production,  which  has  be- 
come  well  nigh  universal,  has  as  many  of  our  readers  already 
w know,  largely  affected  the  printing  and  publishing  interests.  The 
price  of  print  paper  has  almost  doubled,  dyes  for  the  making  of  ink  are 
scarce  and  high  priced,  etc.,  etc.,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  conditions 
again  becoming  any  way  near  what  they  were  a couple  of  years  ago. 
Believing  that  the  readers  of  this  magazine  would  prefer  to  pay  a slight 
increase  in  price  rather  than  to  have  a cheapened  product,  the  publishers 
announce  that  there  will  be  an  advance  in  the  subscription  rate  in  the 
near  future. 
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Sow  Your  Sweet  Peas  in  the  Fall — geo.  w. 


METHODS  OF  HANDLING  WEAK  AND  STRONG  FORMS— SELECTIONS  OF  VARIETIES  OF  STARTLING  MERIT-NEW 

TYPES  THAT  ENSURE  SUCCESS  IN  THE  SOUTH 


[Editor’s  Note:  Mr.  Kerr  speaks  authoritatively  about  Sweet  Peas,  having  had  years  of  experience  in  testing  new  varieties  and  modern 
methods  of  cultivation.  He  has  had  under  his  direction  for  several  years  past  some  of  the  largest  comparative  tests  of  Sweet  Peas  {and  other  annuals) 
in  the  Eastern  United 


be  better  covered.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  Sweet  Peas  are  very  hardy] 
and  are  impatient  of  any  coddling;  a 
degree  or  two  of  frost  will  not  do 
any  harm.  All  that  we  have  to 
guard  against  is  killing  frosts, 
snows  and  heavy  rains.  Remove 
the  glass  entirely  some  time  in 
March  or  early  April  ac- 
cording to  locality;  and  in 
the  course  of  a week  or  so, 
the  frame  also. 

(2)  The  alternative 
method  of  fall  planting 
in  the  North  is  to 
sow  so  late  in  the 
season  that  the 
seed  will  just  germinate,  but 
not  make  sufficient  growth 
to  come  through  the  soil.  I 
have  found  that  for  this  sec- 
tion [near  Philadelphia]  the 
most  suitable  time 
is  from  the  middle 
to  the  end  of  No- 
vember. As 
soon  as  the 
ground 
freezes  mulch  the 
rows  with  rough 
litter  or  strawy 
manure,  say  to  a 
depth  of  three 
inches,  extending 
it  well  on  both 
sides  of  the  row. 
The  reason  for  this 
heavy  covering  is 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  ground  thawing  out  quickly 
during  the  many  changes  in 
weather  we  experience  in  the  course 
of  an  average  winter.  Our  aim  is 
to  keep  the  seed  in  a state  of  “cold  storage,” 
as  it  were,  until  the  early  spring.  In  making 
this  sowing  the  seed  should  be  covered  with 
three  inches  of  soil.  Spring  sowings  should  not 
have  more  than  a two-inch  cover.  The  mulch 
or  protecting  cover  of  litter  or  straw  must  be 
removed  in  the  early  spring,  on  the  first  sign  of 
the  breaking  up  of  wintry  weather. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  success 
does  not  always  follow  the  latter  method. 
Should  the  winter  be  mild  the  seedlings  will 
continue  to  make  top  growth  even  under  the 
mulch,  and  in  such  a case  the  entire  sowing  will 
be  lost.  But  when  we  have  a good  “old- 
fashioned”  winter,  with  plenty  of  frost  and 
snow,  the  cold  storage  system  works  out  well. 

Never  attempt  fall  sowing  in  naturally  damp 
positions;  choose  well  drained  and  sheltered 
quarters  if  at  all  possible. 

Sweet  Peas  sown  in  late  September  and  early 
October  in  our  Southern  states  will  flower  from 
January  until  late  spring  and  even  well  into 
summer  if  suitable  varieties  are  used.  1 his 
necessitates  using  two  types;  namely,  the  early 
or  winter-flowering  and  the  summer-flovyering 
varieties.  For  instance,  Yarrawa  (the  first  of 
the  winter-flowering  Spencer  or  Orchid  flow- 
ered type  to  be  introduced  in  a thoroughly 
fixed  state)  will  bloom  from  January  until 
May,  and  by  that  time  the  regular  summer- 
flowering varieties  will  in  such  sections  (frost- 


THERE  are  two  royal  roads  to  success 
in  Sweet  Pea  growing — ist,  starting 
seed  in  pots  under  glass  very  early 
in  the  year  and  setting  the  plants 
outdoors  in  the  spring;  2nd,  sowing  the  seed  in 
the  open  during  the  fall. 

W here  the  desire  is  primarily  for. flowers  for 
cutting  purposes  and  garden  decor- 
ation, fall  sowing  will  give  even 
better  results  than  starting  the  seed 
under  cover  in  heat,  and  naturally 
there  is  much  less  trouble  and 
care  attached  to  outdoor  sowing. 

Plants  from  fall  sown  seed  begin 
to  flower  much  earlier,  and  continue 
blooming  over  a more  extended 
period,  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  are 
better  able  to  with- 
stand heat  and  drought. 

How  often  we  hear  our 
friends  exclaim  against 
their  hard  luck  (as  they  term  it)  in 
having  their  Sweet  Peas  turn  yellow  and 
die  off  almost  before  they  have  pro- 
duced any  flowers!  I often  hear  this 
called  Sweet  Pea  blight  and  Sweet  Pea 
disease;  but  it  is  neither.  It  is  simply 
the  result  of 
weather  condi- 
tions acting  on 
plants  w h i c h 
are  not  suffi- 
ciently deeply 
rooted  and 
therefore  not  ro- 
bust enough  to 
withstand  u n - 
favorable  conditions.  The 
Sweet  Pea  is  naturally  a 
deep  rooting  subject,  and 
the  seed  should,  therefore, 
be  sown  at  such  a season  as 
will  allow  the  plant  to  fully 
develop  its  root  growth  be- 
fore it  is  called  upon  to  per- 
form its  flowering  functions. 

In  the  South,  and  in  fact  all  sections  where 
killing  frosts  are  the  exception,  Sweet  Peas 
should  be  sown  the  last  week  in  September  and 
during  October.  The  seed  will  germinate  in 
the  course  of  two  weeks  if  soil  conditions  are 
right,  and,  with  the  advent  of  cool  days  and 
nights,  top  growth  will  be  slow;  but  the  roots 
will  be  working  their  hardest  building  the 
necessary  foundations  for  what  will  ultimately 
make  strong  sturdy  plants  which  will  flower 
from  late  winter  and  throughout  the  spring 
months. 

In  sections  where  severe  frosts  and  snows 
accompany  the  winter  months,  choice  may  be 
made  between  two  methods  of  fall  sowing, 
(i)  Sow  during  October  and  protect  with  an 
inexpensive  wood  and  glass  covering.  Phis 
consists  of  nine  inch  boards  placed  lengthwise 
along  either  side  of  the  row.  Allow  nine  inches 
between  the  boards  and  fasten  with  stout  strips 
at  either  end.  Glass  is  laid  along  the  top,  this 
forming  a continuous  frame,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  row.  The  glass  may  be  fastened 
with  cord  attaching  it  to  nails  partly  driven 
into  the  boards,  or  better  still  have  the  boards 
specially  slotted  half  an  inch  from  the  top  into 
which  the  glass  may  be  slipped.  If  made  in 


King  Edward  is  probably  the  best  crimson  Sweet  Pea  for 
general  garden  use 

vegetables  in  the  spring,  d'he  Sweet  Pea 
frame  must  be  placed  in  position  as  soon  as 
the  seed  is  sown.  If,  after  the  seedlings  come 
through  the  soil,  the  weather  should  be  very 
mild,  the  glass  should  be  removed,  though 
during  periods  of  heavy  rains  the  seedlings  will 


nine  foot  lengths  it  is  easily  handled  and  will 
be  found  most  useful  as  a forcer  for  early 
sowing  of  salad,  peas,  beans  or  other 
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Fall  sown  Sweet  Peas  at  Cornell  University.  Seed  sown  in 
October;  photograph  made  in  June 


less)  be  in  full  flower.  In  the  extreme  South, 
reliance  must  be  placed  on  the  winter-flowering 
sorts  exclusively. 

Thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  cannot  be 
over  estimated.  It  insures  a perfect  root 
action;  therefore,  stronger  vines,  larger  flowers, 
more  flowers  on  a stem  and  a prolonged  season 
of  bloom;  and  where  possible  run  the  rows 
north  and  south. 

The  soil  should  be  turned  over  to  a depth 
of  at  least  two  feet,  and  if  the  immediate 
ground  for  the  rows  only  is  to  be  trenched,  it 
should  be  two  feet  wide — though  three  feet 
would  be  better.  Throw  the  top  soil  to  one 
side  and  the  lower  spit  to  the  other  side  of  the 
row,  unless  (which  is  unlikely)  it  is  equal  in 
quality.  Loosen  up  the  bottom  with  a dig- 
ging fork  or  pick,  afterward  working  in  any 
old  decayed  garden  refuse  or  long  strawy  man- 
ure. Put  back  the  poorest  soil,  incorporating 
with  it  almost  equal  quantities  of  well  rotted 
manure,  failing  which  leafmold  may  be  sub- 
stituted; but  should  it  have  to  be  used,  double 
the  allowance  of  commercial  fertilizer. 

In  addition  to  farmyard  manure,  super- 
phosphate of  lime  or  acid  phosphate  should  be 
dug  in  at  the  rate  of  two  ounces  per  yard  of 
row;  and  bonemeal,  wood  ashes,  or  sulphate  of 
potash  in  the  same  quantity.  Previous  to  dig- 
ging the  ground  if  the  soil  be  deficient  in  lime, 
give  the  entire  surface  of  the  patch  a dressing 
of  freshly  slaked  lime,  at  the  rate  of  about 
twenty  pounds  per  forty  square  yards. 

Trenching  should  not  be  attempted  while 
the  ground  is  in  a sodden  or  very  wet  con- 
dition, particularly  on  heavy  and  clay  soils. 
When  completed  the  ground  should  be  made 
fairly  firm  by  treading;  the  soil  will  in  the 
course  of  the  winter  naturally  become  con- 
solidated. 


After  all  the  initial  trouble  of  preparing  the 
soil  it  is  essential  that  we  make  sure  of  having 
perfect  seed  germination.  Unless  conditions 
are  just  right,  all  white  seeded  Sweet  Peas  and 
also  some  of  the  varieties  having  flowers  of 
lavender,  blue  or  mauve  are  apt  to  rot.  This 
may  in  the  majority  of  cases  be  avoided  by 
following  either  of  the  following  methods, 
(i)  For  sowing  in  single  rows,  make  a furrow 
with  the  hoe,  three  inches  deep,  and  fill  in  with 
clean  sharp  sand.  Make  the  furrow  over 
again,  two  inches  deep  this  time  (m  the  north 
where  the  mulch  system  will  be  followed  take 
out  the  furrow  four  inches  deep,  filling  in  with 
sand;  then  remake  the  furrow  three  inches 
deep,  cover  with  three  inches  of  sand)  and 
proceed  to  sow  the  seed.  Space  them  two 
inches  apart,  cover  with  sand  and  make  firm 
with  back  of  the  spade.  The  alternative 
method  consists  of  spreading  the  seed  on  the 
top  of  clean  sand  (which  may  be  in  shallow 
boxes)  after  it  has  been  w’ell  watered,  and 
covering  all  with  newspapers,  which  must  be 
kept  damp.  Put  in  a frame,  cool  greenhouse, 
or  window  and  as  soon  as  the  seed  shows  signs 
of  sprouting  sow  in  the  usual  way. 

The  hard  seeded  varieties  present  a differ- 
ent problem.  They  may  lie  dormant  in  the 
soil  for  months  before  germinating  unless 
treated  in  same  way.  This  class  includes 
many  of  the  crimsons,  the  large  plump  seeded 
pinks,  etc.,  and  they  may  be  treated  as  fol- 
lows: Soak  overnight  in  warm  water,  and  any 
seeds  that  do  not  show  any  sign  of  swelling 
may  have  a small  piece  of  the  skin  chipped  out 
with  a sharp  knife.  Another  method  is  to 
soak  such  varieties  for  thirty  minutes  in  pure 
sulphuric  acid,  and  immediately  washing  the 
seeds  in  three  changes  of  water.  [This  state- 
ment will  probably  be  read  with  much  aston- 
ishment. At  the  same  time  the  author  as- 
sures us  it  is  correct.  And  adds,  moreover, 
that  his  experience  is  that  plants  from  seed 
treated  thus  grow  much  stronger  than  those 
from  untreated  seed.  Of  course,  the  seed  must 
not  remain  in  the  sulphuric  acid  any  longer 
than  the  time  given,  or  the  embryo  plant  may 
be  killed. — Editor.]  The  use  of  sulphuric  acid 
was  brought  about  by  using  it  first  as  a means 
of  checking  disease. 

DISTINCT  AND  DEPENDABLE  VARIETIES 

Early  or  Winter  flowering  Spencer  or  Orchid 
varieties.  These  are  now  grown  extensively 
under  glass  for  winter  forcing  and  strongly 
recommended  for  southern  planters  in  the  open. 

Yarrawa,  an  immense  flower  on  long,  stout 
stems,  color  bright  rose-pink  on  cream  ground, 
with  lighter  wings.  An  Australian  novelty, 
that  should  be  included  in  all  collections. 
Other  fine  varieties  of  this  type  are  Fordhook 


For  outdoors  in  the  South  and  for  winter  forcing  in  the 
North,  it  is  essential  to  use  only  the  modern  Winter  flower- 
ing types  of  Sweet  Pea 


Pink  and  White,  similar  in  color  to  the  old 
Blanche  Ferry,  Fordhook  Rose,  Fordhook 
Countess  (an  early  flowering  Countess  Spen- 
cer) and  Fordhook  King,  crimson. 

Summer  flowering  varieties.  Fiery  Cross, 
bright  fire-red;  King  Edward  Spencer,  still  the 
best  crimson;  George  Herbert,  large  rosy-car- 
mine self;  Rosabella,  large  pure  rose  self;  Mar- 
garet Atlee,  a lovely  rose  pink  on  cream;  Mrs. 
Cuthbertson,  rose-pink  standard,  light  wings, 
the  finest  and  largest  bicolor;  Hercules,  soft 
pink,  a greatly  improved  Countess  Spencer; 
Elfrida  Pearson,  an  immense  flowered  light 
shell  pink;  Mrs.  Routzahn,  light  cream-pink; 
Doris  Usher,  salmon-pink  on  cream  ground; 
King  Alfred,  soft  orange  pink,  very  large;  Illu- 
minator, rich  bright  cerise-salmon;  The  Presi- 
dent, an  immense  bright  orange-scarlet; 
Robert  Sydenham,  a unique  glowing-orange 
self;  Cherub,  primrose  yellow  with  picotee 
edge  of  rose,  a great  improvement  on  Mrs.  C. 
W.  Breadmore;  King  White,  pure  white; 
Dainty  Spencer,  pure  white  with  picotee  edge 
of  bright  rose;  Constance  Hinton,  the  best 
black-seeded  white,  of  great  substance  (but 
comes  at  times  with  .slight  blush  tinge); 
Orchid,  the  finest  lavender  self;  Charm,  pale 
lilac  blush,  unsurpassed  for  cutting;  Margaret 
Madison,  clear  azure  blue,  a great  favorite; 
Royal  Purple,  a most  reliable  pure  purple  self; 
King  Manuel,  the  best  deep  maroon  or  choco- 
late. 

If  striped  and  “out  of  the  common”  art 
shades  are  wanted,  I suggest  growing  Mrs.  W. 
J.  Unwin,  orange-scarlet  flake  on  white;  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Warren,  white,  pencilled  blue;  Senator 
Spencer,  chocolate  flakes  on  gray;  Charles  Fos- 
ter, a combination  of  salmon,  amber  and 
mauve;  Prince  George,  rosy-lilac  and  rose; 
Dragonfly,  cream,  edged  and  pencilled  mauve. 


Growing  Sweet  Pea  seed  has  become  a large  industry  in  California,  which  now  practically  supplies  the  world’s  demand. 

about  two  car  loads 


On  this  one  “farm”  alone  the  crop  of  cleaned  seed  amounts  to 
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Ready  to  receive  the  bulbs.  Ample  drainage  provided,  and  the  earth  not  packed  firmly.  Brought  indoors  ready  for  the  forcing  to  begin.  Note  the  abundance  of  root  growth  which 
The  bulb  is  slightly  imbedded  before  being  covered  must  be  made  before  the  flowers  are  started 


Starting  Bulbs  for  Winter  Flower— nina  r.allen,«. 

SEPTEMBER  IS  THE  PLANTING  MONTH  FOR  BULBS  TO  BE  FORCED  FOR  CHRISTMAS  AND  EASTER— KINDS  THAT 

GIVE  RESULTS 


IN  IHE  days  when  we  read  our  Emer- 
son, we  learned  that  there  is  a best 
way  of  doing  ever\’thing,  even  if  it  be 
to  boil  an  egg.  This  being  true,  there 
is  a best  way  of  forcing  bulbs,  and  the  best 
way,  I think,  is  also  the  easiest  way. 

There  are  those  who  would  say  that  the 
easiest  way  is  to  use  fibre,  but  after  experience 
with  both  soil  and  fibre,  though  the  latter  is 
clean  and  light,  obtained  without  difficulty, 
and  quickly  prepared  for  use,  I still  regard  the 
florist’s  method  of  potting  in  soil  and  “plung- 
ing” outside  as  much  the  better  mode  even  for 
the  veriest  tyro,  both  for  results  and  for  lack 
of  trouble. 

BUY  GOOD  BULBS 

Always  buy  the  best  bulbs  obtainable.  The 
labor  will  be  the  same  whether  the  bulbs  are 
good  or  inferior,  but  the  reward  will  not.  It  is 
wise  to  purchase  from  a dealer  who  has  a rep- 
utation to  keep  up,  and  in  the  case  of  Hya- 
cinths, to  buy  the  first  size;  also,  double-nosed 
Narcissus  bulbs  will  produce  more  blossoms 
than  the  single-nosed,  though  not  necessarily 
finer  ones. 

For  the  sake  of  experience,  one  year 
I bought  my  bulbs  from  a florist  in  our 
suburb  who  was  advertising  these 
wares  by  “dodgers”  thrown  on  our 
porches.  His  Narcissus  bulbs  were 
satisfactory,  but  I saved  only  the  ex- 
press charges,  while  the  Hyacinths 
were  third  size,  and,  moreover,  not  all 
were  true  to  name.  The  few  cents  of 
less  outlay  did  not  compensate  me  for 
my  disappointment  on  this  account. 

When  I bujs  as  I suppose.  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  I want  the  bright  rose 
associated  with  the  Hyacinth  of  that 
name,  and  not  a pink;  and  if  I am  plac- 
a number  of  La  Grandesse  bulbs  in 
a pot,  I expect  them  all  to  show  white 
spikes  instead  of  all  but  one;  and  if 
they  don’t,  1 feel  defrauded. 

My  third  size  bulbs  bloomed,  but  of 


course  the  spikes  were  not  such  as  would  have 
appeared  with  the  same  treatment  from  first — 
or  even  second — sized  bulbs. 

Having  ordered  first-class  bulbs,  both  as  to 
size  and  variety,  the  next  consideration  is  the 
potting-soil. 

SUITABLE  POTTING-SOIL  IS  ESSENTIAL  TO 
SUCCESS 

If  you  can  buy  the  soil  of  a near-by  florist, 
you  will  save  yourself  considerable  trouble. 
If  one  prepares  it  for  himself,  he  should  use 
equal  parts  of  good  loam,  sand,  and  thoroughly 
rotted  cow  manure.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
difficult  for  most  city  dwellers  to  obtain  the 
latter.  Those  who  cannot,  may  substitute 
fine  bonemeal,  a teacupful  to  a half-bushel  of 
soil.  If  bonemeal  be  employed,  humus  must 
be  supplied  in  some  form.  Leafmold  is  gen- 
erally as  inaccessible  as  cow  manure  except  in 
suburban  or  country  neighborhoods.  A com- 
post of  rotted  sods,  or  the  fibrous  material 
found  below  turf,  may  be  used  in  place  of  it.  I 
have  also  employed  a commercial  form  of  hu- 
mus— the  sort  so  widely  advertised  with 


clever  illustrations — with  good  results.  From 
personal  observation,  I know  that  this  brand 
promotes  an  abundant  and  vigorous  root 
growth,  a thing  greatly  to  be  desired  for  bulbs, 
as  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  flowers  depend  on 
this  condition.  Clear,  gritty  sand  is  equally 
as  important  as  humus  or  fertilizer,  for  it  con- 
tributes to  friability,  and  consequently  to  good 
drainage.  A soil  light  enough  not  to  become 
soggy  and  sour  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
bulbs. 

One  part  of  commercial  humus,  or  other 
vegetable  matter,  to  three  of  loam  and  one  of 
sand  will  serve  when  cow  manure  cannot  be 
obtained  and  fine  bonemeal  must  be  used  as  a 
fertilizer. 

WHEN  TO  POT 

As  in  the  case  of  bulbs  planted  in  beds  or 
borders,  most  of  those  intended  for  indoor 
blooming  should  be  put  into  soil,  during  the 
month  of  October,  and  the  nearer  its  first 
day  the  better.  The  sturdier  sorts,  such  as 
Dutch  Hyacinths  and  some  Narcissus,  may  be 
potted  as  late  as  the  middle  of  November.  But 
it  should  be  remembered  that  all 
bulbs  are  gradually  losing  \itality 
during  their  dormant  period,  and,  left 
out  of  the  soil  too  long,  will  either  fail 
entirely  or  be  less  fine  than  they  would 
have  been  if  planted  earlier.  For  this 
reason.  Crocus  often  fail  to  sprout. 
Set  in  earth  in  November  or  later,  the 
life  within  is  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and 
they  are  beyond  rallying. 

CHOICE  OF  BULBS 

The  hardy  Dutch  Hyacinths,  pre- 
ferably the  single  because  they  are 
more  graceful.  Narcissus  of  various 
sorts — Poetaz,  Trumpet,  Poeticus  orn- 
atus,  and  the  double-flowering  var- 
ieties, Orange  Phoenix  and  Van  Sion — 
with  the  more  tender  Roman  Hya- 
cinths and  the  Paper  White  and  other 
polyanthus  Narcissus  will  give  suffici- 


Bulbs  planted  in  boxes  or  pots  and  buried  early  in  a shallow  trench  outside  will 
make  root  properly  and  may  be  brought  indoors  as  required 
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ent  variety  for  most,  and  the  successful  forcing 
of  these  bulbs  is  easily  managed  by  the  be- 
ginner. 

Tulips  and  Crocus  are  often  a failure  when 
the  bulbs  are  set  away  to  root  in  a cellar  or 
closet,  because  during  this  period  they  require 
the  slow  development  that  depends  on  a low 
temperature.  Burying  them  outside  provides 
for  this  necessity.  The  Due  Van  Thol  and 
early  flowering  Tulips,  single  or  double,  and 
the  giant  Crocus  are  best  for  forcing. 

HOW  TO  POT  THE  BULBS 

Earthen  pans  are  preferable  to  pots,  both  for 
their  look  of  neatness  and  the  greater  ease  of 
handling.  For  their  best  appearance,  the 
bulbs  should  be  planted  in  groups  instead  of 
singly  in  either  pots  or  pans.  A 
six-inch  pan  will  hold  three  or 
four  Dutch  Hyacinths  or  a half 
dozen  of  the  bulbs  of  the  Roman 
Hyacinth  or  of  Tulips.  It  does 
not  matter  if  the  bulbs  touch 
each  other. 

In  the  bottom  of  each  pan  or 
pot,  place  a layer  of  charcoal 
broken  in  small  pieces,  and  above 
this  a stratum  of  sphagnum 
moss.  Then  fill  to  within  one 
inch  of  the  rim  with  potting-soil. 

Scoop  out  places  for  the  bulbs, 
and  put  them  into  these  without 
pressing  them  down  into  the 
earth.  When  bulbs  find  the  soil 
beneath  them  too  compact,  as  it 
may  be  made  by  pushing  them 
down  into  it,  they  have  a ten- 
dency to  force  themselves  up- 
ward when  they  commence  to 
throw  out  roots.  It  must  be  soft 
enough  for  the  latter  to  pene- 
trate easily.  Hyacinths  should 
be  set  so  that  the  neck  of  the 
bulb  is  above  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  Tulips,  Narcissus,  and 
others  of  like  size  may  be  cov- 
ered about  an  inch.  The  soil 
should  be  filled  in  between  the 
bulbs  and  over  the  sides  of  the 
Hyacinths  and  the  tops  of  other 
sorts,  pressing  it  slightly  with  the 
fingers,  but  not  hard  enough  to 
force  down  the  bulbs.  Then  they 
should  be  thoroughly  watered. 

WHERE  TO  STORE  THE  BULBS 

If  one  have  a coldframe  or  a 
spent  hotbed  not  needed  for 
other  uses,  either  is  a good  place 
in  which  to  set  away  the  bulbs, 
provided  its  situation  be  shady 
in  autumn.  The  soil  should  be 
removed  to  a depth  of  ten  or 
twelve  inches,  and  a layer  of 
coal-ashes  an  inch  deep  should  he  spread,  upon 
which  the  pots  or  pans  shall  stand,  d'hen  sand 
or  loam — preferably  the  first — should  be  filled 
in  between  these,  and  they  should  he  covered 
with  the  soil  to  a depth  of  several  inches.  The 
glass  should  not  be  placed  above  them  until 
the  ground  has  frozen  to  a crust. 

But  there  are  those  who  have  no  coldframes, 
or  if  they  have  them,  are  using  them  for  Pan- 
sies or  Canterbury  Bells  and  Foxgloves.  Let 
these,  less  happy,  dig  a trench  or  a shallow  pit 
near  a high  board  fence  or  building,  where  the 
bulbs  will  be  sheltered  from  the  prevailing 
winds  of  winter,  and  yet  will  not  be  menaced 
by  the  drip  from  eaves  or  the  accumulation  of 
water  flowing  down  to  them  from  a higher 
level.  And  it  must  not  be  in  full  sun.  It  is 


Lake  Erie,  we  have  sometimes  had  our  coldest 
days  in  December.  .'\s  a rule,  I expect  to 
bring  in  these  bulbs  not  later  than  the  middle 
of  that  month.  One  may  take  the  first  hard 
freeze  as  a warning. 

It  is  well  to  place  these  pots  by  themselves  in 
the  pit  or  coldframe,  and  to  “make  note 
on’t”  as  to  the  location,  unless  one’s  memory 
be  uncommonly  trustworthy.  Care  must  he 
taken  when  taking  up  bulbs  not  to  break  the 
pots  or  injure  top  growth,  if  made,  hy  a too 
strenuous  use  of  the  implement  employed  in 
their  removal. 

If  one  live  in  a region  of  clay  or  clay  loam, 
the  “plunging” — for  this  is  the  technical  term 
— of  the  bulbs  will  not  be  so  easily  accom- 
plished as  in  a garden  of  the  good  sandy  loam 
that  every  one  wants  but  so 
few  possess.  However,  he  can 
find  a way,  even  if  he  cannot 
afford  the  purchase  of  a load  of 
sand  for  the  purpose.  Let  him 
dig  the  trench  a little  deeper; 
then  place  a thick  layer  of  dead 
leaves,  say  from  four  to  six 
inches  deep,  over  the  pots,  and 
then  fill  in  with  the  clay  loam  or 
clay,  around  and  above  them. 
If  the  heavy  soil  be  placed  di- 
rectly above  the  pots,  when  top 
growth  is  made  the  sprouts  arc 
likely  to  be  injured.  They  will 
probably  choose  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  and  this  may  lead 
them  to  shoot  out  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees  instead  of 
keeping  strictly  to  the  perpen- 
dicular. I have  found  this  true 
of  Narcissus  especially  when  left 
outside  the  same  length  of 
time  as  Hyacinths.  I hey  seem 
to  make  top  growth  more  quickly 
than  the  latter,  and  unless  they 
are  brought  into  the  house  sooner 
than  these,  or  have  a thicker 
layer  of  leaves  provided  against 
their  equally  long  stay,  under 
soggy  soil  they  are  likely  to  de- 
part to  some  extent  from  the 
way  they  should  go. 

TIME  REQUIRED  FOR  ROOTING 

Paper  White  Narcissus  can 
usually  be  brought  in  for  forcing 
at  the  end  of  six  or  seven  weeks; 
Roman  Hyacinths  require  from 
six  to  eight  weeks.  Both  of 
these  are  delightful  for  Christ- 
mas blooming.  Three  months 
is  a sufficient  time  for  such  Nar- 
cissus as  Van  Sion,  Orange 
Phoenix,  Golden  Spur,  and  other 
Trumpet  varieties;  the  early 
flowering  lulips  require  from 
eight  to  ten  weeks;  Dutch  Hyacinths  should 
have  three  months  for  best  results,  and  four 
are  still  better  if  top  growth  can  be  sufficiently 
retarded. 

Dutch  Hyacinths  potted  on  the  seventh  of 
November  last  autumn,  and  set  in  a trench 
with  protection  from  north  and  west  wind,  but 
without  a mulch  above  the  soil,  were  found  just 
before  the  middle  of  March  to  have  made  an 
inch  and  a half  of  top  growth.  1 hey  had  been 
outside  during  our  severest  weather  when  the 
temperature  had  frequently  dropped  into 
the  neighborhood  of  zero.  They  developed 
well. 

Thaws,  January  or  otherwise,  must  be  taken 
advantage  of  for  the  purpose  of  removal  from 
the  place  of  storage. 


well  to  have  the  trench  deep  enough  to  have 
six  or  eight  inches  of  space  above  the  tops  of 
the  pans.  Fill  in  with  soil,  as  when  the  bulbs 
are  stored  within  a frame,  and  in  lieu  of  glass, 
cover  with  a mulch  of  dead  leaves  or  strawy 
manure  when  the  weather  becomes  very  cold. 

The  bulbs  will  require  no  further  attention 
until  they  are  ready  to  be  brought  into  the 
house.  Nature  will  take  care  of  them  as  she 
does  for  those  planted  in  the  open  ground. 
There  will  be  no  need  of  watering  on  the  part 
of  their  foster-parent,  the  forcer,  no  necessity 
for  investigation  as  to  root  growth,  no  worry 
about  the  temperature  as  when  placed  in  a 
cellar,  and  no  protection  required  against  field 
mice  if  the  mulch  be  not  placed  before  the 
time  indicated. 


When  it  is  snowing  outside  in  the  early  days  of  the  year,  it  is  pleasant  enough  to  have  the  window 
gay  with  bulbs  brought  indoors  to  force.  These  were  all  handled  in  a city  backyard 

Another  great  advantage  in  this  out-of- 
doors  storage  is  that  all  of  one’s  bulbs  may  be 
potted  at  once.  A few  may  be  brought  in  as 
wanted  from  time  to  time;  the  rest  will  be  kept 
back  simply  by  being  left  out  in  the  cold. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Roman  Hya- 
cinths and  Paper  White  Narcissus  cannot  en- 
dure severe  weather  like  the  hardy  Narcissus, 

Tulips,  and  Dutch  Hyacinths.  The  former 
should  be  brought  in  and  placed  in  a cool  room, 
and  by  this  I mean  one  where  the  temperature 
does  not  rise  above  forty-five  degrees,  though  it 
must  not  fall  below  freezing  point.  How  late 
one  can  leave  Roman  Hyacinths  and  Paper 
White  Narcissus  outside  will  be  decided  by  the 
climate  and  the  season.  Ours  is  a climate  of 
vagaries,  and  here  on  the  southern  shore  of 
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Roman  Hyacinths  are  the  easiest  of  all  bulbs  to  force  and  can  be  had 
in  continuous  succession  of  bloom 


The  pots  or  pans  will  need  a thorough  scrub- 
bing, after  which  the  bulbs  must  be  placed  in  a 
cool  room — light,  if  they  have  made  a good 
deal  of  top  growth,  somewhat  dark,  if  they 
have  not.  They  should  never  have  direct 
sunshine.  1 he  cool  room  I would  choose 
would  be  one  where  the  temperature  varies  be- 
tween thirty-tive  and  forty-five  degrees.  Tak- 
ing up  my  bulbs  in  March,  I used  an  enclosed 
porch,  bringing  them  into  an  unheated  room 
over  night  or  on  days  when  a drop  of  tempera- 
ture to  an  unsafe  degree  seemed  to  be  threat- 
ening. Sometimes  the  kitchen  door  was  left 
open  for  a while  to  raise  the  temperature  a 
little. 

KEEP  THE  BULBS  COOL 

I cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  neces- 
sity at  this  time  of  having  the  bulbs  in  a cool 
place.  In  the  case  of  those  stored  outside  for 
root  growth,  this  is  even  more  essential  than 
for  those  put  away  in  a cellar  or  unheated  room 
as  is  obvious.  So  great  a change  as  that  from 
outdoor  temperatures  to  those  of  rooms  even 
moderately  warm  is  fatal  to  success.  It  spells 


ruin  for  the  plants,  and  one 
has  his  trouble  and  expense 
for  nothing. 

It  will  take  longer  for 
the  foliage  and  blossoms  to 
develop  in  such  a place  than 
it  would  in  one  a little 
warmer,  but  the  flowers  will 
be  enough  finer  to  pay  for 
one’s  patience. 

One  year.  Narcissus  bi- 
color \ ictoria  was  in  bloom 
three  weeks  from  the  time 
the  bulbs  were  taken  up, 
standing  on  a shelf  before  a 
small  window  of  the  en- 
closed porch.  They  had 
not  looked  very  promising 
when  dug  up,  as  some  of  the 
sprouts  had  suffered  in  at- 
tempting a passage  through 
the  heavy  clay  loam  above 
them — they  had  been  out- 
side four  months — but  de- 
veloping slowly,  they  cor- 
rected their  troubles,  and 
on  Laster  Sunday,  they  were 
a delight  to  the  eye,  a glory 
of  richest  dark  green  and 
creamy  white  and  golden 
jellow. 

Over  Dutch  Hyacinths, 
after  top  growth  has  reached 
a height  of  an  inch  or  two, 
one  should  place  a cone  of 
stiff  paper  or  pasteboard 
for  a week  or  ten  days. 

Make  its  circumference 
equal  to  that  of  the  pot,  and  cut  off  about  an 
inch  of  the  apex.  This  contrivance  will  have 
the  effect  of  drawing  up  the  flower  spike  from 
the  neck  of  the  bulb  so  that  it  will  develop 
satisfactorily.  \\  hen  not  used,  the  sudden 
change  to  a strong  light  has  the  effect  of  swel- 
ling the  buds  prematurely  so  that  the  spike 
gets  stuck  in  its  ascent,  and  is  abortive. 

The  soil  in  the  pots  should  be  kept  as  wet  as 
a sponge  full  of  water.  Bulbous  plants  are 
thirsty  creatures,  and  at  this  stage  there  is  little 
danger  of  their  having  too  much  moisture. 

THE  L.\ST  STAGE 

When  the  buds  are  beginning  to  open,  the 
plants  may  be  removed  to  the  living  rooms.  In 
order  to  last  well,  sixty  degrees  is  the  highest 
temperature  they  should  have.  But  as  most 
humans  require  seventy,  the  best  that  one  can 
do  to  stay  the  swiftness  of  their  passing  is  to 
keep  the  soil  wet,  as  indicated,  to  provide  for 
moisture  in  the  air  by  the  evaporation  of  water 
in  dishes  set  on  register  or  radiator,  to  ward 
off  attacks  of  “green  fly’’  by  sprinkling  to- 
bacco dust  around  the  plants,  and  to  avoid 


The  Dutch  Hyacinth  is  slower  to  respond  and  takes  a longer  time  to 
develop.  It  comes  a trifle  later 


placing  them  in  direct  sunshine  which  might 
have  a tendency  to  blast  the  buds. 

Noother  house  plants  demand  so  little  atten- 
tion or  give  so  much  pleasure  in  return  for  care 
as  these  lovely  things,  which  have  a beauty 
of  texture  and  coloring  not  exactly  duplicated 
in  the  flowers  of  any  other  class  that  bloom 
either  outside  or  within  doors.  They  are  so 
unexacting  that  many,  notably  Hyacinths  and 
Narcissus,  are  contented  in  a sunless  window, 
if  the  light  from  without  be  unobstructed. 

First  size  bulbs  of  fine  named  sorts  are 
listed  in  the  catalogues  at  ten  cents;  the  second 
size,  at  seven  cents  apiece.  Potting  soil  can 
be  had  at  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents 
per  half-bushel,  and  this  quantity  will  fill 
twelve  or  fourteen  good-sized  pans.  A six- 
inch  pan  can  be  bought  for  ten  cents.  A little 
figuring  will  show  that  even  if  one  buy  first- 
size  bulbs  and  must  purchase  both  the  soil  and 
the  pan,  allowing  something  for  express 
charges,  also,  he  can  produce  the  same  number 
of  Hyacinths  for  about  forty-five  cents,  that 
the  florist  will  be  selling  at  about  seventy-five 
cents  to  a dollar. 


A New  “Wrinkle”  in  Bulb  Growing 

MARTHA  HASKELL  CLARK, 


F~^()R  those  who  think  that  they  have 
exhausted  the  possibilities  of  bulb 
growing,  as  well  as  for  those  am- 
ateurs who  are  planning  their  little 
winter  garden  for  the  first  time,  this  “new 
wrinkle’’  in  the  growing  of  winter-flowering 
bulbs  will  introduce  a new  element  of  in- 


terest and  add  largely  to  their  success.  1 o the 
former  it  offers  a new  enjoyment  in  the  plan- 
ning of  artistic  color  schemes,  and  successive 
window  “displays”  in  place  of  the  ordinary 
haphazard  collection  of  blossoms,  do  the 
latter  it  assures  flowers  the  equal  of  those  pro- 
duced bv  the  most  experienced  growers,  with  a 


minimum  of  the  risk  that  follows  closely  on  the 
heels  of  ignorant  efforts. 

In  your  sunniest  window  have  the  carpenter 
make  a shelf,  exactly  the  length  of  the  window 
space.  If  not  desired  for  the  rest  of  the  year, 
this  can  merely  be  placed  on  easily  removable 
brackets.  A box,  of  galvanized  iron,  eight 
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inches  high,  and  ten  wide,  the  length  of  the 
ordinary  window,  can  be  procured  from  a hard- 
ware store  at  the  cost  of  about  a dollar.  It 
may  be  painted  to  harmonize  with  the  color 
scheme  of  the  room.  In  the  bottom  of  this 
box  place  at  least  three  Inches  of  the  best  farm- 
yard dressing  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain,  the 
older  the  better.  Or  if  this  is  hard  to  procure, 
use  a little  good  loam,  mixed  with  at  least 
three  or  four  pounds  of  coarsely  ground  bone 
that  can  be  procured  at  any  seed  store.  Fill 
the  box  to  within  two  inches  of  the  brim  with 
rather  coarse  sand  to  which  a very  small  pro- 
portion of  good  loam  has  been  added. 

Plant  the  bulbs  in  September,  in  pots  or 
pans,  the  six-inch  bulb  pan  being  a convenient 
size.  They  then  receive  the  ordinary"  treat- 
ment of  storage  in  a cool  dark  cellar,  covered 
to  exclude  the  smallest  ray  of  light,  for  the 
period  of  from  six  to  eight  weeks,  during  which 
they  form  the  root  growth  necessary  for  the 
proper  development  of  their  flowers.  I store 
my  own  in  a cool  corner  away  from  the  fur- 
nace, under  my  cellar  stairs,  and  cover  them 
with  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  old  awnings 
and  burlap.  The  covering  of  coal  ashes 
advised  in  my  garden  books,  and  by  most 
florists  is  too  dirty  for  adoption  in  most 
cellars,  and  is  not  necessary  for  the  success  of 
the  bulbs. 

W ater  the  bulbs  whenever  the  soil  shows 
signs  of  becoming  dust  dry,  which  will  be 
about  once  every  two  weeks.  Lift  the  pots 
occasionally  to  see  if  the  roots  show  through 
the  small  hole  in  the  bottom.  As  in  the  case 
of  this  new  method  the  bulbs  may  be  grown  in 
much  smaller  pots  than  ordinarily,  or  several 
more  bulbs  to  a pot,  the  roots  will  be  apt  to 
make  their  appearance  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
or  fifth  week,  instead  of  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
which  is  usual  when  the  bulbs  are  grown  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  4 he  bulbs  can  be  set  as 
close  together  as  possible  in  the  pots,  merely 
avoiding  touching  each  other. 

.At  the  first  sign  of  the  roots  appearing 
through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  the 
pots  may  be  brought  to  the  window  box, 
though  if  not  desired  immediately  they  may  be 
left  several  weeks  longer  without  detriment 
to  their  contents. 

\^  hen  the  pots  are  taken  from  the  cellar  it  is 
well  to  place  them  in  a rather  cool  room  away 
from  direct  sunlight  for  a day  at  least,  so  that 
the  change  from  the  cellar  darkness  will  not  be 
too  sudden  when  they  are  brought  to  the  full 
sunlight.  The  pots  are  then  sunk  into  the  soil 
of  the  window  box,  lea\  ing  about  two  inches 
of  the  rim  of  the  pot  visible.  1 he  bulbs  are 


then  watered  thoroughly,  and  the  soil  in  the 
window  box  kept  well  wet. 

The  advantages  of  this  “new  wrinkle”  in 
bulb  growing  are  manifold.  The  soil  in  the 
pots  does  not  dry  out,  but  keeps  moist  and  re- 
freshing to  the  roots,  so  that  the  bulbs  receive 
no  check  such  as  will  be  the  case  if  the  small 
pots  grown  by  the  other  method  are  not  kept 
conscientiously  watered.  The  bulbs  send  out 
their  roots  through  the  bottom  of  the  pot 
deep  into  the  soil  of  the  window  box,  and  reach 
the  extra  nutriment  at  the  bottom  just  when 
it  is  most  needed  for  the  perfection  of  the  blos- 
soms. The  same  quality  bulbs  grown  under 
these  two  methods  prove  decisively  the  great 
superiority  -of  this  extra  root  room  and  en- 
richment. In  the  case  of  some  miniature 
Hyacinths,  two  pots  of  bulbs  of  identical  size, 
bought  from  the  same  firm,  were  chosen.  They 
were  both  brought  to  the  light  on  the  same 
date,  and  given  the  same  treatment,  with  the 
exception  that  one  was  sunk  in  the  window 
box.  By  actual  measurement  the  six  bulbs 
grown  by  the  old  method  averaged  about  five 
inches  in  height,  which  was  a good  size  for  the 
miniature  Hyacinths.  Those  with  the  extra 


Crocus  is  easy  enough  to  handle,  but  takes  its  own  time.  It 
makes  a welcome  pot  plant  of  low  stature 


root  room  showed  a flower  spike,  without  ex- 
ception, of  seven  inches,  and  two  were  nearly 
eight. 

The  planning  of  the  window  displays  affords 
a fascinating  pastime.  Each  display,  from 
the  first  bringing  up  of  the  bulbs  from  the  cel- 
lar to  the  final  perfection  of  the  flowers,  can  be 


roughly  estimated  as  taking  about  two  and  a 
half  weeks.  A slight  knowledge  of  what  bulbs 
can  be  forced  earliest  will  help  in  deciding. 
The  following  table  will  give  tbe  beginner  some 
idea  in  planning  his  bulb  displays,  as  to  the 
order  of  forcing. 

Polyanthus  Narcissus  Paper  White;  White  Roman  Hyacinth: 
Due  Van  Thol  Tulips;  White  Italian  Hyacinths  (the  pink  and 
light  blue  varieties  of  this  type  of  Hyacinth  are  unsatisfactory  for 
amateur  culture);  Princeps  Narcissus  and  early  single  Tulips; 
Miniature  Hyacinths  of  all  colors;  Exhibition  Hyacinths; 
Double  Tulips;  Large  trumpet  Narcissus;  Crocus;  Campernelle 
Jonquils;  Spanish  Iris  and  forcing  Gladiolus. 

These  comprise  the  more  usual  bulbs  for 
general  culture,  and  the  amateur  will  do  well 
to  confine  his  attentions  to  them.  The  follow- 
ing, roughly  estimated  as  to  dates,  shows  the 
record  of  one  winter’s  “displays”  in  my  win- 
dow box.  The  colors  of  course  can  be  varied 
to  suit  the  individual  taste,  and  the  record  is 
intended  merely  as  a suggestion  for  color 
scheme  and  general  effect.  In  this  table,  the 
bulbs  were  planted  September  ist,  and  the  first 
display  was  brought  to  the  light  about 
October  zoth.  The  Paper  White  Narcissus 
were  grown  in  bowls  of  water  and  pebbles,  and 
were  not  counted  as  one  of  the  window  dis- 
plays in  this  experiment. 

Oct.  20th  to  Nov*.  loth.  \Vhite  Roman  Hyacinths. 

Nov.  loth  to  Dec.  ist.  White  Roman  Hyacinths  and  pale 
pink  and  scarlet  Due  Van  Thol  Tulips. 

Dec.  1st  through  Christmas.  Scarlet  Due  Van  Thol  Tulips  to 
match  my  Holly.  * 

Dec.  25th  to  Jan.  15th.  Princeps  Narcissus  and  pale  pink 
miniature  Hyacinths. 

Jan.  15th  to  Feb.  7th.  Empress  Narcissus  and  pale  blue 
miniature  Hyacinths. 

Feb.  7th  to  March  ist.  Emperor  Narcissus  and  double  pink 
Tulips. 

March  1st  to  21st.  Crocus  in  purple  and  white,  planted 
separately,  with  double  yellow  Tulips. 

March  2ist,  last  display.  Blushing  Bride  Gladiolus. 

In  some  cases  of  course  the  bulbs  lasted  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  than  here  indicated,  but 
my  effects  did  bloom  together  as  they  were 
planned. 

A particular  feature  in  bulb  growing  by  this 
method  as  well  as  by  any  other  is  to  get  your 
bulbs  potted  and  stored  in  the  dark  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  Nowhere  is  the  motto 
“First  come  first  ser\ed”  better  illustrated 
than  in  the  routine  of  a seed  firm.  And  in 
most  cases,  too,  I have  found  that  an  early 
order  means  the  pick  of  the  bulbs  in  size  and 
quality. 

Again,  an  early  order,  and  your  bulbs  in 
storage  well  before  the  m'ddle  of  September 
means  early  blossoms,  for  during  the  warmer 
autumn  weather  the  bulbs  make  roots  more 
quickly  than  later.  A friend  was  most  aston- 
ished to  find  me  with  Roman  Hyacinths  in 
blossom  at  a time  when  hers  had  barely  been 
two  weeks  in  storage. 


I I IS  not  the  intention 
of  the  words  that  fol- 
low to  treat  thor- 
oughly the  subject  of 
retaining  walls  nor  to  ap- 
proach it  in  a scientific 
fashion  as  would  an  en- 
gineer in  his  treatise.  Rather  it  is  to  state  a 
few  precautions  viewing  the  matter  with  the 
eye  of  the  garden  builder  who  wishes  to  super- 
vise or  execute  the  work  himself. 

Of  all  the  walls  in  the  garden  the  retaining 
wall  exacts  the  greatest  care  as  to  construction. 
It  is  not  a great  or  expensive  matter,  compara- 
tively speaking,  to  repair  a freestanding  wall 
but  when  trouble  arises  in  the  retaining  wall 
affairs  become  serious.  Not  only  is  reparation 
difficult  but  the  damage  done  is  often  so  great 
that  the  most  careful  planting  can  be  irre- 
parably ruined.  Do  not  go  ahead  blithely  to 
put  up  your  retaining  wall  without  first  giving 
a careful  study  to  the  conditions.  I recall 
the  sad  experience  of  a Staten  Island  amateur 
who,  with  the  comprehensible  ignorance  of  an 
incompetent,  had  built  for  him,  sans  expert 
advice,  a beautiful  wall  retaining  an  irregular 
plot  of  ground  upon  which  the  garden  was  to 
flourish.  Some  months  after  it  was  finished 
small  cracks  appeared;  they  increased,  the 
earth  sank  in  great  batches  and  the  last  time  I 
saw  it,  the  workmen  were  frantically  trying  to 
hold  it  back  with  tie-rods  and  the  poor  garden 
plot  was  just  a plain  wreck.  It  was  indeed  a 
sad  sight. 

l echnically,  all  walls  holding  back  earth  are 
not  retaining  walls.  A simon  pure  retaining 
wall  is  one  that  sustains  the  pressure  of  some 
filling  material  after  the  wall  is  built,  while  one 
that  stops  the  fall  of  earth  from  its  natural 


Retaining  Walls — w.  h.  butterfield 


FACTORS  THAT  GOVERN  THEIR  THICKNESS,  ETC— PRINCIPLES  OF 
CONSTRUCTION  AND  MATERIALS  USED 


special  one.  The  cohesion  of  the  earth,  its 
degree  of  moisture  and  how  it  was  packed 
against  the  wall  are  the  important  considera- 
tions. I he  factor  of  safety  is  always  high. 
Experience  counts  for  a great  deal  and  the 
rules  and  precautions  that  follow  are  based 


Trouble  coming!  The  wall  is  breaking  away  because  the 
thrust  behind  is  too  great  for  this  style  of  constuction 


IlLTAINiNC 
WALL 


position  IS  a brest  or  face 
wall.  In  the  latter  case  it 
is  assumed  that  earth  has 
been  cut  away  on  the  clear 
side  of  the  wall.  Figs. 

I A and  iB  show  what  I 
mean.  Greater  care  must 
be  taken  in  the  construc- 
tion of  retainingwalls  than 
in  the  constructionof  brest 
walls.  Let  us  leave  the  lat- 
ter for  a moment  and 
discuss  the  more  im- 
portant as  in  most 
garden  work  there 
will  be  some  filling  in. 

Ihere  are  many 
theories  and  much 
literature  on  the  subject 


FIG.  lA. 


Fig.  2.  Diagram  show- 
ing the  filled  earth 
height  as  compared  with 
the  wall  height 


upon  experience  and  are  established  by  actual 
construction. 

Of  prime  importance  is  the  drainage,  for  dry 
earth  slips  less  than  wet  earth;  and  it  is  the 
slipping  of  the  earth  that  puts  the  pressure  on 
the  wall.  A good  drainage  is  shown  in  fig.  lA. 

The  surface  water  is 
caught  in  the  concrete 
gutter.  A,  con- 
veyed by  the 
pipe  to  the open 
tile  drain,  B,  and  by  open- 
ings in  the  wall  carried  off 
to  the  lower  level  while  the  sub- 
surface water  collects  in  the  tile 
drain  and  is  quickly  disposed  of. 

The  drainage  question  is  so  im- 
portant that  under  no  conditions 
should  it  be  overlooked.  1 he  thing 
to  do  is  to  take  away  all  surplus  wa- 
ter as  soon  as  possible.  The  natural 
earth  that  rests  in  place  should  be 
cut  in  steps  inclined  away  from  the 
for  this  will  make  the  layers  of 


wa 
earth. 


of  the  thrust  of 
earth  against  a wall,  hut  in  practise  no  formula 
can  be  given  to  accurately  determine  what  this 
thrust  amounts  to;  the  aim  being  to  have  the 
minimum  amount  of  material  to  do  the  work. 
Fhe  conditions  vary  so  that  each 


case  IS  a 


if  well  rammed,  slip  the  op- 
posite way  from  the  wall  and  thereby 
reduce  the  pressure.  If  by  any 
chance  the  layers  should  slope  toward 
the  wall,  the  pressure  will  be  greatly 
increased. 

When  the  face  of  a wall  slopes  back 
from  the  perpendicular  it  is  termed  a 


"batter,”  and  retaining 
walls  are  usually  thus 
built.  This  makes  them 
thicker  where  the  heaviest 
pressure  comes  and  means 
a saving  of  material.  A 
batter  may  not  always  be 
desirable  in  a garden  for  often  a vertical  sur- 
face is  wanted  as  a matter  of  design. 

Where  stones  or  bricks  are  used,  incline  the 
courses  toward  the  earth.  This  is  an  assis- 
tance to  resist  pressure  for  if  the  latter  is  great 
It  tends  to  push  the  stones  or  bricks  one  over 
the  other  and,  while  the  mortar  has  some  hold- 
ing power,  the  added  friction  is  needed  es- 
pecially if  the  mortar  is  a long  time  in  setting 
and  one  does  like  to  leave  the  filling  in  until 
this  action  occurs.  The  rougher  the  back  of 
the  wall  below  the  frost  line  the  better.  This 
also  increases  friction  and  tends  to  direct  the 
force  of  the  pressure  in  a vertical  sense  and 
make  it  fall  within  the  base.  To  accomplish 
this  let  bricks  or  stones  project  one  beyond  the 
other. 

A well  bonded  wall  makes  a more  solid  wall 
and  if  stone  is  the  material  have  long  ones  at 
the  back  extending  up  through  several  courses; 
in  other  words  avoid  courses  of  equal  depth. 
If  there  is  apt  to  be  deep  freezing  of  the  ground, 
splay  the  top  as  shown  in  figure  3,  as  it  allows 
of  less  displacement.  Surfaces  coming  in  con- 
tact with  frost  are  best  if  smooth  for  they  give, 
thereby,  little  hold  to  it. 


gineers,”  a standard 
authority.  Reading 
the  table  and  refer- 
ring to  figure 
2,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  ,*■' 
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Kifi.  3.  “A  wall  of 
siderable  height  is 
quently  steppied  back” 


numbers  in  the  first  column  refer  to  C D of  the 
diagram  which  is  the  filled  earth  height  as 
compared  with  the  wall  height  from  A to  B. 
The  dotted  area  shows  the  filling  and  the 
hatched  area  denotes  the 
earth  in  its  natural  position. 
The  other  columns  give  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  at  the 
base  in  terms  of  the  height  A 
B.  Say  the  wall  height  was  ten 
feet  and  the  filling  was  deep 
enough  to  be  one  and  one  half 
times  ten  feet  or  fifteen  feet 
and  being  of  brick  we  would 
search  in  the  third  column  for 
the  number  opposite  one  and 
one  half  or  1.5  in  the  first 
column;  finding  this  to  be  0.57 
which  is  0.57  of  the  height  ten 
feet  we  multiply  and  have  5.7 
feet  for  the  thickness  of  the 
base.  A batter  of  one  and  one 
half  inches  to  the  foot  may  be 
safely  put  on  the  wall  after  the 
base  dimension  is  found,  but 
there  are  few  cases  where  less 
than  one  and  one  half  feet  is 
safe  for  the  top  of  a retaining 


V 


THE  REPUIRED  THICKNESS 

The  following  table,  which  is  for  calculating 
the  thickness  of  the  base,  is  from  Trautwine’s 
“ Pocket  Book  for  En- 
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The  face  of  a retaining  or  brest  wall  may  be  effectually  utilized  to  accommodate  certain  rock  plants,  which  are  best  when  planted  in  a dry  wall  as  it  is  built 


wall.  I might  add  that  the  following  figures  are 
for  sand  filling,  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  hold 
and  are  therefore  safe  for  all  garden  conditions. 


THICKNESS  OF  B-ASE  IN  TERMS  OF  HEIGHT  A-B 


TOTAL  HEIGHT  OF  THE 
EARTH  COMPARED 
WITH  THE  HEIGHT  OF 
THE  WALL  ABOVE 
GROUND 

WALL  OF  CUT 
STONE  IN 
MORTAR 

GOOD  MORTAR 
RUBBLE  OR 
BRICK 

WALL  OF 
GOOD  DRY 
RUBBLE 

I 

0-35 

0.40 

0.50 

1 . 1 

0.\l 

0.47 

0.57 

I .2 

0.46 

0.51 

0.61 

1-3 

0 49 

0.54 

0.64 

1.4 

0.51 

0.56 

0.66 

1 5 

0.52 

0 57 

0.67 

1 .6 

0-54 

0.59 

0.69 

I -7 

0-55 

0.60 

0.70 

I .8 

0.56 

0.61 

0.71 

2. 

0.58 

0,63 

0 73 

2-5 

0.60 

0.65 

0.75 

3. 

0.62 

0 67 

0.77 

4 

0.63 

0.68 

0.78 

6. 

0.64 

0.69 

0.79 

A wall  of  considerable  height  is  frequently 
stepped  back  (figure  3)  and  if  the  earth  does 
not  rise  above  the  top  of  the  wall,  the  thickness 
at  each  step  .A-A  is  never  less  than  one  third 
the  height  from  the  top  of  the  wall  to  this 
point.  It  is  to  be  well  noted  that  this  5 rule  is 
only  applicable  when  the  earth  is  level  with  the 
top;  when  it  goes  above,  the  thicknesses  are 
found  by  using  the  table.  Always  carry  the 
footings  below  the  lowest  frost  line  and  for 
stability  make  them  of  large  stones  or  of  con- 
crete, the  thickness  of  the  concrete  depend- 
ing on  the  weight  of  the  wall  above  but  never 
less  than  8 inches.  Let  them  extend  for  6 
inches  on  each  side  of  the  wall.  The  minimum 
bearing  power  in  tons  per  square  foot  of  soils  is 
as  follows:  Clay  in  thick  beds  and  always  dry, 
4 tons;  the  same  moderately  dry,  2 tons;  clay, 
soft,  I ton;  sand,  2 tons;  loam,  firm  and  dry,  3 
tons;  firm  stiff  gravel,  4 tons.  These  figures 
vary  in  localities  but  are  the  ones  generally 
accepted.  Stonework  weighs  from  125  lbs. 
per  cubic  foot  for  dry  rubble  to  165  lbs.  per 
cubic  foot  for  dres.sed  granite  or  limestones. 
Brickwork  is  figured  at  125  lbs.  per  cubic  foot 
for  medium  quality  and  140  lbs.  per  cubic  foot 


for  pressed  brick  with  fine  joints.  Ordinary 
concrete,  i to  8,  will  support  at  the  end  of  6 
months  10  tons  per  square  foot  and  at  the  end 
of  a year  will  hold  i 3 to  20  tons;  so  for  our  gar- 
den work  it  is  safe  to  apply  the  load  ten  or 
fifteen  days  after  the  setting  of  the  concrete 
footings.  From  the  above  figures  it  is  easy  to 
find  out  how  far  to  spread  the  footings  to  safely 
distribute  the  wall  load  over  the  soil.  For  the 
average  wall  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  this, 
for  the  weight  is  not  great;  but  for  high,  thick 
walls  it  would  be  wise  to  make  the  calculation. 

A technical  discussion  of  masonry  walls  was 
given  in  last  month’s  issue  and  need  not  be  en- 


By  breaking  the  courses  an  efficient  bond  is  provided. 
This  may  be  done  in  rough  stone  walls  by  using  large,  long 
stones  at  irregular  intervals 


larged  upon  now,  but  I zvoiild  say  that  careful 
workmanship  counts  for  more  in  a retaining 
wall  than  in  one  that  is  freestanding. 

BREST  WALLS 

A brest  wall  is  generality  more  for  protection 
than  to  sustain  earth  pressure,  unless  there  is  a 
natural  slope  toward  the  walls  or  loose  sand  is 
found.  In  these  cases  some  of  the  elements 
of  a retaining  wall  problem  occur.  In  budding 
a brest  wall  the  important  factor  is  to  leave  un- 
disturbed as  little  as  possible  the  earth  behind 
the  wall,  allowing  no  air  or  moisture  to  act 
upon  It.  Do  not  leave  any  space  between  the 
wall  and  the  earth  for  the  latter  to  move,  for 
earth,  if  held  in  its  natural  position,  requires 
but  little  force  to  retain  it,  but  if  allowed  to 
shift  has  tremendous  power.  Be  careful  in 
noting  whether  the  earth  slopes  in  a strata 
against  the  wall.  If  it  does  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  a retaining  wall.  If  the  brest  wall  is 
but  a protection,  as  it  is  in  most  cases,  pay 
special  attention  to  the  drainage.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  tell  exactly  hozv  this  is  to  be  done  as  no 
two  conditions  are  alike.  Openings  in  the 
base,  not  too  large,  will  bring  the  water  to  the 
lower  level.  The  drain  pipe  sy'stem  as  shown 
in  figure  i may  be  used  if  it  can  be  put  in  with- 
out disturbing  the  earth  too  much.  .Soils  that 
drain  quickly  are  easier  to  take  care  of  in  this 
respect.  1 ry  to  preserve  the  natural  drainage 
as  this  is  exceedingly  important,  for  earth  kept 
in  its  natural  state  is  not  apt  to  change. 

In  some  cases  reinforced  concrete  may  be 
cheaper  than  stone  or  brick  or  it  mayy  be  used 
to  carry  out  a scheme  of  design  and  color  al- 
ready established  in  the  garden.  It  certainly 
reduces  material,  which  is  a consideration  if 
the  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  wall  is  limited. 
Reinforced  concrete  is  purely  an  engineering 
problem  and  should  not  be  attempted  by  an 
amateur  without  expert  advice. 

What  we  have  gone  over  above  is  for  the 
average  garden  wall  which  is  not  excessive  in 
height  and  offers  no  unusual  difficulties. 
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My  Experiences  with  Some  Newer  Daffodils 

SHERMAN  R.  DUFFY,  111-. 

RESPONDING  TO  THE  REQUEST  OE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE  READERS  FOR  A CRITICAL  RECITAL  OF  EXPERIENCES 


WITH  THE  RARER 

1A.M  a firm  believer  in  this  “I-hear-you- 
calling-me”  motif  in  gardening  and  here- 
with respond  to  the  call  of  other  Daffodil- 
ists  as  recently  voiced  in  The  Garden 
Magazine.  E.\changes  of  experiences  and 
ideas  help  a lot.  Therefore  I am  glad  to  give 
such  experiences  as  I have  had  with  the  newer 
Daffodils,  hoping  that  they  may  prove  of  some 
value  to  somebody.  And  moreover  the  plant- 
ing season  is  at  hand! 

In  sounding  a new  trumpet,  I toot  loudest 
for  Olympia.  I also  sound  the  hewgag  and 
heat  the  tomtom  for  this  particular  Daffodil. 
I might  even  attempt  the  ukulele  if  forced  to  it, 
for  Olympia  strikes  me  as  the  showiest  and 
most  impressive  of  the  newer  trumpet  Daffo- 
dils suitable  for  garden  purposes  that  I have 
encountered. 

It  is  an  enormous  blossom — although  size  is 
by  no  means  a criterion  of  value  or  beauty.  In 
coloring  it  is  much  on  the  order  of  Emperor  but 
a little  brighter  both  in  perianth  and  trumpet 
and  it  makes  the  finest  mass  planting  of  any 
trumpet  Daffodil  I know  of  and  I have  always 
maintained  that  the  old  Emperor  would  stand 
a lot  of  beating  for  gardening  utility.  I believe 
Olympia  is  the  main  competitor.  It  is  such  a 
majestic  upstanding  Daffodil,  yet  not  lacking 
in  grace  as  is  Glory  of  Leyden  nor  giving  the 
fatted  beef  impression  of  Van  Waveren’s 
Giant.  It  is  one  of  the  few  giant  trumpets 
that  may  be  purchased  at  a reasonable  price. 
It  increases  freely  and  is  a sturdy,  vigorous 
grower.  What  more  in  a garden  Daffodil 
could  the  heart  desire' 

Faultlessly  beautiful,  icily  regular,  but  not 
splendidly  null  are  Monarch  and  Lord  Rob- 
erts. Lord  Roberts  is  a good  sized  Daffodil  of 
bright  3'ellow  perianth  and  frilled  and  flaring 
trumpet.  It  is  about  half  to  a quarter  of  an 
inch  larger  than  Emperor,  but  its  chief  claim 
to  fame  is  its  disgusting  regularity.  It  is  so 
regular  it  looks  as  : uspicious  as  a man  with  no 
bad  habits.  It  looks  artificial,  as  if  it  might 
have  been  stamped  with  a die.  However,  it 
is  a very  beautiful  Daffodil  but  I should  prefer 
others  if  limited  to  a choice.  (Lord  Roberts  re- 
tails in  the  neighborhood  of  sixty  to  seventy- 
five  cents  per  bulb.  Olympia  can  be  purchased 
somewhere  between  three  dollars  and  two  and 


Victoria  (bicolor).  One  of  the  best  all  around  newcomers. 
Vigorous  and  not  high  priced 


NOVELTIES— PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS 

a half  per  dozen,  quotations  now  being  lower 
than  for  the  last  two  years). 

Lord  Roberts  is  a particularly  valuable  ad- 
dition in  that  it  gives  a bright  golden  yellow 
midseason  Daffodil.  It  is  a flower  of  fine  sub- 
stance and  stands  up  well.  If  only  it  were  not 
so  faultless  I should  consider  it  almost  an  ideal 
Daffodil. 

Monarch  is  a magnificent  rich  yellow  trum- 
pet. It  suffers,  too,  from  too  much  perfection 
of  form  but  is  not  so  regularly  cut  as  Lord 
Roberts.  It  is  one  of  the  class  of  Daffodils 
catalogue  writers  call  “very  refined.”  It  is  a 
very  fine  Daffodil  and  seems  to  be  a sturdy 
garden  plant.  It  is  not  so  deep  a yellow  as 
Lord  Roberts,  and  I like  it  better. 

THE  BICOLOR  TRUMPETS 

Passing  from  the  yellow  to  the  bicolor 
trumpets,  Jf'eardale  Perfection  I still  regard  as 
the  finest  of  the  paler  type  of  any  I have 
tried.  It  is  a midseason  Daffodil  and  a 
beauty.  It  i.s  too  expensive  for  large  masses 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  another  gem, 
Duke  of  Bedford,  an  early  bicolor.  It  is  al- 
most identical  with  the  old-fashioned  tuber- 
cular and  anaemic  Horsfieldi  in  color  but 
almost  twice  its  size.  It  is  worth  a place  in 
any  collection. 

Glory  of  Noordcvij':  is  a Dutch  Daffodil  with 
the  same  vigor  of  growth  as  Van  W’averen’s 
Giant  and  other  huge  bulbs  of  Holland  origin. 
It  is  not  as  pure  in  color  as  many  of  the  bi- 
colors, there  being  a yellowish  stripe  down  the 
perianth  segments.  It  is  very  much  like 
Empress  in  coloring  but  very  much  larger 
both  in  flower  and  leaf.  It  is  well  worth  grow- 
ing and  seems  a good  doer. 

Taken  by  and  large,  the  one  bicolor  Daffodil 
for  large,  imposing  masses  (the  only  real  way 
to  grow  Daffodils),  is  Fictoria.  It  has  every 
good  quality  and  is  cheap.  Its  white  is  a pure 
white,  its  yellow  is  a golden  yellow,  it  has  size, 
form,  substance  and  sturdiness  and  healthiness 
of  growth.  While  it  does  not  assume  the 
majestic  proportions  of  Glory  of  Noordwijk,  it 
IS  a simple  matter  to  have  it  three  and  one  half 
to  four  inches  in  diameter  which  is  plenty  big 
enough  for  any  Daffodil.  The  flaring,  well 
frilled  trumpet  is  particularly  fine.  I have 


Duke  of  Bedford.  Similar  to  the  old,  weak  growing  Hors- 
fieldi, but  twice  the  size  and  quite  strong 


FOR  THE  PLANTER 

discarded  Empress  in  favor  of  Victoria,  as  it  is 
a better  all  around  garden  bulb. 

THE  INCOMPARABILIS  FAMILY 

.Among  the  incomparabilis  (medium  cup) 
section.  Commodore  makes  a decided  hit  with 
me.  A bed  of  Commodore  is  a beautiful  gar- 
den feature.  It  stands  the  test  of  outdoor 
culture,  is  vigorous  and  increases  well.  It  is  a 
big  pale  yellow  flower  with  a wide  golden  crown 
edged  with  orange.  The  perianth  segments 
are  wide  and  overlapping  making  a fairly  cir- 
cular flower.  Too  often  in  this  section  the 
beauty  of  the  cup  is  offset  by  thin  ragged  per- 
ianth divisions  which  wither  while  the  cup  i.s 
still  perfect.  Commodore  is  a durable  flower. 

A striking  beauty  is  Torch,  a tall  flaming 
pennant  among  the  short  cup  (or  saucer)  Nar- 
cissus. It  is  a very  large  flower.  The  per- 
ianth divisions  are  twisted  but,  unlike  many 
Narcissus  with  this  style  of  perianth,  they  are 
durable  and  very  beautiful.  The  cup  is  the 
main  feature.  It  is  a rich  orange  red,  large, 
wide  and  deep  for  this  section.  It  attracts  the 
eye  at  once.  It  seems  to  be  an  excellent 
grower  although  I have  had  it  onl}'  one  year. 
A sturdy  leaf  growth,  however,  ma\’  be  taken 
as  an  indication  of  health. 

I never  could  throw  quite  as  many  spasms 
over  Lady  Margaret  Boscawen  as  many 
Daffodilists  do,  but  Brigadier  arouses  real  en- 
thusiasm. It  is  a mild  form  of  Lady  Margaret 
Boscawen  and  can  be  secured  at  a moderate 
enough  price  to  make  a showing.  It  is  a bi- 
color Sir  M'atkin  but  does  not  give  the  impres- 
sion of  trying  to  be  a trumpet  and  just  falling 
short  as  do  Sir  Watkin  and  Lady  Margaret. 
It  has  a substantial  overlapping  white  perianth 
and  a wide  deep  yellow  crown. 

THE  GROWING  LIST  OF  BARRIIS  ' 

The  barred  list  of  Barrii  grows  apace  and  the 
accepted  list  still  remains  comparatively  small. 
It  is  unfortunately  true  that  this  section  in  a 
great  many  cases  does  not  adapt  itself  to  .Amer- 
ican gardening  conditions.  .As  an  English 
writer  was  moved  to  remark  concerning  one  of 
this  class,  “It  is  a bit  squiffy.”  I am  not  al- 
together certain  what  squiffy  is,  but  ap- 
parently that’s  what  ails  them. 


Lord  Roberts.  Larger  than  Emperor  and  remarkably  reg- 
ular in  form  and  uniform  appearance 
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Seagull,  very  similar  to  Albatross,  is  white  with 
a yellow  cup  tinged  a pale  orange 


Lucifer,  incomparabilis.  Large  white 
perianth,  cup  glowing  orange  red 


Cassandra,  a late  poet.  Cup  rather 
small,  edged  quite  deeply  with  red 


Albatross,  a Barrii  variety  that  is  fairly  durable 
but  not  overly  vigorous 


Incognita  I have  had  three  seasons.  It  did 
not  bloom  this  season.  However,  it  divided 
into  an  average  of  four  small  bulbs  for  each  of 
the  parent  bulbs;  and,  if  they  flourish,  there 
should  be  a good  crop  of  blooms  another 
spring.  It  seems  to  have  decided  to  live.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  of  this  class  that  I have  tried. 

Armorel,  an  early  variety,  likewise  seems  to 
be  healthy  and  likely  to  live  after  one  season. 
It  is  one  of  the  first  to  bloom.  It  is  a big  bloom 
with  creamy  white  perianth  segments  which 
overlap  and  a flat  eye,  or  cup,  with  a delicate 
edging  of  pale  orange  or  apricot.  It  has  made 
strong  leaf  growth. 

1 Blood  Orange  I can  recommend.  It  is  a 
showy  Narcissus,  cheap  enough  to  plant  in 
quantity  and  furnishes  one  of  the  red  eyes  that 
seems  durable.  It  has  pale  lemon  yellow  per- 
ianth divisions  and  a deep  orange  cup. 

Circlet  I regret  to  be  forced  to  place  upon 
the  index  expurga- 
torius  so  far  as  my 
garden  is  concerned. 

It  won’t  grow. 

Firebrand  flour- 
ishes,  but  it  is  a weak 
ragged  looking  flower; 
the  brilliancy  of  the 
cup  being  its  chief  at- 
traction. Lucifer  has 
not  done  well  with 
me.  Robert  Brotvning 
is  a vigorous  grower 
and  gives  a wealth  of 
handsome  blooms.  It 
is  creamy  white  with 
a peculiar  tone  of 
I terra  cotta  suffusing 

the  cup.  It  is  a cheap 
I Barrii. 

f Seagull  and  Alba- 
j,  frorr  are  fairly  durable 

I but  not  overly  vigor- 

i ous.  They  are  very 

j much  alike,  coming 

from  the  same  seed- 
li  pod.  I'hey  are  white 

with  yellow  cups 
. tinged  orange  in  the 

It  case  of  Albatross  and 

' paler  in  Seagull. 

Barrii  conspicuus,  the  old  standby,  is  the 
hardiest,  most  prolific,  most  floriferous  of  all 
the  Narcissus.  It  never  fails.  It  is  a pity  so 
few  of  the  Barrii  section  have  its  constitution. 
However,  it  inclines  more  to  the  poeticus  side 
which  accounts  for  it. 

THE  LEEDSIIS 

.^mong  the  Leedsii,  a collection  of  selected 
hybrids  between  Madame  de  Graaff  and 


Minnie  Hume  furnished  a particularly  in- 
teresting display.  This  cross  furnishes  most 
of  the  so-called  Giant  Leedsii.  In  this  col- 
lection were  some  bulbs  that  very  closely  ap- 
proached Mme.  de  Graaff  in  general  appear- 
ance, the  shortening  of  the  trumpet  being  the 
principal  difference  with  a paler  shade  in  the 
cup.  Others  were  wide  and  flaring.  The 
various  forms  were  all  very  fine.  These  w'ere 
known  as  the  Copeland  Leedsii,  being  the  out- 
put of  an  English  bulb  breeder. 

HOW  THE  I’OETICUS  NARCISSUS  VARY 

There  are  occult  distinctions  among  the 
numerous  poeticus  varieties  but  no  very  great 
differences.  In  fact,  the  poeticus  Narcissus 
being  turned  out  by  English  clergymen  in 
numerous  varieties  seem  to  me  to  be  too  theo- 
logical and  spiritual  in  their  divergence  to  be 
easily  understood  by  a material,  mundane  gar- 


dener like  myself.  I have  been  forced  to  take 
much  of  the  divergence  as  a matter  of  faith, 
file  newer  varieties  are  improvements  in  that 
the  perianth  sections  are  wider  and  more  over- 
lapping, tending  to  regularity  in  the  flower, 
and  the  blooms  are  larger  all  around. 

Some  have  all-red  eyes;  some  are  rim  eyed, 
and  in  this  class  I find  some  of  the  finest. 
Cassandra  is  a late  poet  of  substantial  pro- 
portions with  a rather  small  cup  or  eye  edged 


rather  deeply  with  red.  Homer  is  a midseason 
variety  with  the  red  of  the  cup  merging  into 
orange  toward  the  centre.  Horace  has  a bril- 
liant red  flat  eye  and  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
poet  class.  Glory  is  a cheap  rim  eye  that  will 
furnish  magnificent  cut  flowers.  Almira  or  as 
it  is  also  known,  King  Edward  VII,  is  a beauti- 
ful variety  with  very  substantial  perianth  and 
a wide  eye  deeply  edged  with  a rich  red. 

Any  poeticus  is  a good  poeticus.  The  differ- 
ence between  those  selling  for  four  cents  and 
those  at  four  dollars  per  bulb  is  so  little  that 
only  an  expert,  connoisseur,  dillettante,  or 
plain  “bug”  could  or  would  be  deeply  im- 
pressed by  it.  There  is  little  chance  of  failure 
with  poeticus  Narcissus  in  any  situation. 

It  may  seem  like  painting  the  Rose  or  gilding 
the  Lily  to  speak  of  companion  planting  for 
Daffodils  and  Narcissus,  yet  I think  the  beauty 
of  my  Daffodil  garden  was  doubled  by  a carpet- 
ing of  Phlox  divari- 
cata  and  Bluehell 
(Mertensia).  The 
Bluebells  and  Barrii 
conspicuus  Narcissus 
seem  specially 
planned  for  each 
other.  I'he  pale  Leed- 
sii waving  above  a 
mass  of  the  lavender 
Phlox  offer  a rare  gar- 
den picture.  T h e 
Phlox  does  not  inter- 
fere in  the  least  with 
the  Daffodils  and  pro- 
longs the  season  of 
bloom  for  two  weeks 
after  the  Daffodils 
have  gone,  d he  Blue- 
bell, being  of  coarser 
growth,  must  not  be 
allowed  to  encroach 
too  closely  upon  the 
Narcissus  territory. 

My  main  Daffodil 
colony  is  limited  to  a 
space  of  eighty-five 
by  fifteen  feet.  I his 
space  includes  nothing 
but  Daffodils.  I have 
given  up  trying  to 
plant  anything  else  where  Daffodils  grow. 
Both  the  bulbs  and  the  plants  will  suffer. 
Screen  plantings  are  the  best  that  can  be  done. 
Phen  cultivate  the  space  after  the  Daffodil 
leaves  disappear,  hoe  in  bonemeal,  and  if  de- 
sired place  potted  plants  here  and  there  to 
cover  the  bare  earth. 

Plant  in  September  if  possible,  and  mulch 
the  bed  over  winter  because  a frozen  Daffodil 
bulb  will  not  jiroduce  a first  class  flower. 


Typical  of  the  modern  progress  in  the  Narcissus.  On  the  right  is  the  well  known  Poet's  Narcissus;  on  the  left,  a new  and 

much  improved  large  form.  King  Edward  VII 


A S THE  approach  of  autumn  makes 
/\  itself  felt  in  the  air,  the  foresighted 
/ gardener  begins  to  revolve  in  his 
mind  all  those  things  that  should 
still  be  done  for  the  improvement  of  his  acre 
before  the  trees  shall  have  shed  their  last 
leaves  and  become  nothing  but  “bare  ruined 
choirs  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang.” 

-And  in  his  autumn  meditations  no  perennial 
plant  better  deserves  consideration  than  the 
Peony,  which  should  go  in  now  wherever  it  is 
to  go,  and  not  in  the  spring;  for  it  is  doubtful 
whether  spring  planting  is  any  better  than 
planting  in  the  subsequent  autumn. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  give  several 
different  selections  of  Peonies  from  among  the 
multitude  of  named  sorts,  having  in  mind  the 
varying  needs  and  desires  that  go  with  gar- 
dens of  varying  sizes,  and  pocketbooks  of 
varying  depths.  I call  my  first  list 

PEONIES  FOR  A MODEST  PURSE 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  all  the  best 
Peonies  are  of  recent  origin,  and  therefore 
high  in  price.  Many  sorts  that  have  been 
on  the  market  for  half  a century,  and  are  now 
quite  cheap,  are  still  so  good  that  the}'  should 
be  in  every  collection,  and  some  are  still 
stubbornly  contesting  with  the  newcomers 
their  right  to  be  considered  the  finest  in  their 
class.  There  is,  then,  no  difficulty  in  choosing 
from  among  the  low  priced  sorts  a group  of 
half  a dozen  whose  quality  is  extra.  I name 
such  a group,  purchasable  generally  for  50c. 
apiece  or  less : 

Duchesse  de  Nemours  fCalot),  white 
Festiva  ma.xima,  white 
Jeanne  d’.Arc,  cream  and  pink 
Mile.  Leonie  Calot,  pale  pink 
Philomele,  pink  and  yellow 
Marie  Lemoine,  white  (late) 

If  it  were  desirable  to  extend  the  list  along 
the  same  price  level,  I should  add  Candidis- 
sima,  Delicatissima,  Dr.  Bretonneau  (Guerin) 
Due  de  \\'ellington,  though  their  quality  is 
perhaps  a little  below  that  of  the  others. 

Every  one  of  the  varieties  given  will  be  a 
delight  not  only  out  of  doors  but  in  the  house 
as  well.  It  is,  I believe,  a general  rule  that 
flowers  of  a doubtful  color  are  safer  out  of 
doors  than  inside.  The  sunlight  often  does 
wonders  with  reds  that  are  “off”  a shade.  It 
IS,  therefore,  no  matter  for  surprise  tha^  the 
things  that  pass  for  Peonies  in  many  gardens 
—flowers  of  a clayey  magenta  red  even  under 
the  best  daylight — should  be  atrociously  ugly 
when  cut  and  brought  into  the  house.  But 
of  the  above  varieties  there  is  not  one  but 
will  unfold  new  wonders  of  delight  if  some  of 
its  blooms  are  brought  indoors. 

Indeed  many  of  the  delicately  colored  Pe- 
onies will  fade  out  if  left  even  for  a day  in 
burning  sunshine.  For  all  such  the  right 
course  is  to  take  a few  blooms  from  each  plant 
just  as  they  are  expanding,  and  bring  them 
indoors  to  mature.  I here  they  will  be  able 
to  develop  their  full  beauty  of  color,  and  you, 


the  grower,  will  come  to  know  the  quality  of 
each  sort  as  you  never  would  learn  it  under 
the  open  sky. 

If  we  may  continue  *his  list  to  include  a 
second  half  dozen,  selling  a little  higher  in 
price,  say  from  50c.  to  ^i.oo  apiece,  I should 
name  as  of  unexceptionable  quality,  these: 

Madame  Emile  Galle,  flesh  pink 

Eugene  Verdier,  flesh  pink  with  yellow 

Carnea  elegans  (Calot),  pink  and  cream 

Madame  de  Galhau,  pink 

Madame  de  Vatry,  pale  pink  and  cream 

Richardson’s  Grandiflora,  pale  rose  pink  (late) 

And  if  more  were  desired  at  this  level  of 
price,  it  would  be  safe  to  add : Eugenie  Verdier, 
Gloire  de  Charles  Gombault,  La  Rosiere,  Mon- 
sieur Dupont,  Triomphe  de  I’Exposition  de 
Lille. 

This  gives  such  a collection  as  any  one  might 
be  happy  to  own.  But  there  are  some  buyers 
who  are  not  happy  in  following  suggestions 
made  under  a price  limit,  and  for  such,  I give 
now  a list  of 

BEST  PEONIES  REGARDLESS  OF  COST 

There  is,  of  course,  for  those  who  are  relieved 
of  the  sad  necessity  of  counting  their  pennies, 
a wider  field  to  choose  from,  but  even  a list 
made  up  “regardless”  would  have  to  include 
a good  many  of  the  sorts  already  named,  un- 
less now  high  price  and  not  high  quality  were 
to  be  made  the  sine  qua  non.  When  we  come 
to  banish  price  considerations  altogether  and 
make  our  selection  for  quality  alone,  much  will 
depend  on  the  space  to  be  filled  and  the  num- 
ber of  different  sorts  desired.  In  a list  of  the 
fifty  best  Peonies,  I should  include  all  or  al- 
most all  of  those  named  above,  in  addition 
to  other  more  costly  kinds.  But  if  I were 
restricted  to  ten  or  a dozen  kinds,  a good  many 
of  the  cheaper  sorts  would  have  to  yield  place 
to  more  recent  and  highly  perfected  blooms. 
W ith  regard  to  these  late  introductions,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  many  of  them  are  still 
only  on  trial.  It  takes  years  for  a Peony  to 
really  establish  itself  in  the  good  opinion  of 
growers,  and  not  infrequently  a variety  that 
looks  very  well  when  staged  as  a novelty, 
will  turn  out  to  be  a disappointment  to  many 
of  those  who  try  to  grow  it. 

I therefore  omit  from  this  list  some  of 
the  newest  of  the  new,  letting  in  only  such  of 
them  as  have  gained  a firm  foothold.  Later 
on  I shall  say  something  of  a few  of  the  other 
most  recent  claimants  to  fame. 

Regardless  of  anything,  then,  except  the 
sheer  beauty  of  the  flower,  my  choice  of  the 
very  cream  of  what  we  now  have  would  in- 
clude these  sorts: 

Therese,  perhaps  the  grandest  Peony  in 
existence.  No  flower  lover  who  has  seen 
well  developed  blooms  of  Therese  could 
ever  forget  them.  The  flower  is  flat,  7 or 
8 inches  across,  looking  like  a loosely 
formed  rose,  and  of  a delicate  and  lovely 
pale  rose  color. 
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Le  Cygne,  probably  the  finest  white  yet  pro- 
duced; a magnificent  bloom  that  is 
rapidly  becoming  a great  favorite. 
Madame  Emile  Galle,  most  delicate  shade  of 
flesh  pink.  One  of  the  finest  for  color. 
Albatre  or  Avalanche,  two  varieties  almost  if 
not  quite  identical;  white  with  flesh  centre. 
Marie  Crousse,  an  unusual  shade  of  pale  pink, 
almost  a salmon  color. 

Grandiflora  (Richardson),  finest  of  the  late 
pinks,  ver>"  flat  flower,  pale  rose  color, 
delightfully  fragrant. 

James  Kelway,  palest  flesh  white,  loosely 
formed  flower  of  exquisite  beauty. 

Venus,  light  pink,  very  high  built  bloom  on 
extra  tall  stems. 

Duchesse  de  Nemours  (Calot),  pale  ivory 
white,  with  green  marks  near  the  centre; 
a grand  old  favorite. 

Jeanne  d’Arc,  a fine  big  bloom  of  mixed  petals 
in  pale  pink  and  yellow,  with  large  pale 
pink  guard  petals. 

Philomele,  a charming  plant  for  the  garden. 
The  flowers  consist  of  a row  of  broad 
pink  guard  petals,  and  tlien  a mass  of  deep 
honey  yellow  narrow  petals  in  the  centre, 
with  sometimes  a tuft  of  broader  pale 
pink  ones  in  the  very  heart  of  the  bloom. 
Marie  Lemoine,  late;  white  with  much  yellow 
interspersed.  A grand  sort. 

Eugene  Verdier,  rather  dwarf  growing;  a 
magnificent  bloom;  the  body  of  the  color 
pale  pink  but  yellow  lights  come  through 
from  the  base  of  the  petals  adding  a 
peculiar  richness  to  the  color. 

Madame  Boulanger,  the  best  Peony  known  to 
me  that  could  be  claled  mauve.  The 
color  is  a delightful  shade  of  very  pale 
mauve  rose. 

Baroness  Schroeder,  a grand  white,  and  one  of 
the  best  standard  sorts. 

Mile.  Leonie  Calot,  pale  flesh  pink  of  the  finest 
quality. 

Milton  Hill.  This  sort,  like  the  variety  Grandi- 
flora, was  raised  by  John  Richardson  in 
Dorchester,  Mass.  Milton  Hill  is  only 
now  beginning  to  be  recognized  at  its 
true  worth.  The  color  is  shell  pink, 
deepening  toward  the  centre;  but  there 
is  in  this  flower  a quality  of  color  that  is 
beyond  the  power  of  words  to  describe. 
Carnea  elegans  (Calot).  The  full  beauty  of 
this  sort  will  be  known  only  to  those  who 
mature  blooms  indoors.  It  is  very  sensi- 
tive to  sunlight,  and  the  flowers  fade 
quickly  in  the  open,  to  a toneless  white; 
indoors  they  preserve  an  enchanting  com- 
bination of  flesh  color  and  pale  yellow. 

To  the  above  list  there  will  be  new  ones  to 
add  as  time  goes  on;  many  growers  would  no 
doubt  resent  the  omission  of  some  of  their 
favorites  from  the  list  as  it  stands.  I speak 
out  of  my  own  experience  and  for  no  one  else. 

In  none  of  the  lists  so  far  given  have  I 
included  a deep  red  or  even  a full  pink.  That 
is  just  because  I have  tried  to  tell  the  truth,  . 
and  I do  not  consider  any  of  the  Peonies  in  the  j 
deeper  shades  of  pink  and  red  to  have  the  high 
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quality  of  the  whites  and  lijjlit  pinks.  I hose 
glowing  colors  “between  a blush  and  flame” 
that  are  the  glory  of  the  race  of  Tree  Peonies, 
are,  alas,  still  wanting  in  the  herbaceous  group. 
Most  of  the  pinks  we  now  have  are  a little 
heavy,  just  as  the  majority  of  dark  reds  are  a 
bit  too  much  toward  the  magenta;  yet  not  all. 

Those  who  aim  at  a collection  of  any  size 
will  naturally  w’ant  some  representatives  in 
the  deeper  shades  of  color;  and  my  next  selec- 
tion will  meet  their  needs. 

PEONIES  SELECTED  TO  COLOR 

The  group  which  follows  is  made  on  a rather 
more  liberal  principle  of  inclusion  than  any  of 
the  foregoing  lists,  and  is  meant  to  serve  as 


Some  single  Peonies,  like  great  Wild  Roses  with  hearts  of 
gold,  should  certainly  be  included  in  your  collection 

a guide  to  those  who  are  making  a more  repre- 
sentative collection,  and  who  do  not  therefore 
confine  themselves  to  varieties  of  the  highest 
quality  only. 

The  varieties  below  are  classified  by  color 
and  season,  and  include,  as  will  be  seen,  a good 
many  of  those  already  mentioned;  but  in  addi- 
tion also  the  best  of  the  full  pinks  and  dark  reds. 


White. 

Early:  Alba  sulfurea,  Candidissima 
Midseason:  Festiva  maxima,  M.  Dupont, 
Duchesse  de  Nemours,  IGroness  Schroe- 
der,  Avalanche,  La  Rosiere,  Le  Cygne 
Late:  Marie  Lemoine 
Pale  Pink. 

Early:  Therese,  Delicatissima 
•Vlidseason:  Mme.  Emile  Galle,  Venus, 

Mme.  Auguste  Dessert,  Kelway’s  Queen, 
L’Indispensable,  Triomphe  de  I’Exposi- 
tion  de  Lille 

Late:  Grandiflora,  Milton  Hill,  Maud  L. 

Richardson,  Mme.  de  Galhau,  Mme.  Bou- 
langer 

Pink  and  Yellow. 

Early:  Carnea  elegans.  Golden  Harvest 
Midseason:  Jeanne  d’.^rc,  Philomele,  Mme. 
de  Vatry,  Ciloire  de  Charles  Gombault 


There  are  Peonies  to  fit  all  varying  needs  and  desires,  as  well  as  f>ocketbooks  of  varying  depths.  So  don’t  hesitate  to  plant 
a quantity  this  year,  for  no  other  flower  in  the  garden  is  more  beautiful 


Full  Pink. 

Early:  M.  Jules  Elie 
Midseason:  Livingston,  Kelway’s  Queen 
Late:  Albert  Crousse,  Claire  Dubois 
Deep  Purple  Red. 

Midseason:  Felix  Crousse,  Tecumseh 
Darkest  Mahogany  Red,  without  Purple. 
Early:  Edouard  Andre 
Midseason:  M.  Martin  Cahuzac,  Adolpbe 
Rousseau,  Volcan 


The  excitement  with  which  the  true  Peony 
enthusiast  watches  from  year  to  year  the 
adv'ent  and  behavior  of  new  introductions 
feeds  to  no  small  extent  the  fires  of  his  love; 
but  for  the  more  casual  amateur  the  soundest 
policy  is  to  limit  the  attention  to  the  seasoned 
and  assured  favorites;  when  he  has  gathered 
together  a collection  of  say  50  of  the  best  of 
the  older  sorts  it  will  be  time  enough  to  join  the 
gamblers  who  are  betting  on  the  newcomers. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  curious  to 
try  some  of  the  newer  ones  that  have  not  yet 
definitely  taken  their  places  a few  names  are 
here  given  of  sorts  now  much  under  discussion 
in  the  Peony  world,  several  of  which  will  no 
doubt  be  among  the  extra  select  when  they 
have  made  themselves  better  known. 


Kelway’s  Glorious 
Soulange 
Sarah  Bernhardt 
Primevere 
La  France 


Tourangelle 
Mme.  Jules  Dessert 
Mignon 
Lamartine 
Alsace  Lorraine 


Mont  Blanc 


And  in  addition  to  these  there  are  some 
new  sorts  that  have  recently  been  put 
out  by  Mr.  Brand  of  Minnesota,  which 
have  earned  high  encomiums  from  con- 
noisseurs in  the  west;  none  of  them  how- 
ever, have  become  at  all  generally  known 
in  the  east,  and  we  shall  have  to  wait 
a few  years  still  before  any  final  word 
can  be  said  of  them. 

No  collection  of  Peonies  is  complete 
without  including  a few  of  the  singles. 
1 hey  are  not  so  good  as  the  doubles  for 
house  decoration,  and  are  short-lived  in 
the  garden;  but  when  at  their  best  they 
are  conspicuousl}'  good  plants,  well  worth 
some  space  in  the  garden.  A large 
number  of  different  named  sorts  have 
been  put  out,  but  they  are  too  much 
alike,  and  few  will  give  more  satisfaction 
than  many.  In  whites  there  is  nothing 
better  than  the  variety  Albiflora  The 
Bride,  a pure  white  with  golden  yellow 
stamens.  In  flesh  pinks  Clairette  is  very 
good;  and  in  darkTeds  Stanley  and  The 
Moor  are  both  brilliant  and  effective  gar- 
den plants. 


It  would  be  unjust  to  the  merits  of  the 
Peony  to  conclude  a discussion  of  varieties 
without  saying  something  of  the  many  sorts 
that  add  the  charm  of  fragrance  to  their 
other  good  qualities.  Among  those  named 
above  are  several  of  the  most  highly  scented 
kinds  we  have.  Fragrance  is  however  lacking 
or,  worse  than  that,  replaced  by  a disagreeable 
odor  in  most  of  the  dark  colored  ones  and,  as 
far  as  my  experience  goes  in  almost  all  of  the 
singles.  But  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can 
appreciate  good  odors,  I name  the  following: 

Candidissima  Baroness  Schroeder 

Le  Cygne  Venus 

Grandiflora  Milton  Hill 

Madame  Boulanger  Philomele 
Albatre  Madame  de  Vatry 

Duchesse  de  Nemours 

And  here  should  be  named  finally  a variety 
scarcely  good  enough  to  grow  for  its  beauty, 
but  found  in  almost  every  collection  because  it 
comes  into  bloom  early  and  has  a quite  extra- 
ordinary fragrance.  This  is  Edulis  superba, 
beloved  of  every  Peony  enthusiast  because  it 
ushers  in  for  him  the  season  of  bloom. 


The  English  Iris  has  a charming  grace  of  flower  with  slender  foliage,  and  is  well  worth  re- 
planting as  needed 


Intermixed  with  the  Germans,  the  English  Irises,  blooming  later,  provide  for  a succession 

of  bloom 


Irises  for  a Succession  of  Bloom  LAWSON  MELISH,  Ohio 

CONSTANT  FLOWERING  FROM  MARCH  TO  MID-JULY  NEXT  YEAR  FROM  ROOTS  PLANTED  AT  THIS  SEASON 


Let  me  admit  at  the  very  beginning 
that  I cannot  preserve  a semblance 
of  neutrality  when  any  member  of 
the  great  Iris  family  is  mentioned. 
If,  through  some  stern  decree,  I might  have  but 
one  flower  in  my  garden,  that  one  would  be  an 
Iris;  and  as  I have  a penchant  for  fairy  tales,  it 
would  be  the  delicate  blue  roof  Ins  of  Japan, 
I.  tectorum.  Just  how  this  came  to  be  the  roof 
Iris  is  an  enchanting  tale,  even  though  it  may 
be  a bit  of  fancy,  rather  than  fact. 

Many  years  ago,  when  Japan  was  in  the  grip 
of  a consuming  famine,  the  Emperor  com- 
manded his  subjects  to  dig  from  the  gardens  all 
flowering  things,  and  to  plant  grain.  I he  dear 
Little  women  were  in  despair;  because  it  was 
from  roots  of  the  tectorum  Iris  that  they  made 
their  face  powder — and  even  a famine  does  not 
conquer  vanity.  One  resourceful  little  thing 
moved  her  Irises  from  the  garden,  to  the 
thatch  on  her  roof;  others  were  quick  to  follow 
suit,  and  so  it  became  what  it  is,  and  can  to 
this  day  be  seen,  happily  waving  its  lovely  blue 
flag  from  many  bits  of  thatch! 

For  practical  convenience,  I consider  the 
Irises  in  succession  of  blooming,  rather  than  in 
their  more  technical  classification.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  have,  here  in  Ohio,  a constant  succes- 
sion of  bloom  from  March  until  about  the 
second  week  in  July,  by  planting  some  of  the 
later-blooming  Japanese  Irises  in  the  partial 
shade. 

THE  EARLIEST  TO  BLOOM 

d he  vecv  first  to  bloom  is  the  dwarf  I.  reti- 
culata; I have  flowered  it  at  Snowdrop  time,  in 
well  prepared  soil;  enriched  with  humus  {never 
use  organic  manure);  protected  from  the  north 
winds,  and  covered  to  the  depth  of  six  inches 
with  leaves  through  the  winter.  It  is  a tiny, 
dainty  thing,  deep  blue  purple,  and  in  form 
somewhat  like  the  Spanish  Iris,  bi?t  much 
smaller;  and  like  most  very  early  bloomers, 
short  stemmed.  If  so  desired,  it  may  be 
moved  when  in  flower,  provided  the  plants  are 
kept  moist  while  out  of  the  ground.  This  first 
of  Irises  is  shy  and  capricious,  and  needs  loving 
attention. 

Next  in  the  procession  are  the  pumila  var- 
ieties, which  look  quite  like  German  Irises  in 
miniature.  First,  comes  the  deep  purple,  of 
which  most  gardens  possess  at  least  a few;  the 
sky-blue,  pumila  coerulea,  is  much  lov'elier;  as 
is  the  new  hybrid,  Schneecuppe,  a large- 
flowered  white  variety.  1 he  pumilas  are  quite 
hardy,  and  prefer  a sunny,  dry  portion  of  the 


garden  for  their  home.  I cannot  like  the 
dwarf  Irises  used  as  edgers  for  the  taller  var- 
ieties; in  that  role  they  look  to  me  “out  of 
drawing,”  as  the  artists  would  say.  The  effect 
is  so  much  haiipier  if  they  are  used  in  flat 
drifts  near  rocks,  or  edging  borders  in  which 
the  taller  Irises  are  not  to  be  used. 

The  .Alpine  and  Crimean  hybrids  follow  the 
pumilas  closely;  their  flowers  are  both  larger 
and  longer  stemmed.  Stewart  is  a delicate 
primrose;  and  I he  Bride,  of  course,  pure  white; 
Fairy  combines  pale  and  deep  blue;  and  Grac- 
ilis is  a sweet  scented  beauty,  silver  gray  and 
lavender.  1 hese  hybrids  like  the  same  home 
conditions  as  the  pumilas. 

Ihe  Intermediate  Irises  are  the  result  of 
crosses  between  the  tall  bearded  (German) 
Irises  and  the  various  Crimean  hybrids.  They 
are  large  flowered,  sweet  scented  mostly,  of 
medium  height,  and  bloom  between  the  early 
dwarfs,  and  the  later  Germans.  They  are 
quite  hardy,  and  thoroughly  charming. 
Gerda,  cream  yellow;  Halfdan,  creamy  white; 
and  Queen  Flavia,  primrose  yellow,  are  all 
lovely;  Ingeborg,  one  of  the  recent  intro- 
ductions, is  a beautiful,  very  large  white 
flower.  The  Intermediates  are  vigorous,  and 
like  a sunnj-  well  drained  position. 

■A  DIFFICULT  LOT,  BUT  WORTH  WHILE 

The  illusive  “Mourning  Iris,”  I.  susiana, 
than  which  nothing  is  more  enchanting,  is  well 
worth  the  enthusiasm  she  demands.  It  is  the 
best  known  member  of  the  Onocyclus  group, 
speaking  technically,  which  has  very  distinc- 
tive flowers  and  is  not  easy  to  grow.  Irises  of 
this  group  have  only  one  flower  to  the  stalk  and 
are  curiously  veined  in  somber  colors.  Choose 
for  the  Mourning  Iris  a very  well  protected 
spot;  enrich  the  ground  with  bone  meal,  and  a 
liberal  supply  of  lime — either  in  the  form  of  old 
mortar  pounded  up,  or  lime  which  has  been 
thoroughly  air-slaked,  d amp  the  finished  bed 
as  firmly  as  possible,  and  have  the  surface 
raised,  to  drain  properly  and  promptly.  In 
the  autumn,  plant  the  bulbs,  just  covering 
them  with  earth;  and  pray  that  you  may  have 
success.  Cover  well  with  leaves,  and  a board 
or  two,  and  do  not  uncover  in  the  spring  until 
all  possible  danger  of  frost  is  over.  After  their 
all  too  short  season  of  bloom,  cover  the  bed 
with  old  glass-sash  or  boards,  to  protect  the 
plants  from  rain,  as  the  roots  must  be  kept 
perfectly  dry  during  the  resting  period.  Some 
persons  lift  the  bulbs  of  I.  susiana  immediately 
after  flowering,  dry  them  well  and  pack  away 


until  autumn.  If  planted  to  flower  in  front  of 
the  pale  pink  Darwin  Tulip,  Margaret,  or  the 
deep  mauve  breeder,  Chester  Jay  Hunt,  the 
combination  will  be  most  satisfying.  Dykes 
in  his  great  work,  “Irises,”  describes  I.  susiana 
as  looking  like  a piece  of  wet  newspaper,  on 
which  the  ink  had  run.  I respect,  most  pro- 
foundly, his  cultural  opinions  and  classifica- 
tions, but  cannot  admire  his  taste.  I.  susiana 
is  of  a shade  known  to  users  of  dress  materials 
as  taupe,  a brownish  gray  with  a pink  cast. 

1 he  flower  is  very  large,  about  two  sizes  larger 
than  the  typical  German  Iris,  and  is  borne  on 
an  eighteen  inch  stem. 

Iris  verna  (.Apogon  or  beardless),  a tiny, 

\ iolet  colored,  sweet  scented  native  of  Ohio,  is 
too  little  known;  it  is  free  blooming,  spreads 
rapidly,  and  requires  half  shade — a unique 
quality  among  Irises. 

Iris  cristata  (Evansia  or  crested)  is  another 
dwarf  beauty;  a native  of  our  Central  States; 
and  is  usually  found  creeping  quite  rampantlv 
on  damp  gravel  beside  streams.  The  ame- 
thyst blue  flowers  are  carried  on  three  inch 
stems,  or  I should  more  correctly  say  on  three 
inch  perianth  tubes,  since  in  reality  they  have 
no  stems  proper.  These  dainty  flowers  are 
charming  subjects  for  the  rock  garden. 

THE  GRE.AT  GROUP  OF  “ GERMANS” 

The  so-called  I.  Germanica  (Pogoniris  or 
bearded)  is  the  next  to  wave  its  many  colored 
flags  in  this  procession,  d'he  name,  “Ger- 
man,” as  applied  to  this  group  is  really  a mis- 
nomer, since  very  few  Irises  are  native  to 
Germany,  and  those  few  are  not  the  parents  of 
the  great  group  we  know  by  that  name.  In  1 
this  section,  the  first  to  bloom  is  the  old  re-  ; 
liable  deep  purple,  which  is  none  the  less  de-  i 
sirable  because  it  is  persistent  and  easy  to  | 
please.  I he  grayish  white.  Silver  King,  is  j 
early  too,  and  a companion  planting  of  these 
two  early  kinds,  results  in  enhancing  the 
beauties  of  both  varieties. 

For  convenience  of  description  I shall  divide 
the  Germanica  group  into  its  six  sub-sections, 
(i)  The  Pallidas  are  in  my  humble  estima- 
tion the  most  beautiful  of  the  bearded  Irises; 
with  their  handsome,  long  stemmed,  sweet 
scented,  grayish  blue  to  lavender  flowers;  and 
beautiful  wide  glaucous  foliage.  Pallida  dal- 
matica  is  to  be  found  in  many  gardens,  but  is 
often  confused  with  the  Florentine  Flag  (Orris 
root  Iris)  which,  however,  is  less  sturdy  and 
lacking  in  “ dignity.”  Moreover  the  foliage  has 
not  the  same  glaucous  gray  cast.  The  true 
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dalmatica  has  beautiful  clear  pale  blue- 
lavender  standards  with  slightly  darker  falls 
and  is  fragrant.  Some  growers  have  a way  of 
substituting  some  other  pallida  forms  for  this 
one,  but  the  true  dalmatica  may  be  also  dis- 
tinguished by  a distinct  sparkle  on  the  stan- 
dards, in  full  sunlight.  I.  pallida  Juniata 
shows  her  close  relationship  to  dalmatica,  but 
is  somewhat  darker  in  tone,  and  carries  her 
flowers  on  longer  stems.  These  two  gray-blue 
lavenders  planted  with  the  pale  primrose 
species,  I.  flavescens,  delight  the  eye;  and  if 
some  of  the  nameless  hybrid  Aquilegias  com- 
bining these  two  shades,  be  added,  the  result 
is  quite  perfect.  I.  pallida  dalmatica  is  charm- 
ing if  given  a place  near  the  pale  pink  Wiegela. 
Of  the  pinkish  lavenders,  or  mauves,  in  the 
Pallidas,  there  are  four,  making  a graduated 
shading  in  this  tone:  first,  the  lovely  Queen 
of  May;  then  Her  Majesty,  slightly  deeper; 
Trautlieb,  a white  ground  delicately  veined 
with  mauve;  and  Madame  Pacquette,  a deep 
rosy  purple.  The  names  given  here,  and  in  the 
subsequent  groups,  are  typical  rather  than 
selective.  For  the  modern  up  to  date  intro- 
ductions it  will  be  desirable  to  consult  the  cat- 
alogues of  the  specialists. 

(2)  The  Variegata  sub-section  I cannot 
like,  but  for  those  who  fancy  brilliant  yellows 

i they  are  valuable.  The  standards  of  the  var- 
iegatas  are  invariably  yellow,  and  the  falls 
veined  with  brownish  red,  giving  at  a distance 
a solid  effect.  Aureae  is  a brilliant  chrome 
yellow,  of  pure  color  without  veinings. 

, Maori  King  is  considered,  by  many  persons, 

I the  most  brilliant  of  these  yellow-crowned 
I Irises;  the  flowers  have  velvety  brownish  crim- 
i son  falls,  and  bright  yellow  standards,  and  are 
of  course  most  striking  in  appearance.  Iris 
! King  is  a glorified  form  of  this  and  Mad. 
j Neubent  is  perhaps  the  best  all  yellow  Iris  we 
I have. 

(3)  In  the  Amoena  sub-section  the  flowers 
: have  white  standards  and  falls  of  various 
j colors.  The  falls  of  Mrs.  H.  Darwin  have  a 

network  of  fine  lavender  lines  at  the  base,  and  I 
!|  find  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful;  Donna  Maria 
1 is  another  lovely  white  tinged  with  lavender, 
j (4)  d o the  Squalens  sub-section,  belong  all 
||  the  Irises  with  ashen  violet,  almost  trans- 

S parent  standards,  and  bronze  or  coppery  falls. 

In  the  garden  they  look  rather  like  some 
il  colored  fabric  which  had  been  left  too  long  in 
strong  sunlight;  but  when  used  for  house  ar- 
rangement they  are  beautiful,  against  a neutral 
tinted  wall.  An  artist  has  suggested  that  if 
planted  against  the  pale  green  of  a newly 
leaved  Japanese  Maple,  the  effect  should  be 
very  nice.  Philadelphus  makes  a harmonious 
I background  for  these  Squalens  Irises. 

' (5)  fhe  Neglectas  are  of  various  shades  of 

lavender  and  purple.  Black  Prince,  a very 
dark  velvety  purple  is  beautiful,  but  seems 
difficult  to  establish;  Othello,  a tall  and  lovely 

1 flower,  has  blue  lavender  standards,  and  dark 
velvety  purple  falls.  The  pretty  ones  in  this 
section  are  indeed  legion. 


Tucked  away  in  coi  ners  of  a rockery,  the  dwarf  Irises  are 
perhaps  most  effective 


What  a well  established  root  of  German  Iris  may  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  do  if  given  a fair  chance  to  grow 


(6)  The  flowers  in  the  Plicata  or  Aphilla 
sub-section,  have  color  applied  to  their  white 
petals  as  if  they  had  been  embroidered  with 
what  those-who-sew  would  call  the  long-and- 
short  stitch.  Madame  Chereau  is  perhaps 
the  best  known,  and  best  loved  of  this  lot,  with 
her  beautiful  blue  lavender  “stitched”  edges. 


The  enchanting 
Mourning  Iris  be- 
longs to  a group  dif- 
ficult to  grow.  It 
has  one  flower  to  a 
stalk.  Color  taupe 
gray,  with  veins  of 
madder  brown 


All  these  so-called  German  Irises  are  hardy, 
almost  to  the  point  of  being  “fool  proof,”  but 
they  have  a few  preferences:  to  be  planted  in 
moist,  undrained  soil  is  quite  fatal;  if  planted 
in  the  shade  they  will  manage  to  keep  alive, 
but  will  flower  most  sparingly,  if  at  all.  All  of 
this  branch  of  the  family  like  a well  drained, 
sunny  home  where  the  rhizomes,  or  root  stocks, 
can  bake  thoroughly  after  the  blooming  season. 
In  planting,  the  rhizomes  should  be  only  just 
covered  with  earth.  , Unless  very  well-rotted 
manure  can  be  had,  bonemeal  is  the  best 
fertilizer;  in  no  case  should  fresh  organic 
manure  be  used.  All  Irises  prefer  to  be  left 
undisturbed,  but  they  increase  so  rapidly  that 
if,  after  a year  or  two,  you  wish  to  use 
your  increase  for  new  beds,  do  not  hesitate  to 
separate.  In  separating,  pull  the  roots  apart, 
do  not  cut  them  with  a spade.  .'August  or  early 
September,  while  the  plant  is  resting,  is  the 
best  time  for  moving  or  separating;  but  prop- 
agation can  be  done  by  cutting  the  growing 
eye  (with  a piece  of  root  attached)  immediately 
after  flowering. 

If  edging  or  carpeting  plants  are  allowed 
to  crowd  into  the  Iris  clumps,  the  blossoms  will 
be  poor  the  following  year.  Directly  after  the 
flowering  period  the  leaves  should  not  be 


trimmed,  or  cut  away;  but  in  the  autumn,  after 
they  have  turned  brown  they  may  be  cut,  for 
if  left  they  retain  moisture,  which  tends  to  rot 
the  roots',  or  else  make  a happy  resting  place 
for  slugs. 

Irises  look  happiest  if  planted  in  longish, 
natural  looking  groups,  with  a delicate  green 
or  open  background.  I tried  German  Iris 
alone,  in  a stone-edged,  stone-walled  border; 
with  the  result  that  the  poor  dears  looked  like 
prisoners  in  a cell.  Miss  Jekyll,  in  one  of  her 
charming  books,  suggests  a planting  of  Irises 
with  Lupines,  which  arrangement  should  be 
ever  so  nice.  Dr.  Wilhelm  Miller  speaks 
of  the  coarser  foliaged  flowers,  such  as  the 
Irises,  as  giving  a “masculine”  effect;  and 
suggests  a generous  use  of  the  plants  of  a 
delicate,  or  feathery  character,  the  “fem- 
inine,” with  the  coarser  ones,  to  produce  a 
thoroughly  happy  and  harmonious  arrange- 
ment. 

I find  that  by  planting  English  Irises  be- 
tween the  earlier-blooming  ones,  I ha\  e a nice 
succession  crop  of  flowers  from 
the  same  space.  Gladiolus  are 
also  a good  “filler”  with  Irises. 
In  the  garden  of  a friend,  poet’s 
Narcissus  gives  early  bloom  between 
German  Irises,  and  the  joining  of 
these  two  is  thoroughly  consistent, 
since  they  both  like  a well-drained, 
sunny  situation,  and  the  Ins  leaves 
soon  cover  the  ripening  Narcissus 
foliage. 

Here  endeth  the  great  Germanica  family, 
but  before  we  pass  on  to  the  .‘\pogons,  I want 
to  mention  two  other  beautiful  Pogoniris — or 
Iris  bearing  a beard  on  the  falls:  Amas,  the 
exquisite  tall,  purple  flower,  which  was  first 
sent  from  Amas,  .\sia  Minor,  to  Sir  Michael 
Foster  in  England;  and  albicans,  the  pure  white 
form  of  the  Elorentine  Iris,  variously  known 
also  as  Madonna,  Princess  of  \\  ales;  it  is  a 
beautiful  flower  with  unusually  long  falls,  and 
no  collection  should  be  without  it. 


IRISES  FOR  SUMMER  BLOOM 


The  Irises  which  carry  us  on  into  the  summer 
in  the  garden,  are  beardless  Irises;  they  have 
more  grass-like  foliage,  and  like  moisture  bet- 
ter than  the  others.  Our  native  blue  Water- 
Flag,  I.  versicolor,  starts  to  bloom  while  the 
Germanicas  are  at  their  height;  it  thrives  in 
marshy  places,  and  does  not  e\  en  object  to  wet 
feet  over  the  winter — a rare  quality  among 
Irises. 
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Japanese  Iris  blooms  late,  giving  bloom  freely  in  midsum- 
mer. Sweet  Alyssum  in  foreground 

I.  pseudacorus  is  another  moisture  lover,  and 
has  an  alba  form  which,  to  my  mind,  is  much 
lovelier  than  the  deep  yellow  type.  The 
Siberian  Irises  (which  are,  by  the  way,  natives 
of  Europe  as  well  as  Siberia),  are  a joy,  and 
should  be  in  every  garden.  1 he  pale  blue, 
George  \\  allace,  is  one  of  the  most  enchanting 
flowers  I know;  and  sibirica  acuta,  a dwarfer 
one,  blue  veined  with  white,  is  distinct  and 
lovely.  The  Orientalis  forms.  Blue  King  and 
Snow  Queen,  are  truly  royal  in  their  beauty. 
I he  sibiricas  and  orientalis  have  abundant  and 
beautiful  grass-like  foliage;  and  when  well 
established,  are  very  generous  with  their 
flowers.  Near  a stream  or  pond  they  seem 
most  at  home,  but  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  crowns  are  above  the  water-line.  They 
may  be  grown  as  well  in  a sunny  border,  but 
should  be  watered  in  dry  weather. 

If  some  one  could  develop  a Spanish  Iris 
(I.  Xiphium)  which  had  good,  abundant  fol- 
iage, he  would  indeed  do  the  gardening  world  a 
service.  In  early  spring  when  the  first  green 
appears,  the  novice  is  sure  that  onions  were 
planted  by  mistake;  but  the  flowers  are  so 
lovely  and  so  useful  for  cutting  that  these 
orchid-like  blossoms  should  not  be  condemned 
for  their  lack  of  foliage.  I grow  them  m rows, 
in  the  picking  garden,  and  omit  them  from  the 
garden  proper.  I hey  are  of  the  easiest  po.s- 
sible  culture,  and  the  bulbs  are  so  inexpensive, 
that  they  should  be  grown  by  the  thousands, 
even  though  they  do  have  to  be  replanted 
every  three  or  four  years.  La  d endresse,  is  a 
lovely  deep  cream;  Louise,  white  with  lilac 
shading;  Flora,  a beautiful  white;  and  Thun- 
derbolt, a most  interesting  beauty  of  bronzy 
brown. 

Of  the  English  Irises  (I.  xiphioides)  the  pure 
white,  Mont  Blanc,  is  my  favorite;  it  is  the  one 
so  largely  used  in  England  for  cut  flowers,  and 
deserves  its  such  general  use  there.  I he  other 
varieties  I have  tried  look  too  splotchy  to 
please  me.  I he  foliage  of  the  English  Iris  is 
somewhat  better  than  the  Spanish,  but  has, 
too,  a decided  oniony  look.  .Another  quality 
they  have  in  common  is  their  lack  of  increase, 
and  dying  out  altogether  after  a few  years. 
I he  monspur  Iris  having  similar,  larger  flowers 
are  stronger  growing  plants  too  and  bloom 
about  the  same  time. 

Iris  tectorum,  the  Japanese  roof  Iris,  is 


delicate,  hard  to  please,  and  does  not  seem  to 
like  us  very  well,  but  for  romance  sake  “ if  you 
don’t  at  first  succeed,  try,  try,  try  again”  to 
coax  her  to  yield  her  heavenly  blue  flowers. 

1 he  stately  I.  ochroleuca  (spuria)  grows 
some  five  feet  high,  has  good  foliage,  and 
beautiful  ivory-white  flowers  with  an  orange 
blotch  at  the  base  of  the  falls.  It  likes  a moist, 
but  not  wet  situation;  as  does  the  I.  longipetala 
superba  (spuria),  with  her  exquisite  porcelain 
blue  flowers,  the  falls  of  which  are  exception- 
ally long  and  gold  touched  at  the  base.  These 
two  Irises  adapt  themselves  most  beautifully 
to  waterside  planting,  but,  as  with  the  Si- 
berians, the  crowns  should  be  set  above  the 
water  line. 

I.  foetidissima  or  Gladwyn’s  Iris,  has  to  its 
credit,  purple,  beardless  flowers,  bright  scarlet 
seed-pods — which  are  most  attractive  in  win- 
ter^ — and  evergreen  foliage;  a by  no  means 
scant  list  to  recommend  it.  For  situation,  it 
requires  a dry,  sunny  place;  and  it  may  well  be 
planted  near  the  house,  since  it  is  attractive  in 
the  winter  as  well  as  summer. 

1 he  Japanese  Iris  (I.  Kaempferi)  is  a whole 
subject  in  itself.  If  only  the  names  of  var- 
ieties could  be  definitely  settled,  and  all  com- 
mercial growers  compelled  to  use  them,  what  a 
joy  life  would  be!  L'nder  present  conditions, 
it  IS  best  to  buy  a collection  from  some  reliable 
grower,  and  be  sure  that  they  are  carefully 
labelled;  or,  better  still,  go  to  the  gardens  of 
some  nursery  and  take  your  own  notes  of 
colors  and  combinations.  My  favorite  is  a 
large  flowered,  three  petaled  white  one, 
delicately  suffused  with  sky  blue  at  the  base  of 
the  petals.  In  my  first  garden,  I had  a 
beautiful  group  of  this  cloud-and-sky  Iris,  but 
alas,  in  transplanting  myself  to  a larger  garden, 
I lost  it.  That  was  some  years  ago;  and  not 
until  this  spring  have  I been  able  to  track  a few 
of  these  heavenly  flowers  to  their  lair,  and 
thence  to  my  borders.  There  is,  too,  a most 
beautiful  pure  white  variety,  with  just  a touch 
of  gold  at  the  base  of  the  petals:  and  one  with 
mauve  pencilings,  which  is  very  lovely;  in  fact, 
very  few  of  the  Japanese  Irises  are  anything 
but  lovely.  1 hese  Irises  like  considerable 
moisture  at  budding  and  flowering  time,  and 
will  repay  soakings,  with  larger  and  finer 
textured  flowers.  In  some  gardens  in  Japan,  a 
small  stream  is  changed  in  its  course,  to  flood 
the  Iris  fields  at  budding  and  flowering  time. 
If,  however,  they  are  allowed  to  stand  in  water 
through  the  winter,  the  result  is  invariably 
fatal.  1 he  roots  increase  in  an  open  circle, 
and  when  this  circle  is  completely  filled,  they 
may  be  separated,  to  give  additional  plants; 
if  not,  leave  them  undisturbed.  1 he  last  of 
August,  or  early  September,  is  the  best  time 
for  planting  or  separating,  and  if  it  cannot  be 
attended  to  at  this  time,  should  be  left  until 
spring,  as  the  winter  heaving  of  newly  set 
plants  is  often  disastrous.  It  is  possible  to 
grow  the  Japanese  Irises  without  much  moi.s- 
ture,  if  the  ground  is  kept  thoroughly  culti- 
vated, and  is  never  allowed  to  bake  into  a 
solid  crust. 

SPEAKING  GENER.ALLV 

It  is  hard  to  come  to  any  general  conclusions, 
but  it  may  be  valuable  to  remember,  that  the 
great  group  of  the  Pogoniris  (which  includes 
the  pumila,  the  intermediate,  the  germanicas, 
and  all  those  ha\  ing  a distinct  beard  at  the 
base  of  the  falls)  likes  a sunny,  well  drained 
situation.  1 he  ground  should  be  prepared  by 
digging  as  deeply  as  you  are  willing  —but  at 
least  1 8 inches — adding  some  air-slaked  lime 
and  either  bone  meal  or  very  well-rotted  man- 
ure (but  never  fresh  manure,  which  is  death- 
dealing to  the  rhizomes).  1 hese  Pogoniris  like 


some  moisture  during  the  growing  and  flower- 
ing season,  but  after  that  the  plants  rest  and 
ripen,  by  sun  baking,  for  the  following  years’ 
bloom.  Water,  other  than  what  the  heavens 
send,  should  be  withheld  during  this  time,  un- 
less there  should  be  a continued  draught,  in 
which  case  a watering  will  be  appreciated. 
Finely-ground  bone  meal  stirred  about  the 
plants  in  the  early  spring  will  repay  you  with 
flowers  of  increased  size.  It  is  pleasant  to  feel 
that  one’s  plants  are  properly  cared  for,  but  for 
those  who  have  but  little  time,  it  may  be  well 
to  say,  that  most  of  the  Pogoniris  can  live 
through  an  astonishing  amount  of  neglect, 
practically  naturalizing  themselves.  The  only 
thing  really  fatal,  is  to  be  planted  in  a wet 
place.  If  the  planting  must  be  put  off  until 
spring,  take  heart,  for  I ha\  e often  had  spring 
planted  Irises  of  this  group  bloom  nicely  the 
first  year. 

The  Apogon  or  beardless  Irises,  to  which 
group  belong  the  Siberian,  orientalis,  versi- 
color, pseudacorus,  and  Japanese,  do  not  like 
lime  in  the  preparation  of  the  bed;  well-rotted 
cow  manure,  or  bone  meal  with  the  addition  of 
some  leafmold  are  the  best  foods  for  this 
tribe.  I he  Apogons  like  moisture,  and  unless 
planted  near  a stream  or  pond,  should  be  gen- 
erously watered,  especially  at  budding  time; 
and  the  ground  should  be  kept  cultivated.  As 
said  before,  unless  the  planting  can  be  done 
early  in  the  autumn,  it  had  better  be  deferred 
until  spring. 

I he  hosts  of  green  worms  which  sometimes 
attack  the  Japanese  Ins  leaves  can  be  suc- 
cessfully destroyed  with  one  or  two  sprayings 
of  arsenate  of  lead.  And  the  green  aphis  which 
is  rather  fond  of  the  buds  of  this  same  Iris, 
succumbs  to  an  application  of  any  good  nico- 
tine solution. 

The  bulbous  Iris  must  be  planted  in  the 
autumn;  the  Spanish  likes  a warm,  rich  soil, 
but  alas,  disappears  after  a few  years.  The 
English  Iris  can  stand  a somewhat  colder, 
wetter  soil  than  the  Spanish  but  seems  really 
happy  almost  anywhere. 

If  wanted  for  house  decoration,  Iri.ses  should 
be  cut  when  in  full  bud  and  allowed  to  open  in 
the  house;  the  flow’ers  will  be  slightly  deeper  in 
tone,  and  quite  perfect,  since  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  gather  any  quantity  of  fully 
opened  flowers  without  crushing  some  of  the 
delicate  petals. 


Iris  Silver  King  (German),  with  Stachys  lanata,  edging  a 
flagged  walk 


HANDLING  CROPS  FOR  LATER  FLOWER— PLANTING  FOR  CHRISTMAS  AND  EASTER 


Roses  are  now  growing  so  rapidly  that  a 
little  top  dressing  of  bone  meal  will 
be  beneficial;  also  keep  all  diseased 
^ leaves  picked  off  and  do  not  let  the 
soil  get  covered  with  moss;  watch  carefully  for 
mildew  and  use  sulphur  when  the  mildew  first 
shows.  Red  spider  must  be  kept  in  check  by 
frequent  sprayings  on  fine,  sunny  days. 

Snapdragon  plants  intended  for  forcing 
should  now  be  benched  if  you  have  not  already 
done  so.  Use  the  very  richest  soil  mixture 
possible  (one-third  well  rotted  manure  to  two- 
thirds  soil  from  the  compost  heap  and  add 
about  one  part  of  bonemeal  to  twelve  of  this 
mixture).  Select  a cool  house  without  bottom 
heat,  if  possible.  Get  the  Carnations  planted 
in  the  benches;  if  put  off  too  long,  you  won’t 
get  any  early  winter  flowers,  and  that  is  the 
one  great  asset  of  the  Carnation — filling  in  the 
hardest  part  of  the  whole  year,  December  and 
January.  Violets  should  be  transplanted  from 
the  field  to  the  greenhouse  or  frame  this 
month,  giving  a rich  soil  and  keeping  them  well 
cultivated  and  all  runners  removed.  Frequent 
applications  of  lime  water  will  keep  the  soil 
sweet.  If  you  want  Sweet  Peas  during  the 
early  winter,  the  early  part  of  September  is 
the  last  chance  to  sow  seed.  It  takes  just 
three  months  from  seed  to  bloom,  using  the 
winter  flowering  types  of  course.  The  other 
kind  won’t  do  at  all.  Huy  the  very  best  seed 
you  can  procure,  regardless  of  price,  and  give 
rich  soil. 

Hard-Wooded  Plants  for  Forcing.  Such 
things  as  Genista,  Acacia,  Oleander,  etc., 
which  are  to  be  forced,  must  now  be  gradually 
“hardened  up”  giving  the  plant  a chance  to 
ripen  the  wood.  A gradual  reduction  of  the 
water  at  the  roots  will  accomplish  this  purpose. 
Start  very  cautiously,  however,  if  you  don’t 
want  the  plant  to  lose  its  foliage. 

Potted  fruits  that  have  finished  their  crops 
should  now  be  placed  out  of  doors  and  care 
should  be  exercised  with  the  watering;  they 
must  not  be  overwatered  or  the  growth  will  get 
soft  and  sappy,  which  is  not  advisable  just 
prior  to  their  dormant  period.  Water  regu- 
larly but  sparingly  so  the  growth  will  ripen 
thoroughly  before  the  resting  period. 

Hydrangeas  intended  for  forcing  should  be 
brought  indoors  and  kept  growing  for  just  as 
soon  as  buds  form  growth  terminates.  Fre- 
quent applications  of  liquid  manure  are 
usually  advisable. 

Potted  Annuals  and  Shrubs.  All  the 
potted  plants  in  the  frames  that  are  intended 
for  forcing  (such  as  the  Cineraria,  Calceolaria, 
Primula,  Cyclamen,  Daisy,  etc.)  must  be  kept 
growing  now.  I hey  must  be  shifted  into 
larger  pots  if  they  become  pot  bound  and  the 
shift  should  be  made  large  enough  to  carry 
them  over  the  winter. 

Schizanthus,  Stocks,  Mignonette,  Clarkia, 


and  other  annuals  that  force  well  should  be 
sown  now.  1 hese  can  be  grown  along  in  pots 
or  placed  in  the  benches  when  large  enough; 
pots  are  perhaps  preferable  as  they  give  a bet- 
ter chance  to  shift  the  plants  around,  which  is 
often  necessary  when  a large  variety  of  plants 
is  grown  in  a small  area. 

Prepare  late  in  the  month  to  pot  up  all  the 
forcing  plants  that  have  been  growing  in  the 
outside  border  (Bouvardia,  Eupatorium, 
Azalea,  Stevia,  Wisteria,  Lilac,  Deutzia,  etc.). 
Take  care  of  them  until  they  have  established 
themselves  in  the  pots  after  which  they  can  be 
placed  in  a storage  pit  or  cool  greenhouse  until 
wanted  for  forcing. 

When  Heat  is  Essential.  This  is  the 
critical  time  with  Gardenias;  they  must  be  kept 
constantly  growing  now  if  flowers  are  wanted 
this  winter.  Plenty  of  plant  food  in  the  soil 
and  an  abundance  of  heat  are  essential;  and 
spray  frequently  to  keep  the  mealy  bug  in 
check.  Fire  heat  is  a necessity  for  this  plant 
from  now  on. 

Poinsettias  require  abundance  of  heat,  and 
must  be  kept  growing  vigorously.  Frequent 
applications  of  liquid  manure  are  advisable 
after  the  plants  have  become  pot  bound. 

Time  to  Plant  Bulbs.  Just  as  soon  as 
they  are  received.  Pots  can  be  used  for  those 
that  are  intended  for  decorative  work,  while 
boxes  are  best  for  those  that  are  intended  for 
cutting.  1 he  hardy  types,  such  as  1 ulips. 
Narcissus,  and  Hyacinth,  can  be  buried  in  a 
trench  outdoors;  the  tender  types,  such  as 


Here  is  a combination  in  the  greenhouse  of  heat  lovers, 
including  Gardenias,  Poinsettias,  tomatoes.  Chrysan- 
themums, etc. 


Lilies  and  Freesias,  must  be  placed  in  a frame 
where  they  can  be  protected  later  on. 

Summer  flowering  bulbous  plants,  such  as 
Achimines,  fancy-leaved  Caladium,  Summer 
Callas,  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  etc.,  should  now 
be  ripened  up.  Gradually  reduce  the  water 
until  the  foliage  turns  yellow;  then  the  pots 
can  be  stored  on  their  sides  in  a cool  green- 
house where  the  plants  won’t  get  any  water. 

Greenhouse  Vines.  All  vines  that  are 
planted  out  permanently  in  the  greenhouse, 
such  as  Allamanda,  Bougainvillea,  Lapageria, 
Plumbago,  Hoya  and  Stephanotis,  should  now 
have  the  water  at  the  roots  partially  reduced 
until  the  foliage  begins  to  turn  slightly,  show- 
ing that  the  wood  is  thoroughly  ripened. 
Those  that  are  evergreen  must  not  be  allowed 
to  dry  up  so  the  foliage  is  ruined.  You  can 
very  easily  tell  by  the  condition  of  the  foliage 
when  you  have  gone  far  enough.  Keep  the 
plants  in  this  condition  until  it  is  desirous  to 
start  them  into  active  growth  again. 

Many  plants  grown  in  the  greenhouse  re- 
quire supporting  in  various  ways,  such  as 
strings  for  the  Asparagus  plumosus  (Smilax) 
to  twine  on;  stakes  for  Lilies  and  other  tall 
flowering  plants;  a trellis  of  some  description 
for  the  Sweet  Peas;  brush  for  beans  and 
Freesias;  supports  for  Carnations.  These 
matters  should  all  be  attended  to  early  as 
plants  that  require  supporting  are  ofttimes 
totally  destroyed  by  neglect  now. 

Vegetables.  Mushrooms  may  be  enjoyed 
in  due  season  if  a start  is  made  now  to  prepare 
the  bed,  by  gathering  the  necessary  drop- 
pings. The  important  item  in  the  care  of  the 
droppings  is  never  to  allow  them  to  burn,  keep 
them  watered,  if  necessary,  until  you  have 
enough  to  make  up  the  bed.  Turn  at  least 
once  a day  during  the  period  when  they  are 
being  collected. 

Tomatoes  must  not  be  neglected,  for  if  the 
wood  once  hardens  or  gets  thin  and  spindly 
you  cannot  expect  first  class  results.  Keep 
the  plants  well  supplied  with  plant  food  and  do 
not  grow  them  too  warm,  and  do  not  neglect  to 
keep  the  vines  well  supported.  Tap  the  canes 
when  in  flower.  1 his  will  cause  the  pollen  to 
fly,  pollenizing  the  other  flowers  and  helping 
the  set. 

Beans  can  be  sown  this  month;  and,  if  they 
are  sown  every  three  weeks  during  the  winter, 
you  can  have  a continuous  supply  of  this  vege- 
table all  winter.  Merely  give  a fairly  rich  soil 
and  a temperature  ranging  from  fifty  to  sixty 
degrees.  Cauliflower  can  also  be  had  the  en- 
tire winter  by  properly  timed  successional 
sowings  about  every  two  to  three  weeks. 
Practically  every  plant  “heads  up”  in  the 
greenhouse.  Lettuce  for  forcing  in  the  frames 
or  cool  greenhouse  should  be  sown  now,  and 
every  two  or  three  weeks.  Do  not  sow  a great 
lot  of  seed  at  one  time. 


E\  ER^  circle  lias  a beginning  and 

an  end,  even  if  it  is  sometimes  ^ 
hard  to  locate  them.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  garden  circle  usualU’  is 
supposed  to  be  in  April,  but  as  a matter  of 
fact  September  might  be  more  accurately 
taken  as  the  starting  point;  it  marks  the  end 
of  this  year’s  gardening  for  most  crops,  and 
should  mark  the  beginning  of  the  prepar- 
ations for  next  year’s  garden. 


HE  MONTH' 
REMINDER 


S middle  of  the  day,  in  autumn,  and  so 
as  to  let  in  fresh  air  occasionally  dur- 
ing moderate  days  in  midwinter,  it  will 
aid  very  materially  in  keeping  the  vegetables. 


AUGUST,  1916 


For  reckoning  dates,  the  latitude  of  New  York  City  is  generally 
taken  as  a standard.  In  applying  the  directions  to  other 
localities,  allow  six  days’  difference  for  every 
hundred  miles  of  latitude 


The  most  important  work,  of  course,  this 

month  is  harvesting.  After  all  the  time,  the  work  and  the  expense 
that  has  been  put  into  the  production  of  garden  crops  it  is,  of  course, 
only  a matter  of  common  sense  to  save  everything 
arvesti^,  the  saved.  Every  fall  hundreds  of  thousands 

on  s ig  JO  go  waste  in  small  gardens  which 

might  have  been  utilized  to  cut  down  the  winter’s  ever  growing  gro- 
cery bill.  Some  of  this  waste  is  due  to  ignorance  and  some  to  laziness, 
but  the  greater  part  results  from  lack  of  preparedness  in  the  harvesting 
season;  crops  are  spoiled,  or  lost  by  frost  before  we  realize  that  they 
might  have  been  used.  Get  busy  at  once  with  the  task  of  saving 
everything  that  can  be  saved  in  your  garden  this  fall. 

Preparation.  Preparedness  in  the  harvesting  season  even  for  a small 
garden  involves  a great  deal  more  than  merely  determining  that  you 
will  save  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
you  can.  \ ou  must  know  in  advance 
iust  how  each  vegetable  or  fruit  is 
to  be  handled,  what, you  are  going  to 
keep  it  in,  and  where  it  will  keep  best. 

Some  things  will  have  to  be  made  or 
secured  while  there  is  danger  of  frost, 
while  others  may  be  left  until  snow 
flies. 

Equipment.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  to  procure  in  advance 
is  a full  line  of  “ containers”  to  hold 
the  diflFerent  fruits  and  vegetables 
you  may  be  planning  to  keep.  These 
usually  may  be  procured  now  without 
trouble,  but  a few  weeks  later  there  is 
likely  to  be  a scarcity  of  them  and  if 
you  wait  until  you  are  in  immediate 
need  of  them,  you  are  likely  to  go 
without.  It  is  essential  to  have  con- 
tainers of  different  kinds  because 
some  vegetables  to  be  kept  at  their 
best  demand  a free  circulation  of  air 
about  them,  while  others  should  be 
packed  in  some  moisture-retaining 
material  in  tight  boxes.  The  matter 
of  convenience  is  also  another  very 
important  point.  At  your  grocer’s 
you  can  get  second-hand  “slat”  or 
vegetable  barrels  and  slatted  vege- 
table or  onion  crates.  Barrels  are 
frequently  used  for  storing  vege- 
tables, but  the  ordinary  light  cracker 
box  which  holds  about  a bushel  is 
both  more  convenient  and  cheaper. 

I hese  can  be  procured  at  a price 
varying  from  four,  hve  to  ten  cents 
apiece,  if  you  will  ha\’e  your  grocer 

save  them  for  you  m advance.  These  boxes  are  excellent  for  keeping 
apples  and  other  fruits  and  such  vegetables  as  parsnips,  salsify,  turnips, 
beets  and  carrots,  which  should  be  kept  well  supplied  with  moisture. 
They  are  also  convenient  for  packing  late  celery  for  blanching  in  the 
cellar  for  winter  use.  Onions,  melons,  small  squash,  tomatoes,  to  be 
ripened  indoors  will  keep  better  in  open  or  slatted  crates.  The  latter 
cost  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  apiece. 

Storage.  Perhaps,  of  more  importance  than  the  “containers”,  is 
the  place  in  which  your  fruits  and  vegetables  are  to  be  kept.  Gener- 
ally both  a very  cool  and  rather  moist  place  (such  as  a summer  storage 
room)  and  a warm  exceptionally  dry  place  (like  an  attic  or  a second 
story  room  near  a chimney)  can  be  utilized  to  the  best  advantage. 
Some  fruit  and  vegetables  require  the  former  and  others  the  latter  con- 
dition, to  keep  best.  Above  all  things,  however,  the  storage  room 
should  be  perfectly  clean.  Get  it  ready  now — the  longer  between  the 
time  you  “clean  it  out”  and  the  time  you  put  your  fruit  and  vegetables 
into  it  the  better.  Cellar  room  should  be  thoroughly  dry  and  well 
aired  as  well  as  clean,  and  preferably  given  a coat  of  whitewash  each 
season.  If  the  cellar  is  not  provided  with  good  ventilation,  now  is  the 
time  to  put  in  a window  or  two.  Should  the  cellar  be  so  arranged  as 


Plant  this  Month 


^Vegetables,  under  glass:  Lettuce,  radish,  beans;  to- 
matoes, cucumbers  and  melons  if  wanted  for  winter  use. 

^Vegetables,  outside,  for  zvintering  over:  Spinach,  onions 
(seed),  perennial  onions.  For  "^dormant”  planting  just  be- 
fore frost:  Beets,  carrot,  swiss  chard,  lettuce,  onions, 
smooth  peas,  radish,  parsnips,  spinach,  turnips.  Replant 
rhubarb  roots. 

^Flowers, /or  under  glass:  Alyssum,  Snapdragon,  Aspara- 
gus, Candytuft,  Gypsophila,  Heliotrope,  Mignonette, 
Klorning  Glories  (dwarf),  Nasturtiums  (dwarf),  Stevia, 
Stocks,  Sweet  Peas,  etc. 

^Flowers,  for  wintering  in  frames:  Pansies,  Beilis  per- 
enms,  Myosotis,  and  other  half-hardy  perennials  and  bi- 
ennials (see  August  Reminder).  Transplant  July  and 
August  seedlings. 

^Flowers,  outside:  Hardy  perennials, such  as  Iris,  Peonies, 
Larkspur,  Phlox,  Lychnis.  Divide  and  replant  old  clumps. 

* Bulbs,  out  of  doors,  for  hardy  border,  bulb  border,  and 
naturalizing:  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Daffodils,  Hyacinths, 
Crocus,  Chionodoxa,  Crown  Imperials,  Fntillaria,  Scilla, 
Snowdrop,  English  and  Spanish  Iris,  and  hardy  Lilies. 

^Bulbs,  for  forcing  and  growing  indoors:  Achimenes, 
Allium,  Anemone,  Calla,  Crocuses,  Freesias,  French 
Roman  Hyacinths,  Gladiolus,  Oxalis,  Tulips,  Narcissus, 
Hyacinths,  Lilies  (suitable  kinds  only). 

^Sbrubs  and  Trees:  Hardy  deciduous  shrubs,  such  as 
Berberis,  Deutzias,  Forsythia,  Spirea,  etc.;  and  deciduous 
ornamental  trees,  such  as  Maples,  Elms,  etc. 

^[Fruit  Trees:  Only  where  climate  is  favorable  for  fall 
planting;  and  even  then  preferably  not  the  “stones.” 


'^HE  following  very  briefly  put  directions 
A will  give  an  idea  of  the  methods  to  be 
pursued  with  various  vegetables  and  fruits: 
Beans.  To  can  in  glass  or  tin.  If  dry. 
How  to  under  cover  to  shell  later. 

Harvest  beans  may  be  stored,  poles 

' and  all. 

Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and  Brussels  Sprouts:  Cabbages  may  be  hung 
up  bv^  the  roots  two  or  three  together  from  the  rafters,  or  stored  in 
“slat”  barrels.  Cauliflower  may  be  protected  where  growing  by 
marsh  hay.  Take  up  immature  plants  with  soil  and  transplant  to 
deep  frame,  keeping  dark.  Brussels  sprouts  same  as  cabbage,  or  they 
may  be  left  out  as  frost  improves  them. 

Melons  and  other  cucurbits  are  easily  injured  by  frost.  Gather  be- 
fore danger  from  this  source,  leaving  a couple  of  inches  of  vine  on  either 
side  of  the  stem.  Immature  fruits  will  ripen  gradually  after  storing. 
Brush  off  all  soil,  handle  with  the  greatest  care  so  as  to  prevent  any 
bruising  and  leave  in  a sheltered,  sunny  place  until  time  for  storing. 

Lettuce  and  salad  plants.  At  a threat  of  freezing  weather,  cover  rows 
with  straw  or  marsh  hay,  transplant  small  plants  to  coldframe,  pre- 

ferably  under  a double-glass  sasb,  and 

cut  back  foliage  to  prevent  wilting. 

Celery.  “ Bank  up  ” or  bleach  with 
convenient  individual  plant  blanch- 
ers  for  early  use.  For  fall  use  store 
in  well-drained  trench  deep  as  celery 
is  on  outside.  For  winter  use  put  a 
little  moist  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cracker  box  or  other  “container”; 
pack  plants  in  tight  and  at  the  ap- 
proach of  severe  weather  store  in  the 
cellar. 

Potatoes.  Store  in  coolest  place 
available  as  soon  as  dry  after  digging. 
Dig  sweet  potatoes  before  hard  frost, 
and  store  in  driest,  warmest  place 
available. 

Options.  Pull 


immediately;  let 
tops  die  down  and  rake  over  ever\’ 
day  until  dry.  Store  in  open  shed 
until  danger  of  freezing,  remove  tops, 
and  store  in  cellar  in  open  crates. 

Root  crops.  Beets,  carrots,  tur- 
nips, rutabagas,  carrots  and  parsnips 
and  salsify  are  all  handled  in  much 
the  same  way,  except  that  the  latter 
may  be  left  out  all  winter  without  in- 
jury. For  convenience,  however,  the 
greater  part  of  even  these  should  be 
stored.  Dig  before  ground  freezes. 
In  removing  tops,  do  not  cut  too 
close;  leave  the  “crown,”  so  root  will 
not  bleed.  Pack  in  sand  or  sphag- 
num moss  in  convenient  boxes,  and 
store  with  potatoes. 

Tomatoes.  Do  not  let  tomatoes  go 
to  waste.  Early  this  month  cut 


away  soft  growth  and  small  fruits  to 
hasten  development  of  half  grown  tomatoes.  Just  before  frost  gather 
all  fruits,  and  sort  carefully.  Green  ones,  stored  in  straw  in  empty 
coldframe,  will  ripen.  Green  fruits  in  dry  cellar,  packed  in  straw,  or 
left  on  vines,  hung  up  after  trimming  off  foliage,  will  mature  slowly 
for  some  weeks. 

Sweet  corn.  Cut  and  shock  just  before  first  hard 
ears  on.  Use  ears  from  outside  of  shock  first.  Others  wi 
condition  for  .some  time. 

Peppers  and  Eggplants.  Just  before  hard  frost,  gather,  and  store  in 


frost,  leaving 
11  keep  in  good 


open  crates  in  medium  temperature. 


EARLY  THIS  MONTH 


DON’T  let  the  work  of  harvesting  cause  you  to  overlook  the  op- 
portunities for  planting  which  there  will  be  during  the  next  two 


to  let  cold  air  in  readily  at  night  and  to  be  kept  closed  during  the 


weeks.  There  is  probably  no  important  phase  of  garden  work  more 
frequently  overlooked  than  fall  planting. 

Send  in  orders  early  for  hardy  perennials  and  her- 
baceous plants,  deciduous  trees,  bulbs.  Peonies,  hardy 
Lilies  and  other  ornamental  stock  which  can  be  planted 
at  this  time,  much  of  which,  although  it  could  be  left  untd  spring,  is  bet- 
ter planted  now,  because  you  now  have  more  time  than  you  are  likely  to 
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have  next  May  and  because  you  will  get  better  results  the  first 
season. 

Sow  early  vegetables  and  flower  seeds  for  stock  for  this  winter  in  the 
srreenhouse  or  in  coldframes.  Tomatoes  started  now  will  do  for  winter 
forcing.  A little  lettuce  should  be  sown  every  two  or  three  weeks;  just  a 
pinch  or  so  in  a flower-pot  saucer  or  small  seed  pan,  as  you  will  prob- 
ably not  want  more  than  two  or  three  dozen  plants  at  a time. 


Have  you  yet  tried  the  double  glass  sash  ? Lettuce  and  other  similar 
plants  will  grow  much  more  rapidly  and  to  a larger  size  with  these  than 
with  the  ordinary  single  glass  sash.  Even  in  cold  climates  they  will 
carry  you  through  until  after  Christmas  without  any  additional  cov'er- 
ing  over  the  glass.  By  all  means  try  a two  or  three  sash  frame. 

BEFORE  THE  END  9F  THE  MONTH 


' i 'HE  ground  which  the  various  crops  have  occupied  should  either  be 
seeded  down  with  a cover  crop  or  prepared  for  winter  by  trench- 
ing. If  any  manure  is  available  spade  it  in  and  in  the  spring  the  ground 
will  be  in  the  best  condition  for  giving  the  plants  a quick  start.  A 
, mixture  of  rye  and  vetch  for  Northern  sections,  or  a mixture 

Down’’  vetch  and  crimson  clover  where  the  winters  are  not  too 

severe  for  the  latter,  will  give  a good  sod  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter to  spade  under  in  the  spring.  Rye  and  vetch  can  be  sown  until  the 
time  snow  flies  but,  of  course,  the  earlier  they  are  put  in  the  better, 
should  the  ground  be  wanted  again  early  in  the  spring. 

1^0  YOU  capture  some  of  the  blue  ribbons  at  your  local  exhibits,  or 
are  you  one  of  the  kind  who  neglect  to  show  anything  and  then 
talk  about  what  you  have  at  home  when  the  premium  cards  are  being 
distributed?  Begin  to  get  exhibits  ready  now;  mark  the  best  speci- 
mens  of  the  vegetables  to  be  saved  for  the  exhibition 
Prize  Wini^r?  ^^d  clean  and  trim  up  any  plants  you  may  want 

to  show.  Old  pots  may  be  made  like  new  with  a mix- 
ture of  sand,  water,  and  elbow  grease.  A little  judicious  disbudding 
will  give  larger  and  finer  flowers.  Careful  preparation  goes  a long  way 
toward  getting  decisions  where  the  quality  of  the  vegetables  may  be 
nearly  the  same. 

tpYEN  the  smallest  space  should  have  some  glass  for  use  during  the 
' fall  months,  at  least.  If  you  already  have  frames  look  them  over 
carefully  and  do  any  necessary  repairing.  Bank  them  up  on  the  outside 
with  soil  or,  better  still,  coal  ashes.  In  choosing  a situation  for  new 
frames  remember  that  drainage  is  just  as  important  as 
“Glass”  R^d  shelter.  A few  inches  of  cinders  under  the  soil  in  the 
^ frame  will  give  good  drainage  even  on  low  land.  The 
bed  for  the  frame  may  be  built  up  a foot  if  necessary.  Old  frames  may 
be  made  tight  for  several  years  by  covering  on  the  outside,  or  both  in- 
side and  outside,  with  a good  grade  of  roofing  paper,  the  amount  re- 
quired being  very  little.  If  your  sashes  are  old  and  loose,  but  not  bad 
enough  to  require  reglazing,  they  may  be  made  sufficiently  tight  for 
several  years  by  going  over  the  old  putty  after  thoroughly  cleaning  with 
liquid  putty.  Remember  the  life  of  the  sash  and  frames  will  depend 
very  largely  upon  your  keeping  them  protected  by  paint  from  moisture. 
W hy  not  give  them  a coating  of  “outside  white”  now  to  prepare  them 
for  winter  use? 


CWEET  PEAS,  onion  sets,  perennial  onions  and  a number  of  hardy 
^ vegetables,  such  as  cabbage,  turnips,  onions  and  spinach  may  fre- 
quently be  planted  late  in  the  fall  for  spring  growth.  The  idea  is  to  get 
the  seed  in  so  late  that  it  will  not  germinate  this  fall.  If  you  wish  to 
attempt  this  method  of  planting  be  sure  to  select  a well-drained  spot; 
prepare  it  as  you  would  for  planting  in  the  spring  and  plant  just  before 
freezing  weather  is  to  be  expected. 

'LJ’.'WE  you  provided  plenty  of  bulbs  for  inside  blooms  this  winter? 

I his  method  of  winter  gardening  has  the  great  advantage  that 
practically  all  the  work  can  be  done  at  one  time.  Provide  a rich, 
friable  soil;  see  that  pots  or  bulb-pans  are  well  crocked;  and  place  the 
Bulbs  f r bulbs  firmly  in  the  soil,  so  that  they  are  barely  covered. 

Indoors  Label  each  kind  carefully  and  store  in  a dark,  cool  cellar 
or  in  a well-drained  trench  outside,  to  make  root-growth. 
The  great  secret  in  bulb  forcing  is  to  get  a strong  growth  before  the 
plant  is  brought  to  light  and  heat  where  the  tops  will  start,  whether  they 
are  placed  in  the  greenhouse,  a deep  frame,  or  the  living-room.  If  the 
bulbs  are  to  be  kept,  after  planting,  in  a trench  or  pit  they  can  be  cov- 
ered with  two  feet  or  so  of  soil  and  fine  cinders,  mixed  in  the  proportion 
of  about  one  to  two.  See  the  articles  on  pages  44-47. 


I 


F YOU  are  attempting  to  grow  strawberries  by  the  hill  system,  as 
suggested  in  last  month’s  Reminder,  be  sure  to  keep  them  well 
cultivated,  and  all  runners  pinched  off,  if  you  want  a full  crop  next 
season.  If  they  are  making  a rank  growth  now  a good  dressing  of 
u i.  wood  ashes  worked  into  the  soil  should  be  given. 

emem  er  t e Pansies  or  other  half-hardv  biennials  or  per- 
Strawberry  Patch  ■,  , j-r'  iuL  ^ 

ennials  to  be  started  m rrames  should  be  trans- 
planted to  their  winter  quarters  to  get  well  established  before  severe 
freezing.  I he  sooner  they  are  transplanted  after  they  are  large  enough 
the  better. 


A S WE  have  suggested  before — and  more  than  likely  will  suggest  a 
good  many  times  again — clean  and  burn  up  every  bit  of  garden 
rubbish — plant  tops  and  trimmings,  old  plant  supports,  etc. — which 
could  possibly  make  a nesting  place  for  eggs  or  hibernating  insects. 
Mow  off  or  burn  any  weedy  spots  which  have  been  neglected  in  the 
vicinity  of  your  garden. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS 

FROM  EVERYWHERE 

Platycodons  and  the  Winter 

A BOUT  five  years  ago  I planted  a Platy- 
codon  in  my  garden.  Since  that  time  it 
has  had  no  winter  protection  whatever  and 
during  the  last  winter  a portion  of  the  roots 
were  exposed  to  the  open  air,  yet  this  summer 
this  plant  is  larger  and  healthier  than  ever. 

After  this  experience  I think  I may  say  that 
Platycodons  do  not  “winter  kill”,  at  least  not 
in  this  latitude. 

Norristown,  Pa.  J.  B.  G. 

A “Pastel”  Flower  Bed 

TN  G.ARDEN  beds,  one  usually  has  different 
colors — or  different  plants  in  different  beds 
— but  different  circumstances  require  different 
treatments.  At  a cottage  we  rented  for  the 
summer  there  was  one  large  circular  bed  four- 


teen feet  in  diameter,  in  a somewhat  small 
yard,  with  one  long  narrow  bed  against  the 
fence. 

In  this  long,  narrow  bed,  to  our  great  delight, 
we  found  a row  of  old-fashioned  garden  Lilies 
coming  up,  but  how  to  get  flowers  in  different 
kinds  and  colors  for  our  dining-table  all  summer 
with  only  one  bed — big  though  it  was — seemed 
a poser.  I had  brought  some  seeds  with  me 
of  various  annuals,  but  not  enough  of  any  one 
kind  to  fill  the  big  bed.  I therefore  emptied 
all  my  seeds  into  one  cup,  mixed  them  thor- 
oughly and  sowed  them  all  in  the  big  round 
bed!  There  were  red,  pink,  and  white  large 
single  Poppies,  double  white  snowball  Poppies, 
Cornflowers  and  Calliopsis;  and  I planted  a 
row  of  Nasturtiums  along  the  fence  back  of  the 
Lilies. 

d here  are  times  in  our  career  when  “the 


Gods  in  their  courses  fight  for  us,’’  and  a 
“blind  pig  does  sometimes  find  an  acorn,”  to 
use  an  inelegant  but  expressive  phrase.  Never 
was  there  such  a wonderful  French  picture  as 
we  had  when  these  flowers  came  into  bloom! 
They  all  bloomed  together,  except  the  Nas- 
turtiums, which  made  a pretty  green  back- 
ground. The  reds  and  pinks,  yellows  and 
blues  all  Intermingled,  being  softened  by  the 
white  Poppies  in  the  bed;  and  this  riot  of 
lovely,  vivid  colors,  against  the  stately  row  of 
garden  Lilies  (with  their  delicious  fragrance) 
and  surrounded  by  the  green  grassy  walks, 
made  a garden  that  everybody  stopped  to  see. 

Later  on,  when  the  Lilies  were  all  off,  the 
Nasturtiums  hid  the  fence  and  bloomed  all 
summer.  We  took  the  Poppies  and  Corn- 
flowers out  of  the  round  bed  and  left  the 
Calliopsis,  which  blooms  indefinitely  if  kept 
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from  seeding,  and  filled  that  bed  with  Asters. 
\\  e were  sorely  tempted  to  use  all  colors  of 
Asters  to  get  the  same  effect,  but  decided 
against  it  and  used  only  lavender  and  white — 
Lavender  Gem  and  Semples  Branching  \\  hire 
-\sters  which  bloom  at  the  same  time,  and  are 
in  bloom  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle 
of  September  if  you  keep  cutting  the  flowers  as 
they  open.  In  this  way,  we  had  flowers  all 
summer  long  in  only  two  flower  beds! 
Pennsylvania.  C.vmille  Hart  Irvi.ne. 

Coldframes  for  Fall  and  Early  Winter 

T AST  fall,  while  visiting  a home  garden 
lover  in  one  of  the  cities  upstate,  I found 
he  was  greatly  delighted  over  a little  experi- 
ment which  he  had  carried  out  with  lettuce. 
He  had  a row  of  young  lettuce  in  the  garden 
which  would  have  been  destroyed  by  freezing, 
but  at  the  proper  time  he  constructed  a small 
box  36  inches  wide  and  72  inches  long  oyer 
which  he  placed  a sash.  The  sash  was  taken 
offd  uring  the  warm  Indian  summer  days,  but 
replaced  eyery  night.  By  so  doing  it  was  pos- 
sible for  him  to  enjoy  lettuce  grown  under  this 
“box-sash”  at  Thanksgiving  time. 

1 he  same  idea  could  be  utilized  by  many 
home  gardeners  and  they  could  thus  prolong 
the  natural  season  for  produce,  not  only  with 
lettuce  but  radishes,  and  many  other  vege- 
tables can  be  grown  in  the  sash  in  the  fall. 
Prepare  the  ground  very  carefully  underneath 
the  coldframe  and  sow  radish  seeds  during  the 
middle  or  last  of  September.  Take  off  the 
sash  during  the  day  when  warm,  or  only 
slightly  raise  the  sash  if  the  da\" s are  cool.  Re- 
place the  sash  or  lower  it  on  cold  nights. 

Careful  attention  as  to  watering  must  be 
given,  being  careful  not  to  water  the  plants  to- 
ward night,  but  in  the  morning  onljT  The 
rule  regarding  watering  is  to  do  it  on  a rising 
temperature.  Radishes  will  then  be  ready  to 
consume  during  November,  and  could  ac- 
company lettuce  on  thanksgiving  Day. 

New  York.  A.  E.  Wilkinson. 

A Few  Simple  Color  Combinations 

TN  M\  garden  which  is  limited  to  the 
amount  that  I can  take  care  of  personally, 
there  have  been  in  the  past  year  a few  effects 
of  color  that  seem  to  be  worth  passing  on. 


A not  oI  color  in  which  the  dominant  note  is  the  blue  of 
the  Larkspur 


To  begin  with  the  earliest;  in  a corner,  with 
a background  of  old  stone  wall,  there  was  a 
group  of  Safrano  double  Tulips,  with  pink  Rose 
d’Amour  and  Salvator  Rosa  Tulips  in  front — a 
little  color  picture  that  made  me  draw  a 


quicker  breath  every  time  I passed  it.  Un- 
luckily the  early  Torgetmenots,  planned  for 
the  foreground,  failed  to  sur\  ive  an  unusually 
trying  .\Iarch.  but  I hope  they  will  be  there 
next  spring,  to  add  their  delicate  blue  to  the 
harmony.  I know  it  is  the  fashion  to  decry 
double  I ulips,  but  I can  never  do  without 
Safrano,  with  its  exquisite  pale  yellow  flushed 
with  rose  as  it  ages. 

1 he  most  satisfactory  planting  of  late  Tu- 
lips that  I have  tried  was  a combination  of 
deep  purples,  lavenders,  wine  reds  and  browns, 
pale  rose  and  yellow  against  a background  of 
shrubs.  For  this  I used  Velvet  King,  Heloise, 
Godet  Parfait,  Jaune  d’Oeuf,  Dream,  Ruby, 
Rose  Tendre,  Melicette,  Corydon,  and  Alice.  I 
think  Ruby  could  have  been  spared,  and  pos- 
sibly a fewd  ulips  of  a brighter  pink  could  have 
been  added  effectively;  but  when  looking  at 
the  group,  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  anything 
could  be  lovelier.  Heloise  is  a most  wonderful 
d ulip,  in  color  a curious  shade  between  wine 
red  and  wine  brown — indescribable  but  ex- 
ceedingly lovely. 

One  of  the  charming  happenings  of  the 
spring  was  a pink  Aquilegia  that  blossomed 
near  a group  of  pink  Lupines,  and  repeated  al- 
most exactly  the  color  of  the  Lupines.  In 
front  of  the  latter  was  a thick  mass  of  Sutton’s 
Royal  Blue  Forgetmenots,  up  through  which 
Stachys  lanata  pushed  its  velvety  gray  leaves, 
while  one  pale  pink  'Torgetmenot  carried  down 
the  color  of  the  Lupines. 

One  of  the  loveliest  things  in  my  garden  last 
year  was  a new  planting  of  year  old  Del- 
phinium, unusual!}'  fine  hybrids,  set  about  two 
and  a half  feet  apart,  d'he  bed  looked  so  bare 
that  I sowed  a quantity  of  seed  of  the  annual 
white  Gypsophila  and  pink  Saponaria  vaccaria 
between  the  plants.  The  young  Delphinium 
grew  only  about  two  feet  high,  and  the  sight  of 
their  large  blossoms  in  all  shades  of  blue,  en- 
veloped, as  it  were,  in  a cloud  of  dainty  pink 
and  white,  was  something  long  to  be  re- 
membered. 

I would  suggest  that  if  Asters  are  grown  in 
beds  by  themselves,  as  I grow  the  greater  part 
of  mine,  it  adds  wonderfully  to  the  effect  if  a 
row  of  Schizanthus  is  put  in  front  of  them. 
In  our  cool  New  Hampshire  climate  the 
Schizanthus  has  a very  long  season;  mine  was 
continuously  in  flower  from  July  nth  to  Sep- 
tember 30th. 

One  more  suggestion  to  those  who  grow  iris 
by  itself.  If  the  latest  flowering  Darwin 
I ulips,  in  shades  of  pink  and  crimson,  are 
scattered  between  the  Ins,  the  color  effect  is 
greatly  enhanced.  I use  the  pale  yellow 
Tulip,  Miss  Wilmott,  also  in  the  Iris  beds.  Of 
course  one  must  be  sure  to  choose  the  Tulips 
that  flower  latest,  or  they  will  be  gone  before 
the  Iris  blooms. 

New  Hampshire.  A.meli.a  McIntosh  Meyer. 

A Five  Dollar  Pergola! 

^ I ''HE  Boss-man’s  pride  in  life  lies  in  his  six- 
teen  varieties  of  Oleanders,  his  fifteen- 
foot-high  trellis  of  Plumbago  capensis,  the 
Allamandas,  the  glowing  Hibiscus,  and  the 
dancing,  colorful  annuals  of  his  city-lot'garden; 
and  many  a time  he  fain  would  have  rested 
from  his  labors  therein,  and  feasted  his  eyes, 
had  there  been  something  upon  which  to  have 
eased  his  bones! 

But  the  garden  space  was  too  precious  to 
allow  for  the  orthodox  pergola,  so  the  problem 
was  to  find  such  a combination  as  should 
prove  an  asset  and  not  a liability  upon  the 
place.  Much  chewing  of  the  pro\  erbial  “rag” 
and  a pencil  brought  forth  the  eye  and  body- 
satisfying  garden  seat  shown  in  the  picture. 


This  pergola  was  placed  just  where  the 
abrupt  drop  (15  ft.)  between  the  front  and  back 
gardens  begins.  A winding  brick  walk — laid 
herring-bone  fashion — leads  from  the  street 
to  the  pergola,  the  pergola  itself  being  floored 
with  brick.  Eight  persons  can  be  seated  com- 
fortably. The  space  between  the  seats  is 
ample  for  a portable  tea  table  or  tea  wagon. 


A resting  place,  in  the  midst  of  a small  garden,  for  the 
gardener’s  tired  bones! 


The  vines  upon  the  pergola  are  of  coral  Honey- 
suckle or  \\  oodbine,  as  we  Southerners  know 
it,  and  instead  of  being  twined  about  the  up- 
rights, rise  directly  from  the  ground  to  the  top 
of  the  cross  beams  about  the  middle  of  the 
backs  of  the  seats. 

The  cost  of  this  pergola  was  under  five  dol- 
lars. The  lumber  was  ordered  cut  to  measure 
and  came  to  four  dollars.  Paint,  nails,  and 
“angle  irons”  (to  give  solidity  to  the  structure) 
made  the  rest.  Labor  is  not  included  as  the 
Boss-man  has  a hand  with  tools  and  made  the 
whole  thing,  plus  one  coat  of  paint,  in  a day — 
the  second  coat  went  on  later.  The  brick  we 
had  on  hand.  The  material  and  measure- 
ments were  as  follows: 

2 pieces  lumber  4 x 4 in.  x 6 ft.  8 in.  used  as 
sills  and  buried  level  with  the  ground,  to 
anchor  the  four  uprights  upon. 

4 uprights  4 X 4 in.  .X  6 ft.  6 in. 

2 beams  4 x 2 in.  x 9 ft.  8 in.,  ends  beveled 
back  8 in. 

7 beams  4x2  in.  X 7 ft.  6 in.  long,  ends 
be\  eled  8 in. 

For  the  seat  part,  we  used: 

4 posts  4x4  in.  X 4 ft.  6 in.  These  are 
sunk  in  the  ground  to  allow  for  backs  of  seats 
34  inches  high. 

16  slats  25  X 2 in.  x6  ft.,  set  in.  apart 
they  form  back  and  seat  of  bench.  Back  of 
bench  is  slanted  to  comfortable  angle.  1 he 
height  of  seat  from  floor  is  17  in.;  height  of 
seat  back  is  145  in.  and  depth  of  seat  14  in. 

We  also  had  2 angle  irons  for  steadying  the 
uprights  to  the  sills  and  used  i|  qts.  of  white 
outside  paint  and  78  bricks  for  floor  of  pergola. 
The  labor  was  done  in  one  day. 

Florida.  Mrs.  M.  M.  Lauder. 
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Darwin  Tulips  for  Forcing 

' I 'HE  following  DaiAvin  Tulips  have  been 
recommended,  by  a specialist  in  Tulips, 
for  forcing  into  successional  bloom.  1 hey  may 
be  planted  at  the  same  time:  Wm.  Copeland, 
lilac  rose;  Erguste,  violet;  Bartigon,  red;  Prof. 
Rauwenhauf,  cherry  rose;  Pride  of  Haarlem, 
rosy  carmine;  Wm.  Pitt,  dark  crimson;  Mr. 
Farncombe  Sanders,  scarlet. 
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Peterson’s 
Perfect  Peonies 

Again  Prove  Invincible 

At  the  National  Exhibition  of  the  American 
Peony  Society,  held  in  New  York  last  June,  and  in 
competition  with  the  leading  growers  of  the  coun- 
try, they  won  first  prize  for  the  best  25  varieties. 

A week  later,  in  Boston,  at  the  big  exhibition  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  this 
achievement  was  duplicated;  in  fact,  my  Peonies 
won  six  chief  first  prizes  out  of  seven  entries. 

“Peterson’s  Perfect  Peonies”  are  the  natural 
result  of  23  years  of  enthusiastic  — yes,  loving 
devotion. 

They  are  Peonies  of  accomplishment  and  not 
merely  those  of  clever  advertising,  which  may 
never  have  won  a prize. 

The  modern  Peony  is  the  greatest  flower  of  our  day. 

How  about  it  this  fall? 

1916  catalogue  now  ready — it’s  free. 

GEORGE  H.  PETERSON 

Rose  and  Peony  Specialist 
Box  50  FAIR  LAWN,  N.  J. 


Rosiere 


There  are  Specialists  and  Specialists 


Scores  of  letters  like  these: 

From  Stevens  Point,  Wis. — “I  am  enclosing  an 
order  for  more  Peonies  this  fall.  I have  had 
plants  from  other  dealers,  but  never  any  that 
blossomed  as  yours  did  the  first  year.  On 
twelve  plants  there  were  over  one  hundred 
blooms,  as  large  and  full  as  those  on  plants 
which  were  set  out  two  years  before.” 


From  Duluth,  Minn. — “The  box  of  Peonies 
arrivetl  in  perfect  condition  and  were  the 
wonder  of  all  who  saw  them.  They  were  three 
or  four  times  as  large  as  those  received  from 

and and . I shall  certainly 

recommend  you  to  all  of  my  friends,  and 
send  to  you  whenever  I want  Peonies  in  the 
future.” 


From  Winnipeg,  Canada — “The  seventy-seven 
varieties  of  Peonies  you  sent  me  this  fall,  came 
to  hand  while  1 was  absent  from  home,  and  the 
gardener,  with  over  twenty-five  years’  experi- 
ence here  and  in  England,  reported  on  my 
return  that  he  had  never  seen  such  fine  roots 
sent  out  by  any  gro^ver.  From  the  reports  I 
have  had  from  others  I quite  concur  in  his 
good  opinion.” 


fhere  are  lots  of  POOR  Peonies;  why  not  have  the  benefit  of  really 
expert  advice?  Our  fame  is  nation-ivide;  everywhere  the  supremacy 
of  our  Peonies  is  established.  It  is  because  we  are  specialists  in 
a sense  which  possesses  a REAL  value  and  significance;  that  is. 


WE  GROW  PEONIES 
-NOTHING  ELSE 

“OUR  REPUTATION  HAS  BEEN  BUILT  ON  THE  QUALITY  OF  OUR  STOCK” 

and  they  cost  no  more  from  us 

DISTINCTIVE  CATALOGUE  NOW  READY 


Mohican  Peony  Gardens,  300  Sinking  Spring,  Penn’a 


Advertisers  will  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magazine  in  writing — and  we  will,  too 
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Plant  MOONS’  EVERGREENS  in  Early  Autumn 

Use  them  to  adorn  house  foundations;  to  screen  objectionable  buildings;  to  decorate  lawns  generally. 
Moons’  have  an  Evergreen  for  Every  Place  and  Purpose.  This  stock  has  developed  a symmetry 
of  form  and  vigor  of  growth  that  insure  attractive  plantings. 

Send  for  catalog.  Better  still  describe  the  planting  you  have  in  mind,  and  get  our  estimate  of 
cost  for  Evergreens  that  give  you  enjoyment  the  year  round. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY 

Nurserymen 

Makefield  Terrace  Morrisville,  Pa, 


The  Moon  Nursery  Corporation 
White  Plains,  N,  Y. 


Philadelphia  Office 
21  South  Twellth  Street 


Start  a Fernery 

Brighten  up  the  deep,  shady  nooks  on  your  lawn,  or  that  dark  porch  comer— just 
the  places  for  our  hardy  wild  ferns  and  wild  flower  collections.  We  have  been 
growing  them  for  25  years  and  know  what  varieties  are  suited  to  your  conditions. 
Tell  us  the  kind  of  soil  you  have— light,  sandy,  clay— and  we  will  advise  you. 

GILLETT’S  Ferns  and  Flowers 

will  give  the  charm  of  nature  to  your  yard.  These  include  not  only  hardy  wild 
ferns,  but  native  orchids  and  flowers  for  wet  and  swampy  spots,  rocky  hillsides 
and  dry  woods.  We  also  grow  such  hardy  flowers  as  primroses,  campanulas, 
digitalis,  violets,  hepaticas,  trilliums  and  wild  flowers  which  require  open  sunlight 
as  well  as  shade.  If  you  want  a bit  of  an  old-time  wildwood  garden,  with  flowers 
just  as  Nature  grows  them,  send  for  our  new  catalogue  and  let  us  advise  you  what 
to  select  and  how  to  succeed  with  them.  We  are  glad  to  call  on  you  and  advise  you 
regarding  woodland  planting  and  natural  gardens.  Price  for  this  is  reasonable. 

EDWARD  QILLETT,  3 Main  Street,  Southwick,  Mass. 


Double  Value  This  Month 

I his  unusual  “get  acquainted”  offer  enables  you  to  pro- 
vide for  a lovely  display  of  Early  Single  Tulips  at  almost 
no  cost.  The  regular  price  for  these  bulbs  is  too  for  ^i.oo 
but  I will  send  double  value,  200  good  plump  bulbs,  well 
mixed  as  to  color,  all  for  only  $1.00,  if  you  mention  this 
magazine.  Order  now.  Satisfactory  bulbs  guaranteed. 

Clarence  B.  Fargo,  Desk  6,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Other  Specials:  50  Hyacinths,  or  100  Nar- 

cissus— doable  value — lor  only  $1.00. 


Iris  and  Phlox — 

Are  two  of  the  best  plants  for  the  hardy  garden. 
I have  a large  collection  of  both  plants,  but  am 
not  able  to  list  them  in  this  space;  my  collection 
includes: — 


40  varieties  Japanese  Iris $2.50  per  doz. 

10  varieties  Japanese  Iris, 
extra  strong 5.00  per  doz. 

40  varieties  German  Iris 1.50  per  doz. 

10  varieties  German  Iris,  extra 
strong 3.00  per  doz. 

25  varieties  Hardy  Phlox 1.50  per  doz. 

12  varieties  Phlox,  extra  strong, 
selected  3.00  per  doz. 

Just  say  how  many  you  want  and  mail  your  check  to-day. 

ADOLF  MULLER— De  Kalb  Nurseries 

Norristown  Pennsylvania 


“Grandpa  and  I grew 
these  peonies.  Want 
some  ?” 

IRIS 

and 

PEONIES 

Send  for  Price  List 

, GEORGE  N.  SMITH 

Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 


Iris  from  Seed 

D AISING  Iris  from  seed  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  pastimes  imaginable.  One 
never  knows  what  to  expect  in  the  coming 
blossoms!  The  seeds  should  be  well  matured 
before  planting,  either  by  taking  off  the  bolls 
as  they  begin  to  open  and  allowing  them  to  I 
ripen  thoroughly,  or  by  covering  them  with  a I 

piece  of  netting  over  the  plant  to  prevent  loss.  ' 

1 hey  should  be  planted  early  in  the  fall  in  a 
sunny  spot  and  in  soil  which  has  a good  drain- 
age. 

We  planted  some  seeds  in  September  one 
year,  but  they  did  not  germinate  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  Then  the  little  pointed  leaves 
peeped  through  the  ground  and  grew  so  rapidly 
that  in  the  autumn  they  were  sturdy,  vigorous 
plants.  We  kept  the  soil  about  them  well 
stirred  and  watered  them  as  they  seemed  to  re- 
quire, but  did  not  fertilize  them  at  all.  In  the  ' 

fall  they  were  sending  out  little  side  shoots,  as  J 

the  Iris  usually  does  when  preparing  to  bloom,  i, 

but  we  were  greatly  surprised  by  their  display  | 

of  blossoms  the  following  spring.  One  plant  | 
sent  up  four  stalks  of  flowers,  another  three  I 
and  several  two  each.  A few  produced  seed 
pods  which  we  removed  lest  they  should  ex-  i 
haust  the  strength  of  the  young  plants.  | 

It  is  said  to  require  three  years  for  young 
Iris  plants  to  produce  flowers,  but  under 
favorable  conditions  the  time  may  be  much 
shortened.  From  a bed  of  i6o  year-old  plants, 
we  have  had  blooms  from  125,  many  of  them 
very  beautiful  and  several  decidedly  different 
from  any  of  the  parent  plants. 

New  Jersey.  A.  A.  Kent. 


Preparing  for  the  Winter 

SOW  winter  kale  and  spinach  in  drills 
about  two  feet  apart  to  allow  for  horse 
cultivation.  Sow  Big  Boston  lettuce  in 
frames  first  of  September  to  be  transplanted  to 
coldframes  the  end  of  the  month  when  there 
are  two  leaves  on  the  plants.  Force  rapidly  by 
applications  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  by  rich 
earth  in  the  frames.  A great  deal  of  rotted 
cow  manure  is  most  necessary.  Give  plenty 
of  air  to  the  frames  in  the  day  and  shade  from 
the  very  hot  sun  with  the  lath  sash.  Glass 
sash  are  not  necessary  unless  the  days  and 
nights  are  cool.  A quick  growing  lettuce  like 
the  May  King  or  the  Hanson  should  be 
planted  now  and  forced  rapidly  to  be  used  in 
the  early  fall. 

Dig  Irish  potatoes  when  vines  die  down  and 
when  the  earth  is  dry  and  let  the  potatoes  lie 
on  the  ground  spread  out  in  the  shade  to  dry 
and  then  put  under  cover.  Spread  out  in  a 
shed  or  on  a barn  floor  to  dry  thoroughly  be- 
fore being  stored.  Keep  throughout  the  win- 
ter in  a dry  cellar  with  good  ventilation  with  a 
temperature  of  about  thirty-five  or  forty  de- 
grees. They  can  also  be  kept  in  a kiln.  Di-' 
rections  for  making  a kiln  were  given  in  The 
Garden  Magazine  for  October,  1914; 

Dig  the  sweet  potatoes  when  the  frost  kills 
the  vines.  They  should  be  allowed  to  dry  out 
in  the  shade  and  then  taken  in  the  house  where' 
there  is  fire  or  steam  heat  to  dry  out  thoroughlyj 
and  go  through  a sweating  process  before  being 
stored  for  the  winter.  A good  plan  for  stor-' 
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RED  CROSS 
FARM  POWDER 


+ 

The  Original  and  Largest  Selling  Farm 
Explosive 

Why  use  expensive  high  speed  dynamites 
when  this  slower,  safer  farm  powder  will 
save  you  from  $3  to  $5  per  hundred  pounds 
and  in  most  farm  uses  do  better  work? 

BIG  BOOK  FREE 

As  pioneers  and  leaders  in  developing  farm- 
ing with  explosives  our  booklet  gives  the 
latest,  most  reliable  and  best  illustrated 
instructions.  Write  for  HAND  BOOK  OF 
EXPLOSIVES  No.  523  E. 

DEALERS  WANTED 

We  want  live  dealers  in  towns  still  open. 
Get  the  orders  resulting  from  our  adver- 
tising. You  need  not  carry  or  handle 
stock.  State  jobber’s  name  or  bank  refer- 
ence when  writing. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Company 

Established  1802 

World’s  largest  makers  of  farm  explosives 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


The  advertisements  in  this  is- 
sue are  aimed  at  you.  They  are 
good  advertisements.  They  re- 
present a lot  of  thought  and 
study.  These  advertisers  are 
placing  before  you  their  products. 

If  any  of  these  products  appeal 
I to  you  you  should  write  to  the  ad- 
vertiser and  give  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  you  more  about 
f what  he  has  to  offer.  It  is  cost- 
I ing  him  a lot  of  money  to  visit 
you.  You  are  in  a position  to 
benefit  yourself  and  to  repay  him. 

These  advertising  people  are 
intelligent.  Their  announce- 
ments are  interesting  and  valu- 
able. They  make  welcome  guests 
to  any  home,  and  you  can  asso- 
ciate with  them  to  advantage. 
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;q  Know  Peonies  I 
das  You  Should?  I 

_ . . . i 

Just  the  right  time  to  plant  Peonies  ^ 
from  Cromwell  Gardens.  There  is  every  || 
chance  that  next  spring  they  will  burst  || 
forth  in  all  their  glorious  color,  but  the 
^ following  years  they  will  give  you  greater 

\ joys,  for  their  wonderful  blooms  will  in-  ^ 

. ^ ^ crease  in  size  and  beauty  with  each  sue-  ^ 

\ ceeding  season.  | 

Readers  of  the  Garden  Magazine  ^ 
T may  have  more  real  pleasure  from  p 

^ peonies  than  from  most  other  flowers,  M 

and  to  help  them  to  a better  acquaint-  p 
ance  with  these  splendid  hardy  plants  p 
we  have  made  the  ^1 

CROMWELL  GARDENS  COLLECTION  j 

Of  Six  Varieties  for  $2.00  fe 

Asa  Gray.  Pale  lilac,  sprinkled  with  Festiva  Maxima.  Pure  white  centre,  ^ 

minute  dots  of  deeper  hlac 50  cts.  flecked  crimson.  Immense  flowers.  ^ 

Couronne  d’  Or.  Pure  white  with  a The  finest  Peony  of  all 50  cts.  ^ 

ring  of  yellow  stamens  around  a tuft  Prince  Imperial.  Finely  formed  flower  ^ 

of  centre  petals.  Carmine  tips 50  cts.  of  .\maranth-red  to  Tyrian  rose;  ^ 

Felix  Crouse.  Large,  ball-shaped  flower  very  large  and  pleasing 50  cts.  ^ 

flowers  of  very  bright  red.  One  of  Queen  Victoria.  .-V  large,  compact  ^ 

the  best  reds  on  the  market.  Fra-  flower  with  broad  guard  petals.  Color  ^ 

grant 50  cts.  flesh  white  and  pure  white.  Early.  25  cts.  ^ 

Regular  price  S2.75  ^ 

Entire  Collection  for  $2.00  ^ 

We  also  have  this  collection  in  extra-large  clumps  with  strong  roots.  These  ® 
plants  will  give  immediate  results  and  are  quite  sure  to  produce  their  wonderful  p 
flowers  next  June.  The  collection,  extra  large  clumps,  is  $j.oo. 

It  w'ill  be  to  your  advantage  to  send  for  the  whole  collection  although  you  may 
have  them  singly  at  the  regular  prices.  ^ 

0. 

Cromwell  Gardens  Fall  Catalogue  ^ 

Our  book  for  the  lover  of  the  hardy  garden  is  free  for  the  asking.  It  contains  lists  ^ 
of  the  most  desirable  Bulbs,  Phloxes,  Peonies,  Chrysanthemums,  Poppies,  Roses,  Ever- 
greens.  Shrubs  and  greenhouse  plants.  May  we  send  you  a copy? 

CROMWELL  GARDENS,  A.  N.  Pierson,  Inc.  | 

Box  12,  Cromwell,  Conn.  gfi 

^ 


The  Readers’  Service  gives  information 
about  Greenhouses  and  Sash 

The  Readers’  Service  gives  information 
about  Fall  Planting 

Evergreen  Planting  in  September 


ALL  through  September  is  a most  favorable  period  for 
the  successful  transplanting  of  Evergreen  Trees  and 
Shrubs.  Our  Evergreens  are  lifted  with  a large  ball  of 
fine  roots  and  earth  which  is  securely  wrapped  in  burlap 
to  insure  their  safe  shipment.  Catalogue  if  requested. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES 

Wm.  Warner  Harper,  Prop. 

BOX  G,  CHESTNUT  HILL,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Advertisers  will  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magazine  in  writing — and  we  will,  too 
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Fall 

Floral 

Guide 


^’ou  will  need  this 
handsomely  dlus- 
trated  Guide  in 
planning  your  fall 
planting.  Describes 
the  “Best  Roses  for 
America”  and  the  choicest  Cannas. 
Tells  how  to  plant  and  grow  them, 
too.  Suggests  hardy  varieties  for  fall 
planting.  Marks  very  best  with  3^ 
making  it  easy  to  order. 

C.  6c  J.  Roses  are  so  carefully  grown 
that  they  are  guaranteed  to  bloom. 


Send  to-day  for  our  Fall  Floral  Guide — free 


The  CONARD 
& Jones  Co. 

BOX  24 

West  Grove,  Pa. 
Rose  Specialists  — 50  Years’  Experience 


Flower  Lovers’ 
Calendar  for 
September 

The  Madonna  Lily  or  Lil. 
Candidum  must  be  planted 
in  September,  as  a Fall 
growth  is  necessary  to  insure 
next  Summer’s  richest  bloom. 
Small  bulbs  give  no  satisfac- 
tion. 

Each  X2  100 

Large  Bulbs  .15  $1.50  $10.00 
Monster  Bulbs  .20  2.00  12.00 

Jambo  Balbs  scarce)«30  3.00  15.00 

Delivery  included  in  price 

PL.4NT  NOW  for  early  flow- 
ers, Freesias,  Oxalis,  French 
Hyacinths,  Lil.  Harisii,  etc. 

Our  Fall  Bulb  Book  is  a Gem. 
Send  for  it. 

H.  H.  BERGER  & CO. 
70  Warren  St,  New  York 


IRISES 

Exclusively 

CATALOGUE  ON  TiEQUEST 

THE  GARDENS  Dayton,  Ohio 


Everything  for  Yard  and  Orchard 

LJAVE  you  arranged  to  make  your 
yard  individual  and  attractive 

thi.s  spring?  We  will  design  it  free,  if 
desirea,  or  you  can  order  from  our  catalog  for 
immediate  attention. 

Our  8co  acres  of  fruit  and  flowering  trees, 
flowers,  vines  and  shrubs,  etc.,  offer  a varied 
list  that  will  please  eveo’one-  6o  years  of 
satisfied  customers  have  proven  their  quality. 
Write  for  catalog  at  once. 

HOOPES,  BRO.  & THOMAS  CO. 
Dept.  H.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


ing  sweet  potatoes  is  to  put  them  in  layers  in 
an  unused  cement  hotbed.  Place  between  the 
layers  of  sweet  potatoes  a laj'er  of  pine  tags  or 
dry  straw.  Keep  the  glass  sash  on  the  hotbed 
during  the  cold  weather,  but  lift  it  a few  inches 
during  the  day  to  give  a circulation  of  air. 
Discard  all  bruised  or  broken  potatoes,  or  use 
them  right  away  as  they  will  not  keep  through- 
out the  winter. 

Sow  the  seed  of  fall  cabbage  the  first  of  the 
month  in  the  coldframes.  Later  on  trans- 
plant to  the  open  ground,  protecting  them  by 
ridges  on  the  north  side.  Sow  the  seed  or  sets 
of  Potato  onions  and  Queen  or  Pearl  onions  in 
the  open  ground  for  early  spring  use.  The 
ground  should  be  made  very  rich  for  onions; 
a good  rotten  manure  should  be  thoroughly  in- 
corporated with  the  soil,  but  do  not  force  them 
with  commercial  fertilizers  because  it  makes 
them  too  tender  for  the  winter  months. 

Pull  back  the  earth  from  the  base  of  the 
peach  trees  and  look  for  the  peach  borers. 
Get  them  out  with  a sharp  wire  or  knife  and 
then  paint  the  trees  with  coal  tar  a foot  below 
the  ground  and  a foot  above.  It  is  well  to 
keep  the  earth  pulled  back  from  the  base  of  the 
trees  throughout  the  winter,  as  this  insures 
them  against  early  blooming.  Early  frosts 
will  injure  them. 

Trim  out  the  canes  from  the  blackberries 
and  raspberries,  cutting  back  the  new  growth 
and  all  the  old  wood.  Any  thinning  out  of  the 
plants  should  be  done  now. 

In  the  flower  garden  divide  the  perennials 
the  last  of  the  month  for  transplanting  into 
new  borders.  Keep  thoroughly  watered  dur- 
ing the  dry  season.  Send  in  your  order  for 
Peonies  early  and  plant  out  by  the  end  of  the 
month  or  first  of  October.  Iris  can  be  divided 
as  late  as  October. 

Sow  perennials  in  the  coldframes  the  first  of 
September  and  as  soon  as  two  leaves  are  made 
transplant  into  a coldframe  in  which  the  earth 
has  been  made  very  rich.  These  can  be  trans- 
planted into  the  open  ground  quite  late  in  the 
fall  or  else  carried  over  until  spring,  only  being 
protected  from  the  snow  by  the  glass  sash. 

If  the  suggestion  made  in  the  last  April 
article  to  plant  a few  Chrysanthemums  in  pots 
was  carried  out  they  should  now  be  watched 
carefully  and  protected  against  cold  nights  so 
that  later  they  can  be  brought  into  the  house 
when  they  are  in  full  bloom. 

Hyacinths  and  Tulips  for  winter  blooming 
should  now  be  planted  in  flower  pots  and 
buried  in  the  garden  to  be  taken  up  as  needed 
during  the  winter.  Roman  Hyacinths  will 
bloom  by  Thanksgiving  and  Dutch  Hyacinths 
can  be  forced  into  bloom  by  Christmas.  A 
good  Tulip  of  the  dwarf  type  is  Maiden’s 
Blush.  Bermuda  Lily  can  also  be  planted 
now  to  be  brought  into  the  house  later.  All 
arrangements  for  house  plants  should  be  made 
this  month  or  not  later  than  October.  Get 
some  plants  of  annuals  from  the  open  ground, 
such  as  Petunias,  Verbenas,  Cornflower  and 
Larkspur  and  put  them  into  flower  pots;  keep 
in  the  shade  and  well  watered  until  it  is  time  to 
remove  them  to  the  window  garden. 

The  season  for  flowers  and  vegetables  can  be 
greatly  prolonged  by  protecting  the  plants  with 
cheese  cloth  against  sudden  frosts  at  night. 
Indications  of  frost  are  a clear  sky,  dry  air  and 
absence  of  wind,  so  in  the  cold  evenings  of  fall 
be  prepared  to  cover  up  such  plants  as  Dahlias 
and  Chiy’santhemums,  string  beans  and  peas. 
Be  sure  and  sow  in  one  of  the  coldframes  pars- 
ley seed  so  as  to  have  a plentiful  supply 
during  the  winter.  This  wdl  only  have  to 
be  protected  in  very  cold  weather  by  a glass 
sash. 

Virginia.  J.  M.  Patterson. 
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Baur’s  Dutch  Bulbs— 

A Promise  of  Summer  Joys 

z 

— 

If  you  want  a flower  garden  that  is  out 

E 

2 

of  the  ordinary;  plant  Baur’s  Tulips, 

Hj'acinths,  Narcissi  and  Lilies.  Planted 

this  fall  they  will  give  you  beautiful 

E 

r 

blooms  next  spring.  They  are  the  fore- 

r 

runner  of  summer  joys  and  their  de- 

lightful  flowers  burst  forth  almost  as 

3 

soon  as  the  snow  melts. 

H 

§ 

Baur’s  Bulb  List 

Gives  the  names  and  descriptions  of  the  lead- 

r 

E 

ing  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Crocuses,  Narcissi, 
and  other  selected  bulbs.  Send  for  a free 

z 

T 

r 

1 

copy  of  this  catalogue. 

“Scc^uA^ 

i 

r ' 15  E.  Ninth  St,  Dept.  A.,  Erie,  Penna. 

1 

Our  large  catalogue  of  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 

I 

Roses  and  plants  for  the  hardy  garden  is  free  for  the 

7 

z. 

asking.  Send  for  it. 

z 

• 
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3 Delphiniums  for  $1 

If  you  don’t  have  Delphiniums  (Larkspur)  in  your  gar- 
den now  is  your  chance  to  get  Three  Choice  Plants  of  the  new 
Belladonna  Semi-plenum  at  a reduced  price.  This  Delphin- 
ium is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  valuable  plants  for 
the  hardy  garden.  It  is  a robust  grower  and  a remarkably 
free  bloomer.  The  semi-double  flowers  are  a soft,  clew 
blue,  with  a delicate  touch  of  lilac  on  each  (petal.  It  is 
very  distinct  and  beautiful,  either  in  the  garden  or  as  a 
cut  flower. 

My  catalogue.  Flowers  for  the  Hardy  Garden*  is  a 
guide  for  the  garden-lover.  Besides  full  and  accurate  de- 
scriptions of  all  the  most  desirable  hardy  perennials,  it 
contains  a classification  of  color  names  and  many  sugges- 
tive hints  on  culture  and  arrangement.  Ask  for  a copy 
when  you  order  your  Delphiniums  or  you  may  have  it 
without  charge  at  any  time. 

TWIN  LARCHES  NURSERY 
Frank  M.  Thomas  West  Chester*  Pa. 
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TT’S  an  old,  old  saying  that  “a  thing 
one  makes  a specialty  of,  ought  to 
be  done  specially  well.” 

Based  on  this  very  fact,  we  are 
warranted  in  urging  you  to  consider 
Framingham  Nurseries  when  you  think 
of  buying  evergreens. 

If  you  would  only  come  and  see  us 
some  day  and  let  us  go  around  the 
Nursery  with  you,  we  are  sure  it 
would  be  an  evergreen  revelation. 

Not  a few  hundred  fairly  good  trees 
in  a few  kinds,  but  thousands  and 
thousands  of  the  finest  of  trees  in  all 
sizes  and  in  such  a range  of  varieties 
as  to  be  almost  overwhelming. 

Then  when  you  see  our  men  digging 
them  with  such  care  to  preserve  even 


Here  is  a fine  little  three  foot 
Swedish  Juniper,  showing  its 
wide  spread  and  abundant  mass 
of  roots.  Below  it  is  the  same 
tree  carefully  burlapp>ed  with  its 
ample  ball  of  earth,  ready  for 
shipment  packing.  Note  the 
four  other  distinct  kinds  of 
evergreens,  each  having  a char- 
acter all  its  own.  Just  the  thing 
for  foundation  planting. 


the  finest  of  the  roots;  and  also  the  way 
they  skdfully  wrap  the  ball  of  earth  and 
roocs  in  burlap  for  shipment;  you  could 
but  gain  unqualified  confidence  in  Fram- 
ingham Nurseries’  way  of  doing  things. 

We  sincerely  hope  you  can  come 
right  here  and  pick  out  exactly  what 
you  want.  It  would  be  a great  pleasure 
to  us,  and,  we  heartily  believe,  a satis- 
faction to  you. 

If  you  can’t  come,  our  catalogue  you 
will  find  a very  ready  help;  in  addition 
to  which  we  are  always  glad  to  make 
suggestions  as  to  plantings. 

Fall  is,  to  our  notion,  the  time  of 
times  to  do  evergreen  planting.  So 
that’s  why  we  urge  your  ordering  your 
Framingham  Evergreens  now. 


r- 
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B.UtHITTIER  «i  CO.  - FRAMINGHAM.MASS. 


^ are  always  grown  on  their  own 

I linorpp  roots.  65  years’  experience.  No 

*^***5''''  matterwhereyoulive.weguaran- 

cT/ronv  AC  r^At'C  tee  safe  delivery.  Send  today  for 
:>!UKUr  UAK:>  Dingee  "Guide  to  Rose  Culture.” 
Dingee  & Conard  Co.,  Box  937,  West  Grove.  Pa. 


IRISES 

Price  list  of  standard  varieties  and  some  new  introductions  with 
our  illustrated  treatise  on  The  Iris,  mailed  upon  request. 

THE  DEAN  IRIS  GARDENS 
Iris  Specialists  Moneta,  California 


A SPECIFIC  REMEDY  FOR  INSECTS  ON  HOUSE 
AND  GARDEN  PLANTS— EFFECTIVE  IN  ITS 
ACTION— EASILY  APPLIED— FREE  OF  THE 
DISAGREEABLE  FEATURES  OF  MOST  INSEC- 
TICIDES. 

Sold  hy  dealers  in  Horticultural  Supplies 

Aphine  Manufacturini:  Co.  Madison,  n.  j. 


GET  THIS  BOOK 


Galloway’s  wonderful  book  of  bargains;  describes  fully  and 
prices  Gailouay  Cream  Separators,  Manure  Spreaders, 
Gasoline  Engines,  Farm  Tractors.  Saves  to  % 
on  prices  usually  asked.  Also  lists  and  prices 
farm  implements,  fencing,  auto  supplies: 
everything  for  farm  and  household. 

SAVF  MONKV 

By  asking  for  this  26o-page  book  to-day.  A 
postal  will  do.  First  edition  exhausted;  second 
edition  this  bargain  book  now  ready. 

\VM.  GALLOWAY 

Dept<  2567  Waterloo,  Iowa 


The  Readers’  Service  gives  informa- 
tion about  gardening 


PEONIES 


Fifteen  fine  named  Peonies  for  $2.50,  or  25  for  $5.00  all 
different  and  truly  labeled,  a chance  to  obtain  a fine  collection 
at  half  price,  comprising  such  varieties  as  Festiva  Maxima, 
Delachei,  Achillea.  Lady  L.  Bramwell.  Couronne  d’Or.  Pro- 
lifica  Tricolor,  Louis  \’an  Houtte,  and  various  other  fine  sorts. 
With  any  order  of  above  for  $5.00  I will  include  one  plant  of 
Baroness  Schroeder,  free.  I have  the  largest  stock  in  America 
of  Lady  Alexandra  Duff  (absolutely  true)  and  many  other  fine 
varieties.  Send  for  catalogue. 

W.  L.  GUMM,  Peony  Specialist 

Remington,  Indiana 


prevent  infection  of  smallwounds 
for  purposes  of  iiersonal  hygi^e  use 

ll^tERINE 

The  Safe  Antiseptic 
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j Fall  Planting  j 
! Little  Trees  I 


I Each  3'ear  sees  fall  planting  practiced 
I more  extensively.  Many  reasons  make  it 
I logical  and  practical.  There  is  more  time 
I for  planting  trees  in  the  fall  than  in  the 
I spring.  Labor  is  more  plentiful  and  the 
I soil  is  in  ideal  condition  for  it.  Trees 
J transplanted  in  the  fall  start  to  thrive 
I earlier  in  the  spring  and  make  a better 
growth  during  the  summer.  September  is 
a good  month  to  transplant  Evergreens. 

So  long  as  the  ground  is  moist  and  free 
from  frost,  success  is  assured  with  White 
Pine,  the  King  of  Evergreens.  | 

Plant  White  Pine  Now — | 

for  Profit — for  Pleasure  | 

White  Pine  is  the  great  American  utility  tree.  | 
It  transplants  easily,  grows  rapidly,  vigorously.  | 
Thrives  better  than  most  trees  in  poor  soil  and 
does  particularly  well  under  congenial  conditions. 
White  Pines  render  equal  service  as  beautiliers 
of  the  home  grounds  or  as  fast  producers  of  mar- 
ketable timber  on  waste  ground.  For  massing 
in  groups  or  along  drive-ways  they  are_unex- 
celled.  Pine  groves  combine  beauty  and  actual 
cash  value  in  a high  degree.  As  an  investment, 
an  acre  of  White  Pine  trees  is  of  higher  cumula- 
tive value  than  the  best  stocks  and  bonds.  Let 
a study  of  the  present  wood  pulp  and  paper 
I market  convince  you  of  this. 

Millions  of  White  Pines  Ready 

“Little  ^ree  Iparms”  are  prepared  to' help 
you  realize  any  and  every  tree  planting  project 
in  a practical  way.  Growing  little  trees  by  the 
millions  has  been  our  hobby  for  the  past  lo 
years.  Whether  you  w'ant  some  choice  trees 
for  quick  effect  around  your  home  grounds,  or 
thousands  of  smaller  trees  to  reclaim  acres  of 
waste  space,  we  can  help  you.  All  our  trees  are 
grown  as  only  expert  knowledge  and  experience 
can  cause  trees  to  grow.  Of  typical  shape, 
heavily  rooted,  sturdy  and  vigorous,  our  White 
Pines  represent  the  largest  and  finest  supply 
available  in  America. 

For  the  Busy  Business  Man 

we  offer  a complete  service  in  form  of  plants 
and  planters.  We  will  set  out  for  you,  if  de- 
sired, White  Pines  for  hedges  or  windbreaks. 

Let  our  little  White  Pines  reclaim  dry,  barren 
hillsides,  create  landscape  pictures,  make  under- 
planting  in  woodland  and  shady  places,  let  us 
plan  and  plant  for  you  a timber  plantation — in 
short,  we  are  prepared  to  do  anything,  from 
furnishing  a few  trees  to  planting  and  managing 
extensive  forests. 

Write  For  Our  Booklet: 

“White  Pine  Possibilities”  | 

explains  the  full  scope  of  our  work.  Not  a “cut  and  | 
dried”  catalogue  of  sizes  and  prices,  but  rather  an  in-  | 
formative  booklet  showing  how  to  best  cooprerate  with  | 
your  “rooted  brethren” — the  trees— for  big  returns  from  | 

* your  ground. 

I ^Try  These  Twice-Transplanted, 

5 3 to  4 Feet  High  White  Pines: 

I 

1 10  trees  for  $7.00  100  trees  for  $37.00 

i 1000  trees  for  $340.00 

I Many  other  sizes  at  correspondingly  lower  or  higher 
I prices.  Quantities  available  practically  unlimited, 
a Why  not  look  into  White  Fine  Possibilities  right  NOW. 

5 AMERICAN  FORESTRY  COMPANY  I 

Little  Tree  Division  15  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  | 


Meetings  and  Lectures  in  September 


{The  folloieing  dates  are  tneetings  unless  otherwise  specified) 


1.  Litchfield,  Conn,  Garden  Club. 

Pasadena,  Cal.  Hort.  Soc. 

1,  2.  Sayville,  L.  I.  Garden  Club:  Flower  Show. 

2,  3.  Mass.  Hort.  Soc.,  Boston,  Mass.:  exhibit  products 

Children’s  Gardens. 

2-9.  Cleveland.  O.,  Florists’  Club:  flower  show. 

4.  New  Bedford,  Mass.  Hort.  Soc. 

6.  North  Country  Garden  Club  of  Long  Island:  meet- 

ing, Mrs.  Aaron  Ward,  Roslyn. 

8.  Westchester  (N.  Y.)  & Fairfield  (Conn.)  Hort.  Soc., 

‘Greenwich,  Conn. 

Conn.  Hort.  Soc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

8,  9.  Northern  Nut  Growers’  Asso.,  Washington.  D.  C.: 
7th  annual  convention. 

7.  Garden  Club  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.:  show. 
Marshfield,  Mass.  Garden  Club. 

9.  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y..  Hort.  Soc. 

9,  10.  Mass.  Hort.  Soc.,  Boston,  Mass.:  Dahlia  and  fruit 
exhibit. 

11.  N.  Y.  Florists’  Club,  N.  Y.  City. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Florists’  Asso. 

Garden  Club,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Park  Garden  Club,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

12,  13.  R.  I.  Hort.  Soc.,  lYovidence,  R.  L:  exhibit. 

13.  Lenox,  Mass.,  Hort.  Soc. 


Shedowa  Garden  Club.  Garden  City,  L.  I. : field  day.  y 
Nassau  Co.  Hort.  Soc.,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.  ■ 

13,  14.  New  Haven  Co.  Hort.  Soc.,  New  Haven,  Conn.:  fall  I 

exhibit.  ■ 

15.  Pasadena,  Calif.,  Hort.  Soc.  I 

Litchfield,  Conn.,  Garden  Club.  " 

19.  Park  Garden  Club,  Flushing.  L.  I. 

20.  R.  I.  Hort.  Soc.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  Hort.  Soc. 

North  Country  Garden  Club  of  Long  Island : meet-  t 
ing,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Townsend,  Oyster  Bay.  ■ 

21.  Worcester  Co.  Hort.  Soc.,  Worcester.  Mass.:  grape  I 

exhibit.  ■ 

M^shfield,  Mass.,  Garden  Club.  I 

Minnesota  Garden  Flower  Soc.:  meeting  at  Minne-  q 
apolis,  Minn.  I 

22.  Conn.  Hort.  Soc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

23.  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  Hort.  Soc. 

Mass.  Hort.  Soc.,  Boston,  Mass.:  exhibit,  new 
plants. 

25.  Park  Garden  Club,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

26-28.  American  Dahlia  Soc.,  American  Institute,  N.  Y. 
City:  exhibit. 

28,  29.  Short  Hills,  N.  J..  Garden  Club:  Dahlia  show. 

29.  Litchfield.  Conn.,  Garden  Club. 


American  Sweet  Pea  Society  Show 

The  annual  meeting  and  exhibition  of  the 
American  Sweet  Pea  Societt’  was  held  at 
Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  July  15  and  iL  Mr.  Geo. 
W.  Kerr,  of  Doylestown,  Pa.,  was  elected 
President,  with  Harry  A.  Bunyard,  New  York, 
Secretary  and  W.  C.  Sim,  Cliftondale,  Mass., 
Treasurer. 

In  the  color  classes,  the  winning  varieties 
were  as  follows:  White,  Constance  Hinton. 
Crimson  or  red.  Scarlet  Emperor,  Fiery  Cross. 
Rose  or  carmine.  Geo.  Herbert,  Illuminator. 
Light  pink.  Lady  Evelyn  Eyre,  Lillian.  Deep 
pink,  Hercules.  Blue,  Blue  Monarch,  Blue 
Jacket.  Lavender,  Leslie  Tinier,  Don  Alba, 
Bertrand  Deal,  Aster  Ohn.  Cream  or  yellow, 
Floradale  Fairy,  Frilled  Primrose.  Salmon  or 
orange.  May  Unwin.  Maroon  or  purple. 
Royal  Purple.  Picotee  edged,  Jean  Ireland. 
Striped  or  flaked,  Jessie  Cuthbertson.  And  in 
“any  other  color,”  Senator,  Rosina. 

In  the  large  collection  of  100  varieties,  some 
of  the  more  notable  were  Fiery  Cross,  Presi- 
dent, Floradale  Fairy,  Cherub,  Robert  Suyden- 
ham,  Margaret  Madison,  Mrs.  J.  Balmer,  Il- 
luminator, Stirling  Stent,  King  White,  Royal 
Purple,  Charm,  Irish  Belle,  Orchid  and  Flor- 
ence Nightingale. 

The  Garden  Magazine  Achievement 
Medal  was  awarded  to  E.  Jenkins,  gardener  for 
Giraud  Foster,  Lenox,  Mass.  The  variety 
Fiery  Cross  received  premier  honors  in  the 
“ 1916  Novelties.” 

Ideal  Premium  Lists 

The  question  of  “the  Ideal  Premium  List 
for  an  Amateur  Flower  Show”  is  a burn- 
ing one.  There  are  many  points  to  be  taken 
up  in  general,  such  as  the  proper  way  to  make 
entries,  a scale  of  points  for  judging,  the  nam- 
ing of  varieties,  the  strict  enforcement  of  rules, 
etc.;  and  upon  all  of  these,  and  more,  we  hope 
to  touch  in  later  articles.  But  the  present 
seems  to  call  for  a timely  word  on  Dahlia 
shows. 

At  the  top  of  each  and  every  premium  list 
should  stand  the  first  Flower  Show  Com- 
mandment: “In  judging  exhibits  of  equal 
merit,  those  having  the  varieties  correctly 
named  will  take  the  precedence.”  And  the 
second  is  like  unto  it:  “In  filling  out  entry 

blanks,  exhibitors  must  abide  by  their  own 
mistakes.”  With  these  two  general  notes  of 
prime  importance,  let  us  proceed  to  stage  our 
Dahlias. 


First  and  most  “pesky”  of  all  comes  the 
question  of  classification.  The  American 
Dahlia  Society  acknowledges  nine  classes,  sub- 
divided as  follows: 


1.  Cactus  A.  Flowers  fully  double;  petals  a > 
more  or  less  perfect  tube  for  more  than  half  the  i t 
length.  (Snowdon.  T.  G.  Baker.)  B.  Hybrid  ’ * 
Cactus  or  Semi-Cactus.  Flowers  fully  double,  I 
petals  short  as  compared  with  not  sharply  ' 
pointed  as  a rule,  not  as  tubular.  (Master  Carl, 
Kalif.) 

2.  Decorative.  Double;  full  to  centre  in  early  1 
season:  flat  rather  than  ball  shaped;  broad,  flat  j 
somewhat  loosely  arranged  petals.  (Souvenir  de  j 
Gustave  Douzon,  Delice.) 

3.  Ball  Shaped  Double.  Show  (which  in-  j 
eludes  so-called  “Fancy”).  Double;  full  to  centre; 
globular  or  ball  shaped;  petals  more  or  less  quilled.  ■ 
(A.  D.  Livoni,  Arabella.)  B.  Hybrid  Show  (Giant  i 
Show  or  Colossal).  Fully  double;  broadly  hemis-  iJ 
pherical  and  flatly  globular;  loosely  built.  (Mrs.  (J 
Roosevelt,  W.  W.  Rawson.)  C.  Pompon.  Shape 
same  as  A.  or  B.  but  must  be  under  two  inches  in  dl-  Li 
ameter.  (Fairy  Queen,  Little  Hermann.)  In  none  a 
of  the  above  classes  should  an  open  centre  show.  I 

4.  Peony-flowered.  Semi-double;  open  centre;  | 

inner  petals  usually  curled,  outer  ones  flat  and  irreg-  j 
ular.  (Queen  Wilhelmina,  Geisha.)  | 

5.  Duplex.  Semi-double;  centre  always  ex-  3 
posed  on  opening  of  bud;  petals  more  than  12  in  | 
more  than  one  row;  broad  or  flat,  not  twisted  or 
rounded.  . (Merry  Widow,  Sensation.) 

6.  Single.  Open  centred,  small  or  large;  8 to  12 
petals,  more  or  less  in  one  circle.  (Century  Types, 
large;  Polly  Eccles,  Danish  Cross,  small.) 

7.  Collarette.  Open  centred;  not  more  than  9 
petals;  “collar”  of  smaller  rays  around  disk. 
(Diadem,  Orphee.) 

8.  .Anemone  Flowered.  One  row  of  large  petals, 
as  in  Singles;  each  disk  flower  producing  small  tubu- 
lar petals.  (Graziella,  Mme.  Charles  Molin.) 

9.  Other  Sections  (little  used  and  seldom  listed). 
Miniature  or  Pompon  Cactus:  Mignon,  or  Tom 
Thumb  (for  edging).  Bedding  (taller  than  Mignon): 
"Cockade,  or  Zonal,  single  or  collarette  with  three 
distinct  zones  of  color  around  centre. 

There  are  a few  more  fine  points  in  the 
Society’s  descriptions,  but  these  abridged  notes 
will  suffice  for  any  one  judging  an  amateur 
collection,  for  no  amateur  show  either  desires 
to  reach  the  cold  perfection  of  a professional 
exhibit,  or  is  likely  to  do  so.  By  no  means  are 
all  these  sub-divisions  necessary  on  an  amateur 
premium  list.  The  following  will  cover  all  i 
that  is  necessary  for  a good  show: 

i.  Collection  of  (6  or  12)  varieties.  All 
sections  admitted,  not  more  than  one-half  the 
collection  to  be  of  any  one  section.  2.  Three 
blooms  of  Cactus  Dahlia.  3.  Three  blooms 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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A Garden  Library  for 
Seventy-five  Cents 

— that’s  what  you  have  if  you  save  your 
copies  of  The  Garden  Magazine  and  let  us 
bind  them  for  you. 


Just  What  You  Want  for  an  Up-to-Date 
Movable 
Poultry  Yard 


ENLARGED  VIEW 


I There  is  a new  volume  every  six  months — 

Vol.  XXII  ready  now.  Send  your  magazines 
back  by  parcel  post  and  we  will  supply  index 
and  bind  them  for  you  for  75c.  If  you  have 
not  kept  your  issues,  we  supply  the  bound 
volume  complete  for  $1.75.  An  authoritative 
guide  for  all  who  are  interested  in  growing 
things  whether  for  pleasure  or  for  profit. 

A d dress 

THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE 


GARDEN  CITY  NEW  YORK 


Limp  Leather  Edition  of 

Collected 
Verse 

Of 

Rudyard  Kipling 

IT  IS  safe  to  say  that  the  best  verse 
Mr.  Kipling  has  written  is  in  this 
volume,  because  he  has  selected  for  this 
edition  the  poetical  works  by  which  he 
wishes  to  be  represented. 

Included  are  the  favorites  from 
“Ser\dce  Songs,”  the  “Barrack  Room 
Ballads,”  etc. 

The  present  edition  is  bound  ar- 
tistically in  limp  brown  leather  and 
boxed. 

Net  $2.50 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  & COMPANY 

Garden  City  New  York 


1 “BUFFALO”  PORTABLE  POULTRY  RUXtVAYS  are  neat  and 
j easy  to  handle  and  erect;  simply  push  legs  into  ground.  IMade  from  i| 

I inch  diamond  mesh,  heavy  galvanized  wire  fabric  and  galvanized  round 

I iron  frames  with  i inch  galvanized  Hexagon  Netting  along  bottom,  12 

J inches  high,  strong  and  durable,  last  a life  time.  Can  be  moved  to 

J other  locations  at  will.  Greatest  thing  on  the  market  for  young  chicks 

J or  duckling  runways  or  can  be  used  for  grown  chickens,  ducks,  geese, 

J etc.,  and  make  any  size  yard  you  wish. 

I Standard  size  sections  as  follows: 

g Price,  each  sectioa 

J 7'  long  X 5'  high  (six  sections  or  more) $3.25 

■ 2'6"  “ X 5'  “ gate  (six  sections  or  more) 1.50 

g 8'  “ X 2'  “ (six  sections  or  more) 1.75 

g 6'  “ X 2'  “ (six  sections  or  more) 1.50 

g Above  prices  effective  September  1st,  1916.  F.  0.  B.  Buffalo 

g Special  sizes  made  to  order  on  short  notice.  A special  discount  of  10%  will  be 

g allowed  from  the  above  prices  for  orders  consisting  of  10  sections  or  more.  Sizes 

g mentioned  above  can  be  shipped  from  stock  immediately.  Send  money  order, 

g check.  New  York  draft  or  currency  by  registered  mail  and  we  will  send  you  one 

g of  the  greatest  articles  in  existence  for  poultry  or  dog  kennel  purposes, 
g Place  a trial  order  to-day,  we  know  you  will  be  well  pleased 

I BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  CO. 

I 467  Terrace  (Formerly  Scheeler-s  Son.)  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

. 


Horticulturists 
and  Nurserymen: 

AVE  you  ever  noticed  in  going  through  “THE 
GARDEN  MAGAZINE”  the  hundreds  of  beautiful 
and  accurate  reproductions  of  plants  and  flowers, 
trees  and  shrubs? 

This  is  our  specialty  and  it  also  happens  to  be  yours. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  the  Country  Life 
Press  which  prints  these  pictures  is  at  your  service? 
That  what  we  have  done  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine 
we  can  do  for  you  too? 

Our  out-door  magazines  give  us  unusual  opportuni- 
ties for  handling  your  Catalogs  and  special  printed 
matter  which  requires  accuracy  and  distinction.  Our 
collection  of  all  kinds  of  photos  of  flowers,  garden  and 
landscape  views  is  remarkably  complete.  A fully 
organized  service  department  will  gladly  submit  ideas 
and  suggestions  for  bringing  your  stock  to  the  atten- 
tion of  lovers  of  the  Garden  Beautiful. 


d rcss 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  & COMPANY 

GARDEN  CITY  NEW  YORK 


Advertisers  will  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magazim  in  writing — and  we  will,  too 
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NOW  is  the  Time  to 
Start  Your  Lawn 

The  soil  is  right — warm,  mellow,  full  of  the 
season’s  accumulated  fertility.  The  season 
is  right — fall  moisture  will  cause  quick  germ- 
ination, rapid  growth.  September  is  the 
logical  time  to  start  new  lawns  or  repair  bare 
spots  on  old  ones.  You  make  sure  of  attain- 
ing your  lawn  desires  if  you  start  with 

WILKES  Lawn  Grass 

A well  balanced  mixture  of  fresh,  high-grade  seed  of 
the  best  perennial  grasses.  Of  strong  germination, 
carefully  composed  to  give  a close,  interwoven  turf. 
Fall  sown  lawns  root  more  deeply,  start  growth  very 
early  in  the  spring,  resist  summer  heat  perfectly. 
We  will  mail  anywhere  in  United  States: 

Pound  40  cents;  3 lbs.  $1.10;  5 lbs.  $1.80;  10  lbs. 
$3.25;  20  lbs.  $6.00 

Postpaid,  aell-packcd,  safe  arrival  guarartleed 

I lb.  Lawn  Qrass  cooers  15  x20  or 300  square  feel,  100 
lbs.  to  acre 

Catalogue  Free — write  or  order  TO- DA  Y 

JOHN  WILK,  Seedsman 
Dept.  G.,  155  W.  33rd  St,  New  York  City 


HOLLAND  BULBS 

Beautiful  and  desirable  varieties 
in  Darwin,  and  other  fine 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Etc. 

PEONIES  AND  IRIS 


In  Fine  Clumps 


PLANT  THESE  NOW 

Prices  not  Inflated  Quality  the  Best 
Prompt  Service 
Let  Us  Send  Our  Catalogue 


FRANKEN  BROTHERS,  Deerfield,  III. 


Fernald’s  Hardy  Plants 

GROWN  IN  THE  COLD  STATE  OF  MAINE 

Are  strong  field  grown  in  superb  varieties  that  will 
make  a gorgeous  display  in  your  Hardy  Flower 
Garden.  Send  for  catalogue  of  Herbaceous  Peren- 
nials, Shrubs  and  Iron  Clad  Roses. 

W.  Linwood  Femskid,  Eliot,  Maine 


School  of  Horticulture  for  Women 


In  the 
Oreen 
house 


AMBLER.  PA. 

Theoretical  and  practical  instruc- 
tion in  all  branches  of  Horticul- 
ture. Orchards,  greenhouses, 
egetable  and  fruit  gardens. 
Special  courses  in  poultry, 
bees  and  gardening. 

Elizabeth  Leiirhton  Lee 
Direrinr,  Ilo\  10.1 


In  the 
Garden 


r.RFFN’S  trees 

tv  1-,  L,  11  O PLANTS.SHRUBS 

Best  varieties  for  home  garden  or  orchard,  direct  from  grower. 
All  our  stock  is  state  inspected,  strong  rooted.  ioo% 
healthy  and  backed  by  36  years  of  square 
dealing.  W'e  sell  in  large  or  small  lots,  at 
wholesale  prices.  Write  for  catalog  and  book. 

■‘How  I Made  the  Old  Farm  Pay.’' 

Green's  Narsery  Co.,  7 Wall  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Society  Notes  and  News 

{Continued  from  page  66) 


of  Show  (or  Fancy)  Dahlia.  4.  Three  blooms 
of  Decorative  Dahlia.  5.  Three  blooms  of 
Peony-flowered  Dablia.  6.  Three  varieties 
of  Pompon  Dahlia,  6 blooms  of  each.  7. 
Three  blooms  of  one  variety  of  any  other 
section.  8.  Collection  of  seedlings;  seed 
planted  this  year;  one  bloom  of  each. 

These  classifications  are  valuable  for  what 
they  exclude,  as  well  as  for  what  they  include. 
Class  I does  not  permit  a collection  composed 
entirely  of  Cactus  blooms  to  win  over  a col- 
lection composed  of  several  varieties  (three  of 
Cactus,  three  of  Show,  three  of  Peony-flowered, 
and  three  of  Single,  for  example.)  You  may 
show  six  Cactus  and  six  Show — or  one  variety 
each  of  every  section — but  you  may  not  show 
more  than  half  your  collection  of  any  one  sec- 
tion. Vary  your  number  of  varieties  accord- 
ing to  your  club  and  your  gardens;  if  12  are  too 
many,  call  for  only  6;  if  your  gardens  are  large 
ones,  call  for  12. 

Class  2 includes  all  Cactus  types,  under  A. 
and  B.  of  the  Society’s  descriptions. 

Class  3.  The  Pompons  are  excluded  from 
this  class,  because  they  make  such  a pretty 
class  by  themselves,  and  should  be  differently 
staged;  but  this  class  includes  both  the  ball- 
shaped, and  the  larger,  looser  flowers.  In 
judging,  the  nearer  the  petals  of  the  ball- 
shaped type  come  to  covering  the  hack  of  the 
flower,  the  finer  the  bloom. 

Class  4 does  not  include  such  forms  as  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  and  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  which  come 
under  Class  3. 

Class  5.  For  all  purposes  of  an  amateur 
show,  this  class  may  include  the  Duplex  sec- 
tion; the  line  is  hard  to  draw,  and  apt  to  cause 
confusion. 

Class  6.  This  is  staged  differently  from  the 
others,  because  the  flowers  are  so  small  that  a 
quaint,  rather  loosely  arranged  bunch  of 
eighteen  blooms  of  three  varieties,  in  carefully 
contrasted  colors,  takes  up  little  more  room 
than  three  blooms  of  the  larger  types,  and 
makes  a much  prettier  showing  than  three 
stiff  little  wads  in  a vase.  Remember,  in 
judging,  that  they  must  be  less  than  2 inches 
across. 

Class  7.  This  will  exclude  all  the  above 
types,  and  include  Single,  Collarette,  Anemone 
flowered,  all  types  under  Section  9 of  the 
Society’s  list,  and  any  “freak”  type  an  ex- 
hibitor may  have  developed.  Of  all  these, 
the  Century  Singles  are  most  often  shown;  no 
separate  class  is  offered  here  for  Singles,  as 
there  are  not  so  very  many  fixed  varieties,  nor 
are  they  as  satisfactory  as  some  others,  but  of 
course  a class  could  be  opened  if  desired.  In 
determining  whether  or  no  a bloom  is  a true 
Single  (often  a vexed  question)  remember  that 
a single  must  not  have  more  than  12  petals;  in 
judging,  8-petaled  blooms  score  over  those 
with  more,  and  a perfect  single  row  of  petals 
over  those  with  a few  overlapping  petals 
“thrown  in.” 

Class  8.  Seedlings  from  “seed  planted  this 
year”  are  specified,  because  flowers  raised  from 
tubers  saved  from  seedling  plants  of  previous 
years  (which  are  often  shown  as  “seedlings”) 
are  not  seedlings  at  all,  but  merely  “unclassified 
varieties.”  Properly  labeled,  these  may  be 
shown  in  Class  7. 

Do  not  cut  your  blooms  with  2-inch  stems 
and  poke  them  into  a receptacle,  or  show  them 
in  test  tubes.  The  length  of  stem  on  the  in- 
dividual bloom  (not  the  main  stalk)  should  be 
counted  as  an  asset  in  the  score.  Show  all 
flowers  arranged  as  gracefully  and  with  as  long 
individual  stems,  as  possible,  and  always  with 


a little  foliage.  You  are  an  amateur,  remem- 
ber, a lover  of  the  flowers,  not  a professional 
striving  for  mere  perfection  of  bloom.  The 
bloom  which  holds  up  its  head  on  a good  stiff 
stem,  scores  over  one  which  hangs  its  head,  or 
nestles  on  a 2-inch  stem  among  the  foliage, 
even  if  the  latter  is  the  larger. 

Only  three  blooms  are  here  called  for  in  most 
classes,  because  more  take  up  so  much  room, 
and  because  it  is  hard  to  get  a larger  number 
fit  to  show  from  the  average  garden.  Adapt 
this  tentative  list,  in  all  cases;  if  gardens  and 
space  permit,  extend  it;  if  not,  curtail  it. 

The  following  scale  of  points  may  help  in 
judging:  Size,  20.  Form  (examining  each 

type  by  the  standards  set  forth  above),  40. 
Length  of  stem,  10.  Stiffness  of  stem,  10.' 
Purity  of  color  should  score  in  a close  contest. 

If  you  can  get  a professional  judge,  by  all 
means  do  so;  if  not,  and  your  judge  is  an  in- 
experienced one,  these  simple  rules  in  her  hand 
may  help  her.  In  any  case,  if  the  exhibitors 
will  bear  them  all  in  mind,  the  results  will  be 
far  more  satisfactory  than  if  the  show  were 
staged  and  judged  by  the  usual  hit-or-miss 
amateur  methods. 

Shedowa  Garden  Club.  Mary  Youngs. 

The  Chester  Valley  Garden  Club 

SOME  of  the  work  that  is  being  carried  on 
by  the  Garden  Club  of  Chester  Valley  is 
of  a decidedly  interesting  character.  The 
Club  covers  a good  deal  of  territory,  the  Valley 
being  about  fourteen  miles  long  from  Parkers- 
burg to  West  Chester.  The  club  meetings  are 
supposed  to  be  once  a month,  in  gardens  in  the 
summer  and  lectures  indoors  in  the  winter. 
The  Club  is  particularly  interested  just  now  in 
getting  tree  planting  on  the  Lincoln  Highway. 
At  this  point  the  Highway  is  the  old  Lancaster 
Turnpike  which  runs  straight  up  the  Valley. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  now  laws  in  Penn- 
sylvania governing  roadside  planting,  so  the 
club  members  are  waiting — and  agitating! 
The  Club  has  done  some  local  planting  of 
flowers;  one  hundred  climbing  Rose  plants  were 
given  them  to  distribute  amongst  the  public 
schools  from  end  to  end  of  the  Valley.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  Darwin  tulips  have  been 
planted  at  a country  parish  church  which  is 
used  as  a community  centre,  and  another 
similar  planting  was  made  at  the  Library  in 
Down  in  grown,  Pa. 

Frances  McIlwaine,  Secretary. 

The  American  Dahlia  Society 

Among  the  garden  societies  doing  funda- 
mental work  and  meeting  their  share  of 
success,  the  American  Dahlia  Society  is 
rapidly  making  history.  Organized  in  May, 
1915,  by  twelve  enthusiasts,  it  now  has  more 
than  244  paid-up  members;  trial  grounds  in 
New  York  and  Minnesota;  held  a successful 
exhibition  last  year  and  is  now  preparing  for 
another  at  the  Engineering  Building  in  New 
York,  in  combination  with  the  American 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  September 
26-28.  More  than  $460  in  cash  prizes  is 
offered,  as  well  as  special  prizes  of  medals,  c^s, 
silverware,  etc.,  in  16  other  classes.  The 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held 
during  the  exhibition  and  it  is  expected  the 
initiation  fee  will  be  done  away  with,  making 
the  fee  for  associate  membership  ^i.oo  and  for 
active  membership  $2.00  a year.  Certainly 
an  organization  that  has  accomplished  so  much 
in  so  short  a time  suggests  great  possibilities 
■ for  the  future. 


7/  a problem  grows  in  your  garden  write  to  the  Readers'  Service  Jor  assistance 
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Red  Japan  Maple 

Small  tree  of  beautiful 
color.  Very  picturesque 
among  other  trees.  From 
^2.00  up. 

Hydrangea  Arborescens 

or 

Hills  of  Snow 

Flowers  profusely  in  mid- 
summer, when  all  other 
shrubs  have  ceased  to 
bloom.  $.50  each,  ^5.  doz. 

IVrile  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

THE  MORRIS  NURSERY  CO. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


The  Amazing  Genius 
of  O.  Henry 


^ This  is  the  title  of  an  essay  in  the 
^ recently  published  book  by  Stephen 
Leacock,  “Essays  and  Literary  Studies.” 

^ Professor  Leacock  says:  “Tbe  time  is 
^ coming,  let  us  hope,  when  the  whole 
English  speaking  world  will  recognize  in 
0.  Henry  one  of  the  great  masters  of 
modern  literature.” 


O.  Henry 


COMPLETE 

WORKS 


A handsome  red  limp  leather  edition.  Each 
Vol.,net  $1.65.  12  vols.  ,hoxed,net  $ ! 9.80 

Cabbage*  and  Kings  Rolling  Stones 


Four  Million 
Gentle  Gradter 
Heart  of  the  West 
Options 

Roads  of  Destiny 


Sixes  and  Sevens 
Strictly  Business 
Trimmed  Lamp 
V oice  of  the  City 
Whirligigs 


Doubleday,  Page  & Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


>bur  Country  Home 
hristmas  Card 


Prepare  for  Christmas  with  these 
rnd/Wcfua/ Christmas  cards. 
Orders  should  be  placed  now. 
Deliveries  December  first  or 
sooner.  Price  $12  per  hundred 
up.  Full  particulars  with  speci 
men  sent  on  request  with 
banking  reference. 

DUTTON’S 

681  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 


Make  the  Garden  More  Beautiful  In  Two  Ways 

They  have  a special  style  of  construction  which,  w'hile  very  strong,  does  away  with  heavy  shadow 
casting  supports.  This  makes  every  King  especially  sunny  and  productive  and  enables  you  to  give 
your  garden  an  earlier  start. 

Then  this  special  construction,  noted  for  its  graceful  sweeping  lines,  can  be  adapted  to  suit  any 
style  of  architecture  or  landscape  plan.  The  King  is  in  itself  the  beauty  spot  of  the  garden. 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  47  — Send  us  a picture  of  your  home.  Tell  us  your  own 
ideas,  and  let  our  experts  prepare  a sketch  and  plan  showing  just  how  a King 
can  add  dignity  and  grace  to  your  garden — No  obligation  on  your  part  of  course. 

King  Construction  Company,  320  Kings  Road,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

All  The  Sunlight  All  Day  Houses 


—IRIS— 

Fleur-de-Lis 

J^ol  less  than  50  at  100  rate 

Germanica  (type).  32  inches.  S.  violet  blue.  F.  royal 
purple,  large  and  fragrant.  First  of  the  tall  growing 
varieties  to  bloom. 

Crimson  King  (germanica),  28  inches.  S.  self  color,  F. 
deep  velvety  Eimethyst. 

honorable  (variegata).  24  inches.  S.  brightest  golden 
yellow,  F.  mahogany  brown. 

Rubella  (pallida),  30  inches.  S.  bluish  plum.  F.  dark 
reddish  purple. 

Orientalis  (sibirica)  30'  inches.  S.  & F.  intense  deep 
blue  with  narrow  foliage. 

All  above  at  $2.00  per  100, 
packed  ready  for  shipment. 

Roots  separated  or  not  pulled  apart  as  desired. 

Many  blooms  for  little  money,  giving  plenty  to  cut  for 
the  house. 

Ask  for  our  general  Peony  and  Iris  catalogue.  Sent  on 
request. 

PETERSON  NURSERY 

30  North  La  Salle  Street  Chicago,  111. 


Irises,  Lilies  and  Japanese 
Garden  Specialties 

Have  a garden  of  Irises,  the  most  beautiful  hardy  per- 
ennial. We  have  almost  600  varieties,  one  of  the 
largest  stocks  and  acreage  of  Irises  in  this  country. 


Special  Offers — Irises 

12  different  fine  varieties $2.(X) 

25  different  fine  varieties 3.75 

2 varieties  each  of  Dwarf,.Intermediate, 
Germanica,  Siberian,  Japanese  and 
Beardless  Irises,  flowering  from  April 

until  August  (12  plants) 2.00 

25  fine  varieties  Irises,  3 Shasta  Daisies 
(Alaska  huge  flowering),  4 fine  varieties 
Day  Lilies,  3 Coreopsis  flowering  from 
April  until  October  (all  perennials)  . 5.00 


Order  and  plant  perennials  now.  Catalogue  of  Irises. 
Day  Lilies,  Japanese  Lilies,  Japanese  Tree  Peonies, 
etc.,  free. 

RAINBOW  GARDENS 

1980  Montreal  Av.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


TRIPLEX 

Cuts  a swath  86  ins.  wide 
S.  P.  T o wnsend  & Co. 

23  Central  Ave. 
ORANGE,  N.  J. 


TOWNSEND’S 

Hundreds  Sold 
During  1915 

Send  for  Catalogae 
of  all  Types  of 
Mowers 


Advertisers  will  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magazine  in  writing  — attd  we  will,  too. 
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Darwin  Tulips 

This  exquisite  class  of  Tulip  bears  flow- 
ers four  to  six  inches  in  diameter  on 
30-inch  stems.  They  bloom  and  thrive 
for  years  without  deterioration  such  as 
the  ordinarv'  Tulips  are  subject  to. 

Pride  of  Haarlem.  The  best  old  rose  color 
Darwin  lulip. 

Margaret.  Medium  size,  beautiful  globular 
flowers  of  soft,  blush  rose. 

Clara  Butt.  Medium  size  flower  of  soft  rosy 
pink. 

Baronne  De  La  Tonnaye.  Large,  rose  carmine 
flowers  superbly  formed  and  retaining 
their  brilliancy  to  the  last. 

Collection  of  tuielve  each  (48  bulbs),  $1.00  postpaid. 

Free  Autumn  Bulb  Catalogue  with  full  infor- 
mation relative  to  Darwin  and  Breeder 
Tulips,  Narcissus,  etc.,  mailed  on  request. 

Arthur  T.  Boddington  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  G 128  Chambers  Street,  New  York 


attachment  and  har\‘ester  cuts 
and  throws  corn  in  pile  on  har- 
vester or  windrows.  Man  and 
horse  cuts  and  shocks  equal  to  a Corn  Binder.  Sold 
in  ever>'  state.  Price  only  S22.00  with  fodder  binder. 
Testimonials  and  catalogue  FREE  showing  picture 
of  harvester. 


PROCESS  MFG.  COMPANY 


Department  181 


Salina,  Kansas 


INVESTING  FOR  PROFIT  FREE 

FORNIX  MONTH**.  It  is  worth  i*10  a copy  to  any  man  intending  to 
invest  any  money.  howe>er  small,  who  has  invested  money  unprof  tably,  or 
who  can  sa%e  $5  or  more  i>er  month,  but  who  hasn't  learned  the  art  of  investing 
for  profit.  It  demonstrates  the  real  earning  power  of  money,  the  knowl- 
edge financiers  and  bankers  hide  from  the  masses.  It  reveals  the  enormous 
;>rofits  bankers  make  and  shows  how  to  make  the  same  profits.  It  explains 
how  <*tupendous  fortunes  are  made  and  why  made,  how  ^ 1 ,000  erow.s 
to  A’iti.OOO.  To  introduce  my  magazine,  write  me  now.  I'll  send  it  six 
months  absolutely  FRKK. 

H.  L BARBER,  Pub.,  461-26  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

> 

New  Tools  for  Bulbs: 


SPECLAL  BULB  PLANTERS 
IMPROVED  BULB  DIBBER 
CLOCHE  BULB  TROWEL 
NEW’  STYLE  HOE 

w 

ff  'rite  Jot  particulars 

THE  CLOCHE  CO. 

131  Hudaon  St..  NEW  YORK 


GARDEN  MAGAZINE 
R.EADEKS'  SEP.VIGE 


Transplanting  Oriental  Poppies 

\\  hat  is  the  right  time  of  the  year  to  trans- 
plant Oriental  Poppies? — M.  M.  B.,  Mich. 

— Orient.\l  poppies  should  be  transplanted 
in  August  or  September  while  they  are  resting, 
although  it  can  be  done  m the  spring  or  fall. 
In  3’our  region  we  should  hesitate  about  mov- 
ing them  in  the  fall. 

Lackawanna  and  Lehigh  Coal 

I can  buy  Lackawanna  coal  at  $8  a ton  and 
Lehigh  coal  at  ^8.50.  At  these  prices  which  is 
the  better  for  my  steam  heater  with  six  radia- 
tors? How  does  hard  wood  at  ^6.50  per  cord 
compare  with  coal  at  $8.00  a ton? — H.  L.  R. 
G.,  Mass. 

—A  s.'\MPLE  of  coal  from  Lackawanna  County 
three  miles  east  of  Scranton  gave  a heat  value 
of  dry  coal  of  13,235  B.  T.  U.  per  pound  of  dry 
fuel.  .\  sample  of  coal  from  Lehigh  gave 
13,730  B.  T.  U.  per  pound  of  dry  coal.  Ac- 
cording to  these  figures,  Lackawanna  at  $8.(X). 
equals  Lehigh  at  $8.50.  Practically  the  an- 
swer depends  upon  whether  the  coal  is  bought 
upon  specification  or  not — that  is,  whether  it 
comes  up  to  these  standards.  The  coal  from 
either  field  may  be  poorer  or  better  than  the 
sample  above  quoted  from  our  analyses.  Also 
the  amount  of  moisture  and  ash  might  easily 
affect  the  figures.  Hence,  practically  one  may 
be  said  to  be  as  economical  as  the  other  unless 
the  heat,  moisture  and  ash  of  the  coal  pur- 
chased at  58.00  and  58.50  are  specified.  Hard 
wood,  such  as  Hickory  and  Maple,  at  56.50  per 
cord,  and  thoroughly  air  dr\’,  is  equivalent  to 
coaljat  57-22  per  ton, if  we, may  accept  the  state- 
ments of  various  authorities.  A cord  of  Hick- 
ory or  hard  Maple  Is  given  as  equal  to  1,800 
pounds  of  coal,  which  gives  the  cost  of  57-22 
per  ton  for  coal  of  equivalent  value-  This  re- 
sult is  somewhat  surprising,  but  the  quality  of 
wood  now  obtainable  for  fuel  purposes  is  so 
low  and  contains  so  much  moisture  that  prac- 
tically coal  is  cheaper.  If,  however,  good  Hick- 
ory', hard  Maple  or  Oak,  sound,  thoroughly 
dry,  can  be  obtained  at  56.50,  it  would  seem  to 
be  cheaper  than  average  soft  coal  at  58.00  or 
anthracite  either. — School  of  Engineering, 
Penna.  State  College. 

The  Night-Blooming  Cereus 

Please  tell  me  something  about  the  various 
so-called  night-blooming  Cereus. — W.  F.,Ohio. 
— The  night-blooming  Cereuses  are  the  only 
species  (except  C.  flagelliformis)  which  are 
generally  cultivated.  1 he  stems  of  the  night- 
blooming Cereus  are  either  cylindrical  or 
angled,  and  are  trailing  or  climbing  in  habit. 
Some  species  grow  to  a great  height.  They 
are  excellent  for  growing  against  pillars  or 
rafters  in  the  greenhouse.  They  grow  most 
luxuriantly  where  they  receive  abundant  light 
and  a good  circulation  of  air.  They  are  not 
particular  about  soil,  but  do  well  in  any  open, 
porous  compost.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  drainage  is  perfect,  as  stagnation  at 
the  roots  of  such  fleshy  succulent  plants  is  sure 
to  prove  disastrous.  During  the  summer 
months  the  stems  should  be  syringed  twice  a 
day;  but  during  the  winter  not  at  all.  The 
best  night-blooming  species  are  C.  grandiflorus; 
C.  MacDonaldiae,  C.  nycticalus  and  C.  tri- 
angularis. 


Plants  for  a Lean-to  Greenhouse 

I sell  plants  as  a side  line,  having  a few  hot- 
beds, but  I want  to  build  a lean-to  greenhouse 
on  the  south  side  of  a shed  which  is  8 x 12  ft.  x 
9 ft.  high  in  front.  What  can  I raise  in  it  and 
can  I use  a coal  stove  or  a tank  heater? — 
V.  J.,  Penna. 

— Such  a little  lean-to  greenhouse  could  be 
heated  by  a tank  heater  of  some  description. 
There  are  small  heaters  of  a regular  greenhouse 
heating  type  that  are  better  and  do  not  cost 
very  much  money;  one  of  these  boilers  might 
be  picked  up  very  cheaply  second-hand  from  a 
firm  of  greenhouse  wreckers.  A house  of  this 
size  could  only  be  used  commercially  for  local 
trade;  it  is  too  small  to  make  anything  like 
regular  shipments  of  Roses,  Carnations,  etc.,  to 
a flower  market.  It  could  be  used  during  the 
winter  for  the  propagation  and  growing  on  of 
all  kinds  of  bedding  plants,  such  as  Geraniums, 
Coleus,  etc.,  or  it  might  be  used  for  a crop  of 
lettuce,  cauliflower  or  cool  vegetables  during 
the  winter.  It  might  also  be  used  for  the  early 
starting  of  all  kinds  of  seedlings  for  the  vege- 
table garden,  such  as  tomatoes,  cabbage, 
qauliflower,  lettuce,  etc.,  and  for  all  kinds  of 
annuals  for  the  flower  garden,  including  Asters, 
Verbenas,  etc.  The  propagation  of  all  kinds 
of  perennials  might  also  be  carried  on;  cut- 
tings or  small  offshoots  taken  from  the  roots 
will  readily  develop  into  plants  if  properly 
cared  for.  During  the  summer,  this  little 
greenhouse  might  be  used  for  the  raising  of  all 
kinds  of  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs  from  both  seeds  and  cuttings.  Such 
pot  plants  as  Primula  and  Cyclamen  could 
also  be  grown. — W.  C.  McC. 

Canterbury  Bells  from  Seed 

Will  Canterbury  Bells  bloom  the  first  year 
from  seed  sowTi  early?  Mine  winterkill 
badly;  how  can  I protect  them?  We  have  too 
much  snow  for  a coldframe  to  be  used. — 
E.  W.  M.,  New  Hampshire. 

— It  will  not  be  possible  to  get  blooms  from 
Canterbury  Bells  from  seed  sown  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  in  which  j'ou  wish  them  to  bloom. 
The  seed  has  to  be  sown  in  July  of  the  year  be- 
fore the  plants  are  to  bloom  and  transplanted 
into  coldframes  where  protection  can  be  given 
over  winter.  The  protection  is  not  to  keep  the 
plants  warm  but  to  keep  them  at  a uniform 
temperature.  Forest  leaves  make  a splendid 
protection.  Plant  out  into  the  permanent  bed 
the  following  spring  and  the  plants  will  flower 
that  summer. 

Making  Permanent  Walks 

Being  located  on  a hill,  our  walks  and  drive- 
ways get  out  of  order  every  time  it  rains. 
What  is  the  best  way  to  make  a walk  that  will 
not  wash  out? — M.  W.,  New  Jersey. 

— We  think  that  the  solution  of  this  problem 
can  be  solved  by  making  use  of  flagstones, 
cement  or,  best  of  all,  grass,  for  the  walks.  In 
the  driveways,  every  few  feet  there  should  be 
constructed  a channel  to  divert  the  water  to 
the  side  of  the  road.  This  will,  of  course, 
make  the  roadbed  uneven,  but  it  seems  to  be 
about  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  roadway 
from  washing.  Possibly  the  book  “.Making 
Walks  and  Driveways,”  by  C.  H.  Miller,  price 
55  cents  postpaid,  may  prove  of  interest. 
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A pretty  hillside  location 


Insure  Your  Garden 
Against  the  Cold 

A Sunlight  outfit  should  be  added  to  Nature’s 
soil  and  light  and  heat  in  order  to  keep  your  plants 
coming  and  growing  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring. 

Buy  one  or  many  double  glazed  sash  or  a ready- 
made, small  Sunlight  Greenhouse  at  once.  Start 
things  this  Fall.  The  cost  is  small,  the  service 
surprisingly  great  and  sure.  Shipment  immediate. 

Catalogue  sent  free.  If  you  want  Prof.  Massey’s  Booklet 
on  Hot-bed  and  Greenhouse  Gardening  enclose  4c  in  stamps. 

SUNLIGHT  DOUBLE 
GLASS  SASH  CO. 

927  E.  Broadway 
Louisville  Ky. 


Dreer’s  Reliable 
Spring-Blooming 


Bulbs 


DO  not  miss  the  joy  of  having  a bed  or  border 
of  Bulbs  next  Spring.  Plant  them  this  Fall 
as  early  as  you  can  and  success  is  certain. 

We  import  the  very  highest  grades  of  the  finest 
varieties  and  offer  in  our  Autumn  Catalogue  splen- 
did collections  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus, 
Crocus,  Snowdrops,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Fall  is  also  the  time  to  set  out  Hardy 
Perennial  Plants,  Vines,  Shrubs,  etc.  Our  Autumn 
Catalogue  also  gives  a complete  list  of  seasonable 
seeds,  plants  and  bulbs  for  out-doors,  window 
garden  and  conservatory. 

Mailed  free  to  anyone  mentioning  this  Magazine. 


Henry  A.  Dreer  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Want  More 
Money? 


Wouldn’t  you  like  to  have  things  that 
your  present  income  won’t  allow.* 
Wouldn’t  you  be  brighter  and  hap- 
pier if  your  time  were  all  invested  and 
showing  a profit?  Are  you  satisfied 
to  just  meet  expenses  with  never  any 
money  to  spare?  We  know  that  you 
can  use  more  money^;  and  we  will  buy 
your  time — you  throw  money  away 
with  every  wasted  minute.  In  your 
town  there  are  many  people  who  need 
Country  Life  in  America  and  we  will 
pay  you  well  wdth  commissions  and 
bonuses  for  every  order  you  secure. 
If  you  have  the  time  to  be  our  repre- 
sentative, we  offer  the  opportunity 
with  which  you  can  increase  your 
earnings.  Write  to-day  for  informa- 
tion— tell  us  all  about  yourself  and 
how  much  time  you  will  exchange 
for  our  money.  Address 


Circulation  Department 
I Doubleday,  Page  & Co. 

[ Garden  City  New  York 

I 

(-■ 


Poultry,  Kennel  and  Live  Stock  Directory 

dogs,  poultry  and  live  stock  will  be  gladly  given.  Address  INFORMATION  DEPARTMENT, 
The  Garden  Magazine,  11-13  West  32d  Street,  New  York, 


No.  0 Poultry  House  Setting  Coops  Pigeon  House 

HODGSON  PORTABLE  HOUSES 

This  sanitary  poultry  house  is  an  egg  record  breaker  for  1 2 hens.  The  setting  coops  keep  the  hens  by  themselves  while  setting.  The 
pigeon  house  (with  its  flight  cage)  is  fitted  complete  for  10  nests.  Hodgson  poultry  and  pet  stock  houses  are  the  most  scientifically 
constructed  on  the  market.  Made  of  painted  sections  that  can  be  easily  bolted  together  by  anyone.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  COMPANY 


U.  S.  Preparedness? 


Military 
and  Naval 
America 

By 

Captain  H.  S.  Kerrick 

U.  S.  Army 

Maps,  Diagrams  and 
Illustrations 

Net,  $2.00 


Ask  and 
^ you  shall  be 
answered  — if 
you  ask  any 
question  under 
the  sun  about 
our  Army  or 
Navy,  and  look 
into  this  book, 
a complete 
handbook  o f 
facts  in  a crisp 
and  vivid 
style. 


^ The  heads  of  the  various  Bureaus 
^ of  the  United  States  War  Depart- 
ment, have  approved  every  chapter  in 
the  book. 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  & COMPANY 

GARDEN  CITY  NEW  YORK 


SELDOM  SEE 

a big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse  may  have 
a bunch  or  bruise  on  his  ankle,  hock,  stifle, 
knee  or  throat. 


ABSQRBINE 

*“^TRADE  MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  the  horse  up. 
No  blister,  no  hair  gone.  Concentrated — only 
a few  drops  required  at  an  application.  $2.00  per 
bottle  delivered.  Describe  your  case  for  special  instruc- 
tions and  Book  8 K free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  152  Temple  Street, Springfield,  Mast. 


Have  You  Gardening  Questions?  Experts 
will  answer  them  free.  If  a plant  fails,  tell  us  about 
it  and  ask  help  from  Readers’  Service. 


Write  For  Free  Book 

Feeding  Poultry  For  Profit 

Written  by  six  great  poultry  experts.  Tells  how 
they  make  big  money  out  of  chickens.  Tells 
how  Red  Comb  feeds  quickly  develop  birds  for 
market,  laying  or  show.  Address 

1I.4LES  & EDWARDiS  (OUPANV 
Dept.  N.  327  8.  La  Salle  St.  ('hleago,  Illinois 
Sneeessors  to  Edwards  it  Loomis  Co. 

Mfrs.  of  Red  Horn  I^ine  of  Dairy  Feeds. 


i 
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The  Things  We  Use 

Mr.  James  Collier  Marshall,  Director  of  the  Decorating  Service  of  The  Garden  Magazine’s  Advertising  Dept.,  will  solve  your  problems  of  home 
decoration — color  schemes,  hangings,  floor  coverings,  art  objects  and  interior  arrangements,  making  purchases  at  the  most  favorable  prices. 
This  service  is  free  to  our  readers.  Address  inquiries  to  “Inside  the  Garden  Home,”  The  Garden  Magazine,  1 1 West  32nd  Street,  New  York. 


A cocktail  will  certainly  seem  better  when  served  from  this 
good-looking  shaker  and  tray  of  black  lacquered  metal 


Aside  from  the  quality  of  distinction,  this  telephone  directory 
holder  of  lacquered  tin  will  preserve  the  book’s  looks  and  make 
for  neatness.  It  may  be  secured  to  the  wall  with  screws 


What  more  charming  decoration  lor  your  bedroom  doors  than 
these  3"  knockers,  with  interesting  hand-painted  designs 


This  12"  gong  has  un 
suspected  resonance 


C.AN  see  no  reason,”  said 
the  mistress  of  a charm- 
ing small  house,  whose 
beauties  we  had  been  enjoying 
for  the  first  time,  “ I can  see  no 
reason  why  people  who  live 
even  in  our  simple  fashion 
should  not,  in  buying  the  neces- 
sities of  life,  choose  those  pretty 
things,  and  when  , 

they’ve  bought  them 
why  not  use  them 
every  day?  .And,” 
she  continued 
“when  I married  I 
was  already  decided 
on  that  point,  having 
been  brought  up  in  a 
family  where  articles 
of  every  day  use  were 
chosen  for  dura- 
bility, and  the  pretty 
things  were  felt  to  be 
too  good  for  common 
usage.  My  husband 
agrees  with  me  in 
this,  so  our  things  are  all  pretty,  and  though 
not  many  are  costly,  we  intend  to  use  them 
all  the  time,  getting  every  drop  of  enjoyment 
out  of  them.” 

Looking  around  the  comfortable  living 
room,  I noted  the  many  unusual  articles  that 
had  been  chosen  with  this  idea  by  the  dainty 
woman,  who  at  that  moment  was  gracefully 
arranging  iced  tea  and  other  refreshing  and 
appetizing  things  on  a wicker  tea  wagon  that 
was  different  from  anything  I had  ever  seen. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  this 
room  was  the  lacquered  tin  holder  for  the  telephone 
directories,  a duplicate  of  which  is  reproduced  here. 
This  sensible  device  is  no  more  than  a bo.x  with  two 
compartments  of  a size  to  easily  hold  the  New  York 
City  and  Suburban  telephone  books,  and  fitted  with 
brackets  and  supports  that  allowits  being  screwed  to  the 
wall  near  the  phone.  Said  my  hostess — “This  is  the 
best  of  the  many  things  I’ve  seen  for  ’phone  books, 
because  it  not  only  keeps  the  books  in  better  condition, 
but  as  it  is  so  easy  of  access,  tends  to  general  neatness 
and  conserves  space  as  well.  Pretty  as  it  is,  it  costs 
but  $8.00,  which  is  less  than  any  other  arrangement 
would  be  and  the  men^all  like  it. 

With  this  clever  idea  in  mind,  I searched  the  shops 


for  pretty  things  that  may  be  had  every  day.  I found 
among  other  things  a pair  of  superb  Russian  candle- 
sticks, one  of  which  is  shown  here.  These  genuine  old 
ones,  ten  inches  tall  and  selling  at  $15.00  the  pair,  are 
suitable  to  any  setting,  but  will  be  especially  good  in  the 
dining  room.  And  how  infinitely  more  distinguished 
they  are  than  the  usual  silver  modern  ones  that  would 
cost  as  much  if  not  more. 

Then  I found  a costumer  for  feminine  boudoir  use 


that  is  so  sensible  that 
every  woman  will  want 
one  as  it  is  particularly 
designed  for  use  while 
dressing.  Like  the  com- 
mon variety  for  coats 
and  hats,  it  has  a tall 
post  with  arms  to  hold 
the  lingerie,  frock,  cloak, 
etc.,  that  are 
to  be  donned, 
while  at  the 
base  is  a ca- 
pacious box  of 
three  drawers 
to  hold  my 
lady’s  foot 
gear,  and 
other  habili- 
ments the  use 
of  which  the 
mind  of  mere 
man  cannot 
fathom. 
However,  no 


There  is  great  charm  in 
Russian  antique 


Aside  from  its  dainty  decorations,  the  contours  of  this  lovely  modem  china  are  exquisite, 
and  make  it  equally  satisfactory  for  breakfast  or  dinner  use 


NEW  'i'ORk  CITY 

TELEPHONE 

Dl  Rr.CTORY 


one  can  ap- 
preciate more  than  man  the  joy  of  having 
all  one’s  clothes  assembled  in  view  and  within 
easy  reach  of  the  dressing  chair,  unless  it  is 
the  happy  woman  who  possesses  such  a time 
and  effort  saver  as  this  costumer,  that  may 
be  had  to  match  any  color  scheme  at  a very 
reasonable  price. 

Not  less  interesting,  if  less  atractive,  is  the 
gong  reproduced  at  the  top  of  this  page. 
This  sensible  article  of  fine  bell  metal  with 
nickel  finish  Jias  a deep  resonant  tone  un- 
looked for  in  a 12”  tube,  and  makes  it  en- 
tirely satisfactory  for  either  large  or  small  houses.  As 
the  English  custom  of  striking  the  dressing  bell  is 
becoming  more  generally  followed  in  this  country,  this 
unobtrusive  gong  is  sure  to  be  popular.  It  costs  $8.50. 

Apropos  of  dressing  bells  and  service  in  general,  one 
of  the  best  looking  and  inexpensive  dinner  sets  I have 
seen  recently  is  the  modern  Dresden  china  pictured  here. 
Aside  from  the  delicacy  of  its  decorations,  its  contours 
are  particularly  interesting,  especially  the  handles  that 
separate  either  side  of  the  tops  of  the  several  large  pieces 
with  an  unusually  graceful  effect.  The  fiat  pieces  are 
equally  good  looking.  This  is  one  of  those  rare  patterns 
that  will  be  equally  good  for  breakfast  or  dinner  use, 
and  its  low  price  places  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 
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NO  ONE — not  even  the  rabid  devo- 
tees of  radiator  heats — disputes  the 
fact  that  warm  air  heat  is  the  ideal 
one,  provided  it  works.  Admittedly,  most 
warm  air  systems  don’t  work. 

The  Kelsey  Health  Heat  does.  It’s  a 
warm  air  heat  that  absolutely  heats  any 
room  in  any  weather  with  the  wind  in  any 
direction.  It  burns  less  coal  than  radiator 
heats.  It  delivers  more  heat  for  the  coal 
it  bums,  no  matter  what  system  of  heat 
you  compare  it  with.  These  are  statements 
so  sweeping  as  to  perhaps  produce  doubt 
in  your  mind.  We  have  the  doubt  dispel- 
ling proofs.  Want  them?  Send  for  book- 
let, ‘*Some  Saving  Sense  on  Heating.” 

The.  T^e.L5lv 

WARM  AIR  CE-nERATOR  I 

232  James  Street,  S3rracuse,  N.  Y« 


New  York 
103-P  Park  Avenue 


Chicago,  111. 
2767-P  Lincoln  Avenue 


Detroit,  Mich. 

Spaee  95*P,  Baildert’  ExchsDge 


Boston,  Mass. 
405-P.P.O.  Sq.Bldf. 


Now  is  The  Time  for  Gar- 
den and  Hoose 

Improvements 

“Pergolas,"  Lattice 
Fences,  Garden  Houses 
and  Arbors 

“Catalogue  H-29”  tells 
all  about  ’em.  When 
writing  enclose  loc.  and 
ask  for  Catalogue  H-29. 

HARTMANN  - SANDERS  COMPANY 

Factor])  and  Main  Office: 

Elston  and  Webster  Avenue,  CHICAGO 

New  York  Office:  6 Elast  39th  St.,  New  York  City 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiinmiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiM 


Into  the  Garden  Home 

Most  gardens  have  entrance  gates.  They  may  be 
fashioned  of  wood  or  metal. 

Here  is  a hint  to  makers  of  gates  or  doors,  antique 
or  cast  in  modern  metal,  of  a market  of  potential 
buying  power. 

The  path  approaching  the  garden  home  may  be  of 
brick  or  gravel.  Particular  home  builders  now  want 
the  walks,  surrounding  the  house,  to  harmonize,  in 
contour,  with  its  exterior.  Fancy  makes  of  bricks, 
with  special  faces  or  surfaces  are  ideally  adapted 
to  the  need. 

Wanted — A Manufacturer 

to  persistently  point  out  uses — old  or  new — for 
fancy  brick  about  the  garden  home. 

Entrances,  porches  and  windows  of  the  garden  home 
are  screened — who  will  suggest  a particularly 
meritorious  make.?  The  door  proper  is  trimmed 
with  hardware,  clothed  with  a curtain  and  shade. 

If  you  make  a better  door  knob,  a handsomer  curtain, 
a more  dependable  shade.  Garden  Magazine  Readers 
want  to  know  it.  Thirty-thousand  check  books 
make  money  spending  easy  for  anything  wanted  or 
needed  in  the  country  or  suburban  home. 

This  offers  Intensive  Advertising  Service  to  adver- 
tisers of  things  needed  by  readers  of  The  Garden 
Magazine.  We  will  prepare  layouts  and  copy,  look 
after  details  of  advertising  construction  either  by 
ourselves  or  in  cooperation  with  your  agency.  Know- 
ing how  and  when  to  approach  our  readers  on  their 
own  grounds  in  their  own  language  is  the  biggest 
half  of  your  problem.  We  stand  ready  to  take  care 
of  it  for  any  one  who,  so  far,  has  not  been  able  to 
intensively  cultivate  the  field  of  The  Garden  Magazine. 

THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Advertising  Headquarters,  li  West  32nd  Street,  New  York  City  | 


A Handsome  Color-Combination 

The  roofs  of  this  house  are  stained 
with  the  light  moss-green  shade  of 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Shingle  Stains 

and  the  walls  are  finished  in  the  soft,  brilliant  white  of 
Cabot's  Old  Virginia  White.  The  contrast  is  rich  and  beau- 
tiful and  the  effect  will  be  lastingly  satisfactory.  The  merits 
of  Cabot’s  Stains  are  known  all  over  this  country  and  in 
many  other  lands,  and  the  clean,  cool  "white-wash  effect” 
of  the  Old  Virginia  White  is  a delight  to  artistic  people  who 
dislike  “painty”  colors.  Low  priced,  easy  to  apply,  wood- 
preserving. 

You  can  gel  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  country.  Send 
for  stained  wood  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL.  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists 
1 Oliver  Street  BOSTON,  MASS- 

24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago  - 523  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Advertisers  will  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magazine  in  writing — and  ue  will,  too 
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HANDEL/^ 


Brighten  your  library  or  living  room  v^ith  a 
new  lamp*  The  line  of  Handel  Electric  Lamps 
offers  unusual  decorative  effects.  The  lamp  shown  is 
No.  6369.  Attractive  shade.  Moderate  price.  Handel 
Lamps  at  best  dealers.  , Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 
THE  HANDEL  CO..  393  E.Main  St..Meriden,Conn. 


Beautify  Furniture 

Protect  Floor  and  Floor  Coverings 
from  injury  by  using 

Glass  Onward  Sliding 
Furniture  Shoe 

in  place  of  casters. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you 
write  us. 

ONWARD  MFC.  CO. 
MENASHA,  WIS.  DEPT.  T 


Do  You  Know 

what  rate  of  interest  on  an  investment  you  can 
afiord?  Why?  What  “ safety  ” should  be 
yours?  Are  the  securities  you  own  or  intend 
to  buy  best  suited  to  your  needs? 

Hundreds  of  our  readers  get  information  and 
advice  on  their  investments  by  return  mail.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  help  you.  Address 

Readers’  Service  Department 

Doubleday,  Page  & Company 

11  West  32nd  Street, 

New  Y ork 


Hanging  Concrete  Sun  Dial 


VERY 


4USUAL 


Pottery 

V J Gives  tfie  EssentialTouch 


Flower  Box  No.  609.  x 23  in.  $7.00 

This  charming  Renaissance  piece  with  growing 
plants  will  give  delightful  touch  to  any  room. 

Galloway  Pottery  is  everlasting  stony  gray 
Terra  Cotta  for  use  in  the  garden  and  home.  A pleasing 
variety  ofVases,  Pots,  Bird  Fonts,  Sun-dials,  Benches 
and  other  artistic  pieces  can  be  offered. 

Gauowa^Terra  OoTta  Gbi 

3214  WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA 


‘'IVhiU  Lift  is  given  use  it*' 

THE  BIRD  BOX,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA, 
Specihl  Prices  to  Gift  Shops 


is  weatherproof,  tough,  hard — and 
very  inexpensive.  Send  for  Catalog. 
Order  direct  from  the  Pottery.  We 
pay  freight  on  all  purchases  amount- 
ing to  $5-00  or  over  East  of  Denver. 

WHEATLEY  POTTERY 
2431  Reading  Road,  Cincinnati  Established  1879 

The  Best  Xmas  Gift 

15  Days*  Free 
Factory  to  Home 

The  famous  Piedmont  chest.  Any  of 
our  75  styles  and  designs  on  15 

days  free  We  pay  the  freight. 

k Piedmont  Ked  pro*  i 

tert«  fur^,  woolens  nnd  plumes  from  I 

moths,  mire,  dust  and  damp.  Dis*  - ^^5***^*w 

linctively  beautiful.  Charmingly  fragrant.  A 

real  money  and  worry  saver.  Practically  everlasting. 

Finest  Xmas,  birthday  or  wedding  gift  at  great  saving. 

Write  to-day  /or  our  great  catalogue  •with  redttced /rices.  It  is  /ret  to  you 

PlEDMOerr  RED.CEDAR  chest  CO.,  Dept  .46.  SUIesviUe,  N.  C. 

Attract  the  Birds 

to  your  lawn  by 
giving  them  plenty 
of  water  for  bath- 
ing and  drinking 
in  a 

SHARONWARE 
BIRD  BATH 


Not  less  interesting  for  this  use,  and  especially  for 
vines  with  berries,  is  the  vase  of  painted  brass  pictured 
here.  This  is  beautifully  decorated  with  corn  flowers, 
which  color  will  form  a superb  contrast  for  orange  tinted 
bitter-sweet.  These  painted  dishes  are  excellent  for 
nut  bowls  and  fruits  for  porch  table.  They  may  be  had 
in  many  shapes  and  designs,  all  the  painting  having  been 
fired  and  varnished  to  insure  their  long  usefulness. 
This  vase  costs  $7.00. 

Not  less  satisfactory  is  the  good  old  foot  scraper 
shown  here.  No  old  country  house  is  without  one  at 
every  door,  nor  should  any  new  one  go  unprovided 
longer  than  it  takes  to  order  one.  This  costs  $10.50. 


^ Standard 

».r  otr 

Underground  Garbage  Receiver 

Before  buying  send  for  our  catalogue. 

It  will  pay  you.  See  our  list  of  users. 

Look  for  our  Trade  Marks 
12  Years  on  the  Market.  Sold  Direct  Factory 

C.  H.  STEPHENSON.  Mfr.,  40  Farrar  Street.  Lynn,  Mass, 


Concrete  Wren 
Boxes  with  re- 
movable lid, 
$1.50  each;  6 
for  $7.50,  f.o.b. 


BIRDS  and  FLOWERS 


designed  upon  humane  principles.  The  birds  bathe  in  water  from  % to 
2 inches  deep  without  risk  of  drowning.  The  bath  empties  itself  every 
twenty-four  hours,  thereby  making  it  sanitary.  17  in.  across.  6 in.  hi«h. 
weigbt  30  pounds.  Made  in  various  colors;  decorative,  artistic,  practical. 

Price,  $4.00,  F.  O.  B.  New  York. 

Same  bowl  on  pedestal:  total  height  39  inches.  $10.00  F.  O.  B.  N.  Y. 
Send  for  dcscripli'  e price-list  of  window-boxes,  flower-pots,  jardinieres, 
garden  benches,  etc. 

SHARONWARE  WORKSHOP,  82  Luiacton  Are.,  New  York 


Mosaic,  Red, 
Blue  or  Green. 
19  inches  high, 
14  inches  wide. 
$12.00  f.  o.  b. 
West  Chester 


Autumn  Porch  Decorations 


SO  MUCH  has  been  said  in  these  columns  about 
the  opportunities  for  beauty  and  comfort  in  the 
living  porch,  that  it  seems  superfluous  to  say 
more  at  this  time,  but  with  the  approach  of  autumn, 
when  the  flowers  have  gone  and  the  weather  becomes 
moody,  the 
chief  pleasure 
in  the  coun- 
try is  the  liv- 
ing porch,  and 
whatever  fur- 
thers our  en- 
joyment of 
nature  is 
perhaps 
worth  while. 

Since  blos- 
soms are  no 
more  to  be 
had,  glowing 
leaves,  vines 
and  berries 
must  take 
their  places  as 
decorations. 

The  glass  con- 
tainers that  held  these  departed  floral  treasures  will  not 
be  suitable  for  the  heavy,  rich-hued  boughs,  so  it  will 
be  in  better  taste  and  more  satisfactory  in  all  respects 
to  use  pottery.  And  besides,  it  must  be  of  a sufficiently 
heavy  color  to  hold  the  flaming  burden,  hence  the  jar 
shown  here  of  dark,  opaque  blue  over  which  there  seems 
a coppery  film,  will  prove  highly  effiective.  This  also 
comes  in  cucumber  green,  which  will  also  be  good  for 
this  purpose.  Twelve  Inches  tall,  they  cost  $8.oo. 


bird 

BATH 

No.  C37 

34in.higli 

BOWL 

17m.  wide 

PRICE 

$14.00 


Hundreds  of  other  exquisite 
ITALIAN  OLD  IVORY 
TINTED  POTTERY  pieces 
are  shown  in  our  new  Garden 
Pottery  Catalog.  Bird  Baths, 
shapely  vases  and  pots,  and 
graceful  sundials  and  benches 
and  many  other  things  are  in- 
cluded for  indoor  or  outdoor 


WHEATLEY 

POTTERY 


The  Readers^  Service  is  prepared  to  advise  parents  in  regard  to  schools 
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THE  NEW 

nature 

LIBRARY 


THE  NEW 
NATURE 
LIBRARY 


BIRD 

NFICHHfiRS 


THE  NEWL 

nature; 

lidrarx 


CAME  r 
BIRDS  i 


THE  NEW 
NATURE 

library 


THE  NEW 
NATURE 
LIBRARY 


butterfly 

BOOK 


We  make  this  liberal  offer  which  obligates  you  in  no  way  because  we  want  you  to  see  these  books  for  your- 
self. You  can’t  measure  the  benefit,  pleas- 
ure, knowledge  and  inspiration  you  will  get 
out  of  these  books  — an  unending  walk 
through  the  woods,  a perpetual  vacation, 
a rest  and  health-cure  unmatched  M 

anywhere.  The  New  Nature  s'® 

Library  takes  you  into  a 
new  world,  10  cents  (Urden  City,  N.  Y. 

a day  is  all  this  SEN  U me  on  approv- 

costs  you.  al,  charges  paid  by  you, 

^ New  Nature  Library’s  limp 
leather  edition  in  9 volumes, 
gold  tops,  silk  head  bands  and 
gold  decorative  designs  on  covers.  If 
I keep  the  books  1 will  remit  $1.50  and  then 
$3  a month  for  11  months.  This  entitles  me 
to  Free  Nature  Service.  Otherwise  I will  within 
10  days,  retnrn  the  set  at  your  expense.  This  also 
gives  me  Country  Life  for  one  year  for  an  addi- 
tional payment  of  $i.00  if  1 want  it. 


THE  NEW  THE  NEW 

nature  nature 
library  library 


THE  NEW 
NATURE 

library 


THE  NEW 
NATURE 

library 


FISHES 


WILD 

FLOWERS 


INSECTS 


MOTHS 


Name. 


Address Occupation. 


Lures  Insects  to  Their  Doom 

Some  say  the  liquid  within  these  pitchers  is 
intoxicating.  Some  say  it  is  anaesthetic.  At 
any  rate  it  accomplishes  the  full  purpose  in 
hiring  venturesome  insects,  drenching  them 
with  its  fascinating  sweetness  and  leaving 
them  helpless  for  the  Pitcher  Plant  to  devour. 


What  a Lot  of  Stories  Nature  Has  to  Tell  You! 


This  year  you  can  shake  off  all  vague  uncertainty  about  the  messages 
which  Nature  is  constantly  striving  to  give  you.  ^Yith  the  awakening  of  the 
myriad  life  about  you,  you  can  be  part  of  it.  For  the 

NEW  NATURE  LIBRARY 

opens  your  eyes  to  all  the  mysteries,  all  the  charm  of  the  little  worlds  within  worlds 
about  you  until,  as  John  Burroughs  puts  it,  every  walk  in  the  fields  or  wood  is  “an 
excursion  into  a land  of  unexhausted  treasure.” 

NEW  LIMP  LEATHER  EDITION 


AMERICAN 

ANIMALS 


This  is  the  game.st  fish  that  Dr.  David  Starr 
Jordan  ever  caught.  In  his  Fish  Book,  he 
tells  countless  experiences  of  angling  lore.  No 
real  sportsman  can  afford  to  be  without  this 
marvelously  accurate,  yet  strictly  scientific, 
set  of  books.  They  make  each  jaunt  in  the  fields, 
each  vacation,  mean  more  than  ever  before. 

DONT  DELAY 

This  new  edition  has  been  five  months  in  prep- 
aration. It  is  so  far  superior  to  anything 
before  offered  that  it  will  be  sold  out  long  before 
a new  edition  can  be  prepared.  Owing  to  condi- 
tions in  the  ink  and  paper  industries  we  cannot 
print  a new  edition  in  less  than  six  months. 


To  give  these  books  added  richness  and  still  to  make  them  comfortable  to  handle  and  easy 
to  thrust  into  a tramping  suit  pocket,  we  have  bound  this  edition  in  black  flexible  leather. 
A handier  volume  for  camp,  field  or  motor  it  would  be  hard  to  design.  You  carry  it  to 
Nature  instead  of  carrying  an  image  of  Nature  in  your  mind,  until  you  get  home. 


THE  ILLUSTRATIONS:  There  are  272 
beautiful  full-page  illustrations  in  color,  416 
full  pages  of  half-tones  and  5120  pages  of 
fascinating  text. 

NINE  HANDSOME  INCH-THICK  VOL- 
UMES printed  on  a specially  made  thin 
coated  paper,  with  gilt  tops,  silk  headbands 
and  decorative  gold  designs  on  the  covers. 

Classified  and  cross-indexed  so  that  you 
can  instantly  and  unquestionably  identify 
any  subject  in  the  whole  realm  of  Nature. 


SPECIAL 

FREE  NATURE  SERVICE  - Owners  of  the 
Nature  Library  may  have  at  no  cost  tlie  .services 
of  a corps  of  experts.  If  you  want  advice  alxnit 
birds,  your  trees,  your  flowers,  where  to  catch 
any  kind  of  fish — anythinj?,  in  short,  pertaining 
to  Nature,  if  you  buy  tlie.se  books  you  may  write 
us  and  our  statf  of  Nature  specialists  will  gladly 
answer  all  your  questions  free.  Also — 

COUNTRY  LIFE— that  best  of  all  magazines  of 
country  living  with  its  special  departments  ap- 
pealing to  bird,  animal  or  plant  lover— may  be 
iiad  for  one  .$i.00  additional  raontlily  payment 
by  purclia.sers  of  the  Nature  Library,  though 
the  regular  price  is  four  dollars. 


ciuuiful 
, on  June  1st.  K 

you  don’t  want  the  books,  return  them  at  our  expense.  You  pay  nothing  unless  you  buy.  We  even  pay 
expressage  to  return  them!  Examine  the  books  carefully  at  your  leisure.  If  you  decide  to  keep  them 
send  us  only  $1.50  and  then  $3.00  a month  for  eleven  months  or  $32.57  in  one  payment. 


What  makes  their  hair  stand  on  end.' 
I«  it  the  snake-skins  with  which  their 
parents  line  their  nests.’  Think  how 
it  will  enrich  your  life  and  your  child- 
ren's lives  to  know  about  all  the 
bird.s.  to  see  their  lives  in  fascinating 
pictures. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DIRECTORY 

7 ^ ".'-v:  'i' r ^ ^ 

In  this  department  are  published  announcements  of  firms  offering  goods  or  service  of  definite  interest  to  garden  enthusiasts.  This  department  is  also  open  to  any  of  our  subscribers  who  may  wish  to  buy  sell  or  exchanec 
goods  through  the  use  of  announcements  herein.  The  rate  is  five  cents  a word  (average  eight  words  to  the  line),  payable  in  advance.  The  name  and  address  is  counted  as  part  of  the  advertisement:  initials’  or  figures  count 
words.  Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  loth  of  the  month  preceding  date  of  issue  to  appear  in  the  edition  dated  the  following  month — Thus  copy  for  the  classified  department  of  the  October  edition  must  be 
Sept.  zoth.  No  display  type  allowed  other  than  capitals  on  first  line.  Smallest  advertisement  accepted,  $z.oo.  Address  Ctassijied  Aavertising  Department^  The  Garden  Maj^a^ine,  Garden  City,  New  York  J 


the  same  as 
in  our  office 


GARDEN  LECTURERS 


MR.  ROBERT  PYLE — the  well-knotNTi  Garden  Lecturer  and 
Rosarian  irndtes  correspondence  from  garden  lovers  and  societies. 
Subject  — "The  American  Rose  Garden”  illustrated  ts*ith  6nely 
colored  lantern  slides.  Address:  West  Grove,  Pa. 


GLASS  CUTTERS 

‘RED  DE\TL”  glass  cutter,  improved  type.  Best  for  greenhouse 
glass.  Saves  glass,  labor,  expense.  Sample  lo  cts.  Booklet  free. 
Smith  & Hemenway  Co.,  77  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City. 


INSECTICIDES  AND  FUNGICIDES 

HAMMOND’S  SLUG-SHOT— thoroughly  reliable  in  kiUing  Cur- 
rant Worms,  Potato  Bugs,  Cabbage  Worms,  etc.  Sold  by  Seeds 
Dealers.  Circular  iree.  Benjamin  Hammond,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 


IRISES 

EXTRA  SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  GERM.YN  IRIS.  I have  a large 
quantity  ot  the  two  colors  described  below  at  $2.50  a hundred,  by 
express,  not  prepaid  Smaller  quantities  4c  each.  Light  yellow, 
color  effect  cream  when  \newed  in  rows.  Beautiful;  fine  for  cutting. 
Yellow  standards  with  browm  falls;  deepercolor.  Both  bloom  about 
Decoration  Day.  Paul  L.  Ward,  Plant  Specialist.  Hillsdale,  Mich. 

IRISES.  Ten  choice  varieties,  including  Florentina,  Flavescens, 
Black  Prince,  Gazelle.  Madame  Chereau  and  Pallida  Dalmatica, 
deliverecT  postpaid  for  one  dollar.  Order  now.  Oronogo  Flower 
Gardens,  Carthage,  Mo. 


IRIS,  J.\P.\NESE,  in  fine  named  varieties.  $n.50  per  dozen;  $10 
per  100;  Superb  mixture,  $7  per  100;  German,  from  $4.00  per  100 
up.  S.  G.  Harris.  Tarr>'town,  N.  Y. 

GERMAN  IRIS,  QUEEN  OF  MAY — Fine  plants  of  this  beautiful 
pink  Pallida  Iris,  $1.00  dozen  prepaid.  Mrs.  John  Love,  Hyde* 
Maryland. 

GERM.\N  IRIS — Six  choice  named  varieties  $1.00  postpaid. 
Order  now.  Stock  limited.  A.  Groth,  East  Cass  St.,.  Joliet,  111. 


PEONIES 

PEONIES.  Strong  plants,  Mons.  Jules  Elie,  Rubra  Superba,  each 
60c.;  doz.,  $6.00.  Albert  Crousse.  Emilie  Gaille,  Model  de  Perfec- 
tion, Livingstone,  Eugene  Verdier,  each,  50c. ; doz.,  $5.00.  Felix 
Crousse,  Mme.  Leonie  Calot,  Mad.  de  Vemeville,  40c.:  doz.,  $4.00. 
Meissonier,  L.  Van  Houtte.  Mad.  Lebon,  Festiva  Maxima,  Duchess 
de  Nemours,  each,  25c.;  doz.,  $2.00.  Four  finest  German  irises  in 
cultivation,  immense  flowers,  finest  shades.  Pallida  Dalmatica,  uni- 
form pale  blue,  20c.;  doz.,  $2.00.  Tamerlane,  light  blue  and  pur- 

fle,  20c.;  doz.,  $2.00.  Isolene,  rose  and  brown,  20c.;  doz.,  $2.00. 
ris  King,  yellow  and  browm,  20c.;  doz.,  $2.00.  All  kinds  of  peren- 
nial plants  and  seeds  of  our  own  growing,  pansy,  viola,  etc.  Write 
for  our  list.  Ask  your  florist,  he  knows  us.  Ralph  E.  Huntington, 
Painesville,  Ohio. 

THE  WORLD'S  BEST  PEONIES.  Fifteen  fine  named  Peonies 
for  $2.50.  or  25  for  $5.00  all  different  and  truly  labeled,  a chance  to 
obtain  a fine  collection  at  half  price,  comprising  such  varieties  as 
Festiva  maxima,  Delacbei,  Achillea,  Lady  L.  Bramwell,  Couronne 
d'Or,  Prolifica,  Tricolor,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  and  various  other  fine 
sorts.  With  any  order  of  above  for  $5.00  I will  include  one  plant 
of  Baroness  Schroeder,  free.  I have  the  largest  stock  in  America  of 
Lady  .Alexandra  Duff  (absolutely  true)  and  many  other  fine  varie- 
ties. Send  for  catalogue.  W.  L.  Gumm,  Peony  Specialist,  Rem- 
ington, Indiana. 

PEONIES.  One  of  the  finest  collections  in  the  U.  S.  Fine  stock 
of  Brand’s  new  prize  winning  seedlings  and  the  best  French  varieties, 
also  large  stock  of  all  the  standard  varieties,  and  can  furnish  any 
size  desired.  We  have  a few  bargains  in  collections.  AU  stock 
guaranteed  true  to  name  and  descriptions.  Catalogue  now  ready. 
G.  B.  Babcock,  R.F.D.  No.  80,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

PEONIES.  Adolphe  Rousseau.  $1.50;  Aurore,  $1.00;  .Avalanche, 
$1.50;  Baroness  Schroeder  $1.00;  La  Rosiere,  50c.;  Marie  Lemoine, 
50c;  Mons.  Martin  Cahuzac,  $3.00;  Mr.  Manning.  75c;  Petite  Re- 
nee, 7sc;  Simonne  Chevalier.  $1.50;  Odette.  $1.50;  Germanie  Bigot, 
$1.50.  These  12  rare  plants  for  $12.00.  H.  F.  Chase,  Andover.  Mass. 

PEONIES.  I am  offering  my  private  collection  of  48  varieties  of 
fine  Peonies,  950  plants  in  all.  these  were  selected  for  me  some 
years  ago  by  one  of  the  former  Presidents  of  the  .American  Peony 
Association.  The  price  will  interest  you.  .All  2 and  3 year  bloom- 
ing clumps.  Erith  N . Shoup,  The  Gardens,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

SEPTEMBER  B.ARG.AINS.  Two  fine  ponies,  one  white,  one  red, 
postpaid  for  35c.  Darwin  and  early  tulips  $1.50  per  100;  35c  per 
dozen.  Large  three  year  rose  bushes  50c  each.  Japanese  barberry, 
1 8c  each.  Sumner  Perkins,  Danvers,  Mass. 

SPECI.AL  PEONY  OFFER,  one  each,  Festiva  Maxima  (large 
white),  Officinalis  Rubra  (large  red),  and  a fine  late  rose  colored, 
all  prepaid  for  one  dollar.  Crest  Nurseries,  Piqua,  Ohio. 

A CARD  will  secure  our  catalogue  describing  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  choice  Peonies  which  won  the  gold  medal  and  silver  cup.  F. 
A.  Reeves,  South  Euclid  P.  O.t  Cleveland,  O. 


PEONIES  (Continued) 


PEONIES — Red,  white  or  pink — order  now  for  Fall  delivery,  35 
cents  each,  $3.50'  dozen.  State  colors  wanted.  The  (Tarmichael 
Orchards,  Shannock,  R.  I. 

PEONIES.  Ten  small  plants,  all  different,  sent  postpaid  for  one 
dollar.  Larger  plants,  not  prepaid,  two  dollars.  Oronogo  Flower 
Gardens,  Carthage,  Mo. 

OBERLTN’S  PEONY  G.ARDENS  Fine  and  popular  varieties. 
Order  your  roots  for  Fall  planting.  Ask  for  Catalogue  B,  Sinking 
Spring,  Pa. 

PRIZE  WINNING  PEONIES  in  great  variety  at  reasonable  prices 
Catalogue.  S.  G.  Harris,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

PEONIES;  pinks;  maroon;  red;  white.  Healthy  roots.  Thirty- 
five  and  fifty  cents.  H.  B.  Hawkins,  New  Haven,  New  York. 


SEEDS  AND  BULBS 

TULIPS  AND  N.ARCrSSI.  Bulbs  ready  soon.  100  Mixed  Late 
Tulips,  or  100  Mixed  Narcissi,  or  50  of  each,  or  80  Mixed  Darwin 
Tulips,  postpaid  for  one  dollar.  Oronogo  Flower  Gardens,  Car- 
thage, Mo. 

PETS 

BOSTON  TERRIERS.  Fine  markings,  good  breeding  and  excel- 
lent dispositions.  I have  sold  fifty  of  these  fine  pets  and  compan- 
ions to  Country  Life  readers  during  the  past  year  and  satisfied  every 
one.  Also  Bull  Terriers  and  English  Bulldogs.  Reasonable  prices. 
Write.  Box  330,  Garden  Magazine,  11  West  32nd  Street,  New  York. 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  A GOOD  LIVING  in  your  back  yard  raising 
Belgian  hares.  Particulars  and  price  list  of  aU  breeds,  10  cents.  W. 
G.  Thorsonj  Aurora.  Colo. 


HELP  WANTED 

CANVASSERS  WANTED — to  solicit  orders  for  trees  and  shrub- 
bery. Salary  or  commission  payable  weekly.  Year ’round  employ- 
ment. Perry  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Established  21  years. 


Memorandum 
from  the 
Advertising 
£ f MCI  Ijl!  ! Department 

advertising  suggestions  are  furnished 
free  by  this  department  to  old  and  new 
and  prospective  advertisers  in  The  Garden 
Magazine. 

This  service  enables  our  advertisers  to  reach 
our  readers  by  a more  direct  route  than  is  many 
times  taken.  This  “Open  Sesame”  is  advertis- 
ing that  conforms  as  much  as  may  be  to  the 
general  taste  of  the  readers  of  that  magazine 
in  which  it  is  published.  Being  on  “The  In- 
side,” we  are  able  to  suggest  how  our  readers 
may  be  best  interested  in  your  product. 

This  service  is  entirely  supplementary  to 
that  of  those  who  have  regular  methods  of 
handling  their  advertising.  It  is  a primary 
service  to  those  who  have  not  regular  publicity 
systems  of  their  own,  or  at  their  command. 
So  if  you  contemplate  taking  advertising  space 
and  desire  our  assistance,  it  is  yours  on  request. 
Write,  giving  full  particulars  and  descriptive 
literature. 

THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE 

Advertising  Department, 

Garden  City  New  York 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


G.\RDEX,  F.\RM.  AND  DAIRY  HELP  Furnished  gentlemen’s 
estates.  References  investigated.  Mathewson  Agency,  8i8- 
6th  Ave.,  New  York.  Tel.,  378  Bryant. 


PLANTS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 

ALPINES,  ROCK  PL.ANTS,  Shrubs  and  Flowers:  natives  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  kinds  adapted  to  gardens  and  hardy.  Cat. 
alogue  with  cultural  and  other  information  free.  Special  value 
offering  to  introduce:  twenty  (20)  flowering  size  native  plants  in 
siz  choice  kinds,  including  Columbine,  .\nemone,  Delphinium,  Sand 
Lily,  Iris  and  Cactus,  delivered  prepaid  for  Sr  .00.  Besides  native 
plants  we  grow  all  the  best  ornamentals  for  the  Northwest;  40-page 
catalogue  free;  ask  for  both  catalogues.  Rockmont  Nursery, 
Boulder,  Colorado. 

ERICAS.  Young  stock  for  growing  on.  strong  and  well  rooteO 
olants  out  of  2}  inch  pots.  Fragrans  Melanthera  Sic  per  loa 
Regerminans,  $10  per  100.  Cupressna,  $15  per  100,  Gracilus  .Aut- 
umnalis,  $10  per  100,  Persoluta  Rosea,  $10  per  100,  Persoluta  .Mba, 
$10  per  too,  Globularia,  $10  per  too.  President  Carnot.  $15  per 
100.  PrKident  Faure,  $15  per  100,  Ventricosa  Rosea.  $15  per  too. 
Cash  with  order  please.  .Anton  Schultheis.  316  19th  Street,  CoUegt 
Point,  N.  Y. 

H.ARDY  PERENNI.ALS,  strong  plants,  $1.00  per  dozen.  Golden 
Glow.  Coreopsis,  Hollyhock,  Gailardia,  Columbines.  Larkspun 
German  Iris,  Shasta  Daisy,  Garden  Pinks,  Mallows,  Crysanthemum, 
Baltonia,  Oriental  Poppy,  Fox  Glove,  Hardy  Sunflower.  Suburban 
Seed  Co.,  La  Grange,  III. 

DOG  TOOTH  VIOLETS — Exquisite,  brilliant,  yellow  spring 
flowers.  Plant  in  your  lawn.  They  will  multiply  and  be  an  anniid 
delight.  100  bulbs  by  mail  for  $1.00.  Also  Solomon’s  Seal  and  other 
woodsy  things.  E.  S.  Fansler,  Noroton  Heights  Conn. 

P-ANSIES.  Extra  fine  Giant  flowering,  strong  plants  for  winter 
blooming  or  planting  in  frames,  75c  per  100,  $3.50  per  1000,  prepaid 
with  Pansy  culture  booklet.  Edward  Wallis,  Berlin.  N.  J. 

SURPLUS  STOCK  FROM  PRU  ATE  GARDEN.  Unusual  variety 
of  rock  plants,  new  perennials  and  old  fashioned  plants.  Prices 
moderate.  Send  for  list.  L.  B.  Wilder,  Pomona,  N.  Y. 

HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  Colors;  pink,  rose,  yellow, 
bronze,  Indian  red,  crimson,  violet,  white;  strong  plants;  will  bloom 
this  fail;  20  for  $1.50  prepaid.  Edward  Wallis,  Berlin.  N.  J. 

GINSENG,  most  profitable  plant  grown,  beautiful  too,  market 
unlimited,  grows  in  shade,  seeds  $1.00  thousand,  particulars  free. 
Specialty  Farm,  Rockford,  Minn. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  GARDEN  ENTHUSIAST 

“HOME  VEGETABLE  GARDEN”  BY  ADOLPH  KRUHM— 
Written  especially  to  serve  the  needs  0/  the  home  gardener.  A 
dependable  guide  to  best  varieties  for  different  purposes.  Written 
so  everybody  can  understand  it.  Beautifully  printed,  with  24  full- 
page  illustrations.  .Author’s  autographed  copies,  $i  .00  postpaid. 
Send  to-day.  .Adolph  Kruhm,  Queens,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

"HOW  TO  GROW  ROSES” — Library  Edition;  121  pages — 16  in 
natural  colors.  Not  a catalogue.  Price  $1,  refunded  on  $5  order 
for  plants.  The  Conard  & Jones  Co.,  Box  24,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

THE  POCKET  N.ATURE  LIBR.ARY  a series  of  four  p<^et 
Nature  books,  leather  bound — the  birds,  the  flowers  and  trees  illus- 
trated in  beautiful  colors.  Mai!  postal  for  circular.  Doubleday, 
Page  & Company,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

ATTENTION — Bookstores,  Cigarstores,  Newsdealers.  Gold  and 
silver  coins,  bank  bills  and  war  currencies  of  old  Mexico.  $1000.00 
A'illa  Currency,  $5.00;  $100.00  Carranza,  $5.c».  Popular  and  at- 
tractive for  collections  and  as  souvenirs.  Prices  coins  and  othti 
currencies  upon  request.  Old  Me.xico  E.xport  Co.,  Mills  Building, 
El  Paso,  Texas. 

FUR  M.AKING  AND  REPAIRING — Do  your  own  fur  work  at 
home  and  save  money,  or  start  in  retail  fur  business.  Big  profits. 
Easy  to  learn.  Write  for  free  booklet  H,  about  my  complete  instruc- 
tion bwk  "The  Practical  Furrier. ”X.  Lichtenstein,  417  Granby  St, 
Norfolk,  Virginia. 

SAL.AD  SECRETS.  100  recipes.  Brief  but  complete.  15c  by 
mail.  100  Meatless  recipes  15c.  50  Sandwich  reci[^  15c.  .All 
three  30c.  B.  K.  Briggs,  456  Fourth  Ave.,  Newark,  N • J. 

JAPANESE  TEA  GARDEN  AND  ROCKERY  made  most  unique 
and  artistic  in  short  time,  in  any  part  of  U.  S.  or  Canada.  T.  R. 
Otsuka,  300  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


FLORIST  POTS,  Hanging  Baskets,  Lawn  Vases.  Porch  Pots  and 
Moss  Aztec  ware.  Try  our  line.  Ask  for  catalogue.  The  Peters 
& Reed  Pottery  Co..  South  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


WATERWEEDS  of  all  kinds  are  easily  removed  from  lakes,  pon^  ’ 
streams,  etc.,  by  the  Submarine  We^  Cutting  Saw.  Send  for 
particulars.  Aschert  Bros.,  West  Bend,  Wis. 


100  Envelopes,  200  letter  heads,  6x9}  inches,  nicely  printed,  mail- 
ed, for  $1.00.  Samples  free.  Herald  Co.,  Charlotteville,  N.  Y 


The  Readers*  Service  vAU  gladly  furnish  information  about  Interior  Decoration 


I 

; 


i 


Appearance — Strength — Service 

are  the  chief  considerations  in  the  selection  of  a fence.  These  are 
the  distinguishing  features  of 


fence.  When  you  surround  your  property  with  this  fence,  you  may  be 
sure  that  it  will  enhance  the  appearance  of  the  premises  and  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  most  severe  weather  conditions.  Strong  and  rigid — can- 
not be  pulled  apart.  Patent  clamped  joints  prevent  slipping  and  twisting 
of  tbe  wires.  A coating  of  molten  zinc  makes  every  particle  of  the  finished 
fabric  defy  rust. 

Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  Excelsior  Rust  Proof  Fences, 

Trellises,  Trellis  Arches,  Bed  Guards  and  Tree  Guards. 

IV rile  for  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue  B 

WRIGHT  WIRE  COMPANY,  Worcester,  Mass. 


KIPLING  AT  FIFTY 

An  Editorial  in  the 

^ew  York,  ‘^imes  says  of  his  verse: 

^ Hardly  a line  of  all  his  poems  but  strikes  a free,  vital  inspiring  note 
for  which  the  world  is  the  better. 

^ His  poems  interpreted  the  soul  of  the  colonies  for  the  motherland  as 
had  never  been  done  before  and  made  both  of  them  freshly  aware  of  the 
sentimental  ties  that  bind  them  together.  Statesmen  decreed  the  British 
Empire.  But  Kipling  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  breathed  into  it 
the  breath  of  life. 

Coll  ected  Verse 

of 

Rudyard  Kipling 

Cloth,  Net,  $2.00.  Ooze  Leather,  Net,  $2.50 
Illustrated  by  W.  Heath  Robinson,  Net,  $3.50 


DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  & CO.,  Garden  City.  N.  Y. 
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Special  ALTUMN  Planting 


Evergreens 

In  quality,  variety  and  extent  our  collection  is  unrivalled  in  America. 

Hardy  Old  Fashioned  Flowers 

All  of  the  most  liked  varieties.  The  blossoms  that  make  the  garden. 

Peonies  Iris 

Spring  Flowering  Bulbs 

Daffodils,  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  a full  assortment  of  the 
best  miscellaneous  bulbs. 

300  acres  of  Nursery,  500,000  feet  under  glass.  We  Plan  and  Plant  Grounds  and  Gar> 
dens  Everywhere,  Write  now  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  Autumn  Plantings  No.  25. 

Rutherford,  New  Jersey 


See  the  Duplex-ALCAZAR 
Before  You  Buy  a Range 


Here  at  last  is  a kitchen  range  that  is  really  modern.  It  is  made  in  two  types, 
one  burning  coal  or  wood  and  gas,  the  other  using  coal,  wood  and  oil  separ- 
ately or  at  the  same  time.  The  Duplex-.ALCAZ.AR  Range  is  complete — all  in 
one — ready  to  burn  the  fuel  you  choose — at  any  and  all  times. 


THE 


DVPL®vALCAlAK. 

TWO  RANGES  IN  ONE 


You  can  make  the  change  for  different  fuels  with  this  range  in 

a second’s  time  and  the  Duplex-ALCAZAR  conforms  with  your  requirements. 
It’s  the  ‘Near  ’round  range” — keeps  the  kitchen  cool  in  summer — warm  in 
winter — suits  the  seasons  in  between  and  cuts  fuel  bills  as  well  as  insuring 
better  cooking  results. 

The  Duplex-ALCAZAR  in  every  detail  and  particular  reflects  the  spirit  of  the 
most  progressive  stove  factory  in  America.  It  is  manufactured  in  styles  de- 
signed CO  fit  every  requirement  and  need  the  world  over.  It  is  to  be  had  in 
cast  iron — steel  and  porcelain  construction. 

The  best  stove  merchant  in  your  town  is  now  displaying  a line  of  Duplex- 
.ALC.AZAR  Ranges  in  the  type  best  fitted  to  the  need  of  your  section. 

iVrtle  us  for  Descriptive  Literature.  Gladly  sent  on  request 

ALCAZAR  RANGE  & HEATER  COMPANY 

365  Cleveland  Avenue  Milwaukee*  Wis. 


Details 


Send  your  name 
and  we  will  for- 
ward complete 
descriptive  lit- 
erature. 


GluC^ 


Mooerato 


Car.ry  me  back  to  old  Virgin.n/ 


meres  where  the  cot.ton  and  the  corn  and  ta.toes  ^ow, 


:’>Z2 


There'S  where  the  birds  warble  sweet  in  the  springtime.  ■ 


Ther^  where  the  old  darkeys  heart  am  longd  logo 

COMI  MCStVJ  OT.vfr  D'K»n  C» 

iSS- 


THE  COUXTEY  LIFE  PEE53,  CAEDEX  CITY,  NEW  YOBK 


'srr 


CAIlllY  tVIe  Back  to  Old  Virgmny  is  a plaintive  old 
darkey  song  that  touches  the  heart  with  its  heaiitifiil 
sentiment  and  exquisitely  simjile  melody. 

And  as  Alma  Gluck  sings  it  on  the  Victrola,  it  has  a charm 
that  is  most  delightful. 

'This  lovely  number  is  only  one  of  the  many  mnsical 
treasures  in  the  Victor  Becord  catalogue.  "My  Old  Iven- 
tneky  Home.”  “Annie  Lanrie,'’  "Old  Folks  at  Ilome.”  and 
hundreds  of  other  old  favorites  are  just  as  easily  available, 
masterfully  intcriircted  by  tlie  world's  greatest  artists. 

Any  \'i:tor  dealer  will  gladly  show  you  the  complete  line  of 
N'ictors  and  Viclrolas  — $10  to  $400  — and  play  the  music  you 
know  and  like  best . 


Fall  Planting  Number,  1916 

Bulbs 


OCTOBER 

'ol.  XXIV,  No.  3 


15  Cents 
a Copy 


Flowering  Plants 


Trees  and  Shrubs 


,)OUBLEDAY,  PAGE  & COMPANY.  GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK 
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Choice  Trees  and  Shrubs 
For  Fall  w am.  Planting 


So  ;TH0R0U(;HLY  are  the  ad- 
vantages of  Fall  planting  of 
trees  and  shrubs  understood  now- 
adays, that  it  hardly  seems  necessary 
to  urge  your  doing  it. 

Rut  the  <|iiestion  of  what  is 
best  to  plant,  and  where  to  pro- 
cure the  best  for  your  planting, 
is  quite  another  matter. 

1 he  kind  of  trees  or  shrubs 
best  adapted  for  your  particular 
place  and  purpose,  we  will  gladly  advise  with 
you  about.  We  can  save  you  costly  experi- 
ments, to  say  naught  of  disheartening  disap- 
pointments. If  there  is  anyone  thing  that  gives 
one  unalloyed  joy  and  a continual  satisfaction. 


Note  the  proportion 
of  the  roots  to  the 
tops  o(  these  shrubs. 
We  charge  no  more 
for  them  than  you 
pay  for  the  scrag.‘»Iy 
rooted  kinds  that 
take  so  long  to  get 
started. 


it  is  an  investment  in  trees  and 
shrubs  that  thrive  and  develop 
in  beauty  and  service  as  the 
years  go  by.  For  this  result. 
Hay  State  Stock  is  depend- 
able. It  has  vigor.  It  has 
well  developed  tops.  It  has 
roots  in  abundance.  It  is 
packed  with  unusual  care. 
It  transplants  safely  and 
thrives  satisfactorily. 

So  plant  all  Bay  State  stock  possible  this 
Fall.  It’s  better  for  the  things  and  it’s  better 
for  you.  It  overcomes  much  of  the  Spring 
rush  with  its  frequent  disheartening  disap- 
pointments. Send  for  catalogue. 


Norway  Maple.  Note 
the  absence  of  long 
root  prongs,  and  the 
thick  fibrous  mass  of 
rfK)tlets — t he  kind 
that  absorb  the  soil 
foods  and  cause  rapid 
top  growth. 


\irsenes 


6T2  Adams  Street 
North  Abington.  Mass. 
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Dreer’s  Reliable 
Spring-Blooming 
Bulbs 


DO  not  miss  the  joy  of  having  a bed  or  border 
of  Bulbs  next  Spring.  Plant  them  this  Fall 
as  early  as  you  can  and  success  is  certain. 

We  import  the  very  highest  grades  of  the  finest 
varieties  and  offer  in  our  Autumn  Catalogue  splen- 
did collections  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus, 
Crocus,  Snowdrops,  etc.,  etc. 

1 he  Fall  is  also  the  time  to  set  out  Hardy 
Perennial  Plants,  Vines,  Shrubs,  etc.  Our  Autumn 
Catalogue  also  gives  a complete  list  of  seasonable 
seeds,  plants  and  bulbs  for  out-doors,  window 
garden  and  conservatory. 

Mailed  free  to  anyone  mentioning  this  Magazine. 


Henry  A.  Dreer 


714-16  Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Like 
laiung 
ANonthOff 


the  calender.  You  actually  advance  vour  growing  sea- 
son 3 to  6 weeks  when  you  grow  under  gla^  You  re- 
duce risk  to  practically  nothing  with 

Callahan  Duo-Glazed  Sash 

The  double  glass  forms  a non -conductive  air  chamber  that  excludes 
frost.  No  extra  covering  needed —your  plants  get  all  the  sunligh 
Red  cypress  frames  with  creosoted  tenons  Lockstrip  makes  glaring 
easy  Catalog  ot  s,ash  sectional  greenhouses  and  greenhouse 
material  sent  on  request 

Callakan  Duo-Glued  Sub  Co.  1342  Wyandot  SL  Dayton  (1, 


The  Dainty  Phlox—  — 

Is  the  ideal  plant  for  mass  plantings.  Of  great 
hardiness  and  refined  form,  its  exquisite  beauty 
becomes  a solid  blaze  of  dazzling  brilliance  when 
planted  in  borders  or  set  thickly  in  front  of 
shrubbery. 

Prices  of  Muller's  Hardy  Phlox 

25  excellent  varieties  $1.50  a doz. 

12  extra-strong,  selected  varieties,  $3.00  a doz. 
Order  direct  or  from  my  hardy  plant  booklet 
which  will  be  sent  for  the  asking. 

ADOLF  MULLER 

De  Kalb  Nurseries  Norristown,  Pennsylvania 


G I L L E T T ’ S 


Hardy  Ferns  and  Flowers 
For  Dark,  Shady  Places 

Plan  NOW  to  plant  native 
ferns,  plants  and  bulbs.  Early 
fall  planting  brings  best  re- 
suits  for  early  spring  flowers 
We  will  gladly  call  and  advise 
you  regarding  woodland 
f|||in,  planting  and  natural 
gardens  Our  price  for 
this  service  is  reason- 
able. Send  for  descrip- 
tive catalogue  of  over  80 
pages  It's  FREE. 

EDWARD  GILLETT 
3 Main  Street,  Southwick,  Mass. 


EXCLUSIVE  LY- 


mwLW 

B.  HAMMOND  TRACY 


Box  27 


Wenham,  Mass. 


New  Tools  for  Bulbs: 


SPECLAL  BULB  PLANTERS 
improved  BULB  DIBB 
CLOCH'E'BULB^'f^ 
NEWSTYLE 

JVrite  for  particulars 

THE  CLOCHE  CO. 

131  Hudson  St..  NEW  YORK 
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Farquhar’s  Select  Darwin  Tulips 

This  magnificent  class  of  Tulips  should  be  in  every  garden. 

On  account  of  the  wide  range  of  beautiful  colorings  and  the 
charming  grace  with  which  the  large  flowers  are  borne  on  long, 
stiff  stems,  these  Tulips  are  greatly  admired  by  all. 

We  offer  58  of  the  most  beautiful  named  varieties,  as  well  as 
superb  mixtures. 

Farquhar  Superb  Mixture.  This  grand  mixture  is  made  by 
ourselves  from  named  varieties  and  includes  a full  range  of 
beautiful  colors.  75c.  per  doz.;  $6.00  per  100;  $55.00  per 
1,000. 

Splendid  Mixture.  Great  variety  of  many  colors  and  shades. 
30c.  per  doz.;  $2.00  per  100;  $18.00  per  1,000. 

Write  for  a complimentary  copy  of  our  J 9J  6 Jlutumn 
Catalogue  containing  full  list  of  Varieties. 

R.  & J.  FARQUHAR  & COMPANY 

9 South  Market  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


1 


1 


Bulbs  for  Autumn  Planting 

Next  Spring  if  you  wish  your  flower  garden  to  look  as  good  or 
even  better  than  your  neighbor’s 

Plant  Bulbs  This  Fall 

Now  is  the  time  to  select  them  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
results  in  the  Spring. 

HYACINTHS  for  bedding  and  blooming  out  of  doors. 

HYACINTHS  for  growing  and  blooming  in  the  house. 

TULIPS,  THE  REMBRANDTS  of  recent  introduction,  exquisite  colorings. 
TULIPS,  THE  DARWI  NS,  tall,  graceful,  artistic ; the  most  beautiful  self-colored. 
TULIPS  of  other  varieties,  an  exceptional  large  variety.  Almost  any  color 
you  wish. 

Lilium  Candidum 

(Madonna,  St.  Joseph  or  Annunciation  Lily) 

The  old  fashioned  White  Garden  Lily,  perfectly  hardy. 

NARCISSUS,  the  doubles,  the  singles,  the  large  Trumpets,  the  small  Trumpets. 
In  fact,  nearly  every  kind  of  Bulb  for  Fall  planting  is  found  in  our  1916 
Autumn  Catalogue  now  ready  for  mailing. 


FOTTLER  FISKE  RAWSON  CO. 

The  Faneuil  Hall  Square  Seed  Store  Boston,  Mass. 
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Roots  — not  the 
straggly,  pronged 
kind;  but  a mass  of 
tiny  rootlets  that 
every  planting  expert 
will  tell  you  is  a fund- 
amental point  of 
transplanting  success 


Thousands  and  Uiousands  of  maples,  we  have — 8 to  i6  feet  high,  Choice 
stock,  full  or  vigor.  Prices  are  decjdedly  reasonable. 


Framingham  Shrubs  and  Trees 
Give  Certain 


Satisfaction 


CERTAIN  because  they  are  grown  with 
that  sole  object  in  view. 

Vigor  they  have. 

Shapely,  well  filled  tops  they  have. 

Roots,  in  compact,  fibrous  masses,  they 
have. 

Especial  care  in  packing  they  all  receive. 
When  you  unpack  them,  you  will  at  the 
start  be  satisfied. 

When  early  next  spring  they  start  making 
a good,  strong,  normal  growth;  you  will  be 
still  further  satisfied. 

As  they  develop  in  growth  and  beauty, 
your  satisfaction  becomes  constant. 

An  ever  increasing  number  of  our  custo- 


mers are  planting  their  shade  trees  and 
shrubs  in  the  fall.  It's  better  for  their 
planting  and  it’s  better  for  them.  That’s 
why  we  urge  your  doing  all  such  possible 
planting  now. 

If  you  haven’t  read  the  article  on  heeling- 
in,  appearing  in  this  issue,  be  sure  to  do  so. 
It  outlines  and  freely  illustrates  a method  of 
getting  a running  start  on  your  spring  plant- 
ing, that  we  heartily  endorse. 

Any  suggestions  we  can  make  to  simplify 
and  give  additional  pleasure  to  your  fall  se- 
lections and  planting;  we  are  only  too  glad 
to  offer.  Our  catalogue  you  are  most  cer- 
tainly welcome  to. 


'r^k^vmgK^klti  JN\irj*ericj 

WB.VHITTIER  fcCO.-  FRAMINGHAM.MASS 


A few  shrubs  for  a few  dollars  do  wonders  in  softening  and  beautifying  entranceways  and  long 

legged  foundations 


Erect  on  your  grounds  a Hodgson  Portable  Cot- 
tage such  as  this  and  you  will  always  be  ready  for 
an  unexpected  overflow  of  week-end  guests.  Or 
you  can  offer  seclusion  to  a young  married  couple 
or  an  entire  family  visiting  you.  Hodgson  Portable 
Houses  come  in  sections,  already  painted,  rigidly 
constructed,  and  easily  bolted  together  by  unskilled 
workmen.  The  catalog  illustrates  the  great  variety 
of  styles  suitable  for  any  season  or  climate. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 

Room  228,  116  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

6 East  39th  St.,  New  York  City 


The  Proper  Conduct  of  a Tulip 

pLANT  in  light  soil  in  which  is  incorporated  i 
A plenty  of  humus-making  material.  See 
that  the  drainage  is  good. 

Fertilize  annually  with  bone  meal.  Do  not  ^ 
under  any  circumstances  use  fresh  manure  in  i ( 
the  soil.  Do  not  mulch  with  fresh  manure.  | ( 
Dig  manure  into  the  beds  the  ■'^ear  before  ' 1 
planting,  if  the  soil  needs  it. 

Give  a change  of  soil  every  three  years. 

Dig  the  bulbs  annually. 

The  time  to  dig  is  when  the  stems  can  be  I ( 
twisted  around  the  finger  without  snapping,  j ' 
Generally  July  4th  is  about  right. 

Do  not  plant  until  the  leaves  begin  to  fall.  | 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  planting  too  deeply.  1 
Si.x  inches  is  about  right  for  late  Tulips.  | 

Water  must  not  stand  on  the  beds  in  winter.  ' , 

Do  not  mulch.  Let  deep  planting  take  the  it 
place  of  mulching.  Invariably  the  bulbs  will  f 
come  up  through  the  mulch  before  it  can  be  ! \ 
removed  in  the  spring  and  the  leaf  growth  will  ( 
be  weakened  and  spindling. 

Give  Darwin  Tulips  partial  shade  for  their  i 
best  development.  The  same  applies  to  all 
late  Tulips,  but  the  delicate  coloring  of  the  I 
Darwins  is  shown  to  much  better  advantage.  1 
The  blooms  come  larger  and  last  longer. 

Do  not  plant  the  bulbs  too  closely.  Six  1 
inches  is  the  minimum  distance.  The  leaves 
of  a healthy  Darwin  need  plenty  of  room; 
healthy  leaves  mean  healthy  bulbs. 

See  that  the  bulbs  are  well  supplied  with  1 
moisture  during  the  ripening  off  period.  Pre-  t 
mature  ripening  off  destroys  many  bulbs.  { 

Keep  the  soil  loose  and  well  stirred  until  the  ■ 
leaf  growth  is  too  far  advanced  to  permit  1 
further  cultivation. 

Break  off  seed  pods  as  soon  as  the  petals  fall. 

Store  the  bulbs  in  a dry  and  fairly  cool 
place.  Protect  them  from  mice. 

Plant  100  of  one  variety  rather  than  one  each 
of  100  varieties. 

Save  the  little  bulbs.  Drill  them  in  some 
reserve  bed.  They  will  be  fine  blooming  bulbs 
in  two  years.  S.  R.  D. 

Preparing  Beds  and  Borders 

A “BORDER”  is  just  a long  bed,  regular 
in  its  dimensions  or  not,  as  the  case  may 
be.  If  it  is  to  be  made  in  a new  place,  remove 
the  good  top  soil  and  place  it  at  one  side.  If 
there  be  a thick  so(T,  cut  this  off  first,  two  or 
three  inches  thick,  and  keep  it  separate  from 
the  soil.  Then  take  out  the  subsoil  several 
inches  deep  and  take  it  away.  If  the  drainage 
needs  to  be  improved,  put  in  a thick  layer  of 
cinders  or  coarse  gravel.  Over  these  place  the 
sod  grass  side  down,  leaving  intervals  of  an  inch 
or  more  between  them.  Then  put  in  a layer 
of  manure;  and  fill  in  on  top  of  this  with  a mix- 
ture of  loam,  and  manure,  with  a generous  ap- 
plication of  bone  added.  Use  this  to  within 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  top,  and  finish  off 
with  clean,  fine  soil,  such  as  you  removed  from 
just  below  the  sod  when  digging  out  the  bed. 
The  finished  surface  should  be  three  inches  or 
so  above  the  original  level,  unless  the  border  is 
in  a dry,  well  drained  place.  A freshly  pre- 
pared bed  of  this  kind  will  settle  two  or  three 
inches  by  spring. 

In  situations  where  the  soil  is  already  rich, 
and  good  drainage  is  assured,  the  digging  out 
and  filling  in  may  be  omitted,  and  the  border 
prepared  by  merely  enriching  with  well  rotted 
manure  and  bone,  and  a thorough  spading  up. 

Beds  and  single  holes  are  prepared  in  much 
the  same  way.  The  round  beds  for  bulbs  or 
(Continued  on  page  82) 
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A Guarantee  and  Its  Meaning:  - 

We  guarantee  every  bulb  offered  below  or  in  the  pages  of  our  catalogue  to  Tvoical  Truss 

produce  just  the  kind  of  a flower  which  the  description  will  cause  you  to  . 

expect.  We  also  guarantee  all  bulbs  offered  below  to  compare  favor- 

ably  in  size  and  potential  blooming  power  with  any  bulbs  of  the  same  - * Exhibition 

varieties  available  from  other  sources.  If,  for  any  reason  whatsoever  fi': ^ ’■  Hyacinth 

you  are  not  satisfied  with  Diamond  Brand  bulbs  upon  receipt  of  \ “Uncle  Tom” 

shipment,  return  them  and  your  money  will  be  refunded.  The  / X Off  A 

valueofthisguaranteedoesnotlie  inwAatis  said  but  in  wAo  says  it.  / ' Utterea 

for  the  full  meaning  of  this  read  “Facts  about  ourselves”  below.  T VN  Below 

Diamond  Brand 

Facts  About  Ourselves 

Half  a century  of  bulb  growing  experience  I BI  I I ■!  Ba 

stands  back  of  every  Diamond  Brand  bulb.  / 

In  the  midst  of  the  finest  bulb  producing  / 

section  of  Holland  (near  Leyden)  we  . , , • r i • r i -nt  i i i i • , 

devote  400  acres  exclusively  to  the  / Are  the  choicest  of  that  section  ol  the  Netherlands  which  produces  %| 
growing  of  high-class  bulbs.  At  / the  cream  of  the  Dutch  bulb  crop.  For  centuries,  the  plains  sur-  ’ 
home  we  are  recognized  authority  / rounding  the  city  of  Leyden  have  been  famed  for  their  ability  to  grow 

on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  --  bigger,  better  bulbs  than  most  localities.  Combined  with  human  skill  of  a 
bulb  culture.  We  now  extend  / p|-  degree,  the  soil  in  our  nurseries  yields  bulbs  which,  in  size,  solidity  and 

a helping  hand  to  Amenc.m  blooming  power  are  distinctly  in  a class  of  their  own. 

Dutch  bufb*depe*ndabil-°  - These  facts  have  helped  us  to  become  the  largest  growers  of  high  grade  bulbs  only, 

ity.  Our  policy  is  to  -/  During  the  past  fifteen  years,  millions  of  Diamond  Brand  bulbs  have  added  to  the 
treat  every  customer  as  / spring  time  beauty  of  American  gardens.  The  following  collections  should  appeal  to 
^1s'^b^fs^and"with"  discriminating  readers  of  The  Garden  Magazine.  In  their  make-up,  we  were  guided 

the  assurance  that  ^ by  the  motto  “not  how  cheap,  but  how  good.”  We  trust  to  your  judgment  and  stand 
ord^ras'^'TOmm^'^  unusual  guarantee  as  expressed  above. 

auentioT  / “Unlquc”  TulIp  CoIlectioD — $5  “Exhibition”  Hyacinth  Collection — $10 

^ offers  Postpaid  Postpaid 

^ ^ One  hundred  and  twenty-five  bulbs  of  unusual  varieties  and  100  Bulbs,  generally  5 years  old  (instead  of  3)  guaranteed  to  pro- 

X Diamond  Brand  Quality.  duce  at  least  two  fine  spikes.  Note  varieties. 

25  Diamond  Superior  Pink.  Striking  novelty.  Early,  of  20  Madame  Hudson.  An  early  single  carmine  rose  of  size  and 
^ singular  beauty  and  size.  Rare.  shape  beyond  compare. 

#25  Leonardi  da  Vinci.  A magnificent  early  orange.  Single,  re-  20  Queen  of  Hyacinths.  The  most  magnificent  early  bright 
fined,  lasting.  red  we  know. 

25  Mrs.  Moon.  The  most  charming  of  all  late  yellow  Parisian  Boule-  20  Lady  Clinton.  A pure  white  with  exceptional  blooming  and 
vard  Tulips.  lasting  characteristics. 

25  Keizerskroon.  Illustrated  below— greatest  early  bedding.  We  20  Queen  of  the  Blues.  The  light  blue  companion  to  Queen  of 
. sell  a million  annually.  Hyacinths.  Extra. 

25  Parrot  Perfecta.  Quaint  and  curiously  shaped  yellow  and  20  Uncle  Tom.  See  typical  flower  truss  herewith.  We  promise 
-j”s  red  striped,  late.  two  flowers  like  this  from  every  bulb.  Color,  dark  blue. 

One  half  of  above  collection  for  $2.50,  postpaid.  One  half  of  above  collection,  $5,  postpaid  ^ 

A Magnificent  “Silver  Winged”  * H V:\-t  oct. le 

Daffodil — Bridesmaid  ^ Order 

Of  the  Leedsii  type,  this  variety  combines  the  grace  and  beauty  GoUDOn 

of  the  Trumpet  and  Poet  Narcissi  in  a wonderful  degree.  Pure  Ct.  ir 

white,  primrose  cup.  Exceptional  for  indoor  culture.  $2.50  »»  s-  ni 

per  dozen,  postpaid.  Please  send, 

n U*  !.•  as  per  your  guar- 

Combination  Offer  ^ items 

We  want  to  make  more  friends  for  Diamond  Brand  Bulbs  .^r  ji  checked  below, 

among  The  Garden  Magazine  readers.  Though  against  our  policy  to  postpaid,  or  by  prepaid 

make  "Bargain"  offers,  we  make  this  the  exception.  The  combination  express 

of  Tulip  and  Hyacinth  collection,  plus  the  dozen  Daffodils  would  cost  ^ 

$17.50.  Those  who  will  order  the  combined  collection,  will  receive,  1 ,.  . m i-  ii 

with  our  compliments.  \ I UniqUC  TuIipCoIleCtlOIl 

100  Magnificent  Darwin  Tulips  Extra 

Of  the  same  quality  which  has  caused  our  annual  sales  of  Dar-  

wins  to  exceed  five  millions,  in  these  two  exceptional  sorts — In  i -fi*  o • r>  if  i* 

50  Pride  of  Haarlem.  The  grandest  salmon  rose  shaded  I 1 HyaCinth  CoIIectlOD 

scarlet. 

50  Clara  Butt.  A remarkably  exquisite  salmon  pink. 

Of  exceptional  size. 

Where  Half  Collections  are  ordered  at  $8.75,  select 

either  of  above.  All  prices  postpaid.  i'.  r o ii 

We^ consider  your  personal  checks  “as  good  as  \ | Combination  of  Collections 

“Treasures  of  Bulb  Land” 

is  the  title  of  a modest  little  16  page  book-  

let  you  will  want.  Devoid  of  gaudy  pic- 

tures,  abounding  with  facts  about  lnr»i^n  Ti  -i ii  ii  i r>  ii  n • 

buibsworthpianting.Pleaseaskforit  ^rKLL  (juide  to  Holiand  Dulo  Bargains 

or,  better  still.usecoupon  to  order,  , c t , j j 

Jixtt  put  X front  of  article  wanted  and  mail  coupon 

Netherland  Bulb  Co. 

(Home  Nurseries,  Oegstgeest,  near  Leyden,  Holland) 

Address  All  Mail  to 

^‘'Beddi"gTuUps^''  -V  'ms  32  Broadway,  New  York  City 

“Keizerskroon”  W Make  This  Coupon  Your  Order  Sheet 


If  a problem  grows  in  your  garden  write  to  the  Readers'  Service  for  assistance 
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Three  Gems  from  America’s 
Most  Northerly  Hardy 
Plant  Gardens 


New  and  rare  plants  of  unusual  character  have 
always  found  a hearty  welcome  in  this  nursery.  Be- 
cause of  the  exacting  requirements  of  our  vigorous 
climate,  only  the  sturdiest  survive.  Those  that  prove 
adaptable  here,  thrive  most  anywhere.  We  class 
the  following  shrubs  and  trees  among  the  most 
meritorious  of  the  recent  acquisitions  at  Mt.  Desert 
Nurseries. 


Lonicera  Maacki  podocarpa.  This  noble  upright  grow- 
ing form  of  Honeysuckle  was  first  brought  to  The  Garden 
Magazine  Reader’s  attention  through  the  Wilson  articles.  It 
attains  a height  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  with  a spread  of 
equal  dimensions.  The  tips  of  the  highly  ornamental  foliage 
are  of  a curious  shade  of  light  bronze.  Adorned  by  groups  of 
scarlet  berries  late  in  the  season.  Well-grown  plants$  1.00 
each. 


Berberis  Wilsonae.  A most  charming  form  of  the  newer 
Barberries,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wilson  from  the  Chino-Thi- 
betan  border.  Has  gracefully  pendulant,  twiggy  branches,  the 
gray  green  leaves  of  which  assume  beautiful  tints  in  the  fall. 
Yellow  flowers  are  succeeded  by  loads  of  round  brilliant  salmon 
colored  berries.  Well-grown  plants  $1.00  each. 


Malus  Sargentii.  One  of  the  handsomest  of  all  the  Flow- 
ering Crabs,  of  dwarf  habit.  Flowers  pure  white  in  im- 
mense numbers  succeeded  by  a brjlliant  display  of  fruits. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  shrubs  in  cultiv'ation.  Strong 
plants  $1.00  each. 


We  also  offer  a most  excellent  lot  of  Rigida,  Scotch  and  Austrian 
Pines  in  different  sizes  at  fair  prices.  An  inquiry  will  bring  full  particu- 
lars concerning  any  or  all  of  above  plants. 


Trigging  and  padding  done  with  greatest  care 
Prompt  shipments  guarantee  earl\)  and  safe  arrival 


Unusual  Catalogue  of  Unusual  Plants 


Sent  Free  for  the  Asking 


Printed  on-*antique  paper,  with  i8  full-page  illustrations,  you  will  find 
the  catalogue  a delightful  companion  for  a few  interesting  study  hours  at 
your  fireside.  While  it  is  a complete  index  to  all  the  rooted  treasures  at 
Mt.  Desert,  it  does  not  attempt  to  convey  what  inbred  qualities  the 
plants  will  display  in  your  garden.  On  this  point  we  are  willing  to  abide 
by  your  judgment.  No  climate  is  better  qualified  to  produce  hardier 
plants.  No  hardy  plants  receive  more  specialized  attention  than  those 
grown  at  Mt.  Desert. 

A copy  of  Mt.  Desert  Nurseries’  Catalogue  is  ready  for  every  reader  of 
The  Garden  Magazine.  May  we  mail  you  yours?  A postcard  will  do! 


Mount  Desert  Nurseries 

Bar  Harbor  Maine 


1,000  FINE  BIG  BULBS  FOR  $10 

A Wonderfully  Beautiful  Flower  Garden  for  a Trifle 


A magnificent  display  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Anemones,  Ranunculus  and  Iris,  making  a per- 
manent garden  show.  Darwin  and  Cottage  Tulips,  will  flower  yeat  after  year  without  replanting, 
making  permanent  beds,  and  so  with  Iris.  The  other  Tulips  and  Hyacinths  will  flower  for  two  or 
three  seasons.  Spanish  Iris  is  called  the  rival  of  the  orchid.  English  Iris,  too,  are  beautiful. 

Here  is  the  list. 

1,000  Choice  Bulbs  for  $10 

100  Hyacinths,  Superfine.  30  Red,  30  Blue,  30  White,  10  Yellow. 

100  Tulips,  Single  Early,  Superfine,  mixed 

100  Tulips,  Single  Late,  Superfine,  mixed. 

200  Darwin  Tulips,  Wonderful  Shades,  mixed. 

100  Cottage  Tulips,  Superfine,  mixed. 

50  Anemone,  Windflower;  Single. 

1,000  Choice  Bulbs  for  $10. 


50  Anemone,  Windflower;  Double. 
100  Ranunculus. 

100  English  Iris 
100  Spanish  Iris. 


This  collection  has  been  tested  by  the  Editor  of  The  Sun  Garden  Department,  who  bought  a collection  last 
year  for  trial 

All  are  extra  choice  bulbs,  for  bedding  out  or  house  or  conservatory  culture.  The  whole  collection  of  a thou- 
sand bulbs  for  only  a penny  each?  Never  again  will  c(}ually  good  stock  be  offered  at  such  low  prices. 

The  colors  and  shades  are  beautiful.  Full  cultural  directions  sene  with  each  collection.  The  collections  are 
imported  in  boxes,  ready  for  re-shipment,  and  no  change  can  be  made  in  them. 

Bulbs  can  be  bought  in  quantities,  as  desired,  selected  from  our  catalogue,  which  is  sent  free  on  application. 

We  can  only  supply  bulbs  at  this  price  %vhen  complete  collections  are  ordered.  Only  a limited  number  im- 
ported and  more  cannot  be  obtained;  therefore  it  is  advisable  to  order  immediately  to  secure  this  real  bulb  bargain. 

Wonderful  gardens  w ill  result  next  spring  w here  these  collections  are  planted  in  the  open  ground  this  autumn, 
and  beautiful  flowers  will  be  had  next  winter  where  the  bulbs  are  potted  and  grown  in  the  house. 

As  with  all  our  offerings,  complete  satisfaction  is  guaranteed.  Money  will  be  returned  if  bulbs  are  not  satis- 
factory. Address  all  orders  to 


W.  E.  MARSHALL  & CO. 

164  West  23rd  Street 


New  York  City 


Anchor 


Brand 


CEDAR  TUBS 


Made  of  Everlasting 


Virginia  White  Cedar 


OUR  TREE  TUBS  are  made  of  seasoned  selected 
Virginia  White  Cedar — we  use  no  substitute. 

Virginia  White  Cedar  will  outlast  any  other  knowTi 
wood,  and  TREE  TUBS  made  of  this  cedar  will  last  a 
lifetime. 


We  paint  our  TREE  TUBS  w’ell,  using  best  oil  paints, 
aiul  turn  out  the  most  subsUintial  and  attractive  PLANT 
TUB  that  money  can  buy. 

Made  in  five  distinct  styles. 

Alade  in  fourteen  distinct  sizes. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  AND  PRICES 

RICHMOND  CEDAR  WORKS 


Manufacturers  of  W^oorfc/i  Ware 

DEPT.  T,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


ij 
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A Garden  Path 

of  Hardv  Lilies 

•/ 

A riot  of  colors,  mingled  with  chastest  white; 
a surprise  party  in  the  hard;,  garden  lasting 
all  summer;  a glorious  class  of  plants  for 
cutting,  but  still  more  glorious  in  massive 
beauty  in  its  happy  home,  the  native  border 
— such  are  our  native  hardy  lilies,  little 
understood  and  little  appreciated  floral 
treasures  of  past  ages.  When  the  lilies 
bloom  with  us,  they  reign  supreme!  And 
because  we  would  like  you  to  value  them 
as  we  do,  let  this  introduce  to  you  the 

Leaders  in  Lilydom 

All  perfectly  hardy,  profusely  flowering, 
most  satisfactory  for  garden  culture. 

Canadian  Lily.  Varies  in  color  from  bright  yellow 
tq  pale  red,  with  prominent  purplish  red  flowers. 
Doz.  $1.25  postpaid. 

Madonna  Lily.  Pure,  pearly  white  flowers  of  en- 
chanting fragrance.  Most  ornamental  and  de- 
pendable. Doz.  Si. 75  postpaid 
American  Turk’s  Cap  Lily.  Orange  red  with 
prominent  spots.  7-8  feet  tall.  Doz.,  $1.25,  post- 
paid. 

Tigrinum  splendens.  Single  Tiger  Lily.  Very 
showy.  Doz.,  $1.25  postpaid. 

Ti^rinum  fl.  pi.  Double  Tiger  Lily.  Odd.  with 
orange  red  spots.  Doz.,  $1.25  postpaid. 

Umbel  Lily.  Fine  among  shrubbery;  pale,  scarlet 
red  flowers.  Doz.,  $1.25  postpaid. 

Plant  Them  NOW 

and  enjoy  their  glory  next  summer.  Try 
one  dozen  of  each,  6 dozen  in  all,  for  $7.50 
delivered  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  To  show 
our  appreciation  of  prompt  orders  we  will 
send  along,  with  our  compliments,  3 fine 
bulbs  of  the  Easter  Lily  for  indoor  culture, 
with  any  collection  orders  that  reach  us  not 
later  than  October  20th. 

“ Palisades  Popular  Perennials  ” 

is  a most  unusual  book  that  deserves  a place 
on  your  library  table.  I t’s  a regular  cyclo- 
pedia of  all  that’s  “ worth-while  ” among 
hardy  plants.  Gives  plain  American  and  Eng- 
lish names,  besides  explaining  the  Greek  and 
Latin  derivations.  Lists  nearly  a thousand 
distinct  varieties  and  ux  have  them  all.  Both 
October  and  November  are  ideal  months  for 
starting  perennial  beds  and  borders.  The 
book  “Palisades  Popular  Perennials”  abounds 
with  sensible  suggestions.  Send  10  cents  for 
your  copy,  and  you  may  deduct  this  amount 
from  your  first  order. 

The  Palisades  Nurseries 

R.  W.  Clukas,  Mgr.  Sparkill,  N.  Y. 
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Giant  Darwin 

Tulips 


(May-Flowering) 

The  Tulip 
of  Milady’s  Garden 


When  Milady  on  a brilliant  May  morning  surveys 
her  garden  border  planted  in  clumps  of  Darwin  and 
Cottage  Tulips,  the  blooms  as  large  as  the  giant  Cattleya 
orchids,  the  petals  as  thick  and  as  massive  as  the  water- 
lily,  glittering  and  glistening  in  the  sunlight,  she  will  he 
tempted  to  say  that  these  Tulips  are  indeed  the  Queens 
of  the  spring  garden.  Whether  you  delight  in  having 
flowers  with  2-  to  3-foot  stems  for  cutting,  masses  of 
color  against  the  background  of  shrubs,  planted  in 
clumps  of  ten  or  twenty-five  each  in  the  herbaceous 
border,  or  in  various-shaped  beds  on  the  lawn,  few 
other  Tulips  will  provide  such  a wonderful  display. 

Ten  Fine  Darwin  Tulips 

The  following  ten  varieties  of  Darwin  Tulips  have  been 
selected  from  our  extensive  list  as  being  excellent  growers  and 
distinct  in  color.  These  are  good  standard  varieties  and  are 
offered  at  moderate  prices. 


Baronne  de  la  Tonnaye.  A long  and  beautiful  flower, 
clear  carmine-rose  at  midrib,  toning  off  to  soft  pink  at  edges, 
borne  on  stems  26  inches  long 

40  c'ts.  per  duz.,  A2.50  per  lOO,  *144  per  1,000. 

Clara  Butt.  Ileautiful  clear  salmon-pink.  No  other  variety 
offered  by  us  has  the  same  distinctive  and  pleasing  color.  Borne 
on  stems  22  inches  long. 

40  etA.  per  duz.,  i$D4.50  per  100.  ibt44  per  1,000. 

Dream.  A unifonn  mauve  shade,  of  large  size  and  handsome 
form.  Splendid  for  contrasting  with  pink  and  white.  Home  on 
stems  24  inches  long. 

<>0  ct8.  per  doz.,  i?»4  per  I OO.  *H8  per  1 .000 
Europe.  Deep,  fiery  CTim'>on.  with  white  base.  Flowers  large 
and  erect.  Height  20  inches. 

r»0  etft.  per  doz.,  ifc8..>0  per  lOO,  per  1,000. 

Glow.  'Hie  deepest  shade  of  crimson-scarlet;  a color  of  wonder- 
ful brilliance,  nut  unlike  that  of  the  Oriental  poppy.  Borne  on 
stems  20  inches  long 

4>0  et«.  per  doz.,  i;(8.50  per  lOO,  i§»82  per  1,000. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  COLLECTIONS; 

Prepaid  anywhere  in  the  United  States 


Margaret,  Pale  rose,  centre  whi.:,  delicately  marked  blue,  a 
very  delicate  and  pleasing  color.  Home  on  stem  22  inches  long. 
80  cts.  per  doz.,  iji2  per  100,  qilH  per  1,000. 

Mrs.  Potter  Palmer.  A distinct  dark  violet;  flowers  of  won- 
derful substance  and  size.  The  stems  frequently  attain  height  of 
28  inches. 

70  ct«.  per  doz.,  i?5  per  100,  i*i48  1,000. 

Pride  of  Haarlem.  Magnificently  fonned  flower  of  immense 
size,  of  a brilliant  deep  rose,  shaded  scarlet,  with  light  blue  base. 
Sometimes  attaining  height  of  3 feet. 

40  cts.  per  doz.,  i*i8  per  100,  per  1,000. 

The  Sultan.  Rich  maroon-black;  a flower  of  attractive  and 
distincii\e  coloring,  gro  ' to  height  of  25  inches. 

80  ct«.  per  doz.,  ^<54  per  100,  >il8  per  1,000. 

NVhite  Queen.  A splendid  white  variety;  when  first  opening 
pale  rose  but  <tuickly  turns  white. 

50  ctA.  per  doz..  ^8.50  per  100.  i;i8*  per  1,000. 

5 huIbA  each  of  1 0 varieties  ( 50  bulbs)  ^3.00 
1 0 bulbs  each  of  1 0 varieties  (100  bulbs)  8. 75 
t40  bulbs  eacii  of  10  varieties  (t400  bulbs)  6.50 


Other  Varietie-*  of  Darwins,  as  well  as  complete  list  of  the  various  bulbs  for  F'all  Planting, 
may  be  found  in  our  1916  Fall  Bulb  Catalogue,  which  we  will  send  upon  request. 


30-32  Barclay  St. 

New  York 


Evergreen  Planting  in  September 


All  through  September  is  a most  favorable  period  for 
^ the  successful  transplanting  of  Evergreen  Trees  and 
Shrubs.  Our  Evergreens  are  lifted  with  a large  ball  of 
fine  roots  and  earth  which  is  securely  wrapped  in  burlap 
to  insure  their  safe  shipment.  Catalogue  if  requested. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES 

Wm.  Warner  Harper,  Prop. 

BOX  G,  CHESTNUT  HILL.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  Readers’  Service  will  give  you  suggestions  Jor  Jail  planting 
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October, 


19  16 


(EDITION  1915-16) 

A q6  page  guide-book  to  the  world  of  hardy  plants.  Twenty-four  pages  of 
pictures,  twelve  being  in  the  wondrous  colors  of  nature,  together  with  vivid 
and  accurate  descriptions  of  Hardy  Plants,  Roses,  Shrubs,  including  Lemoine’s 
new  French  double  and  single-flowered  Lilacs,  the  new  varieties  of  Philadel- 
phus,  Deutzias,  etc.,  make  this  book  a desirable  acquisition  to  any  garden  li- 
brary. In  this  book  are  noted  the  desirable  varieties  of  Phlox,  Delphiniums, 
Long-spurred  Columbines,  Peonies,  and  other  plants  always  desirable  in  the 
hardy  garden. 

Farr’s  Long-Spurred  Columbines 

These  seedlings,  raised  from  seeds  of  my 
own  selection,  produce  the  daintiest  blooms 
imaginable,  and  possess  a wide  variation  of 
color.  I have  a splendid  collection  of  the 
long-spurred  sorts,  and  an  excellent  assort- 
ment of  the  leading  English  hybrids. 

Farr’s  Wondrous  Peonies 

Here  at  Wyomissing  I have  more  than  500 
varieties — the  largest  collection  in  America. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  plant  Peonies,  and 
Irises,  but  if  you  want  blooms  next  summer 
it  won’t  do  to  put  off  ordering. 

Don’t  fail  to  get  my  book  “Farr’s  Hardy  Plant  Specialties.”  It  is  full  of 
planting  hints  for  the  lover  of  the  hardy  garden. 


rarr  s Uelphmiums 

Are  among  the  stateliest  of  a multi- 
tude of  hardy  plants.  In  the  tall,  large- 
flowered  varieties,  which  I have  developed, 
the  blooms  are  unusually  large  — often  2 
inches  across — with  flower-spikes  nearly  6 feet 


BERTRAND  H.  FARR— WYOMISSING  NURSERIES  CO.,  Inc 

104  Garfield  Avenue 


Wyomissing,  Penna. 


' Looking  for  Something? 

The  advertising  pages  of  The  Garden  Magazine  are  intended  to  be  equally  as  serviceable  to  the 
readers  as  is  the  text. 

By  placing  before  you  the  offers  of  dealers  who  can  supply  your  garden  wants,  the  monthly  editions 
of  The  Garden  Magazine  become  practically  a living  catalogue  of  offers. 

If  you  don’t  see  in  this  number  advertising  of  articles  in  which  you  are  interested,  we  will  gladly 
inform  you  where  they  may  be  obtained. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  it  is  suggested  that  you  mention  The  Garden  Magazine.  This  is  appre- 
ciated by  the  advertiser  and  helps  us. 

THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE  Garden  City,  New  York 


low  growing  plants  for  mass  effect  may  be 
made  higher  in  the  centre  and  slope  gradually 
to  the  edges.  A steep  slope  is  to  be  avoided  as 
water  will  run  off,  and  there  is  danger  that  the 
surface  soil  will  be  washed.  Be  sure  to  get 
holes  for  individual  shrubs  and  trees  plenty 
large  enough — and  then  some!  The  sod,  if 
there  be  any,  can  be  saved  and  placed,  inverted 
on  the  surface  after  planting,  making  an 
effective  mulch  and  causing  the  watering,  if 
done,  to  be  much  more  effective. 

Easy  Wintering  of  Apples 

Apples  kept  in  cellars  over  winter  are 
liable  to  lose  weight,  to  rot,  to  shrivel, 
and  to  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  mice.  For 
the  want  of  a proper  place  to  store  such  fruit, 
much  of  it  that  is  valuable  goes  to  waste.  Yet 
every  man  who  has  a little  backyard  at  his  dis- 
posal can  winter  apples  to  perfection. 

In  some  place  in  the  yard  or  garden  where 
the  soil  is  soft  and  loamy,  but  where  the  drain- 
age is  good,  dig  holes  to  accommodate  as  many 
barrels  as  are  to  be  buried.  The  place 
selected  should  be  one  which  is  readily  ac- 
cessible in  rough,  snowy  weather.  Sink 
ordinary  sugar  or  flour  barrels  in  the  holes, 
packing  the  soil  moderately  tight  about  them. 

If  the  apples  are  bought  in  barrels,  the  con- 
signment may  be  buried  intact,  provided  there 
are  no  ventilating  slits  cut  in  the  sides  of  the 
barrels.  But  the  barrels  need  not  be  alto- 
gether tight;  very  small  cracks  will  not  matter. 

The  tops  of  the  buried  barrels  should  be  a 
few  inches  above  the  ground.  A little  dry  straw 
may  profitable  be  put  in  the  bottom  of  each 
barrel.  Fill  in  the  apples  to  within  a few  inches 
of  the  top,  being  careful  to  keep  their  level  be- 
low the  level  of  the  ground.  Cover  the  apples 
with  a heavy  pad  of  newspapers  or  with  burlap 
sacking.  On  top  of  the  barrel,  place  a cover 
that  will  shed  water;  a single  broad  board  or  a 
sheet  of  tin  will  do.  This  cover  should  be  ' 
weighted  so  that  a storm  will  not  blow  it  off. 
Over  this,  put  one  or  two  forkfuls  of  straw, 
which  will  soon  settle  naturally  into  its  natural 
place. 

Pennsylvania.  Archibald  Rutledge. 

Storing  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb 
Roots 

Asparagus  and  rhubarb,  if  desired  for 
winter  or  early  spring  forcing,  should  be 
lifted  before  the  ground  freezes  solid.  A 
method  of  lifting  is  to  insert  a spade  in  a circle 
about  each  root,  being  careful  that  a large  root 
ball  is  obtained.  On  four-year_  old ’asparagus 
roots  the  diameter  of  the  circle  made  by  the  , 
spade  should  be  at  least  24  inches.  For  older 
roots  the  circle  may  be  slightly  larger.  The 
spade  should  be  inserted  deep  enough  to  sever 
all  side  roots,  and  it  should  be  inserted  in  such 
a way  that  a solid  mass  of  roots  is  liberated 
from  the  ground. 

In  the  same  manner  rhubarb  roots  may  be 
lifted;  the  diameter  of  the  circle  about  the 
rhubarb  roots  may  be  from  4 to  6 inches  less 
than  for  the  asparagus.  The  roots  are  gen-  j 
erally  piled  where  they  can  be  easily  reached  in  ‘ 
the  winter.  They  should  be  piled  in  such  a f 
way  that  they  will  not  dry  out,  and  they  ■ ' 
should  be  covered  with  straw  to  protect  from 
injury  by  snow  or  ice.  1 have  found  the 
woodshed  and  an  unused  hotbed  very  desir- 
able places  in  which  to  wdnter  these  roots. 
When  the  roots  are  desired  they  can  be  easily  ]|i 
obtained  from  either  location  and  brought 
under  conditions  of  forcing. 

New  York.  A.  E.  Wilkinson. 
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Plant  Shade  Trees 
Now! 

October  and  November  are  the  best  months  to 
plant  many  trees  and  shrubs.  When  you  buy 
Rosedale  trees  you  may  be  sure  they  will  grow. 
The  illustration  at  the  left  shows  a young  tree 
that  has  been  transplanted  but  once.  As  is  usual, 
in  digging,  nearly  all  the  roots  were  cut  off  at  the 
proper  distance.  One  root  was  left  intact  to 
show  how  far  away  the  fibrous  roots  run  if  the 
tree  has  not  been  transplanted  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  times.  In  contrast  with  this,  notice,  in  the 
illustration  at  the  right,  the  magnificent  root  sys- 
tem of  a Rosedale  Maple, many  times  transplanted. 


Root  System  of  Maple  Several  Times  Transplanted 
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Save  20%  On  All  Deciduous  Trees 

by  planting  now.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  sizes  we  offer  many  trees  and  shrubs  in  large  sizes  for  immediate  effect. 
MAPLES,  Norway,  Schwedler’s  and  Sugar;  in  sizes  from  8 to  25  ft. 

Horse  CBestnuts,  White,  Double  White  and  Red  Flowering. 

Elms,  Lindens,  and  Poplars. 

They  are  all  described  in  our  64  page  illustrated  catalogue.  We  will  allow  a discount  of  20%  on  all  orders  for  the  varieties 
received  for  fall  shipment.  Our  catalogue  also  lists  a full  line  of  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Irish  Roses, 
Choice  Bulbs  and  Bearing  Size  Fruit  Trees,  both  Standard  and  Dwarf. 

SEND  TO-DAY  FOR  CATALOGUE— FREE 

OSEDALE  NURSERIES,  S.  G.  Harris,  Box  A,Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
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Root  System  of  Tree  Not 
Sufficiently  Transplanted 
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A Few  Dollars  Invested  Now 
Will  Do  Wonders  In 
Beautifying  Your  Grounds  for  Next  Season 


Take  for  example  that  hedge  you  have  had  in 
mind;  plant  it  this  Fall  when  help  is  easy  to  get 
and  you  can  give  it  the  time  and  attention  it 
needs  to  insure  a quick  satisfactory  result.  Next 
Spring  it  will  leaf  out  early  and  start  growing  as  hap- 
pily as  if  it  had  always  been  there. 

Privet,  arbor  vitae  and  barberry  seem  to  be  the  gen- 
eral hedge  favorites.  But  every  one  has  a poTlicular 
favorite.  Why  not  make  Barberry  yours?  Its  foliage 
turns  a bright  scanet  in  the  Fall,  and  when  the  leaves 
drop  off  at  the  beginning  of  Winter,  its  bright  red  ber- 
ries appear  and  remain  fresh  throughout  the  Winter. 

Let  us  know  how  many  feet  long  your  hedge  space 
is,  and  we  will  give  you  prices  on  any  or  all  the  three 
kinds  mentioned. 

All-Year-Round  Colorful  Shrubs 

While  you  are  planting  shrubs,  why  not  some  of  our 
all-year-round  colorful  ones?  Color  when  in  blcom  in 
Spring  and  Summer.  Color  when  in  berry  in  late  Fall 
and  Winter.  Color  in  their  barks  all  the  time. 

They  will  offer  some  delight  for  you 
the  entire  year  around.  This  complete 
list  of  eleven  kinds,  quantities  as  stated, 
ccsts  but  S2.75.  Prices  on  other  quan- 
tities gladly  given. 


1 Dogwood 
1 Spiraea  Thunbergi 

1 Crimson  Flowering  Currant 

2 Double  Flowering  Deutzia 
2 Hills  of  Snow 

1 Aralia  Spinosa 

1 W'eigela:  Eva  Rathke 

2 Lemoines  Mock  Orange 
1 Golden  Mock  Orange 

1 Japanese  Flowering  Apple 

2 Climbing  Roses 

Choice  Shade  Tree  Maples 

Why  buy  little  scant  rooted  whips  of 
trees  that  have  to  struggle  along  for 
years  before  getting  a start;  when  for 
so  surprisingly  little  as  $2  you  can  have 
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our  fine  vigorous  Norway  Maples  that  are  from  10  to 
12  feet  high,  and  with  a trunk  measuring  from  4i"  to 
5"  around.  Trees  that  have  a heavy  compact  mass  of 
fine  roots,  guaranteeing  their  safe  transplanting  and 
quick  growth. 

In  a surprisingly  short  time  such  trees  will  have 
doubled  their  spread  of  branches  and  formed  into 
beautiful  shapely  specimens. 

They  cost  but  $2  apiece,  or  5 for  $8.75. 

Unusual  Things  in  Evergreens 

While  you  are  buying  evergreens,  why  not  include  a 
few  of  the  less  usual  ones,  that  you  can  show  your 
friends  with  pride,  and,  that  will  always  be  a beauti- 
fying feature  to  your  grounds? 

Japanese  Cryptomeria.  for  instance — it  is  a stately, 
long  needled,  plumed  foliaged  variety,  that  gives  a 
choice  effect  as  either  a specimen  tree  or  when  planted 
in  a group  with  others. 

Then  there’s  the  Pfitzers  Juniper,  a 
medium  height,  compact,  fine  feathery 
foliaged  kind,  that  looks  almost  like  a 
mist  of  silvery-grayish  green.  It  grows 
in  an  upright  spreading  shape  that  is 
most  effective  in  whatever  size. 

Let  us  give  you  a more  detailed  de- 
scription of  these  two  particular  ones, 
along  with  some  of  our  other  distinct 
varieties,  with  size  and  prices. 

Planting  Helps 

It’s  one  thing  to  advertise  that  we 
give  planting  help  suggestions,  and 
quite  another  thing  to  give  suggestions 
that  do  decidedly  help  you  in  your  act- 
ual planting. 

Such  helps  are  apt  to  be  too  techni- 
cal, too  elaborate,  or  too  something; 
any  of  which  makes  them  impractical 
for  most  people.  You  will,  we  are  sure, 
find  our  suggestions  quite  the  reverse. 

Send  us  your  problem  and  see.  Our 
catalogue  you  are  welcome  to.  Do  all 
planting  possible  this  Fall.  It’s  to  your 
advantage,  as  well  as  the  planting. 


IIow  bald  and  unattractive  before 
planting 


Julius*  Ccr 

&OX  10,  RutKerFord  N.J. 


What  a transformation  a few  Roehrs’ 
Rhododendrons  and  Evergreens 
promptly  brought  about 


The  Readers’  Senice  is  prepared  to  help  you  solve  your  gardening  problems 
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WE  HAVE  preached  the  benefits  of  fall  planting  these  many 
years,  and  we  note  with  gratification  that  the  practice 
seems  to  be  gaining  in  popularity,  for  there  are  very  few 
places  indeed  where  much  planting  in  the  fall  cannot  be 
done  to  great  advantage.  In  many  cases,  where  fall  planting  has  failed 
the  failure  has  been  due  not  to  the  fact  that  it  was  done  in  the  fall 
but  that  it  was  not  properly  done.  Nevertheless,  fall  planting  received 
the  blame. 

X THE  FIRST  mistake  likely  to  be  made  is  waiting  for  the  arrival 
of  the  things  ordered  before  beginning  operations  for  their  care, 
w For  many  reasons,  orders  for  fall  deliveries  frequently  are  not 
filled  with  the  same  promptness  as  spring  orders,  because  there  is  no 
imperative  need  to  rush  matters  now.  Weather  conditions  will  vary 
with  the  season  and  the  locality,  but  knowing  what  you  are  to  have  this 
fall,  it  is  easy  to  get  ready  in  advance  for  actual  planting. 

The  three  conditions  necessary  are  drainage,  fertility  and  root  room. 
A large  percentage  of  immediate  failures  of  fall  planting  is  due  to 
inadequate  drainage.  Poor  fertility  and  cramped  root  room  are  not 
so  quick  to  show  their  bad  effects. 

^ FOR  SUCCESSFUL  fall  planting,  the  soil  and  subsoil  should 
be  porous  enough  to  permit  any  surplus  water  to  drain  through 
w quickly  and  not  leave  the  ground  soggy  after  a spell  of  rainy 
weather.  The  position  should  also  be  high  enough  so  that  water  will 
not  stand  on  the  surface;  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  will  cause 
even  the  larger  plants  to  heave  and  thereby  expose  their  roots  so  that 
they  may  be  winter  killed  before  spring.  No  matter  how  much  work 
it  may  involve,  good  drainage  must  be  supplied.  1 his  can  be  done 
either  by  digging  out  the  soil  and  putting  in  rough  material  which 
will  make  a good  drainage  system  under  the  bed  or  border;  or, 
especially  where  an  impervious  subsoil  prevents  good  drainage,  agricul- 
tural dynamite  may  be  used  with  good  effect,  provided  the  blasting  is 
done  when  the  soil  is  dry.  Dynamiting  on  heavy,  deep,  moist  soils, 
especially  in  fall,  is  likely  to  be  injurious.  In  most  localities  there  are 
now  professional  dynamiters  who  will  do  this  work  at  a very  reasonable 
I charge. 

^ ROOT  ROOM  is  in  its  way  another  phase  of  fertility.  Too  often 
jBt  a hole  is  scraped  out  just  large  enough  to  receive  the  plant’s 
o ball  of  roots  as  it  comes  from  the  nursery,  and  with  the  roots 
I cramped  up  tightly  as  they  were  shipped,  the  plant  is  put  in.  The 
[result  is  that  it  is  grown  in  what  is  practically  a soil  pot  for  some  time 
after  setting  out.  The  holes  dug  for  the  plants  should  always  be  large 
enough  to  take  the  roots  straightened  out  in  a natural  position.  If 
there  are  several  inches  of  good  friable  soil  beyond  this,  to  encourage 
their  spreading  out  in  search  of  plant  food,  so  much  the  better.  Just 
as  the  amount  of  forage  an  animal  can  get  from  a pasture  is  measured 
by  its  extent  as  well  as  by  its  quality,  so  the  extent  of  the  root  pasturage 
for  a plant  is  important  as  well  as  its  richness.  A pulverized  subsoil, 
and  well  prepared  surface  soil  wherever  the  roots  are  likely  to  need  to 
roam,  will  make  for  a vigorous,  healthy  growth,  and  profuse  flowering 
lor  fine  foliage. 

X PRACTICALLY  all  fall  planted  material  is  of  a permanent  type 
l;i|B  and  will  remain  where  set  for  several  years,  perhaps  indefinitely, 
[ a and  should,  therefore,  be  supplied  with  the  needed  plant  food  in 
forms  thatwill  continue  to  be  available  for  a number  of  seasons.  For  that 
I reason  growing  plants  set  out  in  the  fall  should  not  be  given  manures 
lor  fertilizers  that  are  high  in  available  nitrogen;  a rapid  growth  of  new 
[wood  is  not  desired,  as  such  growth  would  be  abnormally  soft  and 


immature  and  subject  to  winter  killing.  It  is  all  right  to  use  manure 
for  the  soil  which  is  being  prepared  for  fall  planting,  but  it  should  be  of 
a slow  acting  nature  and  it  is  a good  plan  to  thoroughly  mix  it  with  soil 
and  keep  it  below  or  away  from  the  roots.  For  this  purpose  well 
mixed  yard  manure  is  preferable  to  horse  manure,  or  other  highly 
nitrogenous  or  quick-acting  kinds.  A combination  of  such  manure 
and  acid  phosphate  worked  into  the  soil,  with  bone  dust  mixed  in  the 
hole  at  the  time  of  planting,  will  give  the  best  results.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a mixture  of  bone  dust  and  coarse  ground  or  “knuckle”  bone, 
which  disintegrates  very  slowly,  is  the  best  to  use.  It  will  be  several 
years  before  the  large  particles  of  this  will  be  converted  by  the  action 
of  the  soil  into  the  forms  of  plant  food  available  for  use. 

WHERE  the  planter  is  anxious  to  do  fall  planting  for  reasons 
of  his  own,  and  is  willing  to  take  extra  precaution,  anything, 
a including  evergreens,  may  be  transplanted  as  late  as  October. 
Insurance  in  such  a case  spells  “mulching.” 

I he  idea  behind  all  fall  transplanting  is  primarily  to  do  the  work 
while  there  is  ample  time;  and  in  the  second  place  to  take  advantage 
of  the  generally  ideal  soil  ccuiditions  so  far  as  mellowness  and  moisture 
are  concerned;  and  in  the  third  place,  fall  planted  stock  takes  root  at 
once  and  starts  root  growth  in  the  spring  generally  long  before  the 
ground  gets  dry  enough  to  be  dug  for  spring  planting. 

But — and  here  it  is  where  the  “rub”  comes  in — to  take  root  at  once, 
winter  over  safely  and  “beat”  spring  planted  stock,  all  plants,  shrubs 
and  trees,  but  especially  trees,  require  a certain  degree  of  zvarmth  in 
the  soil.  Along  in  October,  the  soil  generally  has  cooled  off  consider- 
ably. If  you  transplant  nursery  stock  of  any  kind  during  October, 
go  one  step  further,  assure  ample  root  activity  and  prevent  winter 
killing  by  mulching. 

Even  the  “ hard-to-transplant”  Beech,  Birch,  1 ulip  Frees,  Magno- 
lias, and  evergreens  may  be  planted  with  perfect  assurance  of  success 
if  moved  with  a ball  of  earth. 

^ PROFESSOR  WHIFTEN,  who  has  made  special  investigations 
in  the  comparative  merits  of  spring  and  fall  planting,  announces 
cb  in  a recent  number  of  the  University  of  Alissouri  Experiment 
Station  Bulletin  that,  contrary  to  common  belief,  greater  success  has 
followed  in  the  case  of  fall  planting  of  cherries  than  with  any  other 
fruit  tree.  1 his  is  somewhat  surprising  because  of  the  common  belief 
that  the  stone  fruits  and  thin  barked  trees  generally  should  not  be 
planted  in  the  fall.  1 he  point  to  be  made,  of  course,  is  that  the  removal 
must  be  done  early  and  the  earlier  the  better.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  term  “fall”  transplanting  is  likely  to  lead  us  into  pitfalls.  It 
would  be  much  better  to  call  it  “late  summer”  transplanting.  Profes- 
sor Whitten’s  experiments,  continued  over  a series  of  years,  offer  more 
and  more  convincing  evidence  as  to  the  general  superiority  of  fall 
planting — that  is,  early  fall  planting — over  spring  planting.  If  the 
interested  reader  will  turn  to  Fhe  Garden  Magazine  for  October,  191 1, 
he  will  there  find  detailed  reports  of  comparative  results  of  planting 
from  the  same  block  of  nursery  trees,  recorded  by  that  investigator. 

I he  conditions  governing  ornamentals  rule  fruit  trees  as  well. 
While  cautious  nurserymen  warn  against  fall  transplanting  of  all 
“stone”  fruits,  such  as  cherry,  plum,  peach  trees,  etc.,  we  know  that 
a few  may  be  transplanted  with  perfect  safety  when  extra  precaution 
is  taken  to  do  the  job  thoroughly  and  mulch  the  trees  after  planting, 
as  is  possible  with  individual  specimens.  Yet  it  may  be  as  well,  where 
the  planting  of  an  orchard  is  contemplated,  to  wait  until  spring,  except- 
ing south  of  the  35th  degree.  There,  fall  planting  can  be  carried  on 
the  greater  part  of  fall  and  early  winter,  often  until  the  middle  of 
December.  Keep  in  mind  the  latitude  of  your  location. 
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Foundation  Planting — wilhelm  miller, 

IT  QUICKLY  TRANSFORMS  A HOUSE  INTO  A HOME,  AND  IS  THEREFORE  THE  FIRST  OUTSIDE  IMPROVEMENT 

EVERY  HOUSE-OWNER  SHOULD  MAKE 


The  transformation  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying pictures  is  so  remark- 
able that  it  hardly  seems  possible 
sucb  things  can  be  done  in  only 
three  years.  Every  visitor  to  my  old  home  at 
Urbana,  111.,  spoke  as  if  there  were  something 
magical  in  the  process.  And  so  there  is,  in  the 
sense  that  all  growing  things  are  wonderful. 
We  are  so  absorbed  in  other  work  that  each 
change  in  the  things  we  have  planted  seems 
wonderful  to  us  even  though  we  live  with  them 
the  year  round. 

By  “foundation  planting”  we  mean  the 
placing  of  shrubs  and  vines  around  the  base  of 
a house.  This  phrase  is  so  new  that 
it  has  come  into  common  use  within 
the  last  five  years.  When  they  first 
hear  it  some  people  imagine  it  refers 
to  some  kind  of  planting  which  the 
landscape  architects  consider  funda- 
mental in  the  design  of  home  grounds. 

And  so  it  does.  Only  one  thing  is 
more  fundamental  than  foundation 
planting,  namely,  the  lawn.  But  no 
matter  how  perfect  a lawn  may  be,  it 
alone  cannot  make  a house  look  like 
a home.  That  is  the  function  of 
foundation  planting.  The  explana- 
nation  of  this  garden  magic  is  three- 
fold. Foundation  planting  takes 
away  the  raw  or  new  look;  it  hides 
ugly  foundations;  it  connects  house 
and  lawn,  which  have  been  separated 
hitherto  by  a hard  right  angle  and  by 
sharp,  straight  lines  on  all  sides  of  the 
house. 

In  defining  foundation  planting  I 
have  said  nothing  about  trees.  They 
are  to  frame  the  view  of  the  house, 

1 heoretically  they  are  even  more  im- 
portant than  foundation  planting  be- 
cause they  outline  the  home  picture, 
while  shrubs  and  vines  merely  give 
the  finishing  touches.  Practically, 
however,  most  of  us  have  to 
wait  a good  many  years  be- 
fore our  trees  will  arch  over 
the  roof  in  that  affectionate 
way  which  Elms  and  paint- 
ers seem  to  love.  The 
millionaire  may  accomplish 
this  at  once  by  moving  four 
great  trees  to  the  corners  of 
his  house  at  a cost  of — say 
$400.  But  something  is 
lacking.  The  picture  is 
still  cold.  It  needs  warmth 
and  color.  Flowers  will 
help  mightily  the  first  year, 
but  they  cannot  unite  house 
and  lawn.  Shrubs  can,  be- 
cause Ahey  are  more  per- 
manent and  substantial. 

But  shrubs,  flowers,  and 
trees  all  working  together 
can  only  spell  “fine  house 
and  beautiful  planting.” 

Ibere  must  be  a mystic 
writing  upon  the  wall.  To  the  wizard  vine 
is  reserved  the  privilege  of  putting  on  the  last 
exquisite  touch  that  spells  for  everybody  the 
most  precious  of  all  words — home. 

For  everyreason,therefore,foundation  plant- 
ing is  the  first  outside  improvement  that  should 
be  made  around  every  building,  whether  for 
domesticor  commercial  purposes.  Fortunately, 
this  expense  is  one  that  every  one  can  afford. 


Any  foundation  planting  is  better  than  none, 
but  the  finest  effects  are  the  results  of  expert 
design.  The  principles  are  easy  to  understand : 
It  is  well  to  cover  a whole  house  with  vines 
only  when  it  is  ugly  and  of  brick.  If  the  house 
is  of  wood,  trellises  should  be  provided.  If  the 
architecture  is  good  the  vines  should  be  placed 
where  they  will  cover  no  fine  detail.  \'ines  at 
or  near  the  corners  will  help  to  frame  the  view 
of  the  house,  \bnes  on  either  side  of  doors 
give  a note  of  welcome.  Vines  on  chimneys 
give  a spirited  look  to  a house;  they  are  like  an 
exclamation  point.  The  tall  shrubs  should  be 
next  to  the  house  and  the  smaller  ones  in  front. 


The  tall  ones  should  not  be  so  high  as  to  inter- 
fere with  living  room  windows.  Put  no 
shrubs  in  front  of  cellar  windows,  or  they  will 
cut  off  needed  light.  The  beginner,  in  his  en- 
thusiasm for  foundation  planting  is  likely  to 
overdo  a good  thing  by  planting  solidly  around 
the  house.  In  that  case  the  house  may  seem  to 
be  growing  out  of  a bushy  swamp  rather  than 
out  of  dry  ground.  It  is  better  to  leave  one 


place  clear  on  each  side  of  the  house,  because 
we  all  unconsciously  like  to  see  some  con- 
nection with  the  ground.  If  the  walks  are  too 
close  to  the  house  to  admit  of  shrubs,  use  vines 
and  bulbs  inside  and  shrubs  outside  the  walks. 
1 he  latter  will  hide  the  concrete  from  the 
passerby,  and  will  “support  tbe  house,”  as 
architects  say. 

In  the  selection  of  material  there  are  certain 
principles  which  I can  bring  out  best  by  telling 
the  story  of  my  own  experience.  I thought 
first  of  the  tallest  vines.  English  Ivy 
or  Climbing  Evonymus  would  be  my  first 
choice,  since  these  are  evergreen;  but  they  are 
not  hardy  in  central  Illinois.  Japan 
Ivy  is  the  favorite  tall  climber,  but 
the  hot  summers  are  too  much  for  it 
on  the  south  and  west  sides  of  build- 
ings in  our  town.  I therefore  chose 
the  Illinois  Creeper,  or  Englemann 
Ivy,  because  it  would  climb  to  the 
top  of  a chimney  in  three  years. 

This  beautiful  vine  is  a variety  of 
the  well  known  Virginia  Creeper  or 
Five-fingered  Woodbine,  which  has 
the  great  practical  advantage  of 
being  self-supporting.  In  autumn 
the  foliage  turns  a brilliant  red,  more 
scarlet,  according  to  its  friends,  than 
the  ordinary  Virginia  Creeper.  I 
have  never  seen  a good  word  in  print 
about  its  spring  effect,  and  I must  say 
that  the  new  shoots  are  charming 
because  they  anticipate  the  autumn 
colors.  This  is  not  true  of  the  wild 
creeper  that  I find  in  the  forest  near 
by. 

The  name  “Engelmann  Ivy”  no 
doubt  was  given  in  honor  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Engelmann  of  St.  Louis, 
who  began  his  botanical  career  at  his 
boyhood  home  in  Belleville,  111.  For 
some  reason  unknown  to  me  the 
name  Engelmann  seems  to  be  too 
hard  for  the  American 
eople  to  spell  or  remem- 
er,  and  therefore  I pro- 
posed informally  two  years 
ago  that  the  plant  be  called 
“Illinois  Creeper”  after  the 
state  m which  Dr.  Engel- 
mann did  his  first  botanical 
collecting.  The  word 
“creeper”  is  appropriate,  as 
indicating  a connection  with 
the  better  known  Virginia 
Creeper.  fhe  word  “Ivy” 
is  inappropriate  because  the 
plant  is  not  evergreen.  1 he 
new  name  seems  to  have 
found  general  favor  with  the 
public  and  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  some  botanists 
and  nurserymen.  So  far  as 
I know,  this  is  the  first  ex- 
planation of  the  name  that 
has  been  published.  The 
plant  itself,  I am  glad  to 
say,  can  be  secured  from  many  nurserymen, 
who  commonly  advertise  it  as  Ampelopsis 
Engelmanni,  though  they  generally  misspell 
the  latter  name. 

To  return  to  the  selection  of  vines,  I thought 
next  of  the  front  door.  Immediately  there 
came  to  mind  a vision  of  the  first  creations 
among  Memorial  Roses,  as  I saw  them  years 
ago  at  the  home  of  the  late  Jackson  Dawson. 


How  bare  is  the  appearance  of  a new  house  without  foundation  planting.  Com- 
pare with  the  lower  photograph  on  opposite  page 


The  rear  view  of  a new  house  distresses  the  owner  until  someuiing  grows  there.  The  house  on  the  left  is 
seen  again  in  the  upper  facing  picture 
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Three  yeais  after  planting  with  shrubbery  mature  and  vines  reaching  up  to  the  roof.  What  a truly  magical  change  has  been  wroughti  There  is  now  an  atmosphere  of  home 

about  this  house 


Compare  this  view  with  that  of  the  same  house  in  upper  picture  on  the  facing  page.  Only  three  years  have  elapsed  and  some  of  the  shrubs  are  planted  only  two  years 
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But  as  bad  luck  has  it,  these  Memorial  Hy- 
brids and  the  Ramblers  are  so  unsatisfactory 
in  parts  of  Illinois  compared  with  the  East  that 
I decided  to  frame  the  entrance  with  Prairie 
Roses  trained  as  climbers.  I remembered  also 
another  New  England  picture,  namely  hor- 
sythia  suspensa  trained  to  the  top  of  a porch 
and  then  allowed  to  flow  out  and  down  like  a 
fountain  of  yellow  flowers.  So  I planted  a 
very  accommodating  Forsythia  known  as  in- 
termedia, which  Mr.  Harlan  Kelsey  taught  me 
how  to  use.  Half  of  it  can  be  left  in  shrub 
form,  so  as  to  give  a good  foundation  effect  the 
first  two  years,  or  more,  and  half  can  be 
trained  on  a wall  as  a vine.  The  larger  op- 
portunity called  me  away  before  it  was  time  to 
make  a trellis,  but  I trust  my  successor  will 
intertwine  the  Roses  and  Golden  Bells.  If 
so  I shall  wish  to  go  back  to  the  old  place  and 
have  a look. 

In  selecting  shrubbery  I thought  naturally 
of  broad-leaved  evergreens,  since  they  furnish 
the  most  sumptuous  material.  Unhappily, 
Rhododendrons  and  Mountain  Laurel  are  out 
of  the  question  for  Illinois,  the  popular  ex- 
planation being  “too  much  lime  in  the  soil.” 
Next  in  richness  come  the  dwarf  evergreens, 
the  favorites  being  fancy  varieties  of  the  Japan 
Cypress,  known  to  nurserymen  as  Retinis- 
poras.  Unfortunately  evergreens  do  not 
thrive  in  soft  coal  towns  and  I would  have  to 
consider  them  as  expensive  bedding  plants 
lasting  about  seven  years.  Nevertheless  I 
indulged  myself  to  the  extent  of  $25  for  some 
little  Red  Cedars  which  I knew  would  not  be  a 
dead  brown  in  winter,  since  they  are  the 
glaucous  variety,  and  a few  Canadian  ^'ews, 
which  are  so  slow  of  growth  that  they  are  a 
test  of  one’s  devotion  to  the  ideal  of  per- 
manence. Mugho  Pine  would  have  been 
more  practical  but  I wanted  to  prove  my  re- 
spect for  posterity.  I must  confess  that  this 
extravagance  has  given  a lot  of  pleasure. 
Everybody  likes  the  Cedars,  but  the  Yews  are 
my  own  private  gloat,  ^’our  genuine  garden 
enthusiast  loves  his  slow-growing  plants  just 
because  they  are  slow-growing  and  never  al- 
lows a word  of  impatience  to  escape  the  “ fence 
of  his  teeth.”  fie  can  always  conjure  up  a 
picture  of  their  superior  magniflcence  and 
dignity  when  they  mature.  It  is  a daily  com- 
fort to  know  that  one  has  done  the  right  thing. 
The  public  lacks  the  patience  and  the  vision 
of  the  true  gardener. 

Descending  to  ordinary  or  deciduous  shrubs 
we  And  an  immortal  trio  of  favorites  for 
foundation  planting — Golden  Bells,  Japanese 
Barberry,  and  Hydrangea.  I he  first  was  not 
too  hackneyed  for  me  to  use,  but  I had  ridden 
along  too  many  miles  of  Hydrangea-inspired 
streets  to  tolerate  in  my  front  yard  such  a 
shapeless  and  topheavy  bunch  of  cheap  show 
as  the  ordinary  double  Hydrangea.  I do  not 
like  to  see  all  my  Hydrangeas  and  Viburnums 
transformed  into  sterile  flowers — for  display 
only.  Ghke  the  beautiful  fruits  which  the 
single-flowered  \ iburnums  produce,  so  I 
planted  V’lburnum  tomentosum.  As  to  Japan 
Barberry  I had  planted  enough,  in  all  con- 
science, to  make  the  yard  dog-proof  and  cat- 
proof,  without  using  any  of  this  perfect,  but 
over-familiar,  plant  in  so  intimate  a position  as 
the  immediate  surroundings  of  a house.  So  I 
used  chiefly  the  .Aromatic  Sumach,  which  I 
consider  a special  friend,  and  which  I should 
now  like  to  introduce  to  you. 

1 he  Aromatic  Sumach  is  very  different  from 
the  Common  Sumach,  having  three  leaflets  in- 
stead of  many.  Also  its  small  bunches  of 
smooth  cardinal  berries  make  pretty  bits  of 
color  in  summer.  These  berries  are  quite  un- 


like the  large,  pyramid  of  fuzzy  fruits  pro- 
duced in  autumn  by  the  Common  Sumach. 
But  the  greatest  distinction  of  Rhus  aromatica 
is  the  fragrance  of  its  leaves.  There  is  no 
arguing  about  odors,  but  nearly  every  visitor 
to  my  old  place  enjoyed  the  crushed  leaves  of 
the  Aromatic  Sumach.  The  hardy  fragrant- 
leaved shrubs  are  so  few  that  they  can  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  In  a region 
where  Candleberry  and  Sweet  Fern  are  im- 
practical, the  Aromatic  Sumach  seems  doubly 
precious.  People  like  to  brush  against  such 
things,  and  therefore  I lined  the  stepping-stone 
walk  with  these  shrubs.  Like  nearly  all  very 
choice  plants,  the  Aromatic  Sumach  has  its 
drawbacks.  The  wood  is  brittle  and  whole 
stems  often  break  off.  Also  the  stems  some- 
times die  back,  after  the  manner  of  pear  blight. 
The  nurserymen  cannot  propagate  it  as  fast  as 
a Privet.  For  these  reasons  it  will  never  be  a 
“ best  seller.”  On  the  other  hand  it  will  always 
have  a strong  appeal  to  the  cultured  few.  I 
have  said  nothing  about  its  autumn  colors,  but 
I believe  they  are  as  gorgeous  as  those  of  the 
Common  Sumach,  and  in  a region  that  is  poor 
in  autumn  colors,  a dash  of  the  most  brilliant 
color  of  all  is  certainU^  a refreshing  break  in  the 
monotony  of  greens  and  yellows.  1 hose  who 
are  opposed  to  the  Common  Sumachs  because 
they  produce  suckers  need  have  no  anxiety  on 
this  score  about  the  Fragrant  Sumach. 

Speaking  of  Sumachs  1 might  as  well  state 
boldly  that  the  Common  Sumach,  so  hated  by 
farmers  in  the  East,  is  considered  the  most 
gorgeous  shrub  native  to  the  Middle  West  and 
is  now  much  planted.  There  is  no  question 
about  its  fitness  in  the  border  but  there  is  a 
beautiful  row  over  its  fitness  for  foundation 
planting.  The  antis  declare  that  its  foliage 
unfolds  too  late  in  spring,  leaving  a bare  spot 
near  the  house;  that  it  is  too  rustic  for  refined 
architecture;  that  its  winter  effect  is  no  good. 
The  pro-sumachs  say  that  it  is  a mistake  to 
hide  every  bit  of  foundation;  that  conventional 
shrubs  look  undersized  and  weak  in  comparison 
with  large  buildings;  that  we  ought  to  have  the 
courage  of  our  convictions  and  not  be  afraid  to 
use  the  most  gorgeous  color  we  have.  The 
pros  say  that  Sumach  is  the  most  virile  note  in 
the  American  landscape.  By  this  they  refer 
to  the  texture  of  the  foliage,  which  is  so  dis- 
tinct that  it  can  be  recognized  in  photographs 
when  no  other  shrub  can.  The  extremists  say 
it  is  a good  symbol  of  democracy,  because  it 
comes  up  with  a rush  from  nothing,  like  a 
strong  self-made  man. 

Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  this  con- 
troversy, it  is  generally  agreed  that  Sumachs 
do  pretty  well  on  the  shady  side  of  a house, 
even  if  they  color  better  in  the  sun.  1 he  list 
of  shade-loving  shrubs  is  all  too  small.  One 
of  the  standbys  is  the  Arrow-wood  (Virburnum 
dentatum).  Silky  Dogwood  does  fairly  well 
on  the  north  side.  Beneath  these  shrubs  one 
may  have  an  evergreen  carpet  of  trailing 
Myrtle  or  Pachysandra,  beneath  which  may 
be  planted  bulbs  of  Snowdrops  or  Daffodils. 

At  the  corners  it  is  customary  to  plant  the 
tallest  shrubs,  because  the  corners  need  soften- 
ing more  than  ordinary  wall  space.  1 he  fav- 
orite plant  for  this  situation  is  the  Lilac.  I he 
most  characterful  bit  of  local  color  that  I could 
lay  hands  on  was  the  Black  Haw  (Viburnum 
prunifolium).  I found  two  six-foot  speci- 
mens which  were  not  too  tall  for  my  purse  and 
these  made  a good  effect  the  first  year. 

The  cultivation  of  foundation  shrubbery  is 
about  equally  important  with  the  design  and 
the  selection  of  material.  Shrubs  in  this 
position  generally  have  very  poor  soil  because 
hard  clay  subsoil  from  the  cellar  is  usually  de- 


posited there.  Such  soil  should  be  dug  out  to 
the  depth  of  two  spades,  at  least,  and  replaced 
by  good  soil.  Manure  should  be  thoroughly 
mixed  with  this  when  planting,  be  sure  to 
tramp  on  the  soil  so  that  the  plants  will  be  firm. 
Foundation  shrubbery  often  receives  less 
water  than  other  plantings,  especially  when 
wide  eaves  intercept  the  rain.  Fortunately, 
however,  it  is  generally  convenient  to  water 
anything  near  the  house.  Soak  the  ground 
thoroughly  once  or  twice  a week,  rather  than 
sprinkle  the  surface.  After  each  watering, 
loosen thesurface with  ahoe.  Continuecultiva- 
tion  throughout  the  first  season.  If  this  is  too 
much  trouble  in  hot  weather,  mulch  the  ground 
with  long,  loose-fibred  material,  like  straw. 

The  cost  of  foundation  planting  can  be 
roughly  estimated  by  any  house-owner. 
Measure  the  house  outside  at  the  ground,  sub- 
tract the  portions  where  no  planting  is  de- 
sired, such  as  steps  and  basement  windows, 
and  divide  the  whole  number  of  feet  by  three, 
because  most  shrubs  are  set  3 feet  apart.  The 
result  will  be  the  approximate  number  of 
shrubs  required.  If  retail  prices  must  be  paid, 
a fair  average  may  be  20  to  25  cents  a bush  for 
good  stock  2 to  3 feet  high.  The  ordinary 
eight-room  house  can  be  surrounded  with  de- 
ciduous material  at  a cost  of  $15  to  ^25,  and 
the  latter  figure  may  include  labor  and  fer- 
tilizer. Evergreens  cost  about  $i  to  $1.50  for 
every  foot  of  height,  and  therefore  it  is  best 
for  the  owner  to  select  personally  each  par- 
ticular plant  he  desires.  There  is  probably  no 
other  expense  connected  with  gardening  that 
gives  so  much  general  satisfaction  as  the  money 
spent  on  foundation  planting. 

From  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  founda- 
tion planting  is  a winning  proposition.  It  ma- 
tures in  only  three  or  four  years,  yet  it  is  a per- 
manent improvement.  The  best  practice  is  to 
plan  the  whole  place  at  once,  even  if  one  can 
only  afford  to  do  the  foundation  planting  the 
first  year.  When  both  money  and  time  are 
short  many  people  believe  m planting  some- 
thing around  the  house,  even  if  they  cannot 
get  expert  advice.  They  figure  that  the  shrubs 
can  be  moved  a year  or  nvo  later,  when  they 
have  more  time,  money,  and  knowledge.  I can 
sympathize  with  this  point  of  view,  for  it  gets 
something  done,  which  is  better  than  nothing. 

Fruits  for  North  Dakota 

The  taming  of  the  native  fruits  of  South 
Dakota  has  been  conducted  for  the  past 
twenty  years  on  the  grounds  of  the  horticul- 
tural department  of  the  State  College  by  Pro- 
fessor N.  E.  Hansen,  the  main  work  having 
been  with  the  native  sand  cherry.  The  best  re- 
sults were  obtained  by  hybridizing  the  sand 
cherry  with  the  Japanese  plum  and  with 
choice  native  plums.  1 he  sand  cherry  hy- 
brids are  conspicuous  for  their  early  bearing 
since  they  fruit  on  one  year  wood,  which  char- 
acteristic it  derives  from  the  sand  cherry. 
The  tree  habit  of  the  plant  is  from  the  Jap- 
anese parent. 

Fine  shipping  plums,  very  firm  in  flesh  and 
strongly  fragrant,  such  as  the  Hanska,  Kaga, 
Tokata,  Toka,  were  obtained  by  crossing  the 
fragrant  apricot  of  China  with  the  native  plum. 
The  early  bearing  habit  has  won  favor  m other 
states  and  they  are  now  being  tested  across 
the  continent.  1 he  Hanska  plum  is  prob- 
ably the  most  valuable  all  around  fruit  there 
is,  bar  none,  for  North  Dakota.  It  bears 
early  and  continually  splendid  quality  fruit. 
The  Opata  is  the  earliest  plum  in  cultivation  at 
present,  ripening  as  early  as  July  15  in  the 
southern  part  of  North  Dakota. 


Bulbous  Flowers  From  Thanksgiving  To  Easter 

M.  G.  KAINS,  rr.”'- 

FIVE  MONTHS’  CONTINUOUS  BLOOM  BY  PLANTING  JUDICIOUSLY  IN  OCTOBER  AND  NOVEMBER 


WE  HAVE  never  had  such  a wealth  of 
indoor  flowers  as  during  last  winter. 
Commencing  shortly 
before  Thanksgiving 
Day  and  con- 
tinuing until 
after  Easter 
Sunday,  which 
last  year  came 
in  late  April, 
our  home  was  a 
bower  of  bloom. 

Of  course,  we 
had  some 
“house  plants” 
such  as  Gera- 
niums, Chinese 
Primroses, 

Fuchsias  and 
Begonias,  but 
these  were  by 
no  means  the 
most  striking  or 
satisfying  o f 
our  flowers. 

They  w i t h a 
few  Ferns, 

Palms  and 
other  rather 
leafy  plants 
seemed  rather 
to  furnish  the 
green  back- 
ground for  the 
“ Dutch  bulbs” 
which  kept  up  an  unbroken 
succession  of  blossoms  for 
more  than  five  months. 

The  reason  why  we  “ went 
strong”  on  bulbs  is  that  in 
our  experience  no  other 
group  of  plants  will  give 
anything  like  the  amount  of 
positive  joy  proportionate 
to  the  amount  of  money  invested,  the  time 
spent  in  necessary  attention,  or  in  ease  of 
handling,  especially  for  home  use  and  for 
securing  a succession  either  of  species  or  of 
varieties  or  of  any  one  desired  variety  to 
succeed  itself  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 
Another  important  reason  which  I will  outline 
presently  is  that  lack  of  experience  counts  for 
far  less  with  bulbs  than  with  other  plants. 
Many  of  the  house  plants — for  instance. 
Geraniums — will  blossom  all  winter;  but  they 
must  be  started  as  cuttings  and  for  months 
must  be  cared  for,  shifted  from  pot  to  pot  as 
they  demand  enlarged  space,  before  they  start 
to  produce  flowers  and  all  this  time  they  must 
be  watered  and  weeded  and  fertilized  and 
given  ample  space  in  which  to  develop  their 
tops  or  else  they  will  not  do  well.  Don’t  mis- 
understand me,  I would  not  do  without  such 
house  plants.  My  point  is  that  bulbs  demand 
far  less  attention  and  yield  greater  satisfaction. 

Our  success  last  winter  was  not  due  to  any 
superior  knowledge  of  how  to  handle  plants, 
nor  to  any  special  advantages  afforded  by  the 
house  in  which  we  lived.  As  to  the  knowledge, 
the  veriest  novice  can  easily  succeed  fully  as 
well,  perhaps  the  first  time  he  tries.  As  to 
the  house,  it  has  no  better  facilities  than  the 
great  majority  of  homes — no  greenhouse  or 
greenhouse  accessories  such  as  hotbeds  or 
coldframes — no  “sun  parlor”  or  the  believed- 
to-be-indispensable  “south  window.”  It  is 


least  after  the  bulbs  begin  to  form  tops  and 
especially  buds  and  blossoms,  because  it  con- 
duces to  sturdy  growth  and  an  extended  “life” 
of  the  individual  flowers.  In  other  words, 

bulbous  plants 
grown  in  a 
rather  high 
“living  room 
tern  perature” 
will  come  in- 
to blossom 
sooner,  but  last 
a shorter  time 
than  those 
grown  in  a room 
ten  or  even  five 
degrees  cooler, 
and  if 
kept 
g r o wing 
at  50  to 
60  de- 
grees 
even  bet- 
t e r r e- 
sults  will  follow. 
Our  “living 
room  ” is  so 
hard  to  heat 
that  the  tem- 
perature in  it 
last  winter 
often  went  be- 
low 50  degrees 
at  night. 

The  main  reason  why  the 
novice  can  count  on  success 
with  bulbs  is  that  he  does  not 
have  to  feed  the  plants.  This 
has  already  been  done  for  him 
by  the  man  who  grew  the 
bulbs;  for  actually,  bulbs  are 
specialized  buds  filled  with 
food  for  the  production  of  the 
plants  which  they  contain  in 
rudimentary  form.  All  that  the  novice  need 
do  therefore  is  to  supply  the  conditions  that 
favor  growth;  namely,  a suitable  medium  in 
which  to  develop  roots  (sand,  moss,  soil, 
etc.),  a favorable  temperature  and  at  first 
darkness.  He  need  not  consider  fertility  at 
all;  for  bulbs  will  bloom  even  when  placed 
among  charcoal  or  pebbles,  provided  the  other 
conditions  mentioned  are  favorable.  Since 
the  bulb  contains  the  young  plant  the  impor- 
tance of  choosing  well  grown  ones  is  apparent. 
The  best  way  to  choose  bulbs  is  to  judge  by 
their  w'eight;  heavy  bulbs  will  usually  give 
better  returns  than  light  and  flabby  or  spongy 
ones  of  the  same  size.  The  next  best  gauge 
of  quality  is  the  reputation  of  the  bulb  grower 
or  seller.  Prices  for  both  named  and  un- 
named varieties  vary  so  greatly  that  they  are 
not  a safe  guide  for  the  novice.  Low  price 
does  not  necessarily  mean  low  quality,  nor 
high  price  high  quality  of  bulbs.  Some  varie- 
ties are  much  more  easily  propagated  than 
others,  some  may  be  in  such  great  demand 
that  low  prices  may  be  asked,  and  so  on.  In 
general,  named  varieties  or  “one  color”  offers 
are  often  sold  so  low  that  the  novice  with  even 
the  slenderest  purse  may  buy  all  he  needs. 

Personally  I like  named  varieties  better 
than  collections  or  the  “one  color”  offers  of 
the  bulb  dealers.  I take  more  satisfaction  in 
knowing  that  this  specimen  is  an  Emperor 


just  an  ordinary  house,  except  that  it  is  rather 
cooler  in  winter  than  comfort,  if  consulted, 
would  dictate. 

To  be  sure  this  coolness  is  an  advantage,  at 


Emperor  Narcissus  which  gave  the  greatest  satisfaction  of 
all  the  bulbs  tried.  It  is  late  in  coming  to  flower 
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Grow  the  Campernelle  Narcissus  for  its  wonderful  Emperor  Daffodil  as  a pot  plant.  The  result  of  two  large  bulbs  in  a 5-inch  The  white  flowers  of  the  Poet’s  Narcissus  give  a 
fragrance,  both  indoors  and  in  the  garden  pot  welcome  variety  of  color 


and  that  other  one  an  Empress  than  merely  a 
Narcissus.  Therefore,  all  the  bulbs  we  grew 
last  winter  were  of  named  varieties,  the  choice 
of  which  from  descriptions  in  the  bulb  cata- 
logues afforded  a good  deal  of  pleasure  long 
beforehand. 

Last  winter’s  experience  proved  the  wisdom 
of  placing  our  order  for  hulbs  early.  1 he  main 
advantages  of  such 
a plan  is  that  one 
stands  a better 
chance  than  later 
of  getting  just 
what  he  orders; 
but  an  equally 
important  point  is 
that  the  hulbs  can 
be  delivered  early 
or  stored  at  home 
as  long  as  may  be 
necessary.  A dry, 
cool  closet  or  cellar 
is  the  best  place  in 
which  to  keep  bulbs 
stored  before  plant- 
ing. Some  of  ours 
stored  under  such 
conditions  until 

February  gave  as 
good  results  as 
those  planted  in 
October.  Ihey 

were  at  that  time 
as  hrm  as  when  re- 
ceived from  the 
dealer. 

\\  hile  our  bulbs 
were  almost  all 
planted  in  flower 
ots  of  soil  as  noted 
elow,  some  were 
placed  among 
stones  in  bowls  of 
various  kinds. 


Our  best  results  with  the  water  method 
were  with  6-inch  fish  globes  in  which  two  or 
three  large  sized  bulbs  were  fitted  with  pebbles 
and  broken  stone  (road  metal)  so  that  their 
apices  were  scarcely  above  the  rims  of  the  bowls. 
Water  was  poured  in  until  about  half  an  inch 
of  the  lower  part  of  each  bulb  was  immersed. 
The  bowls  were  kept  in  a cool  dark  place  (a 


closet  or  a cellar)  until  roots  several  inches  long 
could  be  seen  and  the  buds  at  the  tops  were 
an  inch  or  more  long.  Not  until  then  were 
they  moved  to  the  living  room.  They  were 
not  placed  in  the  full  light  for  two  or  three 
weeks. 

During  their  stay  in  the  dark  the  water  was 
kept  at  about  the  same  level  by  adding  a little 

water  each  week  or 
two.  The  water 
was  also  changed 
about  once  a 
month  by  placing 
the  bowl  under  a 
gently  flowing 
faucet  for  a minute 
or  two.  A few 
lumps  of  charcoal 
placed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  each  bowl 
prior  to  putting  in 
the  stones  will  ob- 
viate even  the 
slight  work  of 
changing  the  wa- 
ter. Charcoal 
keeps  the  water 
purer  than  that  in 
which  it  is  not 
used.  The  bulbs 
that  have  always 
given  us  the  most 
satisfaction  when 
grown  by  the  wa- 
ter method  are  the 
so-called  Chinese 
Sacred  Lily,  the 
Paper-white  Nar- 
cissus and  the 
Dutch  Hyacinth; 
but  we  have  grown 
many  others.  As 
soon  as  bulbs  so 
grown  have  done 


Here  are  the  “three  graces”  in  fair  comparison.  Note  the  relative  sizes  of  the  flowers 
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blossoming  they  may  as  well  be  thrown  away 
and  the  bowls  refilled.  There  is  no  use 
trying  to  “ripen  ofF”  the  bulbs  and  keeping 
them  for  another  year. 

The  soil  used  for  our  bulbs  last  winter  was 
composed  of  three  measures  of  rather  heavy 
garden  loam  (Hobson’s  choice,  no  other 
available),  two  each  of  sand  and  of  rotted 
strawy  litter — the  decayed  debris  of  stable 
manure  raked  off  the  lawn  the  previous 
spring,  packed  and  slightly  covered  with 
soil  in  a shallow  trench  during  the  summer. 
To  this  was  added  a handful  of  pulverized 
“complete”  commercial  fertilizer  for  each 
bushel  of  mixture.  Ground  bone,  nitrate 
of  soda  and  muriate  of  potash  (equal  parts) 
make  a good  combination.  The  garden  loam 
was  too  heavy  so  the  sand  and  rotted  straw 
were  added  to  lighten  it  and  give  it  a 
better  water  holding  capacity.  From  former 
experience  I believe  that  sand  or  moss  would 
have  done  as  well  so  far  as  flower  production  is 
concerned,  but  we  wanted  to  have  some  plant 
food  in  the  soil  so  the  hardy  bulbs  could  be 
allowed  to  mature,  for  we  wanted  to  plant 
them  out  of  doors  this  autumn.  While  bulbs 
grown  in  the  house  or  the  greenhouse  do  not 
make  as  good  plants  the  first  year  after  being 
forced  as  do  new  bulbs,  yet  in  another  year 
or  two  they  do  well  in  garden  borders;-  it  is 
often  worth  while  to  ripen  them  off  for  this 
purpose. 

Ripening  off  consists  merely  in  keeping  the 
plants  growing  well  after  flowering  until  their 
leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow.  Then  they 
should  be  watered  sparingly  until  the  green  has 
disappeared  from  the  leaf,  at  which  time  the 
pots  should  be  laid  on  their  sides  in  a cool, 
shady,  airy  place  until  the  soil  has  become  dry 
as  dust.  Lastly,  the  bulbs  should  be  separated 
from  the  soil,  cleaned  of  all  trash  and  stored 
in  a dry,  airy  place  until  autumn  when  they 
may  be  planted  where  desired  out  of  doors. 
There  is  no  use  trying  to  grow  them  in  the 
house  a second  time  because  they  won’t  pro- 
duce good  flowers  two  years  in  succession. 

Most  of  our  bulbs  were  planted  in  five  inch 
and  six  inch  flower  pots  in  the  bottoms  of 
which  were  ’ placed  a few  pieces  of  broken 
crockery,  clinkers  or  pebbles  for  drainage. 
Some  earth  was  placed  upon  these  pieces,  the 
bulbs  pressed  into  the  soil  so  that  when  fin- 


Place  a tube  over  the  growing  bulb  to  " draw  ” it  up  and 
get  a proper  length  of  stalk 


ished  by  adding  more  soil  the  tips  were  just 
below  the  surface  and  the  surfaces  half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  rims  of  the 
pots.  Labels  were  then  thrust  in  the  soil  and 
the  pots  stood  in  a tub  of  water  almost  as  deep 
as  their  rims.  This  is  the  surest  way  to  have 
the  soil  get  thoroughly  wet.  When  the  water 
had  risen  to  the  surface  and  the  soil  had  turned 
a darker  color  the  pots  were  removed,  allowed 
to  drain  for  half  a day  or  longer  and  then  stood 
in  the  coldest,  darkest  part  of  the  cellar;  in 
fact,  some  were  covered  with  empty  boxes  to 
exclude  all  possible  light.  Weekly  watering 


Do  not  try  forcing  a second  year  for  the  bulbs  cannot  stand 
it.  Here’s  a case! 

was  given  but  nothing  else  was  done  until  the 
buds  had  growm  an  inch  or  more  above  the 
pots.  There  was  considerable  variation  in 
this — a month  to  six  weeks  in  some  cases — 
due  to  the  development  of  the  individual  bulbs. 
This  allowed  for  a succession  of  hloom.  A 
better  way  to  secure  succession,  especially  if 
the  cellar  is  not  very  cold  is  to  plunge  the  pots 
of  newly  planted  bulbs  rim-deep  in  sifted  coal 
ashes  in  a coldframe  or  a box  out  of  doors. 
If  the  cellar  is  dry,  ashes  may  be  used  to 
advantage  in  the  same  way.  The  coldframe 
should  be  covered  with  litter  to  prevent 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing.  We  lost 
several  dozen  bulbs  last  winter  by  not  taking 
this  precaution  with  some  that  were  placed 
out  of  doors. 

Last  winter  we  had  one  dismal  failure  (with 
Freesia)  and  two  only  partial  successes  (with 
Crocus  and  Puschkinia).  Out  of  one  hundred 
Freesia  bulbs  we  produced  not  one  flower  (!) 
simply  because  the  cellar  was  too  warm  for 
this  bulb.  The  Crocuses  developed  spectral 
white  sheaths  of  parchment-like  tissue  from 
which  the  flowers  could  not  escape.  Some 
crocuses  stored  in  a rather  moister,  cooler 
place  than  the  rest  gave  better  results — about 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  bulbs  blossomed.  From 
about  a dozen  bulbs  of  Puschkinia  we  secured 
only  one  flower — a rare  beauty,  however.  "I  his 
bulb  has  the  reputation  of  doing  much  poorer 


in  the  house  than  in  the  open  ground,  but  as 
we  had  a total  failure  with  this  plant  out  of 
doors  last  spring  we  concluded  that  the  bulbs 
were  of  inferior  quality. 

Among  the  most  satisfactory  of  indoor 
bulbs  is  Scilla  sibirica,  a beautiful  little  blue 
flower  that  continues  fresh  for  several  weeks. 
A dozen  to  a score,  depending  on  the  size, 
may  be  placed  in  a six  inch  pot. 

The  Roman  Hyacinth  we  liked  specially 
because  it  is  less  stiff  than  the  Dutch;  but  we 
had  both.  Several  of  the  latter  threatened 
to  blossom  without  developing  any  stalk,  but 
we  cut  the  ends  out  of  tall  salmon  cans  which 
we  placed  over  the  plants  to  make  the  stems 
“pull”  or  “draw  up  to  the  light.”  The 
illustration  shows  two  plants  so  treated,  one 
with  the  can  still  in  place. 

We  had  several  score  of  Tulips,  three  to 
five  in  a pot.  By  choosing  varieties  carefully 
and  by  successional  plantings  we  had  three 
“seasons”  of  bloom,  each  for  two  to  three 
weeks — the  first  in  late  January  with  Jacoba 
Van  Beyeren  (pure  white)  and  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands  (lovely  blush  pink);  the  second, 
in  late  February  with  Cramoisi  Brilliant 
(vermilion  red);  and  the  third  in  late  March 
and  early  April,  with  the  charming  Yellow 
Prince. 

Of  all  the  bulbs  in  our  collection  the  various 
Narcissus  gave  us  the  most  pleasure.  Every 
bulb,  except  among  the  Poet’s — because  of 
poor  quality  bulbs — produced  its  stalk  of 
bloom,  sometimes  two  and  even  three  stalks, 
and  those  species  which  bear  blossoms  in 
clusters  gave  as  many  as  twenty  and  in  one 
case  almost  thirty  flowers.  The  Emperor, 
“the  finest  deep  yellow  trumpet-flowered 
Daffodil  in  cultivation”  was  easily  the  leader. 
Though  slow  and  late  in  coming  into  blossom 
it  makes  up  for  this  by  the  majesty  of  its 
flowers,  often  more  than  three  inches  in  dia- 
meter. The  Empress  we  did  not  have,  but  a 
neighbor  had  good  success  with  it.  In  this 
variety  the  perianth  (or  frill)  is  white  instead 
of  yellow  as  in  the  Emperor.  The  only  regret 
we  had  concerning  these  two  varieties  is  their 
lack  of  perfume.  This  lack  is  more  than 
made  up  by  the  fragrance  of  the  Jonquils 
(Campernelles).  The  one  we  had  was  rugu- 
losus  which  has  clusters  of  large  rich,  spicy, 
golden  flowers  that  last  a long  time. 


How  the  Crocus  behaved  because  the  cellar  conditions  were 
not  right 
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Explanation  of  planting  plan:  1,  Mahogany  and  darker  brown  breeders.  Dot  or  high  light,  Pride  of  Haarlem.  2,  Maroon  blacks.  3,  Purple  and  violet  blacks.  Dot  planting  for 
both,  Baronne  de  la  Tonnaye.  4,  Rose  with  purple  shadings.  Pride  of  Haarlem  just  fills  the  bill.  5,  Lilac  or  “ wine  red.”  The  largest  individual  colony.  Cardinal  Manning.  6,  Lav- 
ender and  heliotrope.  Dot  plant.  Bronze  Queen.  7,  Salmon  pink  grading  into  salmon  scarlet.  1,  Small  group  of  brown  and  mahogany  repeated.  8,  Cerise  and  bright  scarlets. 
9,  Vermilions.  10,  Crimsons.  11,  Light  rose  and  purplish  rose  shades  with  12,  Buff  between  them,  a beautiful  combination.  13,  Pale  yellows  and  creams.  14,  Deep  rose  shades! 
15,  White  edged  rose,  Picotee  or  Sweet  Nancy.  16,  Light  brown  and  apricot.  17,  Crimson  scarlet.  A splash  of  Gesneriana  spathulata  major  and  opp  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  bed.  18,  White  and  pale  shades.  19,  Orange  scarlets,  oranges,  yellow  and  scarlet  combinations  and  bright  yellow.  Note:  The  small  unnumbered  circles  appearing  in  the  plant- 
ing plan  indicate  the  small  groups  by  way  of  contrast.  The  one  between  3 and  7,  for  instance,  is  Mrs.  Cleveland,  a delicate  pink,  between  Velvet  King  and  Clara  Butt 


Color  Scheming  for  the  Darwin  Tulips 

SHERMAN  R.  DUFFY,  "i 

SUGGESTED  TYPICAL  COMBINATIONS  FOR  THE  SMALLEST  GARDEN  AND  A PRACTICAL  METHOD  OF  COLOR 

SCHEMING  FOR  THE  LARGEST-  SOME  FINE  VARIETIES  SELECTED 


IT  IS  truly  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good  and  when  the  family  steed  which 
through  the  inevitable  flight  of  time  had 
become  merely  an  heirloom  finally  demised 
and  I inherited  the  use  of  the  pasture  lot  he 
was  wont  to  infest,  the  ambition  of  many  years 
was  realized.  I planted  a Tulip  garden. 
Moreover,  I placed  upon  this  Tulip  garden 
the  commonest  blight  of  the  hectic  horticul- 
turist, a color  scheme. 

Color  schemes  are  the  measles  of  gardening. 
Everybody  has  to  have  ’em  although  they 
do  no  good  to  the  victim  and  generally  aflFect  his 
eyesight  for  some  little  time. 

But  if  one  must  have  a color 
scheme,  the  only  safe,  sane 
way  to  do  it  is  with  Darwin 
Tulips  because  one  can’t 
possibly  go  wrong.  There- 
fore I can  say  that  my  color 
scheme  was  a glittering, 
spectacular  success.  It  was 
assured  in  advance.  Noth- 
ing could  hurt  it. 

Personally  I believe  a 
garden  to  be  an  individual 
manifestation.  At  least,  I 
think  it  ought  to  be.  If  a 
man  plants  Petunia  purples 
and  Marigold  oranges  in 
juxtaposition  and  is  happy 
over  it,  he  has  that  kind  of 
a soul  and  there  is  no  use 
arguing  with  him.  If  he 
Jekylled  over  his  garden 
with  a pale  gray  cast,  it 
might  be  artistic,  but  he 
wouldn’t  be  happy;  and  a 
gard^  primarily  is  for  per- 
sonal happiness  or  it  should 
not  be  at  all. 

This  color  scheme  was 
engineered  by  a fellow  tu- 
lipomaniac  who  is  an  artist 
by  trade.  It  was  made  by 
mutual  agreement  and  a 
careful  consideration  of  the 
stock  of  bulbs  in  hand  with 
the  emendations  by  way  of 
purchase  necessary  to  bring 
the  main  idea  to  complete 
fruition  or  more  properly 
speaking,  inflorescence. 

1 herefore,  it  seemed  to  me 
to  be  much  more  intelli- 


gently conceived  than  the  usual  extraneous 
chromatic  night-mare  and  by  a popular  vote, 
unanimous,  too,  it  was  a success. 

And  now  that  it  is  done  it  must  be  done 
some  more,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
perfection  in  gardening  and  always  something 
seems  to  remain  that  may  be  improved. 
Loving  friends  have  forbidden  me  to  lay 
sacrilegious  hands  on  this  Tulip  patch  quoting 
me  the  ancient  adage  of  letting  well  enough 
alone,  but,  the  joint  authors  and  collaborators 
will  endeavor  to  improve  it  even  if  it  seems  to 
be  trying  to  gild  the  Lily  to  those  who  never 


thrust  a trowel  into  the  soil  and  know  nothing 
of  the  thrills  thereof. 

The  start  of  this  Tulip  garden  was  one  bed 
85  feet  long  and  15  feet  wide.  There  are  four 
or  five  other  beds  yet  to  be  organized,  but 
this  one  patch  was  the  chef-d’oeuvre.  There 
are  between  four  and  five  thousand  bulbs  in 
this  bed  and  all  but  500  are  of  my  own  raising; 
that  is  to  say,  I started  with  not  more  than 
six  or  a dozen  of  the  better  Darwin,  Cottage, 
and  Breeder  Tulips.  The  bed  is  devoted 
entirely  to  the  late  Tulips.  I gave  up  growing  t 
the  ea'‘ly  Tulips  in  quantity  some  time  ago. 

Having  limited  space,  I di-  'V 
vide  the  spring  garden 
between  Daffodils  and  Nar-  '|! 
cissus  and  late  Tulips,  re-  X 
taining  only  a few  of  the  ?l! 
early  Tulips.  I regard  one  |l| 
Darwin  Tulip  as  worth  at  Ml 
least  a dozen  single  earlies. 

I do  not  agree  in  the  least  jj 
with  those  dealers  who  in- 
form  us  in  their  catalogues  I 
that  the  late  Tulips,  par-  II 
ticularly  the  Darwins,  are  w 
short  lived  in  our  climate.  A 
The  wish  is  father  to  the  W; 
thought,  as  it  encourages  J' 
frequent  purchasing  and  ■! 
careless  cultivation.  ■ 

With  simple  faith  and  |l 
childlike  trust  in  Provi-  J; 
dence,  thousands  of  people  |l 
annually  buy  tens  of  thous-  ■ 
ands  of  Tulips,  chuck  them  ■' 
into  the  ground  and  leave  ■ 
them  to  do  their  worst,  and  Aj 
they  do.  Faith  without  ft, 
works  is  dead,  and  so  are  I 
Tulip  bulbs.  The  great  1 
essential  in  maintaining  i 
Tulips  and  growing  good  I 
quality  bulbs  is  annua‘1 
digging.  It  is  an  enormous 
task.  I’ll  admit,  and  I know 
that  digging  that  4,000  odd 
bulbs  will  be  hard  work; 
but  I can  gloat  over  a fine 
crop  of  Tulip  bulbs  as  en- 
thusiatically  as  a market 
gardener  can  over  a fine 
crop  of  onions.  The  task 
of  labelling  is  likewise  a 1 
heavy  one  of  which  I 


Plant  your  Tulips  now  for  spring  effects.  The  late  flowering  Darwins  bloom  with  the  Lilac  bushes 
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Late  Tulips  planted  in  the  perennial  border  in  fall  give  bloom  in  spring 


Tulip  Pride  of  Haarlem  with  white  perennial  Candytuft.  At  top  right  Tulipa  vitellina 


shall  speak  later,  but  it  is  also  necessary. 
Likewise  there  is  the  work  of  committing  the 
bulbs  to  memory,  a fine  mental  test.  I have 
a prejudice  against  owning  things  I can’t 
name,  but  it  is  a difficult  matter  to  distinguish 
between  many  of  the  rose  and  pink  Darwins, 
some  of  the  scarlets,  and  the  series  of  brown 
and  purple  breeders.  However,  it  can  be 
done  and  is  worth  the  effort. 

I have  been  growing  Tulips  for  thirty  years 
and  I still  have  my  original  stock  of  late  and 
Parrot  bulbs.  The  earlies  I have  allowed  to 
go  the  way  of  all  flesh  and  vegetation  yet 
many  of  them  survive.  In  the  face  of  this 
persistence,  I can’t  believe  in  the  evanescent 
character  of  the  Tulip. 

The  breeder  Cardinal  Manning  is  the  most 
persistent,  prolific  and  unkillable  bulb  of  any 
sort  that  I ever  encountered.  I’ve  had  this 
huge  purple  or  lilac  Tulip  for  thirty  years  and 
never  identified  it  until  three  years  ago. 
Likewise,  I have  had  another  very  enduring 
Tulip  for  thirty  years  which  I have  not  yet 
identified.  It  is  a flame  color,  apparently  a 
cottage  Tulip,  with  a rose  flush  on  the  outside 
of  the  petals  and  a yellow  base  slightly  starred 
with  green.  It  is  very  fragrant.  Each 
year  I’ve  bought  something  that  sounded  like 
it  by  description  but  have  never  found  out 
what  it  was.  It  is  known  for  convenience  as 
“The  Great  Unknown.’’  It  is  a peculiar 
mingling  of  yellow  and  orange  scarlet  and 
never  fails  to  elicit  enthusiasm. 

For  some  reason  or  another  there  was  much 
confusion  in  the  labelling  of  the  Tulips  last 
fall.  I bought  Emerald  Gem,  presumably, 
and  when  it  bloomed  it  was  Fairy.  A friend 
of  mine  bought  Baronne  de  la  Tonnaye,  and 
the  bulbs  proved  to  be  double  early  whites. 

I had  endeavored  to  identify  “The  Great 
Unknown”  as  Emerald  Gem,  a Tulip  not  in 
my  collection. 

There  is  a temptation  in  considering  a col- 


lection of  Darwin  Tulips  to  start  with  the 
blacks,  so  called,  and  grading  them  along  to  the 
whites.  I had  tried  this  one  year.  The 
cerises,  scarlets,  and  salmons  attracted  all  the 
attention  while  the  pale  shades  suffered. 
This  fact  was  considered  in  the  construction 
of  the  color  scheme  and  the  solving  of  this 
puzzle  proved  to  be  the  making  of  the  planting. 

First  of  all,  in  taking  stock  I found  that  I 
had  the  heaviest  supply  of  Cardinal  Manning. 
This,  therefore,  became  the  basis  of  the  plan. 

I also  had  a large  quantity  of  yellow  and 
orange  shades,  zoo  or  so  Gesneriana  spathu- 
lata  major,  and  lOO  or  more  Clara  Butt, 
Farnscombe  Sanders,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

At  one  end  of  the  bed  is  a clump  of  Persian  ' 
Lilacs.  At  the  other  a big  clump  of  Golden 
Bell  (Forsythia).  The  Lilacs  and  Darwins 
bloom  at  the  same  time,  hence  the  Persian 
Lilacs  were  figured  in  lifting  the  color  scheme 
into  the  air  and  in  front  of  them  was  laid  down 
a good  sized  colony  of  Cardinal  Manning, 
carrying  out  the  lilac  shade,  a colony  of  Clara 
Butt  intervening  by  way  of  contrast  and  to 
emphasize  the  lilac  shades.  The  light  green 
of  the  new  Forsythia  foliage  served  as  a back- 
ground for  the  yellows  and  oranges. 

Cardinal  Manning  usually  is  described  as 
wine  red  flushed  rosy  brown.  I have  always 
had  a curiosity  to  know  what  brand  of  wine 
the  author  of  this  description  used,  for  none  of 
the  well  known  vintages  giveth  such  a color 
in  the  cup.  This  Tulip,  which  is  also  known 
as  Goliath,  is  a very  tall  Tulip,  about  34 
inches,  and  has  a huge  bloom.  Its  general 
appearance  is  rosy  lilac  on  the  outside  of  the 
petals.  The  inside  is  a mixture  of  purple 
and  brown.  It  has  the  typical  dull  color  of 
the  breeder  class. 

Roughly,  the  range  of  coloring  ran  as  follows: 
Dark  maroon  and  blue  purples,  browns,  lilacs, 
with  rose  pink  colonies  interspersed  in  order 
to  relieve  the  dull  shades;  then  the  deep  roses. 


lighter  roses,  lavenders  and  buffs,  white  shades, 
ranging  into  the  cerise,  salmon  scarlets,  blood 
reds,  oranges,  yellows,  apricots,  buffs  and 
finishing  with  the  pale  primrose  vitellina. 
Colonies  with  deeper  shades  were  interspersed 
at  the  light  end  of  the  bed  and  lighter  shades 
at  the  dark  end.  “High  lights,”  the  artist 
designer  called  these  little  dot  plantings. 

One  great  difficulty  in  arranging  a color 
planting  of  Tulips  is  that  of  rightly  interpret- 
ing the  catalogue  descriptions  of  the  blooms. 
It  is  best  to  use  Tulips  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  For  instance,  my  idea  of  an  apricot 
— I believe  it  is  the  common  one  superinduced 
by  inspection  and  consumption  of  the  fruit 
of  that  name — is  a shade  the  general  effect  of 
which  is  a soft  salmony  yellow.  The  Tulip 
named  Apricot,  which  is  described  as  ruddy 
apricot  with  a lighter  toned  edge,  is  really  a 
rusty  brown  with  a lighter  edge,  a rather  un- 
attractive dingy  affair.  Naturally  it  did  not 
fit  the  scheme.  Decayed  apricot  would  better 
describe  this  Tulip.  However,  properly  placed 
it  is  not  so  bad. 

It  is  considerable  of  a gamble  to  place 
Tulips  from  descriptions.  When  you  find  a 
dull  dark  red  described  as  old  rose  and  the 
commonly  accepted  maroon  described  as 
blood  red,  it  is  time  to  contemplate  and  en- 
deavor to  reach  a working  basis.  I now  want 
to  see  Tulips  in  bloom  before  banking  on  their 
color.  We  found  two  or  three  rather  jarring 
notes  in  our  planting  due  to  a misapprehension 
of  the  descriptions.  Other  plantings  which 
were  accidental  gave  us  combinations  of 
unusual  beauty.  In  fact  a color  planting 
evolves  itself  from  season  to  season. 

Before  proceeding  farther  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  catalogue  the  Tulips  used  according 
to  their  class  and  color  as  follows: 

Darwins.  White  and  very  light  shades: 
White  Queen,  Wedding  Veil,  Painted  Lady. 
Pink  and  flesh:  Mrs.  Cleveland,  Gretchen, 
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Clara  Butt,  Suzon,  Massachusetts.  Light 
and  deep  rose  shades:  Baroonne  de  la  Tonnaye, 
May  Queen,  Mme.  Krelage,  Pride  of  Haarlem, 
Prof.  RawenhofF,  Psyche,  Sieraad  von  Flora. 
Cerise  and  salmon  scarlets:  Europe,  F arnscombe 
Sanders,  Flambeau,  Nauticus.  Glowing  scar- 
lets, vermilions  and  crimson  scarlets:  Bartigon, 
Glow,  Isis,  Ring  Harold,  Ouida,  Esato, 
Princess  Juliana,  Spring  Beauty.  Maroons 
and  maroon  blacks:  Sultan,  William  Pitt, 
Zanzibar,  Andre  Doria.  Purples  and  violet 
blacks:  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Zulu.  Lavender 
and  lilacs:  Dream,  Rev.  Ewbank. 

Breeders.  Buff,  apricot,  and  light  brown 
shades:  Bronze  Queen,  Gen.  Ney,  Wilber- 
force.  Golden  Bronze,  and  Yellow  Perfection. 
Yellow  and  purple  shadings:  Jaune  d’Oeuf, 
Turenne.  Brown  and  mahogany:  Apricot, 
Dom  Pedro,  Heloise.  Orange  and  bright  red: 
Lucifer,  Prince  of  Orange.  Rose  and  rose 
purple  shades:  Rose  Des  Dames,  Mme. 

Lethierr>%  Purple,  lilac  and  brown  shadings: 
Cardinal  Manning,  Moody.  Deep  Purple: 
V elvet  Ring. 

Cottage  Varieties.  JPhite  and  very  pale 
shades:  Picotee,  Sweet  Nancy,  Primrose 

Beauty,  Vitellina.  Pale  yellow:  Leghorn 
Bonnet,  Mrs.  Reightley,  Ellen  Willmott, 
Moonlight.  Canary  and  golden  yellows:  Mrs. 
Moon,  Ixiodes,  Gesneriana  lutea.  Yellow 
with  red  markings:  Golden  Spire,  Columbus  or 
Gala  Beauty.  Orange  and  orange  scarlets: 
“Great  Unknown,”  La  Merveille.  Scarlet 
and  crimson  shades:  Gesneriana  spathulata 
major.  Glare  of  the  Garden,  Sunlight,  macro- 
spila.  Pink  shades:  Inglescombe  Pink,  The 
Fawn.  Heliotrope,  lilac  and  yellow:  Fairy 
Queen,  John  Ruskin. 

With  these  classifications  as  to  color,  the 
planting  plan  was  drawn  and  the  colors  washed 
in  as  nearly  as  could  be  approximated,  the 
colors  of  the  Tulips  being  utterly  impossible 
of  reproduction  with  a brush.  The  designer’s 
idea  was  that,  in  planning  the  colors,  they 


should  be  so  arranged  that  looked  at  from  any 
angle  they  presented  a pleasing  and  harmoni- 
ous combination.  He  succeeded  admirably. 
In  general  the  planting  started  %vith  the  darker 
shades  relieved  with  dots  and  small  groups 
of  lighter  shades  and  finished  with  the  lighter 
shades  enhanced  by  dots  and  small  groups  of 
the  darker  shades.  As  an  example,  a single 
Baronne  de  la  Tonnaye  in  the  midst  of  a 
group  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  lightened  the 
whole  group.  Tonnaye  is  a bright  rose  with 
a lighter  margin.  Vinci  is  a beautiful  shining 
violet  black.  Likewise,  the  glowing  rosy 
scarlet  of  Farnscombe  Sanders  in  a group  of  the 
creamy  white  Vitellina  excited  much  admiring 
comment. 

It  will  be  noted  by  referring  to  the  plan 
that  color  colonies  are  repeated.  This  was 
necessary  in  order  to  furnish  an  harmonious 
effect  looking  across  the  bed  from  different 
directions  and  to  knit  the  various  color  colonies 
together. 

Although  greatly  tempted,  I have  sternly 
suppressed  a strong  inclination  to  rave  about 
this  particular  Tulip  planting  because  it  was 
so  much  finer  and  more  gorgeous  than  any  I 
have  ever  before  succeeded  in  growing.  And 
having  gloated  over  it  for  the  three  weeks  it 
was  in  full  beauty,  it  is  now  time  to  contem- 
plate the  departed  glory,  and  tell  just  what 
were  the  mistakes  in  it  and  wherein  it  might 
be  improved. 

In  the  first  place,  I planted  it  wirh  wild 
enthusiasm  and  little  thought  for  the  morrow. 
My  main  ambition  was  to  get  the  bulbs  into 
the  ground  according  to  the  painted  color 
plan.  This  was  successfully  done;  too  suc- 
cessfully, for  I neglected  to  consider  the  ways 
and  means  of  getting  the  bulbs  up  once  I had 
them  in.  And  once  more  let  me  repeat,  the 
only  way  to  keep  a fine  stock  of  tulip  bulbs  is 
annual  lifting.  In  its  native  habitat,  the 
Tulip  has  a dust  dry  rest  during  the  summer. 
Growth  does  not  start  until  late  and  bulbs  will 


deteriorate  or  disappear  if  left  in  the  ground 
in  this  climate. 

The  colonies  are  planted  in  irregular  groups, 
much  the  finest  way  I think  for  the  color 
effect;  but — I spent  one  day  of  hard  labor 
sticking  labels  alongside  every  bulb  so  that 
they  might  be  classified  when  dug.  They  shall 
go  in  reasonably  straight  lines  next  fall  and 
with  a distance  of  at  least  a foot  between 
groups! 

Through  some  mishap,  my  entire  stock  of 
Tulips  was  emptied  into  a single  bin  a few 
years  ago,  early  and  late,  double  and  single 
and  parrots,  and  it  took  me  three  years  to 
unscramble  them.  In  fact,  I haven’t  yet 
completed  the  task  and  in  taking  up  this  color 
bed,  it  will  be  a difficult  task  to  avoid  a certain 
amount  of  scrambling  where  I interlocked 
colonies.  Warning  is  hereby  given  to  con- 
sider that  the  bulbs  have  to  come  up,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  know  exactly  what  they  are  when 
they  go  into  the  ground  again.  Unscrambling 
Tulips  is  no  child’s  play. 

One  mistake  was  in  using  bybloems  and 
bizarres  as  dot  and  group  plantings  even 
though  the  colors  harmonized.  Somehow  or 
other  they  do  not  seem  to  fit  in.  Beautiful 
though  they  are,  they  must  flock  by  them- 
selves. 

The  one  element  lacking  is  in  the  series  of 
lilacs,  mauves,  and  lavenders.  There  are 
only  two  small  colonies  and  they  lend  them- 
selves to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  arrange- 
ments it  seems  to  me  possible  to  make. 

Baronne  de  la  Tonnaye  and  Dream,  with 
the  buff  Bronze  Queen,  is  exquisite.  This 
combination  could  be  varied  with  other 
varieties  of  these  same  series  of  shades.  Many 
of  the  rose  and  pink  shades  of  the  Darwins 
are  so  much  alike  when  planted  together  that 
their  individuality  is  lost  to  a great  extent. 
Associated  with  the  lavender  and  buffs,  the 
difference  is  quite  apparent. 

{Concluded  on  page  io6) 


Flowers  From  Frost  To  Frost  From  Fall  Planting 

CAMILLE  HART  IRVINE,  .T.'”' 

[Author’s  Note. — My  little  fall  planted  garden,  now  in  its  twelfth  year,  has  been  such  a joy,  and  is  kept  in  such  good  order  by  my  one  man  who 
acts  as  general  factotum,  that  dozens  of  people  have  asked  me  about  it,  and  I have,  therefore,  written  it  in  this  form,  hoping  it  may  serve  as  a guide  or 
inspiration  to  others.] 


EVERYBODY’  would  like  to  have 
flowers  for  the  entire  summer  if  it 
were  not  .so  much  trouble  and  ex- 
pense. In  a yard  twenty  feet  square 
there  is  a garden  that  is  always  in  bloom  and 
which  takes  so  little  care  that  any  one  can 
duplicate  it  without  a gardener  after  it  is  once 
laid  out,  and  with  no  expense  after  the  first 
year,  except  for  an  annual  dressing  of  manure 
and  straw.  Early  in  the  spring  there  are 
wonderful  Tulips  in  reds  and  yellows  followed 
by  Pansies  and  many  annuals  which  seed 
themselves  and  come  up  year  after  year,  so 
that  the  bulbs  need  not  be  moved  nor  the  beds 
sown  for  eight  or  ten  years. 

Straight  around  the  three  sides  of  the  garden 
next  to  the  fence  there  are  perennial  beds  four 
feet  wide  about  which  we  are  not  now  con- 
cerned, however.  In  the  centre  there  is  a 
circle  with  eighteen  beds,  separated  by  paths 
of  sod  two  feet  wide.  1 hese  green  paths  are 
just  the  width  of  a lawn  mower  so  that  they 
are  easily  kept  in  order  and  make  a beautiful 
green  frame  for  the  flowers. 

The  beds  must  be  made  up  in  the  fall  and 
dug  deep,  with  plenty  of  manure  spaded  in. 


and  a little  sand,  if  the  loam  is  too  heavy. 
In  the  six  centre  beds  put  Chrysolora  Tulips 
(rich  golden  yellow),  125  in  each  bed  at  $9.00 
per  thousand.  In  the  second  row  of  six  beds 
put  Belle  Alliance,  a lovely  scarlet  Tulip,  also 
125  in  each  bed  at  ^12.75  per  thousand,  and 
in  the  last  row  of  six  beds  put  Raiserkroon 
Tulips  of  flaming  red  and  yellow  mixed,  with 
150  in  each  bed  at  ^15.75  per  thousand;  mak- 
ing an  outlay  of  ^^37. 50  in  all. 

1 hese  Tulips  have  long  stems,  beautiful 
foliage  and  bloom  at  the  same  time  very  early 
in  the  spring,  ^’ou  can  hardly  conceive  of  the 
riot  of  beauty  and  color  these  beds  will  give 
just  when  you  are  hungry  for  flowers. 

Place  the  bulbs  six  to  ten  inches  apart  and 
about  three  inches  deep.  Be  careful  not  to  let 
the  bulbs  touch  any  fresh  manure  spaded  into 
the  bed.  Put  a bit  of  sand  in  each  hole  and 
place  the  bulb  in  that  and  cover  firmly  with 
the  earth. 

Next  plant  each  bed  with  seeds  of  annuals 
that  will  sow  themselves  from  year  to  year 
so  that  those  beds  need  not  be  disturbed  for 
eight  or  ten  years.  It  makes  a beautiful 
effect  and  gives  greater  variety  of  flowers  to 


treat  the  three  vertical  beds  in  a row  with  the 
same  color,  but  not  the  same  flower.  Have 
a pink  row  then  a white,  then  blue  and  yellow 
and  red  and  finish  with  a white  row  which 
will  come  next  to  the  pink.  .All  of  these 
flowers  can  be  sown  the  latter  part  of  October 
or  first  of  November  and  will  reproduce  them- 
selves from  year  to  year. 

Put  a line  of  fine  woods  earth  in  the  rows  in 
which  the  seeds  are  to  be  planted  and  cover 
the  seeds  with  a thin  layer  of  very  fine  woods 
earth  and  then  press  them  in  firmly  by  laying 
a board  over  them  and  standing  on  it  to  be 
sure  the  seeds  are  pressed  into  the  earth  and 
the  covering  of  earth  pressed  firmly  over  them. 
Put  the  low  growing  flowers  in  the  centre  beds 
as  per  list  and  the  taller  varieties  in  the 
outside  beds  as  they  help  to  hide  the  fence. 
Here  are  some  groupings: 

(1)  *Pink  Verbenas;  pink  Poppies  (Virginia 
or  Miss  Sherwood);  pink  annual  Mallows. 

(2)  *\Vhite  Sweet  Alyssum  (must  be  cut  to 
keep  blooming);  *white  Petunias;  white  annual 
Larkspurs. 

• The  flowers  marked  with  a star  will  bloom  all  summer  if  not 
allowed  to  go  to  seed. 
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(3)  *Blue  Ageratum; 
blue  Love-in-a-Mist 
^liss  Jekyll);  blue 
Cornflowers. 

(4)  *Yellow  Pansies 
(GiantGoldenQueen); 
*yellow  Eschscholtzia; 
•yellow  Calendula 
(must  be  cut  to  keep 
blooming). 

(5)  Red  Poppies 
and  Cardinal  flower; 
red  Cockscombs  (stay 
in  bloom  if  not  cut)  or 
red  VYrbenas;  *Scarlet 
Sage. 

(6)  *White  Verbe- 
nas; white  Balsams  and 
Foiy-o’clocks;  white 
Snow-on-t  he- mo  un- 
tain  (stay  in  bloom  if 
not  cut). 

The  seeds  of  these 
annuals  all  stand  the 
winters  and  come  up 
the  next  spring,  in  the 
latitude  of  Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

The  pink  Lavatera, 
Scarlet  Sage  and  Snow- 
on-the-mountain  all 
grow  high  and  should 
Be  in  the  back  beds  to 
hide  the  fence. 

By  planting  alter- 
nate rows  of  Cardinal 
flower  and  red  Pop- 
pies, the  former  will 
bloom  and  make  a 
lovely  bed  after  the 

•The  flowers  marked  with  a 
star  will  bloom  all  summer  if 
not  allowed  to  go  to  seed. 


This  plan  of  the  beds  shows  how  the  combinations  were  graded  by  height 


Poppies  are  over;  and 
the  Four-o’clocks  will 
bloom  all  summer  after 
the  white  Balsams  are 
gone,  and  all  will  seed 
themselves.  A few  of 
these  bloom  and  are 
over  by  the  first  of 
August,  so  each  spring 
plant  Asters  in  some  of 
the  beds  to  prolong 
their  blooming  period. 
Put  Peerless  Pink  or 
late  branching  Asters 
in  Shell  Pink  or  in 
Rose  Pink  in  the  pink 
Poppy  and  Mallow 
beds,  and  White  Fleece 
in  the  white  Larkspur* 
bed.  Put  Lavender 
Gem  Aster  in  with 
Love-in-a-Mist  and 
Violet  King  in  with 
Cornflowers.  These 
Asters  will  not  seed 
themselves  and  must 
be  planted  in  May 
each  year,  but  they 
repay  the  trouble.  If 
the  beds  get  shade  in 
the  afternoons,  there 
will  be  little  or  no 
trouble  with  the  aster 
bugs. 

Cover  the  beds  with 
a thick  layer  of  man- 
ure and  straw  each  fall 
and  rake  it  off  in  the 
spring  and  they  will 
not  have  to  be  di.s- 
turbed  for  eight  or  ten 
years. 


This  mass  of  flowers  in  summer  is  made  by  fall  sowing  of  hardy  aimuals 


Typical  modem  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose 


The  Cherokee  Rose,  well  known  in  the  South 


Austrian  Yellow,  which  gives  color  to  the  Per- 
nettiana  varieties 
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L 


2.  Arrens/s 
(f/e/d  2ose) 


2.  Cd/?//7d 
(Dq^  hose) 


Der.'yat/res  • 
Depens  A/t>a 
B/anct?e  de 
CouBert 
and  others 
ZL 


£ Cinnamomea , 
COnnamor?2osi^ 


.ii 


£ft 


.Qepens  A/ha 


/ 


/ 


'Hybrid 


French  Hubrids 
Lar/y  IQ^^Cent. 


z. 


2 ttuBon/s 
ht  k 'Ch/nato 
England  tS99 


fhbr/d  2os€ 
Farm  t/ntnou/n 


2 M/cru^osa 
or  y/t/nor/p// 


2 Seti^cra 
(Prainc  /Base) 
Nat  ire  of 
Amcr/'ca. 


/ 


2 Soub'ear/a 


Garden  2oszs 
Names  t/ncerta/n 


Hybrid  Pose 
Name  Unknou/n 


/ 


/ 


D'hfe  ft  form 
2.deMai,2.du 
Jt  Saerement 
or  2Mafa//s 


2Centifolia 
(Cabbage  2os^ 


/ 


w 


2.  2u4a 


Queen  f P/aria 
and  others. 


P.Spinos/ss/ma 
(burnet  2ose) 


'>dfer/nf  Seo- 
jraph/caf forms 
such  as  Jiltaica 
and  Hispida 


Altaicd 


Hybrid  Pose 
Name  Unknown 

DeriyatiyeS’ 
Hundred 
Lesyed  Pose 
and  other  old 
farden  roses. 

2.  Moschata 
(Musk  Pose) 


2.  Pendu/ina 
(Alpine  Pose) 


P .Calocarpa  \ 

P C.  yar  Muscasa 
(Moss  Pose) 

P.Lflanteria . 
{Sweet  brier  Pose) 


t.  Foetida 
(Austrian  brief) 
Persian  Ye/lcur 
Pose,  ht  fr. 
Pers/a  to  Enk 
1838  Sir  ^ 
Henru  WN/oci 
proSable 
double  form. 


Scotch  Poses 
7C  yarieties 
knoim  in  1840 
About  8 
now  frown 


Hybrid  Pose 
Name  Unknown 


Noisette  Posa 
First 
raised  in 
Charleston 
South 
Carolina 


boursautt  Poses 
Early  /^'*  Cent. 
Pea  Boursau/t 
A,radls:  Elefan. 
Calypso 
and  others. 


L 


i 


Deriyatiees 
Various  Moss  Pasu 


P.  Jackson/ 
An  early  emss^ 
Jackson  Paw  son 

P.  Mult  flora 
(Myantha  Pose) 
htfr.  Japan  to 
France  aU.  1867 



P.  Myantba 
Qrandiflora 


Garden  Pose 
Name  Uncertain 


' bait/ more 
belle 


P Harisonii 
(Hari son's  Velloiu 
Pose)  Grown  m 
America  before 
2 Poet  reached 
Enk.  Probably 
dke  form 
cf  Foetida 


P.  5 tan  well 
Perpetual 


2.M.  van 
Platyphylla 
(Seuen  S/sters 
Pos^ 

ht.  Jr.  (fbina 
abb  I8IC 


Deriyat/ye 
Madame  Ha 
Hebe  's  Up 
Semirami. 
Prl  \lanca. 
and  other 


The  Dauuson  2os\ 


P.  F.  yar.  bi color 
(Austrian 
Copper  Pose) 


The  Lord 
Penzance 
brier  Poses 


P Afnes  Emily  Carman 


DeriyatiyeS' 
Lamaryue 
Aimed  Hhert 
iVA.  Pfhardson 
Sotjaterre 
Madame  Carnot 
boguet  d Or 
and  others 


Denuatiye 
P Crimson 
Pamhier 
Onfmatedand 
hnp  cultiyateh 
inJapantV China 


P.  Fellenbuif 
Paised  abtM78. 
P/'stributed I8SI 


LAUarCarnea 
(ked  Pdjantha  Bost^ 
ht.Jr.  China  to 
Lhf  land  1804 


Chief  ParaA. 
(fnabyPamt 


Various 

Garden 

Poses 


P.  Sole/ A 
P.Mme  Ea 

and  ott 
■X. 


P Mf nonet tc 
P.  TUyuerette 


Z.Sdle/7  ■ 


and  others.  \P.  Little  ^nshir 


[Editors’  Note:  In  The  Garden  Magazine  for  June,  1915,  we  published  an  article  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson, 
entitled  “The  Story  of  the  Modern  Rose.”  It  will  be  recalled  as  the  first  of  the  continuing  series  of  articles 
contributed  to  this  magazine  by  that  gentleman.  The  facts  concerned  with  the  history  of  the  Rose  and  the  inter- 
relationship of  the  few  species  actually  concerned  in  the  production  of  our  modern  garden  varieties  were  care-! 
fully  narrated  at  that  time.  The  present  chart  shows,  in  graphic  form,  what  was  there  told  in  narrative.  It  is  a 
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Rosa  rugosa,  a popular  shrub 


fUlCAL  RELATIONSHIPS 
• )]'ERN  ROSE 


\MiNvr/rouAiL 


5ankside. 
(Ladu  bank  ’s 
£x)se) 

lnt.fr.  China  to 
Ln^/ancf  1607 


k.B.  lar.  tv  tea- 
ioik  Ye//ow 
banksidoBo!^ 
Int.fr.Q/ra  to 
En^/and  I6Z4 


vftfC.  ran 
zmperj/orens 
J^imson  Chinese 
1 onthty  £nse) 
'j  t.Jr  China  to 
\nd  /7S9 


Oeri ea  tiers  • 
Mba.  Ea/rju, 
ked  Pet.  'Mom 
dv  Prin  temps 
and  others 


Pe r i rati  yes  ’ 
P.  Mundf 
P of  bucc/eech 
Oio/re  de  '(dimar 

Village  Maid 

Napo/con 
and  others 


PPr.W.yan  Fleet 


Deri  eat  ires- 
VictoireMoM 
Cocci nea  Posea 
Pobra  Duplex 
Marie  Leooida 
' and  others. 


Periya  tikes  • 
Fell  cite ' et 
Perpetuc' 
Mjrianthes 
Zenoncu/e 
Princess  Maria 
and  others 


P O.  ear 
Gi^ntea 
(Giant  kaPosS 
In  t.Jr  dnrmah 
bFi^Dnd  id^ 


Pcses  raised 
and  cu/ti rated 
in  California.. 
Montec/to 
Mad'^tcmoine 
Montanoso 
Delia  fiorts^ise 
and  others. 


Hubrid 
Na.'ne  llnknoiun 


Garden  Poses 
dames  l/ncertain 


Wichuriana 
Hubrids 
Dorolt^  Perkins 
Hiaujatha 
farquhar 
Excelsa 
Ladj/  Gau 
and  others 


P.Garderjia 
and 
P.Jersep  BeatJi 


This  chart  is  not  a comokte  summary,  hdt 
a display  of  progress  In  the  euo/edron  q the 
Modern  Pose. 

Lines  run  vpward  from  each  spcrare  to 
patents  or  prototype  and  end  in  the  speoj/c 
groups. 

The  Jour  instances  qf  more  than  two  lines 
do  ' not  indicate  tnp/e  hy'brids,  but  a mixed 
parenlaje., 

Copyright  ID/G  by  L-H'&^E  A-  tyi/son. 


Jemarkable  fompilation  done  by  Mr.  Fred  A.  Wilson,  of  Nahant,  Mass,  (the  similarity  of  name  is  but  a coincidence), 
m the  inspiration  of  reading  the  original  article  in  the  June,  1915,  Garden  Magazine.  The  author  of  that  article 
:{:o6perated  in  supplying  any  necessary  data,  with  the  result  here  seen.  We  feel  that  the  publication  of  this  graphic 
( ecord  of  the  modern  Rose  is  specially  important  at  this  time,  and  that  it  will  be  of  universal  interest,  not  alone 
:o  Rose  growers,  but  to  all  students  of  plant  history.] 


1916,  pages  96  and  97.] 


Typical  modem  forcing  Hybrid  Tea 


The  Damask  was  a popular  Rose  in  old  gardens 


Rosa  Wichuraiana,  parent  of  many  popular 
Ramblers 


The  old  single  Rosa  gallica 


Three  New  Shrubs  of  Exceptional  Merit 

J.  HORACE  MCFARLAND 

Author  of  “Getting  Acquainted  with  the  Trees,”  “My  Growing  Garden,”  etc. 
TELLIXG'PERSONAL  EXPERIENCES  WITH  THREE  OF  E.  H.  WILSON’S  RECENT  INT'RODUCTIONS 


TWO  recent  trips  made  through  the 
fair  and  fertile  centre  of  the  great 
state  of  Pennsylvania  have  given 
me  much  joy  in  the  sight  of  scenery 
both  lovely  and  magnificent,  and  much  sorrow 
in  the  sight  of  home  planting  both  monotonous 
and  tiresome. 

On  one  trip  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
most  of  it  over  the  Lincoln  Highway,  I paid 
particular  attention  to  the  shrubs  and  plants 
visible  not  only  near  the  better  homes  in  the 
half-dozen  pleasant  towns  through  which  we 
passed,  but  about  the  farmhouses  seen  in  four 
rich  valleys.  There  was  a scant  dozen  plants 
predominating  in  all 
this  inspection,  and  I 
hardly  need  name  the 
list,  which  included, 
of  course.  Lilacs, 

Hydrangea  “p.  g.” 

Spiraea  Van  Houttei, 

Weigela  rosea,  and  an 
occasional  Honey- 
suckle.  In  at  least 
seventy  per  cent,  of 
the  inspected  plant- 
ings the  sorts  I have 
named  above  pre- 
dominated, and  there 
were  few  others  any- 
where. 

This,  too,  in  a state 
and  along  a route 
once  rich  with  superb 
native  shrubs,  and 
favored  with  soil  of 
varying  qualities,  in 
which  now  might  be 
found  favorable  grow- 
ing conditions  for 
scores,  if  not  hun- 
dreds, of  the  best 
ornamental  shrubs  of 
the  world. 

The  other  trip, 
through  a much  wilder 
country,  the  fertility  This  summer  flowering  shrub 

of  which  was  potential 

rather  than  actual,  showed  glorious  native 
shrubbery  and  still  less  planting  in  the  towns 
and  about  the  farms.  Here  the  monotony  of 
the  herbaceous  planting  struck  me  forcibly.  I 
saw  about  a million  plants  of  a dirty  magenta- 
colored  Phlox,  and  I saw  vast  masses  of  Tiger 
Lily.  It  was  exceptional  to  find  anything  else 
in  bloom,  at  a time  when  many  other  shrubs 
should  have  been  seen. 

Now  I know  that  I will  be  met  with  the 
statement  that  the  shrubs  I have  thus  seen  are 
the  survivals  of  man\'^  trials,  and  that  they 
are  thus  fou^id  about  the  homes  and  farms  be- 
cause they  are  the  best  adapted  to  meet  the 
conditions.  If  the  country  I am  discussing 
was  really  a “hard  luck’’  country,  and  if  its 
agriculture  reflected  the  surroundings  found 
in  sterile  neighborhoods,  there  would  be  truth 
in  this  assumed  reply.  On  the  contrary,  the 
valleys  I have  traversed  on  these  motor  trips 
are  agriculturally  advanced.  One  of  them  is 
growing  wonderful  apples.  Another  can  grow 
wonderful  apples  whenever  the  lazy  natives 
open  their  eyes  and  get  out  their  spray  guns  to 
shoot  the  codlin-moth.  Through  at  least  half 
the  traversed  territory  the  superb  native 
Laurel  and  Rhododendron  are  notably  present 


where  man  has  not  “civilized”  the  surround- 
ings with  Hydrangea  “p.  g.”  and  Spiraea 
“V.  H.” 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  worth 
whde  to  set  forth  to  the  readers  of  The  Garden 
Magazine  the  merits  of  three  vigorous  shrubs 
which  ought  to  be  tried  out  and  availed  of  over 
a wide  territory,  with  the  idea  of  improving 
variety  in  home  planting.  These  shrubs,  I 
think,  are  exceptional,  and  that  is  why  I will 
describe  them;  but  they  could  be  supplemented 
by  a hundred  others  which  it  is  as  yet  hope- 
less to  mention. 

That  prince  of  plantsmen,  E.  H.  Wilson,  has. 


is  especially  welcome,  for  its  white  sprays  appear  from  June  to 

in  The  Garden  Magazine,  described  most 
modestly  his  finds  in  Western  China,  some  of 
which  are  now  scantily  available  in  the  United 
States  to  those  who  care.  The  shrubs  I want 
to  describe  were  among  a lot  Mr.  Wilson 
selected  and  sent  me  some  three  years  ago. 
The  plants  received,  including  more  than  sixty 
in  all,  were  strong,  and  quite  uniform  in  size. 

I knew  nothing  whatever  as  to  what  would 
happen  with  them,  and  I planted  them,  there- 
fore, somewhat  uniformly  in  what  I call  the 
“Arboretum  bed”  at  my  Breeze  Hill  home. 

I expected  this  bed  of  shrubs  to  show  forth  a 
little  of  what  the  Arnold  .Arboretum  was  doing 
for  the  plant  ornamentation  of  .America. 

The  result  has  been  not  onl\’  pleasing  but 
amusing.  1 hree  plants  of  the  Lonicera  or 
Honevsuckle  family  were  associated  closely  in 
this  bed.  I did  not  know  that  one  of  them 
would  be  a trailer,  and  that  the  other  one 
aspired  to  I leaven,  but  I found  it  out  as  growth 
ensued;  and  I have  been  year  after  year  mov- 
ing away  the  less  vigorous  and  upstanding 
shrubs  to  give  room  for  the  three  that  are  here- 
with illustrated. 

Two  of  these  plants  are  Bush  Honeysuckles, 
though  they  are  wholly  unlike  each  other  so 


far  as  the  eye  of  the  layman  goes.  Both  of 
them  have  portentous  and  awe-inspiring 
names,  which  can  be  relied  upon,  I fear,  to 
keep  them  in  the  backwoods  of  horticulture 
unless  some  one  proposes  fortuitous  and 
euphonious  common  names. 

A QUICK  GROWING  BUSH  HONEYSUCKLE 

Lonicera  Maackii  var.  podocarpa  is  the 
most  upstanding  of  these  shrubs.  I find  in 
Professor  Sargent’s  later  descriptions  that  it  is 
expected  to  reach  a height  of  fifteen  feet  and  a 
similar  diameter,  but  I believe  the  Professor 
is  rather  underestimating  the  growing  possi- 
bilities of  this  noble 
and  vigorous  shrub. 
1 he  picture  will  show 
it  in  bloom,  and  it  is 
well  worth  while  look- 
ing at  while  in  bloom. 
Yet  it  is  also  just  as 
worth  while  all  the 
rest  of  the  season,  for 
the  tips  of  its  vigorous 
shoots  are  a curious 
light  bronze  color  be- 
fore they  mature  into 
the  deep,  rich  green, 
sharply-pointed 
leaves  that  endure  on 
the  plant  almost  to 
Christmas,  making  it 
a green  spot  until 
Jack  Frost  hits  it  hard 
enough  to  jar  off  its 
beautiful  foliage. 

Meanwhile,  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  are 
set  with  groups  of 
round  berries.  In 
August,  as  I write, 
these  are  as  green  as 
the  leaves,  with  here 
and  there  a suspicion 
of  the  turn  to  bril- 
liant scarlet  which  is 
September  (Sorbaria  arboreaj  happen  a little 

later,  and  which  gives 
to  the  plant  its  charming  second  “bloom” 
of  fruit. 

Here,  then,  is  a shrub  which  can  make  a 
noble  object  in  a corner  or  a large  space,  and 
which  will  be  beautiful  from  the  verj’  first  start 
of  its  foliage  in  spring  until  the  very  last  day 
that  it  is  possible  for  any  deciduous  foliage 
to  stand  against  a hard  frost. 

I have  said  that  it  is  a shrub  requiring  room. 
I emphasize  this.  It  is  no  “two  by  four” 
proposition,  to  plant  eighteen  inches  from 
something  else  because  the  plant  is  small  when 
received.  Provide  that  it  may  have  a diam- 
eter of  not  less  than  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  and  it 
will  become  a unique  ornament  in  any  ground. 

A HONEYSUCKLE  WITH  BLUE  GRAY  LEAVES 

,A  sister  in  the  same  family,  but  as  unlike  as 
sisters  sometimes  are,  is  Lonicera  Korolkovii 
var.  floribunda.  1 his  is  a scandalously  ugly 
name  for  a shrub  of  peculiar  elegance.  As 
visitors  go  through  my  garden  I have  been 
quite  interested  to  note  their  comments  on 
coming  to  this  Bush  Honeysuckle.  I he  aver- 
age of  the  expressions  has  always  been  toward 
emphasizing  the  elegance  of  the  plant,  for  it 
makes  just  that  impression. 
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As  it  starts  out  in  the  spring,  the  leaves  are 
a curious  bluish  green  and  the  stems  a soft,  dull 
crimson.  The  leaf  color  is  so  near  to  green  and 
so  near  to  blue  that  I do  not  know  exactly 
where  to  place  it.  I do  know,  however,  that  it 
produces  an  object  far  more  attractive  than 
any  Blue  Spruce,  which  I nearly  detest  because 
it  is  so  primp,  stiff  and  unchanging,  and  be- 
cause it  is  so  uniformly  set  in  the  geometrical 
centre  of  the  poor  little  fifteen  by  twenty 
front  yards  of  imitating  planters.  I also 
know  that  in  a rainstorm,  or  early  in  the 
morning  of  a heavy  dew,  this  Blue  Bush 
Honeysuckle  (as  we’ll  call  it  at  present) 
gives  an  effect  of  growing  enameled  jewelry 
all  its  own. 

The  note  of  difference  and  oddity  can  be 
given  by  this  Bush  Honeysuckle  without  any  of 
the  stiff,  formal  and  provoking  regularity  of 
the  Blue  Spruce.  I wonder  whether  any  one 
who  plants  this  ev'ergreen  realizes  how  it 
grows  in  its  native  home  in  Colorado.^  I have 
4 seen  it  there  along  the  slopes  of  the  rushing 
streams  west  of  the  continental  divide.  It  is 
always  and  invariably  mingled  with  other 
evergreens,  and  I have  not  seen  more  than  two 
or  three  individuals  at  a time  in  a great  mass 
of  deep,  rich  green  Douglas  Firs  or  Western 
Pines. 

This  Lonicera  with  the  hard  name  changes  as 
the  season  goes  on.  It  has  attractive  flowers 
of  a pinkish  hue,  and  these  are  followed  by 
rather  dainty  berries  that  turn  toward  yellow. 
All  the  time,  however,  even  during  the  dullest 
month,  in  August,  when  its  red  bark  has  be- 
I come  brown,  it  has  this  same  air  of  lightness. 


grace  and  elegance,  and  of  interesting  but  not 
garish  color  difference. 

A strong  grower  is  this  Lonicera  but  not  so 
robustious  as  its  previously  described  sister. 
To  be  kind  to  it,  a space  of  six  to  eight  feet  in 
diameter  will  be  right,  and  it  will  prove,  if  kept 
in  front,  a good  neighbor  for  the  other  Bush 
Honeysuckle  I have  mentioned. 

A GIANT  SPIRAEA-FLOWERED  SHRUB 

The  third  of  this  trinity  is  Sorbaria  arborea, 
and  that  ought  not  to  be  hard  to  carry  along  as 
both  a common  and  a scientific  name.  The 
Sorbarias  are  presumed  to  be  so  named  be- 
cause their  foliage  resembles  that  of  the 
Mountain  Ash.  There  are  some  botanists  who 
put  them  with  the  Spiraeas.  This  particular 
Chinese  Sorbaria  with  which  Mr.  Wilson  has 
favored  America  is  a tremendous  and  spread- 
ing grower.  It  ought  to  have  more  room  than 
the  big  Bush  Honeysuckle  I have  just  de- 
scribed. In  fact,  it  will  get  the  room  whether 
it  is  provided  by  the  planter  or  not,  because  it 
will  just  move  right  out  and  cover  any  other 
thing  in  the  road. 

With  a dozen  or  fifteen  feet  at  its  command 
in  which  to  spread,  and  with  the  blue  sky  as 
the  limit,  it  will  show  a plumy  beauty,  both  in 
foliage  and  flower,  entirely  unique  and  most 
delightful. 

The  bloom  of  Sorbaria  arborea  comes  along 
fairly  early,  and  succeeds  itself  from  mid-June 
almost  to  the  first  of  October.  There  is,  of 
course,  the  first  big  burst  of  bloom,  and  my 
picture  shows  part  of  this.  All  the  flowers  are 
never  open  at  one  time,  as  in  our  familiar 


Spiraeas  and  Hydrangeas,  and  this  is  a great 
merit  of  the  shrub.  Its  plumes  keep  on  de- 
veloping, especially  if  the  dead  ones  are  re- 
moved, as  any  one  owning  this  shrub  will  want 
to  do. 

Close  examination  of  the  picture  will  dis- 
close the  unopened  flowers,  which  seem  to  have 
the  peculiar  quality  of  assuming  the  same 
graceful  curves  as  the  big  compound  leaves. 
Without  being  at  all  like  the  Blue  Bush 
Honeysuckle  above  noted,  this  big  Sorbaria 
has  a grace  and  elegance  which  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  of  so  vigorous  and  upstanding  a 
shrub. 

So  far  as  I know,  these  shrubs  are  wholly 
hardy  anywhere  in  the  eastern  United  States. 
I think  they  are  all  easily  propagated,  but  I do 
not  have  the  least  idea  that  they  have  yet 
reached  the  attention  of  many  nurserymen.  I 
am  fond  of  nurserymen,  and  I dislike  to  say 
things  to  their  discredit,  but  it  is  a fact  that 
they  are  about  a hundred  and  fifty  miles  be- 
hind the  plant  procession  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. Few  of  them  find  and  propagate  good 
things  until  we  amateurs  scold  and  fume  and 
demand  sufficiently!  They  ought  to  lead  us, 
but  instead  they  slowly  follow. 

Perhaps  those  who  are  attracted  by  these 
shrubs  may  find  them  soon  at  some  nursery. 
I hope  so.  At  least,  I have  set  forth  their 
increasing  merit  after  noting  them  for  two  full 
bloom  years,  and  with  the  thought  that 
further  experience  will  only  lead,  toward 
further  admiration  and  the  need  for  further 
space  in  which  these  three  pets  may  de- 
velop. 


A strong  growing  Bush  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera  Maackii  var.  podocarpa)  which  is  attrac- 
tive at  all  seasons 


As  a blue  foliaged  shrub  Lonicera  Korolkovii  var.  floribunda  is  unique.  It  has  none  of 
the  stiffness  of  the  blue  evergreens 


k 


{The  purpose  of  this  Department  o/The  Garden  Magazine  is  to  take  notice  of  new  accessories  or  sundries  that  are  offered  to 
tempt  the  garden  lover.  In  thus  bringing  before  its  readers'  notice  what  the  inventors  and  manufacturers  are  placing  upon  the  market, 
The  Garden  Magazine  does  not  necessarily  endorse  or  recommend  the  general  application  of  any  tool,  accessory  or  appliance;  only 
time  and  the  test  of  actual  use  can  finally  answer  the  question  of  their  suitability  for  each  individual.) 


A Flower  Protector 


A Garden  Tractor  and  Engine 


The  Audubon  Bird  Bath 


A BIRD  bath,  which  has  been  especially 
designed  after  studying  the  habits  of 
birds,  has  been  introduced  under  the  name 
of  the  Audubon.  It  is  made  in  artificial  or 
cast  stone,  and  can  be  of  any  desired  color 


to  harmonize  with  the  general  design 
of  the  garden.  The  increasing  interest 
in  introducing  bird  life  into  the  gar- 
den has  led  to  the  erection  of  bird 
baths  in  many  places.  A great  many 
of  these  fail  of  their  purpose  because 
they  are  too  big.  Some  people 
seemingly  are  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  a 
bird  must  have  a landing  stage  and  then 
not  have  such  a depth  of  water  that  the 
approach  would  be  dangerous  to  the  birds, 
for  all  birds  do  not  swim.  The  shelving  of 
the  bath  should  be  very  gradual.  In  this 
particular  model  all  these  requirements  have 
been  met,  and  as  will  be  seen  there  are  four 
raised  landing  stages  around  the  centre,  thus 
giving  a great  variety  of  depths.  Birds  de- 
mand different  depths  of  water  at  different 
times  of  the  day  even,  and  in  this  bath,  with 
its  graduated  slope  and  the  inner  landing 
stages,  all  gradations  of  depth  of  w’ater  are 
constantly  provided.  A bird  can  just  wet  its 
feet  or  it  can  completely  submerge  itself, 
according  to  its  desires.  They  can  have 
shallow  water  on  one  side,  and  deep  water 
immediately  adjoining.  Provision  is  made 
for  running  water  in  the  form  of  a fountain 
to  be  attached,  if  desired  to  give  a sprinkle  and 
also  to  get  fresh  water;  and  for  winter  use 
the  same  attachment  which  is  set  in  the  cen- 
tre can  be  used  for  a food  store. 


A Combination 
Tool 

P O R My 
r Lady  who 
wishes  to  work  in  the 
flower  borders  just  to 
keep  things  moving  and 
the  ground  lightly  culti- 
vated, to  plant  and  trans- 
plant, weed,  etc.,  in  a 
not  too  hea\y  manner, 
this  Five  in  One  garden 
tool  is  desirable.  It  can 
be  used  variously  as  a 
trowel  or  a fork,  accord- 
ing as  either  end  of  the 
working  piece  is  ex- 
tended in  line  with  the 
handle;  or  if  fixed  at  right  angles, 
it  becomes  a vveeder  and  light  hoe. 

The  wooden  handle  itself  may  be 
used  as  a dibble.  For  work  in  the 
frames  or  in  the  small  greenhouse, 
as  well  as  in  the  flower  bed,  the  amateur  gar- 
dener will  find  many  uses  for  this  handy  little 
tool. 

The  Garden  Basket 

A HANDY  garden  basket,  waterproof 
lined  and  equipped  with  pockets  fitted 
with  light  garden  tools,  such  as  trowel,  hand 
fork,  knife,  and  other  handy  accessories  for 
the  flower  garden,  is  upon  the  market.  The 
convenience  of  having  all  the  little  knick- 
knacks  for  the  garden  all  gathered  together 
in  one  receptacle  is  perfectly  obvious. 


This  is  a device  made  up  of  waterproof 
cloth  stretched  on  a wire  frame  which 
itself  is  adjustable  to  any  desired  height  on  a 
stake  to  be  set  alongside  the  growing  plant. 
As  is  well  kno\\Ti,  the  intense  light  of  the  sum- 
mer sun  bleaches  out  the  stronger  colors  of 
many  of  our  most  esteemed  garden  flowers. 
European  gardeners  have  long  relied  upon 
flower  shades,  or  “hats,”  to  protect  the  speci- 
men blooms  from 
strong  sunshine 
and  so  preserve 
the  delicate  grada- 
tions of  color.  This 
is  particularly  de- 
sirable in  darl 
colored  Roses, 
Dahlias,  etc.  Used 
for  late  blooming 
plants,  the  same 
shade  will  act  as  a 


protection  against 
early  frosts.  As 
the  interest  in  sum- 
mer flower  shows 
increases,  it  be- 
comes more  and 


more  necessary  to 
obtain  summer 
flowers  in  their  true  characters,  wTich  this 
shade  will  render  more  easy. 


The  accompanying  photograph  represents 
a most  recent  application  of  the  gasolene 
engine  to  actual  garden  work.  The  machine 
known  as  the  Beeman  Garden  Tractor  and 
Portable  Engine  is  designed  for  a multiplicity 
of  uses.  It  is 
adaptable  to 
a great  many 
every-day 
operations 
around  the 
country 
home.  The 
machine  is  a 
four  horse 
power  four 
cyclj  engine; 
i t develops 
four  horse 
power  on  the  belt  and  one  and  a half  horse 
power  on  the  draw,  and  it  is  claimed  will  travel 
from  one  to  three  miles  an  hour.  It  weighs 
about  450  pounds,  has  a height  of  twenty-five 
inches  and  a width  over  all  of  seventeen 
inches.  The  machine  can  be  used  as  a culti- 
vator, as  is  shown  in  the  illustration;  or  a 
special  belt  adjustment  can  be  applied  on  the 
wheel  when  the  machine  then  becomes  a 
stationary  driving  engine  and  can  be  used 
for  pumping,  grinding,  sawing,  churning,  and 
in  any  other  way  where  it  may  be  desired. 
As  a travelling  machine,  it  can  be  used  not 


only  as 
a culti- 


V a t o r 
but  as 
a lawn 
mow- 
er, the 

knives  being 
attached  in  the 
front.  All 
standard  makes 
of  cultivator 
teeth,  knives, 
etc.,  can  be  at- 
tached, and  the 
machine  is  so 
adjusted  that  it 
cultivates  at  a 
uniform  depth 
and  can  be 
operated  by 
anybody.  The 
controls  showm 
on  the  cross 
handle  are  a 
throttle  on  one 
side,  regulating 
the  speed,  and 
the  clutch, 
which  throws 
the  gears  in  or 
out,  on  the  other  side. 

Obviously,  such  an  engine  as  this,  which  is 
easily  portable — or  rather,  which  travels  on  its 
own  power  from  place  to  place — would,  in 
many  cases,  obviate  the  necessity  of  installing 
a separate  stationary  engine  for  different  pur- 
poses. This  tractor  could  be  shifted  from 
point  to  point  as  necessity  arose. 
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Even  if  you  may  have  all  your 
preparations  for  fall  planting 
made  in  advance,  it  may  be 
impossible  for  you  to  plant  every- 
thing immediately.  Unpack  goods  at  once, 
checking  each  item  with  the  copy  of  your 
order.  In  case  of  shortage  or 
mistakes,  the  nursery  or  seed 


THE  MONTH' 
REMINDER 


OCTOBER,  1916 


Fall 


an  mg  house  should  be  notified  at  once. 

Even  at  this  time  of  the  year  exposure  to  the 
wind  or  sun  even  for  only  a short  time  may 
result  in  loss  after  planting.  Keep  the 
plants  in  a shaded  place,  and  if  they  must  be  kept  for  any  length  of 
time  undo  the  bundle  so  that  they  are  not  left  crowded  together  and 
water  the  moss  or  bagging  about  the  roots  often  enough  to  keep  it 
moist  at  all  times. 

riRM  planting  is  doubly  important  in  the  fall  because  loose  planting 
^ at  this  season  not  only  delays  the  plant  in  getting  established  but 
leaves  it  liable  to  loosening  by  fall  winds  and  the  action  of  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing  that  it  may  succumb  to  “winter  killing”  although 
PI  tWth  hardyenoughto  stand  the  climate  if  properly  planted. 

Fira  Hajid  ^ ^ small  wooden  tamper,  such  as  can  be  conveniently 

used  in  one  hand  will  be  of  great  help  in  setting  out 
shrubs  and  the  like.  You  can  make  one  in  a few  minutes  from  a piece 
of  board  two  or  three  inches  wide  and 
a couple  of  feet  long,  or  a round  piece 
of  wood  2 inches  or  so  in  diameter, 
whittling  it  down  to  a handle  at  one 
end. 


For  reckoning  dates,  the  latitude  of  New  York  City  is  generally 
taken  as  a standard.  In  applying  the  directions  to  other 
localities,  allow  six  days’  difference  for  every 
hundred  miles  of  latitude 


S chance,  however,  as  cold  weather  often 
comes  on  so  suddenly  that  you  may 
have  them  frozen  in  before  you  are 
aware  of  it. 

t)E  SURE  to  have  all  old  vines,  corn 
^ stalks,  cabbage  stumps,  and  tomato  or 
bean  poles  pulled  up  before  freezing  weather 
sets  in.  They  can  and  should  be  cleaned  up, 
n gathered  in  piles  and  burned  after 

the  ground  is  frozen. 


TN  SETTING  out  trees,  shrubs  and 
other  plants  that  have  come  direct 
from  the  nursery,  go  over  the  roots 
very  carefully  and  cut  back  to  sound 

„ . — , tissue  any  ofthe 

Manicure  Before  ^ U 

Planting  that  may 

have  been 
broken  or  bruised,  or  are  so  long  as  to 
be  unwieldy.  Minute  roots  will  start 
quickly  from  around  these  fresh  cuts 
just  as  they  do  at  the  base  of  a cut- 
ting, so  do  not  hesitate  to  use  your 
knife.  In  setting  out  all  trees  and 
shrubs,  a generous  and  reasonable 
“heading”  or  trimming  back  at  the 
time  of  transplanting  is  advisable. 


If  In  Doubt, 
Water! 


TF  THERE  are  any  flowers  you  are  planning  to  take  in  and  to  keep 
do  not  wait  until  the  last  night  before  a killing  frost.  The  more 
gradual  the  shift  from  out-doors  to  inside  may  be  made  the  better. 
Pot  them  up  at  once  if  you  have  not  already  done  so.  Keep  them  in  a 
Are  All  Your  shady  place,  either  on  the  veranda  or  elsewhere 

Flowers  Safe?  ^ week  or  so,  keeping  them  somewhat  dry  at 

first  after  potting  them. 

\^^E  OFTEN  get  a week  or  so  of  fine  weather  after  the  first  hard 
’ frost,  and  flowers  in  beds,  boxes  and  vases  which  have  been 
protected  for  one  or  two  nights  will  continue  their  cheer  for  a consider- 
able time  longer.  The  first  killing  frost,  however,  comes  only  too 
frequently  with  very  little  warning,  and  you  should  have  your  ma- 

terial  for  protection 
Prntortnrc  ready  in  advance. 

Blankets  and  sheets 
may  be  used  at  a pinch.  Secure  a 
few  old  burlap  bags;  rip  down  on  one 
side  and  on  the  bottom  and  sew 
several  together  with  an  upholsterer’s 
needle.  A light  weight,  such  as  a 
small  block  of  wood,  may  be  fastened 
to  each  corner  by  a short  piece  of 
cord,  to  hold  them  in  position  when 


Plant  this  Month 


TF  THE  beds,  borders  or  holes  to 
receive  your  plants  have  been  pre- 
pared in  advance  of  the  time  of  plant- 
ing, you  will  very  likely  find  the  soil 
agreeably  moist 
when  you  come  to 
set  out  your  plants. 

If  it  is  at  all  dry,  however,  the  judi- 
cious use  of  water  will  help  very  ma- 
terially in  giving  them  a good  start. 

If  in  doubt — water!  But  don’t  water  wrong-end  to,  as  so  many  be- 
ginners do.  Reverse  the  procedure  by  watering  first  and  planting 
afterward.  Dig  out  the  hole  into  which  you  are  ready  to  set  the  plant 
and  pour  into  it  enough  water  to  fill  it  about  half  full.  Use  a pail 
instead  of  watering  can  for  convenience.  After  this  has  soaked  away, 
put  the  plant  in  position,  throw  in  the  soil  until  the  hole  is  about  one 
half  or  two  thirds  full,  and  then  give  it  another  generous  application  of 
water,  allowing  this  to  soak  down  through  the  soil  before  completing 
the  job. 

TN  FILLING  in  the  soil  about  the  roots,  use  your  fingers  to  work 
'it  in  well  about  the  bottom  to  make  sure  there  are  no  dead  air  spaces 
and  that  the  dirt  is  in  close  contact  with  every  root.  When  you  have  the 
plant  held  in  position  by  the  soil,  use  your  tamper;  or  better,  in  addition 
to  that,  your  foot  with  your  whole  weight  upon  it  to  make 
the  soil  as  firm  as  you  can  get  it.  When  you  have  finished 
the  plant  should  be  in  the  soil  just  as  firmly  as  if  it  had  been 
growing  there  for  some  time.  Leave  a loose  dirt  mulch  on  the  surface 
just  after  you  have  completed  the  work,  in  order  to  check  the  rapid 
evaporation  which  otherwise  would  take  place  through  the  firmly 
packed  soil. 

EARLY  THIS  MONTH 

TJI AVE  you  finished  harvesting?  A number  of  the  hardier  vegetables 
such  as  the  root  crops  and  cabbage,  can  be  left  out  until  quite  late, 
as  they  are  not  injured  by  the  early  frosts.  Do  not  take  too  much  of  a 


^Vegetables,  inside:  Lettuce,  radish,  beans,  tomatoes, 
cucumbers,  cauliflower,  spinach. 

Outside:  Just  before  hard  frost  try  “dormant”  plant- 
ing, for  growth  in  spring,  of  such  hardy  things  as 
smooth  peas,  onions,  turnips,  beets,  etc.  (See  text). 

^Flowers,  inside,  for  winter  bloom:  Antirrhinum, 
Clarkia,  Cosmos,  Gypsophila,  Nasturtium,  Petunia, 
Salpiglossis,  Schizanthus,  Stevia,  Stocks,  Sweet  Peas, 
Verbena,  etc. 

Outside,  for  beds,  borders,  and  groups:  Hardy  per- 
ennials and  herbaceous  ornamentals,  such  as  Peonies, 
Phlox,  hardy  Chrysanthemums,  Irises,  Mallow,  etc. 

^Shrubs:  Hardy  deciduous  shrubs  and  hedge  plants, 
such  as  Althea,  Barberry,  Deutzia,  Evonymus,  For- 
sythia.  Lilacs,  etc.  Small  evergreens  in  window 
boxes,  tubs,  etc.,  for  winter  decoration. 

^Bulbs,  inside:  Spring  flowering  bulbs  and  Lilies  for  forc- 
ing: Gladiolus,  Spanish  Iris,  Freesia,  tuberous 
Begonias,  Cyclamen,  Gloxinias,  Amarylis,  Callas, 
and  fancy-leaved  Caladiums,  are  all  started  directly 
in  heat,  without  preliminary  root  growth. 

Outside:  spring  blooming  bulbs,  such  as  Tulips,  Nar- 
cissus, Hyacinths,  bulbous  Irises,  Crocus,  etc.,  and 
late  delivered  hardy  Lilies. 

IfTrccs;  Small  and  medium  size  deciduous  ornamental 
trees;  Shade  trees  of  all  kinds,  etc. 


OYE  and  vetch  may  still  be  sown 
on  the  sections  of  your  garden 
cleared  of  crops  late,  and  if  your  rota- 
tion is  so  planned  that  corn,  melons 
Not  Too  Late  and  other  late  ten- 

For  Humus  ‘^er  crops  will  oc- 

cupy these  parts  of 
your  garden  next  year,  by  planting 
rye  and  vetch  now,  a goodly  quantity 
of  green  manure  will  be  ready  for  you 
to  fork  under  when  this  ground  is 
needed  next  spring.  Parts  of  the  gar- 
den cleared  too  late  to  be  sown  may  be 
spaded  or  forked  up  into  rough  ridges 
so  that  the  alternating  freezing  and 
thawing  will  have  a chance  to  pulver- 
ize the  soil  thoroughly  before  it  dries 
out  next  spring. 

BEFORE  THE  END  OF  THE  MONTH 


'\X/'HERE  soil  and  drainage  conditions  are  favorable,  you  can  get 
’ ’ your  garden  started  extra  early  by  planting  seed  late  this  fall  to 
germinate  next  spring.  Prepare  the  bed  in  the  same  way  you  would 
for  spring  sowing  except  that  raised  beds  may  be  used  to  advantage. 

The  same  method  may  be  used  to  secure 
extra  early  Sweet  Peas.  The  idea  is  to 
plant  these  early  seeds  so  late  that  they 
will  lie  “dormant”  all  winter.  Sow  thickly. 


Have  You  Tried 
“Dormant”  Planting? 


Make 

Firm 


A S SOON  as  your  other  work  is  caught  up,  go  over  your  cane  fruits, 
gooseberries  and  currants,  in  search  of  borers.  The  infected  parts 
should  be  cut  off  and  carefully  burned.  Now  is  the  last  call  for 
tiling  or  draining,  and  efficient  draining  for  even  a large  family  garden 
will  not  be  expensive  and  will  make  a tremendous 
difference  in  the  success  of  your  garden  next 
year. 


Get  After  the 
Borers  Early 


GET  THE  FRAMES  BUSY! 


TAO  NOT  leave  your  frames  empty  and  neglected  this  fall;  you  can 
use  to  advantage  the  things  you  can  grow  in  them.  Furthermore, 
if  they  are  prepared  now,  even  if  you  use  them  only  for  a few  weeks, 
the  work  which  shall  have  been  accomplished]  in  getting  them  ready, 
will  save  just  that  much  time  in  the  spring,  when  time  will  be  at  a good 
deal  more  of  a premium  than  it  is  at  the  present. 

If  put  into  service  at  once,  the  frame  can  be  utilized  for  blanching 
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celery,  ripening  up  tomatoes  and  melons  which  are  nearly  matured 
but  not  quite  ripe  at  the  time  of  the  first  killing  frost,  and  developing 
partly  grown  cauliflower  to  a larger  size. 

Get  the  frames  as  well  as  the  sash  snug  and  tight  for  the  winter. 
Usually,  the  most  convenient  way  of  doing  this,  is  to  bank  them  up 
nearly  to  the  top  with  soil  or  coal  ashes. 

All  cracked  and  loose  glass  is  reset.  Old  sash  may  be  made  quite 
snug  and  tight  by  the  use  of  liquid  putty  which  can  be  applied  very 
rapidly  with  a putty  bulb  or  by  a hand  machine  made  for  that  purpose, 
which  costs  but  little  more  than  a dollar. 

Next  get  a good,  light,  rich  and  friable  soil.  It  will  pay  you  to  put 
this  in  even  those  frames  in  which  you  do  not  expect  to  grow  any- 
thing at  present  so  that  they  will  be  ready  for  early  spring  planting, 
.^void  using  a clayey  soil  in  frames,  as  quick  drainage  is  essential  to 
success. 


/^NE  of  the  most  easy  grown  and  by  far  the  most  popular  under- 
glass  vegetable  for  winter  growing  is  lettuce.  The  two  varieties 
which  can  be  perhaps  most  strongly  recommended  to  the  amateur  are 
Grand  Rapids  and  Big  Boston,  both  of  which  do  well  at  a low  tempera- 

T . All  TIT-  A _ ture.  Under  double  glazed  sash  I have  seen 

LctttlCG  All  inter  jt>‘ji  irn'ij 

Without  Heat  tjrand  Kapids  lettuce  sown  in  the  rail  yield 

cuttings  throughout  the  winter  without 
artificial  heat.  .About  fifty  plants  can  be  put  under  a single  sash;  but 
if  this  many  are  planted  at  one  time  they  should  be  of  different  sizes. 
If  you  have  hotbeds  or  your  coldframes  are  so  located  that  they  can  be 
heated  from  the  cellar  during  extremely  cold  \veather,  plan  to  make  a 
small  sowing  about  every  third  week. 

J^ADISHES  are  very  easily  grown.  Crimson  Giant  Globe  has 
given  satisfaction.  It  cannot  be  planted  quite  as  close  as  some 
of  the  other  sorts  because  the  foliage  is  larger.  The  rows  should  be 
made  five  or  six  inches  apart  and  the  seed  planted  very  thinly. 

Spinach  will  thrive  at  a low  temperature  and 
if  you  have  a frame  where  a mild  temperature  can 
be  maintained  until  midwinter,  a crop  of  this 
vegetable  (which  is  especially  tender  and  delicious  when  grown  in  this 
way)  may  be  had  in  what  would  otherwise  be  wasted  space. 


Other  Vegetable 
Crops 


Keans  can  be  successfully  grown  in  frames  but  should  not  be  sown  in 
the  fall  unless  artificial  heat  can  be  given. 


pANSIES  or  other  hardy  biennials  started  this  fall  for  next  sum- 
^ mer’s  growth,  can  be  developed  into  more  sturdy  plants  by 
transplanting  to  a frame  than  if  left  in  the  open.  They  will  continue 
to  grow  in  the  frames  long  after  they  would  outdoors,  and  they  will 
Pansies  Etc.  growth  again  very  early  in  the  spring  and  be 

For  Next  Yei-  ^ vigorous  condition  for  early  transplanting. 

Another  way  of  utilizing  a spare  frame  is  to  pot  up 
some  good  strong  strawberry  plants  and  sink  the  pots  in  the  soil  of  the 
frame  to  about  one  half  their  depth.  With  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  frame  they  will  continue  to  grow  for  some  time.  When  hard  freez- 
ing weather  sets  in  they  may  be  covered  with  mulching  material  and 
well  protected  so  that  they  will  not  freeze  hard,  and  then  stimulated 
into  active  growth  in  a mild  hotbed  during  the  early  spring  months.  A 
dozen  or  so  good  vigorous  plants  in  four  or  five  inch  pots  will  bear  fruit 
in  good  quantity  weeks  in  advance  of  the  open  garden. 

There  is  no  more  charming  kind  of  gardening  than  the  forcing  of 
bulbs  into  winter  bloom.  Success  with  this  work  depends  almost  wholly 
upon  getting  a strong  root  growth  before  the  bulb  is  brought  into  light 
and  heat  in  the  house  or  greenhouse  to  grow  its  flower  stalks.  An  idle 
deep  frame  makes  an  ideal  place  in  which  to  store  the  bulbs  in  the 
period  during  which  they  are  getting  ready  to  be  forced. 

TT  OFTEN  happens  a crop  of  cauliflower  from  the  same  seed  sown 
at  the  same  time  will  lag  considerably  behind  the  others  in  maturing. 
With  a deep  frame  at  your  disposal  you  can  take  up  these  late  plants, 
which  often  make  fine  heads,  and  save  them  from  what  would  other- 
- wise  be  a total  loss.  Transplant  the  cauliflower  from 
the  open  ground  into  the  frame,  wetting  the  roots  down 
thoroughly  if  the  soil  is  dry.  Keep  them  shaded  and  the  half-grown 
heads  will  often  double  in  size  and  give  some  fine  cauliflower  out  of  season 
— something  that  will  be  doubly  appreciated  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  such  plants  then. 

Any  frame  that  you  may  not  use  this  fall,  if  manured  and  fertilized 
now,  will  be  in  the  very  best  of  condition  for  spring  planting  besides 
saving  you  a good  deal  of  time  at  that  always  very  busy  season. 


Fall  Heeling-in  for  Spring  Planting— l. 


W.  C.  TUTHILL 


AN  OLD  METHOD  WITH  A NEW  DRESS— IT  SAVES  SPRING  PLANTING  WORRIES 


JUST  why  it’s  called  heeling-in  is  beyond 
me;  just  what  its  advantages  are,  how- 
ev^er,  are  not. 

It  helps  the  man  who  puts  off  his  fall 
planting  until  it’s  too  late.  It  helps  the  spring 
planting  devotee,  because  it  gives  him  a run- 
ning start  in  the  fall.  It  makes  planting  losses 
less;  and  planting  effects  more  effective. 

It  helps  the  nurseryman  because  he  can  dig 
and  ship  your  shrubs  and  trees  at  a time  of  the 
year  when  he  is  not  so  rushed;  and,  therefore, 
can  give  your  order  more  unhurried  attention. 
He  has  to  make  fewer  replacements,  because 
fall  is  nature’s  time  to  go  to  sleep,  and  her 
children  will  sleep  just  as  well  in  your  heeling-in 
trench  as  in  his  nursery. 

It  saves  you  no  end  of  worries  because  it 
makes  no  difference  if  the  shipment  does  go 
astray  and  wander  around  for  a week  or  two. 
The  things  are  not  nearly  so  apt  to  be  harmed, 
because  it  is  their  dormant  time.  Any  time 
about  the  middleofOctober,and  up  to  thedeep 
freezing  of  the  soil  is  a good  time  to  heel-in. 

Furthermore,  contrary  to  the  spring  plant- 
ing requirements,  you  don’t  have  to  be  there 
yourself  to  see  that  the  heeling-in  is  done 
exactly  the  way  and  the  where,  you  want  it  done. 

Just  leave  these  picture  directions;  and  the 
handy-man-about-town  can  do  it  for  you, 
quite  as  well  as  you  can  do  it  for  yourself, 
which  is  saying  a good  deal! 

To  put  it  briefly,  this  heeling-in  method  is 
simply  buying  this  fall  the  hardy  flowers. 


shrubs  and  small  trees  that  you  know  you  will 
want  for  next  spring.  Then  when  they  arrive 
just  dig  a trench,  put  the  roots  close  together  in 
it,  thoroughly  pack  the  earth  about  them 
making  all  snug,  heap  a little  extra  earth  up 
around  them,  so  that  when  the  soil  settles,  it 


Ready  for  their  long  winter’s  sleep.  Don’t  put  straw  or 
leaves  around  them  as  it  forms  a harbor  for  mice  and 
moles,  which  are  apt  to  eat  the  bark  and  kill  the  shrubs 


will  not  leave  a hollow  for  the  water  to  stand  in 
and  freeze.  Then  you  promptly  forget  all 
about  them  until  next  spring.  When  “Mog- 
uly  starts  his  spring  running,”  and  you  itch 
to  be  out  doing  something  go  down  and  dig  up  a 
few  heel-ins,  and  plant  them.  Every  once  in  a 
while,  for  weeks,  you  can  carry  on  the  planting 
as  opportunity  and  inclination  dictate.  If  you 
can’t  get  your  handy  man  to  help  you  one 
week,  then  you  can  contentedly  wait  till  the 
next,  after  he  has  finished  those  “few  odd  jobs 
for  Old  Man  Bundey.” 

You  see  it  isn’t  like  coming  home  some  night 
and  finding  a bundle  or  a big  box  of  nursery 
stock,  that  simply  must  be  planted  as  soon  as 
possible  or  be  hurt  by  the  delay.  Of  course, 
this  heeling-in  idea  is  as  old  as  old;  but  so  often 
the  old  things  become  new,  when  we  are 
accidentally  forced  unknowingly  to  use  them. 
With  me  it  was  like  this: 

For  several  years,  we  had  been  talking 
about  a row  of  berry  bearing  shrubs,  that 
would  lend  their  cheery  colored  berries  to  take 
the  drear  out  of  our  winter  windows’  outlook. 
We  also  wanted  some  Mountain  Laurel  for  a 
shady  stoop  corner;  along  with  50  or  so  plants 
of  Pachysandra  for  our  evergreen  under- 
carpeting. 

The  first  of  last  October  brought  an  interest- 
ing looking  circular  from  a nurseryman,  mak- 
ing several  fall  planting  suggestions.  Num- 
bers 4 and  7 contained  exactly  what  we  wanted. 
So  back  went  the  order  for  April  1 5th  delivery. 
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That  night  found  me  unexpectedly  thud- 
thudding along  the  rails  to  Kansas  City  and 
thereabouts. 

On  returning  three  weeks  afterward,  I found 
that  the  nursery  order  had,  by  mistake,  been 
shipped  at  once  instead  of  being  held  till 
April.  When  the  plants  came  Dad,  not  know- 
ing where  they  were  to  go,  had  them  all 


1.  Here’s  a bundle  of  shrubs  as  it  is  received  from  the 
nursery.  Just  unpacked  and  ready  for  heeling-in 


3.  Put  them  in  closely  together,  letting  the  tops  lean  over 
a bit.  Spread  out  the  roots  flat  as  possible 


heeled-in,  as  he  called  it.  With  the  general 
November  first  aspect  of  everything  preparing 
to  go  into  winter  quarters,  my  planting  en- 
thusiasm waned;  so  we  left  the  heel-ins  all 
right  there  just  as  they  were,  till  spring. 

Saturdays  for  several  weeks  in  March  and 
April,  we  were  doing  that  planting  in  an  un- 
hurried, happy  happening  way.  Everything 
lived  and  has  thrived  as  none  of  our  planting 
ever  has  before. 

As  I write  this  (August  19th)  we  have  been 
walking  about,  making  a memorandum  of  the 
various  shrubs,  hardy  flowers  and  several 
trees  we  need.  Sunday  I shall  look  up 
varieties  in  a catalogue.  Monday,  off  will  go 
our  order  for  this  fall’s  delivery  of  all  those 
spring  planting  needs.  Now  doesn’t  the  whole 
thing  look  like  sensible  sound  sense  to  you? 
Then  why  not  right  here  and  now,  join  the 
Heehng-Inners?  Order  your  required  nursery 
stock  for  immediate  delivery  and  then  please 
yourself  when  to  plant — now  or  in  spring. 

Varieties  of  the  Scotch  Rose 

/^NE  does  not  ordinarily  think  of  this  Rose 
as  having  many  forms,  yet  according 
to  a correspondent  of  the  English  Garden 
there  are  a great  many  varieties  of  the  Scotch 
or  Burnet  Rose  still  to  be  found  in  cultivation. 
It  will,  indeed,  be  news  to  many  rosarians  in 
America  that  the  writer  refers  to  his  own  col- 
lection of  twenty-two  quite  distinct,  and  he 
cites  an  old  Scottish  nursery  catalogue  that 
listed  more  than  300.  The  true  Scotch  single 
yellow  Rose,  which  is  quite  rare,  is  really  a 


4.  Throw  in  the  earth,  making  sure  it’s  well  around  the 
back  as  well  as  in  front  of  each  plant 


desirable  plant.  The  Scotch  Roses  are  of 
rugged  constitution,  dwarf,  adapted  to  light 
soils  and  are  admirable  for  use  as  soil  binders 
on  sandy  banks,  extending  by  underground 
stems.  They  are  also,  of  course,  tremendously 
spiny.  In  all  probability  it  was  a variety  of 
Rosa  spinosissima  that  was  known  as  Prince 
Charlie’s  Rose. 


2.  Now  dig  the  trench  deep  enough  so  the  roots  will  be  at 
least  a foot  below  top  of  the  ground 


5.  Tramp  the  dirt  down  firmly  and  bank  up  eight  inches  or 
so  with  loose  earth  above  the  firmed  soil.  This  is  a mulch 


6.  To  take  them  out  in  the  spring,  dig  the  soil  from  the  front  of  the  plants,  and  pry  out  7.  And  then  you  plant  them.  Yes.  fall  heeling-in  certainly  does  take  out  the  uncertainty 
with  spade  at  the  back  of  spring  planting-in 


TAKING  CARE  OF  THE  TENDER  THINGS 


The  safe  storage  of  such  tender  porch 
and  piazza  plants  as  Acuba,  Hy- 
drangea, Bay  trees,  English  Laurel 
and  other  tender  plants  used  so 
extensively  in  decorating  during  the  summer 
must  be  seen  to  now.  A cool  greenhouse  is  the 
ideal  place  and  they  should  not  be  watered 
too  freely,  so  as  to  harden  up  for  the  winter. 
Failing  greenhouse  space,  a cool  cellar  (which, 
however,  must  be  frost  proof  and  must  have 
enough  windows  so  the  evergreens  won’t  turn 
yellow)  will  do. 

This  is  the  last  opportunity  to  get  Bouvar- 
dia,  Stevia  and  other  forcing  plants  potted  up 
or  benched  indoors;  it  must  not  be  put  off  any 
longer  as  freezing  weather  can  be  looked  for 
any  time  after  the  middle  of  the  month  and 
even  though  it  does  not  freeze  a succession  of 
cool  nights  will  harden  the  wood  too  much. 

All  pot  plants  for  forcing  such  as  Calcorlaria, 
Cineraria,  Primula  and  Cyclamen  must  now 
be  brought  indoors.  Place  tobacco  stems 
between  the  pots  as  a preventive  of  green  fly, 
and  spray  frequently  with  tobacco  prepara- 
tions, as  those  plants  are  very  subject  to 
attacks  of  insects  and  preventive  measures 
are  better  than  cures. 

Tender  bulbous  plants  must  be  brought 
indoors  as  soon  as  the  tops  have  been  frozen 
out  of  doors.  Under  tbe  benches  in  a cool 
greenhouse  makes  good  storage,  but  provision 
must  be  made  to  keep  the  bulbs  dry.  Plants 
of  this  class  are  Canna,  Dahlia,  Montbretia, 
Gladiolus,  Caladium,  etc. 

Keep  Cbrysanthemum  flowers  free  from 
black  fly  as  it  is  a very  hard  matter  to  get  rid 
of  them  if  the  plants  are  once  badly  infested,  a 
good  fumigation  just  as  the  flower  begins  to 
unfold  should  dispose  of  this  pest.  Individual 
flowers  found  to  ne  infested  can  be  fumigated 
separately  by  using  a fumigating  paper  and 
suspending  it  directly  under  the  flower.  Be 


sure  that  all  plants  are  correctly  labelled,  and 
start  selecting  your  stock  plants  when  the 
plants  are  in  flower,  select  your  best  flowers 
and  put  a check  mark  on  the  label.  The  stock 
plants  will  of  course  be  stored  later  on  in  a 
coldframe  or  cool  greenhouse. 

Strawberries  intended  for  forcing  can  be 
placed  in  a frame  where  the  water  conditions 
are  under  your  control,  water  being  reduced  so 
the  resting  period  will  start  earlier  than  would 
be  the  case  under  actual  conditions.  They 
must  have  a fairly  good  rest  before  any  attempt 
is  made  to  force. 

If  you  are  to  force  bulbs  this  is  your  last 
chance.  Plant  as  soon  as  received  and  store 
in  trenches  outside  (until  they  have  rooted) 
the  hardy  bulbs,  such  as  Tulip,  Narcissus, 
Hyacinth,  etc.  Tender  bulbs  such  as  Lilies, 
Freesias,  Ixias,  etc.,  must  be  stored  in  a cool 
frame  until  they  have  rooted.  Spirea  clumps 
should  be  potted  up  and  stored  outside  until 
well  frozen. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  foliage  falls  from  the 
potted  fruits  they  should  be  stored  in  a cool 
cellar,  barn,  garage  or  some  similar  place 
where  they  can  be  rested.  Although  the 
trees  are  fairly  hardy  it  is  not  advisable  to 
leave  them  outside  as  they  are  very  apt  to 
winter  kill  on  account  of  the  roots  being  re- 
stricted. 

All  bedding  plants  that  are  raised  from 
cuttings  or  where  the  old  stool  is  brought  into 
the  greenhouse  for  safekeeping,  must  be 
attended  to  at  once,  a frost  is  liable  to  cut 
them  down  at  any  time.  Cuttings  can  be 
taken  from  Geranium,  Coleus,  Acalypha, 
Achyranthes,  Ageratum,  Carnation,  Helio- 
trope, etc.  Old  plants  of  Alternanthera, 
Hydrangea,  Geranium,  Fuchsia,  Vinca,  etc., 
can  be  lifted  and  stored. 

Acacia,  Azalea,  Camellia,  Genista  and  other 
hard  wooded  tender  plants  must  be  brought 


into  the  storage  pit  or  cool  greenhouse.  Don’t 
water  them  too  liberally  as  they  should  have 
a good  rest  before  the  forcing  period  starts, 
yet  on  the  other  hand  don’t  withhold  the 
water  enough  to  cause  the  foliage  to  turn 
yellow. 

Roots  intended  for  forcing,  such  as  rhubarb, 
asparagus,  seakale,  etc.,  must  be  ordered  at 
once,  or  if  you  have  your  own  they  can  be 
dug  up  and  made  ready  any  time  after'  the 
tops  have  died  down,  storing  them  out  of 
doors  with  a little  covering  of  hay  until  they 
have  had  sufficient  rest  is  advisable. 

Poinsettias,  Eucbaris  and  Gardenias  are 
heat  lovers  and  they  must  have  abundance  of 
it.  When  they  are  growing  fast  feeding  with 
manure  water  is  advisable. 

Roses  that  are  doing  well  can  have  a mulch 
of  cow  manure.  Keep  the  pipes  painted  with 
sulphur  to  kill  mildew.  Spray  on  all  fine  days 
for  red  spider  using  a good  force  of  water. 

Carnations  must  be  watered  carefully,  par- 
ticularly if  you  have  a heavy  soil,  a sandy 
porous  soil  drains  quickly.  Disbud  the 
flowering  shoots  and  put  the  supports  in  place 
just  as  soon  as  you  are  ready  to  let  the  plants 
flower,  I like  the  wires  run  lengthwise  with 
cross  strings,  this  gives  the  necessary  support 
and  with  absolute  freedom  to  the  plants. 

All  palms  and  stove  plants  require  a reason- 
able amount  of  rest,  therefore  as  winter  ap- 
proaches reduce  the  spraying  and  give  less 
water  at  the  roots.  They  must  not  be  allowed 
to  really  suffer  for  want  of  water,  but  the 
growth  must  be  gradually  stopped  and  the 
plants  held  in  this  condition  for  several  months. 

Seeds  can  be  sown  now  of  Calendula,  Candy- 
tuft, Clarkia,  Stocks,  Schizanthus,  Nicotiana, 
Rhodanthe,  Mignonette,  Nasturtium  and 
other  annuals  intended  for  forcing.  All  these 
(with  the  possible  exception]of  the  Mignonette) 
should  be  grown  in  pots. 


In  the  ideal  propagating  house  the  heating  pipes  are  enclosed  to  give  bottom  heat 


Roses  are  now  coming  into  fiower  and  need  attention  to  keep  down  disease,  etc. 
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When  It  Comes  to  Dollars  and  Cents 

we  can  show  you.  Facts  founded  on  figures  beat  any  sentiments.  A prominent  market 
grower  near  Cleveland  stated  a few  years  ago;  “Give  me  a good  greenhouse  crop  of 
tomatoes  from  middle  of  January  to  May  and  I can  take  a vacation  the  rest  of  the  year.” 
Every  phase  of  under-glass-gardening  pays  big  — whether  attempted  on  a small  scale  in 
the  back  yard  or  with  a large  range  of  commercial  greenhouses.  The  real  crux  of  the  matter 
lies  in  managevient.  Let  us  figure  out  for  you  where,  with  careful  management  and  scheming, 

This  Little  Gem  ($49.50  Complete)  Pays  for  Itself  Before  Spring 

Put  it  up  (easily  donej,  procure  good  soil,  start  your  heater  (which  comes  with  it)  and  sow  your  seeds.  Between  November  First  and  the  middle  of  January 
you  should  grow  vegetables  as  suggested  in  the  left  hand  column.  .After  February  First  start  plants  for  next  Summer’s  garden,  saving  money,  first  on  the 
plants,  second  on  high  priced  early  vegetables.  “Little  Gem”  40  square  feet  should  produce 

NOVEMBER  FIRST  TO  MIDDLE  OF  JANUARY  FEBRUARY  FIRST  TO  MIDDLE  OF  JUNE 

L.ettuce,  Big  Boston  or  Grand  Rapids — 60  heads  15c.  each  -----  $9.00  Cabbage  Plants,  Copenhagen  Market — Surehead,  10  dozen  @ 25c  — - - $ 2.50 

Radish,  Rosy  Gem  or  White  Icicle — 40  dozen  20c  a dozen  -----  $8.00  Celery  Plants,  Golden  Self  Blanching  and  Pascal,  12  dozen  @ 10c  - - - 1.20 

Carrots,  Golden  Ball  or  Amsterdam  Forcing — 40  dozen  @ 20c  a dozen  - - $8.00  Tomato  Plants,  Early  Globe  and  Late  Stone — 10  dozen  @ 50c  dozen  - - 5.00 

Green  Spring  Onions  from  3ets,  or  Spinach  or  Cucumbers  ------  $6.00  Lettuce,  Peppers  and  Egg  Plants  or  larger  quantities  of  above  - - - - 10.00 

Total  value  of  fresh  vegetables  - --  --  --  --  --  --  - $31.00  Total  value  of  plants  produced  ------------  - $18.70 

converts  under-glass  gardening  into  a pleasant 
Winter  pastime  for  every  garden  hobby-ist.  It 
reduces  operating  expenses,  eliminates  watchful 
waiting  for  dropping  temperature,  makes  your 
greenhouse  or  hotbed  a safe  place  to  grow  most 
anything  suitable  for  forcing.  The  double  layers  of  glass  hold  a “dead  air”  space  which  effectively  insulates  and 
keeps  out  cold. 

Duo  Glazed  Sash  is  made  of  Louisiana  Red  Cypress — “The  Wood  Eternal”.  Its  thorough  construction  insures 
long  service  at  low  cost.  An  improved  and  practical  method  of  glazing  it  with  the  special  Duo  Glazed  Lock  Strip 
makes  easy  work  of  an  ordinary  job. 

All  of  the  many  unique  points  in  favor  of  Duo  Glazed  Sash  are  fully  described  in  FREE  catalogue.  It,  as  well, 
as  special  advice  on  any  phase  of  under-glass  gardening  of  particular  interest  to  you,  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

CALLAHAN  DUO  GLAZED  SASH  COMPANY,  1346  Wyandot  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio^ 
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WHITE  PINE 

HRCiW^  rapidly 

vr  J VIGOROUSLY" 

Transplants  Easily  and  thrives  almost 
anywhere 

No  other  tree  is  so  easily  adapted  to 
so  many  different  conditions  of  soil 
and  site.  It  does  well  on  clay  and 
loam,  and  also  on  light,  dry,  sandy 
sods.  It  thrives  on  sand  barrens  and 
other  bare  lands;  on  worn-out  pas- 
tures, deserted  farms — lands  useless 
for  other  purposes.  It  stands  direct 
sunshine  and  also  considerable  shad- 
ing,— is  in  fact  semi-shade-enduring. 
It  is  therefore  good  for  underplant- 
ing in  shady  places. 

Buy  waste  land;  plant  it  to  White 
Pine;  it  will  pay  you. 

WHITE  PINE 

Twice  Transplanted  3 to  4 feet  high 

1000  trees  for  $340.00 
100  trees  for  37.00 

10  trees  for  7.00 

F.O.B.  Framingham,  Mass, 


We  Glow  Many  Kinds  of  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Free  Price  List 


Write  for  our 


Little  Ctee  JFactns  of  America  (near  boston) 

NURSERIES  OF 

American  Forestry  Company 

Division  A-5,  15  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Really  Truly  Specialists 


There  are  lots  of  POOR  Peonies;  why  not  have  the 
benefit  of  really  expert  advice.  Our  fame  is  nation= 
wide.  ’Most  everybody  everywhere  knows  of  the 
ABSOLUTE  SUPREMACY  of  our  Peonies.  Do  you? 
One  of  the  REASONS  is  because 

WE  GROW  PEONIES 
—NOTHING  ELSE 

Suspicions  of  the  other  reasons  will  be  awakened  by 
our  catalogue.  Instant  confirmation  of  them  if  you 
could  visit  our  grounds  and  see  the  plants  growing — 
the  stock  we  send  to  you.  Ask  those  who  have  been  here. 

“OUR  REPUTATION  HAS  BEEN  BUILT  ON 
THE  QUALITY  OF  OUR  STOCK” 

DISTINCTIVE  CATALOGUE  TO  YOU 

MOHICAN  PEONY  GARDENS 

BOX  300,  SINKING  SPRING,  PENN’A. 


Advertisers  will  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magazine  in  writing  — and  we  will,  too. 
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October,  1916 


Just  a Talk  about 
a Hobby  of  Mine 


This  win  be  my  last  opportunity  to 
talk  to  you  this  year  on  a subject 
that  has  been  dear  to  me  for  twenty- 
three  years,  and  in  which  I am  to-day 
more  deeply  interested  than  ever — 

THE  PEOXY. 

Each  Spring  so  many  people  express 
their  regrets  to  me  because  they  al- 
lowed the  previous  Fall  to  go  by  with- 
out making  a peony  planting.  I feel, 
therefore,  that  I cannot  let  this  month 
go  by  without  a final  reminder  while 
there  is  yet  plenty  of  time  to  plant, 
since  I consider  early  October  the  very 
best  time  of  all.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
I do  none  of  my  own  planting  until  af- 
ter mid-October,  and  wherever  exhib- 
ited, my  flowers  usually  take  most  of 
the  first  prizes. 

My  appeal  to  you  on  behalf  of  the 
Peony  is  not  merely  a business  one. 
We  already  have  the  largest  and  most 
select  peony  business  in  this  country, 
if  not  in  the  world,  and  with  a barrel 
of  flour  in  the  larder,  coal  in  the  cellar 
and  a Berkshire  hog  (thanks  to  a fel- 
low peony  enthusiast)  fattening  for 
Christmas,  why  should  I care? 

If  you  knew  the  Peony  as  I know  it,  you 
would  love  It  as  I love  it.  The  brush  of  a 
Corot,  master  of  colors  as  he  was,  would 
falter  before  the  modern  Peony’s  wondrous 
range  and  delicacy  of  shades.  De  Longpre, 
the  greatest  flower  painter  of  our  time, 
threw  down  his  "brush  in  despair  as  he 
failed  to  catch  the  elusive  tints — the  won- 
drous sheen  of  the  Peony. 

And  who  can  drink  in  the  delicious 
perfume  of  to-day’s  varieties  without  won- 
dering what  a Roger  & Gallet — a Colgate, 
would  give  to  match  what  Nature  gives  us 
so  freely  in  the  Peony.  And  speaking  of 
Nature,  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how 
you  and  Nature  working  hand  in  hand  can 
produce  living  pictures  of  beauty,  such  as  no 
Rubens,  no  Corot,  no  Angelo  ever  achieved? 

Do  you  “get  me’’  ? 

A very  dear  old  lady,  who  herself  gave 
most  freely  of  her  time  and  wealth  to  the 
betterment  of  humanity,  once  asked  me  if 
I realized  how  my  own  eflForts  were  making 
mankind  happier  and  more  blessed. 

Time  passes — opportunity  slips  by.  Soon 
it  will  be  a year  too  late.  Send  to-day  for 
a free  copy  of 

“The  Flower  Beautiful” 

which  tells  you  the  whole  story. 

George  H.  Peterson 

Rose  and  Peony  Specialist 
Box  50  Fair  Lawn,  New  Jersey 


Color  Schemes  with  Darwins 

{Concluded  from  page  94) 

Particularly  noteworthy  combinations  are 
the  following  which  may  be  used  with  even  so 
small  a quantity  of  bulbs  as  a dozen: 

I,  Velvet  King  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  or  Zulu 
and  Flamingo.  2,  Clara  Butt  and  Yellow 
Perfection.  3,  Pride  of  Haarlem  and,  Golden 
Bronze.  4,  Inglescombe  Pink  and  Apricot. 
5,  The  Fawn  and  Dom  Pedro.  6,  Dom  Pedro 
and  Moonlight.  7,  Suzon  and  Wilberforce. 
8,  Dream  and  Wilberforce. 

In  fact  the  association  of  the  pinks  and 
lighter  rose  shades  with  the  buffs,  apricots, 
and  lavenders  seems  peculiarly  happy. 

Breeder  Tulips  are  an  acquired  taste.  They 
are  of  such  dull  and  somber  shades  as  a rule 
that  they  excite  little  attention  at  first  glance 
but  as  one  tires  of  the  more  glaring  shades  the 
delicate  beauty  and  wonderful  intermingling 
of  colors  in  these  old  fashioned  bulbs  which 
are  once  more  coming  into  their  own  compel 
admiration. 

There  are  a number  of  varieties  which, 
although  differing  quite  distinctly,  show  much 
the  same  coloring.  These  are  the  yellows 
with  purple  stripes  down  the  centre  of  the 
petals.  Jaune  d’Oeuf  is  a good  example  of 
this  class.  Another  series  is  confined  to 
brown  and  purple.  These  dull  shades  are 
particularly  useful  as  foils  for  the  brighter 
Cottage  and  Dar^vin  varieties.  Then  there 
are  the  apricot  and  buff  shades,  generally  with 
a brown  tone  in  the  centre.  These  Tulips 
are  comparatively  little  known  but  they  are 
well  worth  while,  and  each  Tulip  order  this 
fall  should  include  a few  of  them  for  trial. 

A good  selection  would  be:  Dom  Pedro  for 
the  mahogany  and  brown  type;  Cardinal 
Manning  for  the  lighter  purple  and  browns; 
Bronze  Queen  for  the  buff  shades;  Golden 
Bronze  or  Toison  d’Or  as  it  is  also  called,  for 
the  lighter  brown  and  yellow  shades;  and 
Jaune  d’Oeuf  for  the  yellow  and  purple  type. 

Of  the  brighter  Breeders,  Lucifer  is  note- 
worthy, a brilliant  orange  scarlet  of  much  the 
same’ style  of  blossom  as  the  Cottage  Tulip, 
La  Merveille,  but  of  more  gorgeous  coloring. 

Of  the  peculiar  rose  shades,  Mme.  Lethierry 
is  perhaps  as  fine  as  can  be  purchased.  It 
comes  rather  close  to  the  Darwins  in  general 
appearance  but  has  a peculiar  quality  of  deep 
rose  with  salmony  shadings  fading  out  to 
light  pink  on  the  edges  of  the  petals.  It  is 
described  as  dark  crushed  strawberry  which  is 
not  ver>'  accurate  but  as  close  as  one  could  get. 

Another  dusky  Breeder  is  Heloise  which  is 
disappointing  when  it  first  opens  as  it  is  a dull 
brownish  plum  purple  but  as  it  ages  it  develops 
rose  shadings  which  are  quite  unlike  any  other 
Tulip.  It  is  a long  flower  with  reflexing  petals. 

One  of  the  showiest  of  the  Breeders  is 
Prince  of  Orange,  a big  globular  flower  of  a 
peculiar  shade  of  red  which  merges  into  a 
gorgeous  orange  feather  edge. 

■Although  a mass  planting  according  to  a 
color  plan  such  as  I have  described  is  undoubt- 
edly as  wonderful  a garden  picture  as  can  be 
painted,  I am  still  of  the  belief  that  the 
Darwins  are  one  of  the  ideal  early  season 
plants  for  the  perennial  border.  In  isolated 
groups  associated  with  the  spring  blooming 
perennials,  they  are  singularly  beautiful. 
Clara  Butt  with  the  pale  blue  creeping  Phlox, 
Pride  of  Haarlem  with  hardy  Candytuft 
whitening  about  it,  the  pale  Vitellina  arising 
among  the  dwarf  purple  Iris;  all  these  form 
unforgetable  combinations.  I wouldn’t  sac- 
rifice my  color  garden;  neither  would  I wish 
to  give  up  the  perennial  border  late  1 ulips. 


Darwin  Tulips 

This  exquisite  class  of  Tulip  bears  flowers  four  to  six 
inches  in  diameter  on  30-inch  stems.  They  bloom  and 
thrive  for  years  without  deterioraUon  such  as  the 
ordinary  Tulips  are  subject  to. 

Pride  of  Haarlem.  The  best  old  rose  color  Darwin 
Tulip.  25c  per  doz.  $1.75  per  100. 

Margaret.  Beautiful  globular  flowers  of  soft,  blush  rose. 
25c  per  doz.;  $1.35  per  100. 

Clara  Butt.  Exquisite  shade  of  soft  clear  pink.  25c 
per  doz.;  $1.50  per  100. 

Baronne  De  La  Tonnaye.  Large,  rose  carmine  flowers 
superbly  formed  and  retaining  their  brilliancy  to 
the  lasL  25c  per  doz.  ; $1.50  per  100. 

Collection  of  twelve  each  {4S  bulbs),  $1.00  postpaid. 

Daffodils 

Victoria.  The  variety*  shown  below,  yellow  trumpet  with  white 
perianth,  "double  nose”  bulbs  producing  two  flowers. 
5 >c  perdoe.:  {-?.oo  per  100.  Postpaid. 

Trumpet  Varletlef*  .Mixed,  aoc  per  doz.;  $i  ocperioo.  Postpaid, 
tlur  Autumn  llutb  t'atalogue^  with  full  in^nnation  relative  to 
Darwin  and  Breeder  Tulips.  Narcissus,  etc.,  mailed  on 
request. 

Arthur  T.  Boddington  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  G 1 128  Chambers  Street,  New  York 


Whys  and  Wherefores  of 
Fall  Spraying 

is  the  title  of  a little  booklet,  giving  seven  reasons, 
official  and  non-official,  why  it  is  the  b«t  time  to  spray. 
This  booklet  will  be  sent  out  by  the  B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  50 
Church  St.,  New  York,  manufacturers  of  the  well-known 
"SGALECIDE”  at  a very  early  date.  If  you  are  not 
on  their  mailing  list,  send  them  a postal  to-day  giving 
the  number  of  your  trees  and  your  dealer’s  name  and 
you  will  receive  a copy  free.  Address  Dept.  I. 


A preity  hillside  locab'OQ 

Insure  Your  Garden 
Against  the  Cold 

.A  Sunlight  outfit  should  be  added  to  Nature’s 
soil  and  light  and  heat  in  order  to  keep  your  plants 
coming  and  growing  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring. 

Buy  one  or  many  double  glazed  sash  or  a ready- 
made, small  Sunlight  Greenhouse  at  once.  Start 
things  this  Fall.  The  cost  is  small,  the  service 
surprisingly  great  and  sure.  Shipment  immediate. 

Catalogue  sent  free.  If  you  want  Prof.  Massey’s  Booklet 
on  Hot'bed  and  Greenhouse  Gardening  enclose  4c  in  stamps. 


SUNLIGHT  DOUBLE 
GLASS  SASH  CO. 

927  E.  Broadway 
Louisville  Ky. 


beds 
and  Cokt'tramcs 


The  Readers'  Scnice  will  gladly  Jurnish  information  about  Retail  Shops 
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Double  Value  This  Month 

This  unusual  “get  acquainted”  offer  enables  you  to  pro- 
vide for  a lovely  display  of  Early  Single  T ulips  at  almost 
no  cost.  The  regular  price  for  these  bulbs  is  loo  for  $i.oo 
but  I will  send  double  value,  200  good  plump  bulbs,  well 
mixed  as  to  color,  all  for  only  $1.00,  if  you  mention  this 
magazine.  Order  now.  Satisfactory  bulbs  guaranteed. 

Clarence  B.  Fargo,  Desk  6,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

X 

Other  Specials:  50  Hyacinths,  or  100  Nar- 
cissas — doable  value — lor  only  $1.00. 


Fraser’s  Dwarf  Trees — 

No  use  of  waiting  several  years  for  a young  tree  to  grow  to 
bearing  size.  Plant  8-year-old  dwarf  trees,  from  Fraser’s 
Nursery  and  you  will  have  delicious  fruit  the  second  season. 
Just  the  thing  for  your  home  garden. 

Fraser’s  Tree  Book  contains  lists  of  all  leading  varieties. 
Send  for  a copy  and  get  special  list  of  ready-to-bear  trees. 


SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY,  INC. 

173  Main  Street  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


1 

Lilies 

rge  importers  of  Japanese 
ipanese  Maples  and  other 
^rite  for  special  prices  and 

— 1980  Montreal  Ave,, 
® St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Nearly  600  varieties  of  Irises.  La 
Lilies,  Japanese  Tree  Peonies,  J. 
Japanese  Garden  Specialties.  W 
catalogue. 

Rainbow  Garden 

1 

I 


The  Readers’  Service  gives  information 
about  Poultry  Keeping 


j can  have  a rose  garden  that  will  be  a constant  source  of 
I delight.  Vigor  and  vitality  are  bred  into  Fairfax  Roses, 

I they  are  grown  in  nature’s  way,  never  forced.  Send  formy 
' Rose  Book  which  tells  you  how  to  grow  the  finest  Roses. 

W.  R.  GRAY  Box  6 Oakton,  Virginia 


Bulb  Catalogue 

C END  foryour copy.  Our 

bulbs  are  full  size,  true  to 
name,  and  very  beautiful. 

We  have  a really  wonderful  assortment  of  60 
of  our  choicest  bulbs  for  $1.00.  You  may  send 
a dollar  pinned  to  your  order  at  our  risk. 

To  those  who  love  flowers  and  “growing 
things  ” our  Bulb  Catalogue  will  be  a revelation. 
Send  for  it  to-day. 

J.  M.  THOR3URN  & CO. 

53B,  Barclay  St.,  through  to  54  Park  Place 
New  York 


One  We  Heartily  Recommend 


\A7E  recommend  this  greenhouse, 
because  of  its  downright  prac- 
ticalness. Its  economies  and  its  at- 
tractiveness, argue  for  it.  It  is  an  ad- 
mirable basis  for  a larger  one,  should 
you  some  day  want  to  expand  it. 

So  firmly  has  this  greenhouse  lay- 
out proven  its  decided  advantages, 
that  we  devoted  several  pages  to  it 
in  our  new  catalogue. 

A three  house  group  similar  to 


this,  is  shown,  and  then  several  that 
have  been  enlarged  at  no  sacrifice  to 
either  balance  or  charm. 

If  you  are  interested  in  owning  a 
greenhouse,  the  catalogue  will  bring 
to  you  some  intensely  interesting  ex- 
amples of  greenhouses  of  numerous 
sizes;  along  wdth  evidence  of  the  sur- 
prising excellence  of  our  way  of 
building  them.  Its  perusal  can  but 
profit  you.  Sent  on  request  only. 


H i t cK  mpany* 


NEW  YORK 
1170  Broadway 


General  Offices  and  Factory — Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
BOSTON 
49  Federal  Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
40  South  15th  Street 


IMPORTED  HIGH  GRADE 

Tulips,  Hyacinths, 
Daffodils,  Crocus,  etc. 

Upon  receipt  of  one  dollar,  we  will  send  you,  post-* 
paid,  100  Extra  Selected  Tulips  with  planting 
instructions. 

Our  new  1916  Price  Lists  of  bulbs  for  fall  planting 
will  be  mailed  to  you  upon  application. 

It  will  pay  you  to  order  now  for  either  immediate 
or  future  delivery. 


ROOS  BROTHERS  Milton,  Mass. 


are  always  grown  on  their  own 
roots.  65  years’  experience.  No 
matter  where  you  live,  we  guaran- 
CTI TItrtY  A ^ rtAY^  delivery.  Send  today  for 

Dingee  “Guide  to  Rose  Culture.’’ 
Dingee  Sc  Conard  Co.,  Box  1037,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


ORCHIDS 

Largest  importers  and  growers  of 
Orchids  in  the  United  States 

Send  twenty-five  cents  for  catalogue.  This  amount  will  be  refunded 
on  your  first  order. 

LAGER  & HURRELL 
Orchid  Growers  and  Importers  SUMMIT,  N.  J. 


Landscape  Architect 

Plans  for  any  grounds — anywhere 

Planting  plans  for  limited  areas  by  mail  a specialty. 
Estimates  free. 

GEO.  B.  MOULDER  Smith’s  Grove,  Ky. 


EDWARD  J.  CANNING 

Prospect  Heights  Nursery 
NORTHAMPTON  MASSACHUSETTS 

Makes  a specialty  of  field-grown  HARDY 
PERENNIAL  PLANTS  for  September 
and  October  planting.  Send  for  list 


Morris  Nurseries 

Right  now  is  a good  time  to  plant  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs.  Stock  planted 
in  the  fall  gets  a good  start  before  winter 
and  will  be  far  ahead  of  most  spring  plant- 
ings next  summer.  Let  us  suggest: 

Japan  Larch  (Larix  Kaempferi),  the 
handsomestof  the  larches,  is  apyramidal 
lawn  tree  of  unique  distinction.  Beau- 
tiful specimens,  $1.00  up. 

Red  Japan  Maple,  a lawn  tree  that 
adds  a touch  of  picturesque  color  to 
lawn  and  shrubbery.  Sturdy  trees  from 
$1.00  up. 

Send  for  our  FREE  catalog  that  illus- 
trates other  Morris  Nursery  stock,  prolific 
fruit  trees  and  small  fruits,  roses,  etc., 
and  also  gives  valuable  planting  tables 
and  spraying  calendar.  All  stock  highest 
grade  and  guaranteed  absolutely  true 
to  name.  Write  today. 

The  Morris  Nursery  Compeiny 
Box  802,  West  Chester,  Pa, 


Advertisers  -will  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magazine  in  uriting — and  m u-ill,  too 
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t)CTOBER,  191C 


COMING  EVENTS  ^ Q 

LUB  c^SGDIETY  NEW^ 


Meetings  and  Lectures  in  October 

(The  following  dates  are  meetings  unless  otherwise  specified) 


I Top-Notchers!  | 

I Perennial  | 
I Larkspurs  | 


■ If  you  like  blue  flowers,  you  H 
B simply  must  have  some  of  M 
B our  wonderful  seedling  Lark-  J 
m spurs  with  their  regal  spikes  | 

■ six  feet  or  more  in  height  in  J 

p marvelous  shades  ol  dark-  p 
M blue,  light-blue  and  white.  ■ 

I Special  Offer  | 

J For  Immediate  Planting  | 

■ To  introduce  ourNewSeed-  m 

p ling  Larkspurs,  we  will  send  | 

■ prepaid  to  any  address:  p 

B 1 ^ Assorted,  One  Year  Old  ^ ^ g 
C Field-Grown  Clumps,  ^ 

fc  Guaranteed  to  bloom  con-  J 
p tinuously  year  after  year.  J 

I SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE  1 
1 ‘‘PERENNIALS  FOR  g 

I FALL  PLANTING”  | 

I Charles  H.  Totty  j 

I Madison  New  Jersey  J 


2.  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Hort.  Soc. 

3.  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  Gardeners'  & Foremen’s  Asso. 

4.  North  Country  Garden  Club  of  Long  Island: 

meeting,  Mrs.  Robt.  W.  deForest,  Cold  Spring 
Harbor. 

Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  Garden  Club. 

5.  Marshfield,  Mass.,  Garden  Club. 

6.  Pasadena,  Cal.,  Hort.  Soc. 

7.  N.  Y.  Bot.  Garden,  Bronx  I^ark,  N.  Y.:  lecture, 

“Botanical  Courses  in  the  Bahamas,”  Dr.  M. 
A.  Howe. 

7-8.  Mass.  Hort.  Soc.,  Boston.  Mass.,  fruit  and  vege- 
table exhibit. 

9.  Germantown,  Pa.,  Hort.  Soc.:  exhibit. 

Garden  Club  of  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 

Rochester,  N.  Y..  Florists’  Asso. 

N.  Y.,  Florists’  Club,  New  York  City. 

Park  Garden  Club,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

10-12.  American  Asso.  of  Park  Supts.:  meeting.  New 

11.  Nassau  Co.  Hort.  Soc.,  Glen  Cove.  L.  I. 

Lenox.  Mass..  Hort.  Soc. 

Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  Garden  Club. 

11,  12.  Florists’  Telegraph  Delivery,  Chicago,  111. 

12.  Worcester  Co.  Hort.  Soc.,  Worcester,  Mass.:  fruit 

and  vegetable  exhibit. 


The  S.  A.  F.  Convention 

The  thirty-second  annual  convention  of 
the  Society  of  American  Florists  was 
held  at  Houston,  Texas,  August  15-18,  in- 
clusive. Robert  C.  Kerr,  of  Houston,  was 
elected  President,  with  A.  L.  Miller,  of  New 
York,  Vice  President.  New  York  was  chosen 
for  the  1917  convention,  and  under  the  new 
by-laws  for  dates  in  future  to  be  fixed  two 
years  ahead,  St.  Louis  was  chosen  for  1918. 
It  has  been  so  many  years  since  the  conven- 
tion was  in  New  York  and  so  many  changes 
have  taken  place  in  local  horticultural  con- 
ditions that  very  interesting  results  are  looked 
to  next  year.  The  cooperation  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  New  York  and  the  New 
York  Botanic  Garden  is  already  promised. 
One  positive  advantage  of  the  new  rule  will 
be  in  the  making  of  convention  gardens, 
which  can  now  be  developed  with  more 
permanent  material. 

The  American  Gladiolus  Society  Meets 

The  American  Gladiolus  Society  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  Boston,  Mass., 
August  12,  Mr.  Fairbanks  being  reelected  as 
President,  with  Mr.  Youell  as  Secretary. 
In  the  color  classes  some  of  the  winning  varie- 
ties were: 

White:  Europa,  Rochester  White:  Red: 
Red  Emperor,  Liebesfeur,  Electric.  Crimson: 
Rich  Red,  Czar  Peter,  Rajah,  George  Ball. 
Pink:  Panama,  Myrtle..  Yellow:  Sulphur 

King,  Schwaben,  Yellow  Bird.  Any  other 
color:  Muriel,  Mary  French,  Loveliness, 

Julie  M.  Fairbanks.  Lemoinei  Hybrids: 
Madame  Mounet-Sully,  Baron  Hulot,  Helio- 
trope, Duval.  Primulinus  Hybrids:  Concolor. 

The  Garden  Magazine  Achievement 
Medal,  offered  in  the  amateur  classes,  was  won 
by  Mrs.  E.  R.  Pierceof  Wellesley  Farms,  Mass. 

To  Study  Rose  Diseases 

CERIAIN  members  of  the  American  Rose 
Society  have  subscribed  the  necessary 
funds  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  a trained 
plant  pathologist  to  investigate  diseases  of 
Roses.  The  work  is  already  under  way. 
Dr.  L.  M.  Massey  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  is  conducting  the  investigations.  It 
is  hoped  that  all  growers  of  Roses  will  now 
take  advantage  of  this  arrangement,  not  only 
to  obtain  what  little  information  there  is 


13.  Westchester  (N.  Y.)  & Fairfield  (Ct.)  Hort.  Soc. 

Conn.  Hort.  Soc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

North  Country  Garden  Club  of  Long  Island: 
meeting,  Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Pratt,  Glen  Cove. 

14.  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  Hort.  Soc. 

N.  Y.  Bot.  Garden,  Bronx  Park,  N.  Y.:  lecture, 
“Destructive  Fungi,”  Dr.  F.  J.  Seaver. 

18.  R.  I.  Hort.  Soc.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  Hort.  Soc. 

Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  Garden  Club. 

19.  Marshfield,  Mass.,  Garden  Club. 

Minnesota  Garden  E'lower  Society,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

20.  Pasadena.  Cal.,  Hort.  Soc. 

21.  N.  Y.  Bot.  Garden,  Bronx  Park:  lecture,  “Autumn 

Coloration,”  Dr.  A.  B.  Stout. 

Mass.  Hort.  Soc.,  Boston,  Mass.:  exhibit. 

23.  Park  Garden  Club,  Flushing.  L.  I. 

25.  Garden  Club  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.:  show. 

Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  Garden  Club. 

27.  Conn.  Hort.  Soc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

27-29.  Northern  Westchester  Co.  Hort.  Soc.,  Mt.  Kisco, 
N.  Y.:  14th  annual  exhibit. 

28.  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  Hort.  Soc. 

N.  Y.  Bot.  Garden.  Bronx  Park:  lecture,  “The 
Potato  Family,”  Dr.  H.  H.  Rusby. 

31-Nov.  1.  Westchester  (N.  Y.)  & Fairfield  (Conn.)  Hort. 
Soc.:  exhibit. 

already  at  hand,  but  to  cooperate  in  ways 
which  will  be  suggested  from  time  to  time. 

It  seems  desirable,  first  of  all,  to  make  a 
Rose  disease  survey  such  as  will  acquaint 
us  with  the  various  diseases,  together  with 
their  range  and  the  extent  of  injury  caused 
by  them  in  this  country.  To  this  end,  grow- 
ers are  asked  to  cooperate  by  sending  speci- 
mens of  diseased  plants  (franked  tags  to  be 
supplied  on  request),  together  with  a brief 
statement  regarding  varieties  affected,  nature 
and  extent  of  injury,  time  of  appearance  of 
the  disease,  and  other  points  of  interest  which 
may  have  been  noticed. 

The  material  sent  should  be  freshly  col- 
lected and  should  show  various  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  disease.  Where  roots 
are  sent  it  will  usually  be  undesirable  to 
enclose  any  soil.  Where  convenient,  speci- 
mens should  be  mailed  so  as  to  reach  Ithaca  the 
latter  part  of  the  week.  Place  leaves,  buds,  etc., 
between  the  leaves  of  an  old  newspaper,  a few 
between  each  two  sheets.  Then  roll  into  a 
tight  bundle,  wrap  in  stout  paper,  and  tie  well. 

Two  New  Roses 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Rose  Society  to  judge  the  New  Rose 
entries  visited  tlie  Hartford  (Conn.)  Test 
Garden  on  July  5th.  The  varieties  of  this 
season’s  entry  were  not  considered  in  condition 
to  judge  until  better  established.  Among 
those  entered  previous  to  this  season,  the  fol- 
lowing climbing  roses  received  awards: 

Dazzling  Red — 79  Points.  Entered  by  W. 
A.  Manda.  Mrs.  Longwood  — 78  Points. 
Entered  by  Conard  & Jones. 

The  following  new  roses  have  been  registered 
with  the  American  Rose  Society,  viz.: 

Muriel  Moore.  Frank  L.  Moore,  Chatham, 
N.  J.,  flower  white,  in  hud  a bluisli  white. 
Bud  longer  than  that  of  My  .Maryland  and  not 
quite  so  double.  Foliage  distinctly  different, 
the  leaflets  having  a rich. green  color,  are  nar- 
rower and  have  edges  more  finely  serrate,  in 
fact,  almost  smooth.  Profuse  bloomer. 

Los  .dngeles.  Howard  & Smith,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  color,  flame  pink  shaded  to  yellow,  toned 
with  salmon.  Light  green  foliage,  extra  heavy. 
Buds  long  and  pointed  opening  to  a hloom  of 
large  proportion.  Origin  or  progeny  a cross 
between  Madame  Segon  Weber  and  Lion  Rose. 
Growth  exceedingly  vigorous  without  the  die- 
back  habits  of  Lion  Rose. 


The  Readers^  Service  will  answer  your  Greenhouse  Problems 
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Darwin  Tulips 
Daffodils 

Selected  by  Our  Traveler 
Now  in  Holland 
GOL1IEX  I>AFFOfHL«  in  April  fol- 
Uwe4  ky  the  jrloriou«i  DARWI V and  COT- 
TAGE TULIPS  in  May  will  make  your 
garden  look  its  gayest  during  these  spring 
months. 

Plant  from  now  until  November  ist  in  beds, 
or  in  clumps  of  ten  or  more,  among  hardy 
plants,  or  Ordering  low-growing  shrubs  and 
hedge  rows. 

Because  of  English  embargo,  our 
traveler  has  secured  bulbs  of  high^ 
esl  quality,  usually  sold  in  Eng^ 
land,  which  we  offer 

A T BARGAIN  PRICES 
DARWIN  TULIPS 
Special  Offer  A,  100  Bulbs.  Mixed  colors 
from  10  distinct  kinds.  Pre-  r/\ 

pai4  for ^I.DU 

Special  Offer  B,  100  Balbs.  Ten  named 
kinds,  all  separate,  our  selec*  AA 

tion.  Prepaid  for  .... 

DAFFODILS 

Special  Offer  C,  lOOBolbs.  Mixed  kinds 
enough  for  a 6foot  circular  (?A 
bed.  Prepaid  for  .... 

Special  Offer  D.  100  Bulbs.  Eight 
named  kinds,  all  separate,  our  A A 

selection.  Prepaid  for  . . 

Big  Fall  Catalogue  (56  pp.).  Bulbs, 

Plants.  Trees,  FREE. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE 

CHICAGO,  31-33  W.  Randolph  St.  NEW  YORK,  43  Barclay  St. 
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It’s  Not  too  Late  to 
Plant  Baur’s  Bulbs 

Baur’s  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  Narcissi 
planted  now  will  give  you  an  abundance  of 
their  gorgeous  flowers  early  next  spring,  just 
after  the  snow  goes  off.  The  gaudy  colors  of 
the  Tulips,  the  sweet  odors  of  the  Hyacinths, 
and  the  nodding  flowers  of  the  Narcissi,  all 
combine  to  make  a garden  of  individuality  of 
which  you  may  justly  be  proud. 

Send  for  Baur’s  Bulb  List 

^Tiich  names  the  leading  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissi 
and  other  selected  bulbs.  This  catalogue  gives  many 
suggestions  regarding  the  culture  of  bulbs  and  tells 
how  to  grow  them  successfully.  The  catalogue  is  free, 
but  you  had  better  write  to-day  and  get  your  planting 
done  before  the  ground  freezes. 

Our  large  catalogue  of  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shrubs,  Roses  and  plants  for  the  hardy  garden  is  free. 
Write  for  a copy. 


15  E.  Ninth  Stf  Dept.  A.»  Erie,  Penna* 


PLANT  KING’S  HARDY 

Old  Fashioned  Flowers 

The  old  favorites,  Columbine,  Hollyhocks,  Fox- 
gloves, Sweet  Williams,  Poppies,  Iris,  Phlox  and 
many  others,  all  described  in  our  catalogue. 

Autumn  Best  Planting  Time 

We  advise  planting  now.  better  results  next  summer, 
you  also  get  larger  plants  now  than  in  the  Spring,  prices 
lower  now  than  they  will  be  in  the  spring.  Don’t  mil  to 
get  catalogue  and  special  offer  before  placing  your 
order.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  on  every  order.  Write 
to-day. 

W.  E.  KING,  Box  386,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


Will  You  Help  Yourself 
to  a better 
Garden  Magazine.^ 

During  the  past  year  you  have  doubtless  noticed  a marked  change  in  the 
kind  of  advertisements  presented  to  you  in  the  pages  of  The  Garden 
Magazine. 

As  the  year  rolled  by,  Garden  Magazine  carried  announcements  of  practi- 
cally all  the  important  merchants  in  the  world  of  American  horticulture, 
because  they  have  confidence  that  our  readers  represent  what  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  concentrated  group  of  garden  enthusiasts  in  this 
country. 

The  Garden  Magazine  is  credited  with  exerting  a most  powerful  influence 
in  American  gardening  interest.  Its  editorial  columns  endeavor  to  in- 
terpret to  the  layman  and  the  advanced  amateur  current  horticultural 
knowledge  and  discoveries  in  such  a way  as  to  stimulate  keener  interest 
and  greater  activity  for  better  gardens. 

A magazine  built  as  The  Garden  Magazine  is — to  satisfy  the  demand  of 
its  readers  fo  definite  information  on  gardening,  a magazine  that  assumes 
responsibility  for  the  authoritativeness  of  the  information  given  in  its 
pages,  must  naturally  have  an  exceptionally  strong  appeal  with  its  readers 
when  it  comes  to  the  advertising  pages. 

In  a way,  the  advertising  section  of  The  Garden  Magazine  may  be  lik- 
ened to  a huge  show  window  in  Flowerland  where  all  of  the  leading 
merchants  display  their  wares.  And,  divided  into  departments,  these 
pages  are  representative  of  the  largest  sort  of  a department  store  of  gar- 
den goods. 

And  Now  We  Want  to  Hear  From  You 

We  want  to  know  what  you  think  of  the  advertising  pages  of  The  Garden 
Magazine,  what  criticism  or  suggestion  you  have  to  offer  to  make  these 
pages  of  more  service  to  yourself  and  people  like  you. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  made  suggestions  to  our  adv^ertisers  as  to  how 
your  interest  may  be  gained  for  meritorious  things.  Many  of  our  adver- 
tisers Ixave  adopted  these  suggestions — some  with  gratifying  results.  We 
feel  keenly  the  demand  on  the  part  of  our  readers  for  information  and 
we  intend  that  the  advertising  pages  should  be  as  informative  and  inter- 
esting as  the  text  pages. 

In  the  exact  proportion  that  we  achieve  that  ideal  do  we  utilize  every 
opportunity  to  make  The  Garden  Magazine  all  that  it  is  expected  to  be. 

Will  You  Let  Us  Know: 

1.  Do  you  find  the  advertising  pages  interesting  every  month  in  the 
year,  or  do  they  appeal  only  at  a certain  season? 

2.  Do  you  look  through  the  advertising  pages  intentionally  each  month 
or  do  you  simply  look  to  them  when  you  are  searching  for  some- 
thing? 

3.  Do  the  adv’ertisements  interest  you?  Is  there  sufficient  variety? 

Do  the  advertisers  give  you  sufficient  information? 

4.  .\re  you  satisfied  with  advertisements  that  simply  offer  catalogues,  or 
would  you  be  more  interested  in  the  kind  that  makes  it  possible  for 
you  to  order  at  once  direct  from  the  advertisement? 

5.  What  suggestions  occur  to  you  for  the  improvement  of  its  advertis- 
ing pages?  Have  you  any  criticism  to  offer  as  the  advertisements 
are  now  written  and  arranged? 

Have  j’ou  any  concrete  suggestions  to  offer  on  any  single  advertisement  in  this  or  the  last 
few  issues  of  The  Garden  Magazine?  Will  you  help  us  in  this  investigation  and  by 
helping  us  help  yourself  to  a better  magazine  ? We  will  appreciate  your  cooperation. 

The  -\dvertising  Manager' 

THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE 

II  W.  32nd  St.,  New  York 
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Advertisers  will  appreciate  your  mentionirtfi  The  Carden  Magazine  in  writing — and  we  will,  too 
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Get  This  Free 
FALL 
FLORAL 
GUIDE 


A real  help  in  select- 
ing from  the  “Best 
Roses  in  America.” 

Brimful  of  practical, 
useful  information  on 
planting  and  cultiva- 
tion. Suggests  hardy  varieties  for  fall 
planting  and  others  for  the  greenhouse. 
All  C & J Rose  trees  are  guaranteed  to 
bloom.  We  also  list  a choice  line  of  Peonies, 
Perennials  and  Bulbs.  There’s  lots  of 
valuable  information  in  our  Guide  that 
will  help  you  along  the  road  to  floral  suc- 
cess. Remember  it’s  free.  Write  to-day. 

The  CONARD 
& Jones  Co. 

Box  24,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

Robert  Pyle,  President 
Antoine  Wintzer,  V ice-Pnsident 
Rose  Specialists — backed 
by  SO  years*  experience 


OCTOBER  BULBS  FOR 
APRIL  BLOOM 

Great  Bargain  Offer 

Do  not  miss  this.  It  will  appear  but  ONCE. 
Our  name  guarantees  you  the  quality. 

100  Rainbdw  tinted  single  tulips $1.50 

100  Rainbow  tinted  double  Tulips 1.50 

100  Rainbow  tinted  Late  May  or  Darwin  Tulips. . 1.50 

50  Rainbow  tinted  Bedding  Hyacinths 1.00 

100  Rainbow  tinted  Crocus ® .75 

100  Rainbow  tinted  Spanish  Iris 1.00 

100  White  and  Yellow  Daffodils ' 1.50 

,^50  $8.75 

650  Bulbs  for  $8.00,  including  delivery. 

325  Bulbs  (half  the  collection)  for  $4.00, 
including  delivery. 

Berber  Bulbs  (one  quarter  the  collection) 

&*Co.  \ B>r  ^2.00. 

70W«rrenSt.  \.  Use  attached  coupon  for  your 
New  York  \ order.  Bulbs  will  be  sent  at 
Kncloscd  find  S ....  X _ * i • i 

for  which  send  me  col.  \ once,  mail  or  express  paid. 

\ H.  H.  BERGER  & CO. 

Name  X 

Address Warren  St.,  New  York 


Harvesting  the  Southern  Crops 


CALIFORNIA  BULBS 


late  Irish  potato  crop  should  be  har- 
vested  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  and  vines 
begin  to  die.  Spread  the  potatoes  out  on  the 
ground  in  the  shade  to  dry  and  store  in  a cool 
cellar  or  in  a kiln.  Sweet  potatoes  are  dug 
after  the  vines  are  killed  by  the  frost,  but  they 
can  be  tested  before  that  by  breaking”  a po- 
tato in  two,  and  if  the  milky  juice  dries  quickly 
the  potatoes  are  ripe  and  ready  for  harvesting. 

Green  tomatoes  of  good  size  and  perfect 
condition  should  be  gathered  by  the  end  of 
October  or  before  a heavy  frost,  and  each  one 
wrapped  in  paper  and  put  on  a shelf  in  a cool 
cellar.  They  will  ripen  slowly  and  can  be  used 
during  the  winter.  Apples  can  be  kept,  too, 
in  the  same  manner.  The  temperature  of  the 
cellar  should  be  between  fifty  and  sixty  degrees. 

Carrots,  parsnips  and  salsify  will  keep  in  the 
open  ground  all  winter.  A few  should  be  put 
in  the  cellar  in  case  the  ground  is  hard  frozen  or 
covered  with  snow.  As  the  celery  grows  draw 
the  earth  above  it.  Tie  soft  twine  about  the 
stalks,  beginning  with  the  one  at  end  of  row 
and  tw  isting  about  each  one  across  the  row  and 
back  again  and  so  on  with  the  whole  bed. 
This  prevents  the  dirt  from  getting  into  the 
heart  of  the  celery  when  it  is  banked  around 
the  stalks.  Later  on  in  the  winter  the  celery 
bed  is  protected  by  a covering  of  pine  needles 
or  straw;  and  over  this  a sloping  roof  made  of 
old  planks  will  carry  off  the  rain  or  snow. 

Strawberry  plants,  preferably  pot  grown, 
can  be  planted  this  month  and  indeed  any 
time  during  the  fall  when  the  weather  permits 
and  the  ground  is  not  too  wet.  Grass  seed 
should  be  scattered  on  the  bare  places  in  the 
lawn  and  raked  in.  It  is  not  too  late  to  make 
a new  lawm  if  the  ground  is  in  good  tilth. 

This  is  an  excellent  time  to  plant  perennials 
and  divide  and  transplant  such  plants  as  are 
necessary  to  be  put  into  more  desirable 
quarters  before  spring. 

All  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  should  be 
planted  now  or  as  long  as  the  weather  is  fine. 
Pithy  fibred  trees,  like  the  1 ulip  Poplar,  are 
best  planted  in  the  spring;  and,  in  the  orchard, 
planting  such  stone  fruits  as  apricots,  peaches 
and  plums  should  also  be  deferred  until  early 
spring.  But  apples,  pears,  quinces,  grapes 
and  small  fruits,  like  currants  and  goose- 
berries, are  best  planted  now. 

Search  for  the  peach  borers  at  the  base  of  the 
plum  and  peach  trees,  digging  a foot  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground  to  find  them.  Dig  out 
with  a wire  or  sharp  knife  and  paint  the  trunk 
for  two  feet  with  coal  tar.  Keep  the  earth 
pulled  away  from  the  base  of  the  trees  to 
prevent  early  blooming,  or  the  frosts  in  spring 
m^  destroy  the  fruit. 

Cut  down  asparagus  plants  and  take  up  and 
destroy  all  other  trash  in  the  garden  to  get  rid 
of  insects  and  diseases.  Plow  up  all  unused 
ground  in  garden  after  having  sprinkled  it  with 
lime,  and  leave  it  in  a rough  state  so  that  it 
will  be  mellowed  by  winter’s  freezing. 

Put  rotted  cow  manure  on  Rose  beds  and 
turn  under  with  the  spading  fork.  Trim  out 
all  dead  branches.  Do  not  cover  Roses. 

Put  Paper  White  Narcissus  in  bowls  of 
water  with  pebbles  to  steady  them;  they  will 
be  in  bloom  in  six  weeks.  Keep  up  a succes- 
sion of  blooming  bv  arranging  bowls  every  two 
weeks.  Roman  Uyacinths  bloom  earlier  than 
the  Dutch  variety  and  I ulms  later  still.  The 
Maiden’s  Blush  is  a lovely  Tulip  for  the  house. 
All  of  these  bulbs  are  better  planted  in  earth 
in  pots  and  sunk  in  the  open  ground  and 
brought  in  as  needed  throughout  the  winter. 

Virginia.  J.  M.  Patterson. 


From  a Specialist 


As  a rule,  the  specialist  leads.  He  does  one 
thing  only  and  generally  does  it  well.  Con- 
centrated efforts  in  growing  bulbs  and  plants 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  earned  me  the  title 
of  the  only  specialist  in 

Native  Califoniia  bulbs,  plants,  trees,  seeds,  ferns  and 
shrubs.  Write  for  Catalogue  A.  Pronounced  most  dis- 
tinctive because  it  offers  the  most  worth-while  of  ail 
California  plant  forms. 

Imported  Datch  Bulbs  especially  selected  for  Pacific  Coast 
conditions.  Of  a quality  to  suit  the  most  exacting. 
Delivered  free  at  your  door  at  money-saving  prices. 
Catalogue  B gives  complete  lists  and  explicit  culture  di- 
rections — Free. 

Hardy  Plants  in  greatest  variety  are  offered  in  my  special 
Hardy  Plant  Catalogue  C.  It  lists  my  choice  strains  and 
selections  of  perennial  Larkspur,  Campanulas,  Phloxes, 
Hollyhocks,  etc.  My  collection  of  Iris,  Rock  and  Bor- 
der plants  is  unique.  Catalogue  C suggests  interesting 
growing  methods  for  each  class. 

Remem^r  — You  are  welcome  to  any  one  or  all  of  above 
three  distinct  catalogues.  All  are  free.  Write  me  to-day. 

mmm  CARL  PURDY,  URIAH,  CAL. 


IRISES 

Price  list  of  standard  varieties  and  some  new  introductions  with 
out  illustrated  treatise  on  The  Iris,  mailed  upon  request. 

THE  DEAN  IRIS  GARDENS 
Iris  Specialists  Moneta,  California 


MORE  FRUIT 

^■^Scale,  Aphis,  White  Fly,  etc.,  by  spraying  with 

"GOOD’SSSFISH  OIL 

SOAP  N93 

I Kills  all  tree  pests  without  injury  to  trees.  Fertilizes 
the  soil  and  aids  healthy  growth. 

ppec  Our  valuable  book  on  Tree  and 
r l\£i£<  Plant  Diseases.  Write  today. 

JAMES  GOOD.  Original  Maker,  931  N.  Front  Street.  Philadelphia 


WILL  MORE  MONEY  HELP? 

As  a member  of  our  agency  organization,  securing  subscribers 
for  the  World’s  Work,  Country  Life  in  America  and  The  Garden 
Magazine,  you  can  increase  your  earnings  — many  are  doing  it. 
Send  your  name  to  the  Circulation  Dept. 

Doubleday,  Page  & Company,  Garden  City,  New  York 


WHY  WAIT  lO  YEARS  FOR 


BIG  TREES  ? 

Hicks  splendid  evergreen  and  shade  trees  will 
beautify  and  increase  the  value  of  your  property 
this  year.  We  ship  anywhere  within  looo  miles 
and  guarantee  satisfactory  growth.  Trees  15  it. 
wide.  Fall  is  the  best  time 
to  transplant.  Write  for 
Catalogue  M of  big  trees, 
shrubs  and  hardy  flowers.  / 

Hicks  trees  save  ten  years 

HICKS 
NURSERIES 

Westbury.L.I., 'Phone  68 
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c Holstein  Breed 
! A Potent  Force 

^ The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America  during 
4 the  fiscal  year  ending  April  30, 1916,  issued  142,120  cer- 
.i  tificates  of  registration  and  transfer  of  cattle  at  a gross 
■^  revenue  of  $202,292.  This  great  volume  of  business,  in 
but  one  department,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  mighty 
force  which  the  Holstein  breed  exerts  as  a factor  in  the 
world’s  dairy  affairs.  An  owner  or  breeder  of  reg= 
ristered  purebred  Holstein  cattle  is  a partner  in 

I jail  benefits  directly  orindirectly  arising  from  the  pro- 
' gressi'/e  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  most  profit- 
» able  dairj'  breed  in  the  world. 


C HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Secretary 

- 263  American  Building,  BRA  1 1 LEBORO,  VT. 


“Successful  Egg 
Farming” 

200  Eggs 
a Year 
Per  Hen 

How  to  Get  Them 

The  eighth  edition  of  the  book,  *'200  Eggs  a Year  Per  Hen."  is  now  ready. 
Revised,  enlarged  and  in  part  rewritten.  96  pages.  Contains  among  other 
things  the  method  of  feeding  by  which  Mr.  S.  D.  Fox,  of  Wolfboro,  N.  H., 
won  the  prize  of  $100  in  gold  offered  by  the  manufacturers  of  a well-known 
condition  |)owder  for  the  best  egg  record  during  the  winter  months.  Simple 
as  a.  b,  c.  The  book  also  contains  recipe  for  egg  food  and  tonic  used  by  Mr. 
Fox,  which  brought  him  in  one  w inter  day  68  eggs  from  72  hens;  and  for  five 
days  in  succession  from  the  same  fiock  64  eggs  a day.  Mr.  E.  F.  Chamber- 
lain, of  Woltboro,  N.  H..  says:  "Uy  follo" ing  the  methods  outlined  in  your 
book  I obtained  1.496  eggs  from  91  R.  I.  Reds  in  the  month  of  January," 
From  14  pullets  picked  at  random  out  of  a farmer’s  fiock  the  author  got  2,999 
eggs  in  one  year— an  average  of  over  214  eggs  apiece.  It  has  been  the  author's 
ambition  in  writing  ''sex)  Eggs  a Year  Per  Hen"  to  make  it  the  standard  book 
on  egg  production  and  profits  in  poultry.  Tells  all  there  is  to  know,  and  tells 
it  in  a plain,  common-sense  way. 

Yi>n  fan  eel  Ihla  hook  with  n year’s  sabsfrlptlon  to  the  AMERIf.iN 
POri/l'U\  AIMOl  ATE,  both  for  i.>  fonts;  two  }our«*  auhsorlpItoD 
and  biiok  f«ir  Sl.lMi,  or  given  free  as  a premium  for  two  yoiirly 
sabsrripliuiis  ut  >>0  rents  eaok.  Book  alone  for  50  cents. 

Ourpaper  is  handsomely  illustrated.  44  to  124  pages.  Established  1892.  50 

cents  per  > car.  3 months' trial,  10  cents.  Sample  Free.  CATALOGUE 
of  poultry  books  free. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE 

858  llodffLiiio  liluck  Syracuse,  V. 


KRELAGE’S  BULBS 


For  Fall  Planting 


After  the  close  of  the  import-season,  on  Sept. 
27th.  we  have  arranged  to  supply  our  pa- 
trons with  a limited  quantity  of  choice  hya- 
cinths, Narcissi,  Darwin  Tulips,  etc.,  in  popular 
assortment  from  stock  in  New  York.  A list  of  these 
will  be  sent  free  on  request  by 

J,  A,  de  VEER,  100  William  Street,  New  York 

Sole  Agent  forE.  H.  Krelage  & Son,  Haarlem,  Holland 


The  Readers’  Service  gives  information 
about  Greenhouses  and  Sash 

Thick,  Swollen  Glands 

that  make  a horse  Wheeze,  Roar, 
have  Thick  Wind  or  Choke-down, 
can  be  reduced  with 


also  any  Bunch  or  Swelling.  No 
blister,  no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work. 
Concentrated — only  a few  drops  required  at  an  ap- 
plication. $2  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3 K Free. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  152  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MOONS’  DISTINCTIVE  HEDGES 


Not  ordinary  hedges  of  California  Privet,  but  distinctive  hedges  of  unusual  varieties.  Hedges  that  will  bound  a 
property,  hedges  that  hide  a view,  hedges  that  have  a purpose  and  give  enjoyment  of  unusual  leaf  or  flower. 

We  have  Privet  from  Siberia  much  more  hardy  than  commonly  planted,  and  just  as  dense  of  growth.  Then  there 
is  Regel’s  Privet  of  garden  origin,  graceful  of  habit  and  brilliant  writh  Autumn  foliage;  Hydrangeas  with  showy  flowers; 
Spireas  that  bloom  in  May;  Lilacs  for  delightful  fragrance.  These  and  many  more  are  to  be  found  in  our  inclusive 
collection  of  2200  varieties  of  Moons’  Hardy  Trees  and  Plants  for  Every  Place  and  Purpose.  Send  for  catalog.  Ask 
for  the  benefit  of  our  experience  in  deciding  upon  the  variety  of  hedge  suited  for  your  particular  purpose. 

THE  WILLIAM  H.  MOON  COMPANY 

NURSER  YMEN 

CORPORATION 

Makefield  Terrace,  Morrisville,  Pa.  White  Plains,  New  York 


PHILADELPHIA  OFFICE 
21  South  12  th  Street 


INVESTING  FOR  PROFIT  FREE 

FOR  SIX  MONTHS.  It  is  worth  910  a copy  to  any  man  intending  to 
invest  any  money,  however  small,  who  has  invested  money  unprot^  tably,  or 
who  can  save  $3  or  more  per  month,  but  who  hasn't  learned  the  art  of  investing 
for  profit.  It  demonstrates  the  real  earning  power  of  money,  the  knowl- 
edge financiers  and  bankers  hide  from  the  masses.  It  reveals  the  enonneus 
profits  bankers  make  and  shows  how  to  make  the  same  profits.  It  explains 
how  stupendous  fortunes  are  made  and  why  made,  how  i|  1 ,000  ffrows 
to  922,000.  To  introduce  my  magazine,  write  me  now.  I'll  send  it  six 
months  absolutely  FREE. 

H.  L BARBER,  Pub.,  461-26  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 


GREFN’S  trees 

A-!  1-1  11  kJ  PLANTS,  SHRUBS 

Best  varieties  for  home  garden  or  orchard,  direct  from  grower. 
All  our  stock  is  state  inspected,  strong  rooted,  ioo% 
healthy  and  backed  by  36  years  of  square 
dealing.  We  sell  in  large  or  small  lots,  at 
wholesale  prices.  Write  for  catalog  and  book, 

“How  I Made  the  Old  Farm  Pay.”  I 

Green’s  Norsery  Co.,  7 Wall  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Townsend’S 


Hundreds  Sold 
During  1915 

Send  lor  Catalogoe 


TRIPLEX 

Cuts  a swath  86  ins.  wide 
' S.P,  Townsend  & Co. 

23  Central  Ave. 

ORANGE,  N.J. 


Brood<r  /or  to  lOO  chuKS 


AV.  3 Poultry  Honst /or  6o  hots— 2 units 


Setting  Coop 


HODGSON  PORTABLE  HOUSES 

The  various  models  of  these  houses  are  arranged  after  the  most  scientific  methods  of  raising  poultry.  Years  of  experience  have 
proved  this.  The  brooder  can  be  operated  outdoors  in  zero  weather.  The  poultry  house  is  made  in  sections  that  can  be  quickly  bolted 
together  by  anyone.  The  setting  coop  keeps  a hen  by  herself  while  setting.  All  neatly  painted.  Send  for  illustrated  catalog. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  COMPANY 


mm  wmmmm  i 


Mr.  James  Collier  Marshall,  Director  of  the  Decorating  Service  of  The  Garden  Magazine’s  Advertising  Dept.,  will  solve  your  problems  of  home 
decoration — color  schemes,  hangings,  floor  coverings,  art  objects  and  interior  arrangements,  making  purchases  at  the  most  favorable  prices. 
This  service  is  free  to  our  readers.  Address  inquiries  to  “Inside  the  Garden  Home,’’  The  Garden  Magazine,  1 1 West  32nd  Street,  New  York. 


INSIDE 

THE 

GARDEN  HOME 


J.AMES  COLLIER  M.ARSH.ALI 


The  swift  approach  of  Winter  warns  the  lover  of 
growing  flowers  and  plants  that  it  is  high  time 
to  provide  containers  for  the  lovely  but  delicate 
living  decorations.  Fortunately  for  us  the  designers 
and  manufacturers  of  these  articles  have  anticipated  the 
demand  for  them,  the  result  being  an  overwhelming 
array  of  interesting  patterns  adapted  to  every  con- 
ceivable use  and  position. 

Window  boxes  naturally  claim  a deal  of  attention 
and  there  are  numberless  patterns  from  which  to  choose 
ranging  from  the  plainest  wooden  trough  to  the  most 
elaborate  vessels  of  metal  and  terra  cotta,  all  coming  in 
different  sizes  with  prices  graded  accordingly. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  and  novel  of  these  new 
designs  is  the  tin  lined  window  box  shown  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page.  I his  unusual  article  has  its  painted  decor- 
ations sawn  from  wood  and  appliqued,  so  to  speak, 
upon  a painted  wood  ground.  Being  decorated  on 
both  sides  it  presents  a cheery  face  to  the  outer  world 
as  well  as  a pleasing  household  one.  It  is 
26"  X 8"  X 8"  and  with  the  lining  sells  at  $20. 

Of  the  window  boxes,  the  simple  ones  of 
silver  birch  with  rough  hickory  bindings  are 
very  nice  looking  and  can  be  had  at  the  trifling 
sum  of  $1.25  and  up,  from  any  seed  store  or 
florist.  These  should  be  lined  with  tin  else 
the  wood  will  warp.  The  lining  is,  of  course, 
not  included  in  this  price,  but  it  is  not  expen- 
sive. These  boxes  come  in  several  sizes. 

Interesting,  too,  are  the  metal  containers  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties,  one  of  the 
best  being  a 33"  long  box  in  a 27"  frame  of 
light  weight  metal  tubing.  The  stand  is 
charming  because  of  its  plain  straight  lines, 
its  single  decoration  being  a chequered  oval 
medallion  on  the  crossbars  on  the  sides  and  on 
the  stretches  between  the  four  straight  legs. 

This  comes  in  ebony,  antique  and  Corsican 
brown  and  costs  $15. 

Wicker  flower  bo.xes  are  neat  and  new,  but 
the  one  pictured  here  is  uni<]ue  in  several 
respects  and  is  equally  good  for  winter  or 
summer  use.  As  will  be  seen  this  box  is 
designed  to  screen  the  room  from  the  inquisi- 
tive city  neighbors  and  is  most  successful  in 
its  purpose.  Unfortunately  this  unpleasant 
characteristic  is  not  limited  to  city  folks,  there- 
fore, this  box  will  prove  a boon  to  many  a 
country  man  as  well.  Aside  from  this  quali- 


Pale  green  Seji  ware  and  black  Hawthorne  are  ideal  for  cut 
llowers  and  the  conventional  potted  plants  in  the  living  rooms 


fication,  however,  its  claim  to  mere  good  looks  is  1 
sufficient  to  recommend  it  highly  for  growing  vines  in  I 
the  winter  time  and  its  practical  build,  the  box  being  | 
of  strong  painted  tin,  furthers  its  value  to  the  home  | 
lover.  Its  price  is  $15.  1 

For  single  growing  plants  there  are  a multitude  of  | 
receptacles  that  are  excellent  for  either  direct  planting  I 
or  for  use  as  holders  for  the  rough  pots  though  the  term  1 
flower  pot  no  longer  means  the  old-time  coarse  red  ( 
brown  pot,  but  a gaily  decorated  vessel  for  to-day.  > 
Even  the  plain  clay  pots  masquerade  under  paints  and  ( 
varnish.  In  many  cases  these  are  very  pretty  and  come  > 
in  several  sizes  with  conventionalized  floral  designs  on  ♦ 
solid  colored  grounds.  The  black  ones  are  especially 
good.  One  of  these  shows  dainty  flowers  and  flying 
birds  in  natural  colors  on  tbe  bowl,  while  the  lip  has  a 
delicate  scroll  pattern  which  gives  the  whole  a finish 
unlooked  for  in  such  articles,  the  whole  pattern  showing 
to  great  advantage  under  the  varnish.  This  work  is 

seen  at  its  best  in  hanging  baskets  intended  for^  . 
vines  and  feathery  greens. 

.Apropos  of  fern  dishes  there  are  some  really 
gorgeous  pieces  of  Italian  majolica  to  be  had 
which  are  equally  satisfactory  for  use  in  living 
rooms  or  on  dining  table.  These  dishes,  round 
or  oval  in  shape,  have  their  sides  heavily 
encrusted  with  fruits,  flowers,  and  foliage  in 
natural  colors  under  a high  glaze.  They  are  1 
charming  and  the  more  practical  oval  one  7"  i 
deep  by  21"  long  costs  but  $22. 

No  less  interesting  are  the  pretty  jars  with 
teak  pedestals  shown  at  the  top  of  the  page. 
The  black  bawthorne  one  at  the  right  will  be 
admirable  for  a small  palm,  the  green  of  its 
pattern  being  identical  with  the  color  of  the 
plant  leaves.  io|"  tall  by  8|"wide  it  sells 
complete  at  $10.  The  pale  green  bowl  of 
Seji  ware  at  the  left  will  be  better  for  cut  j 
flowers  as  it  is  but  7^"  wide  by  6"  tall.  It 
sells  with  stand  at  $3.50.  I 

The  smaller  illustrations  at  the  bottom  of  the  <| 
page  speak  for  themselves,  the  right  hand  one  i 
of  blue  flowered  Royal  Copenhagen  faience 
being  ideal  for  holding  potted  plants,  while  , 
the  other  is  of  Fulper  pottery,  green  flambe  in 
color,  and  especially  designed  for  table  use.  ! 
The  6"  candle  stick  with  base  perforated  for 
flower  stalks  comes  separate  from  the  8j" 
bowl.  They  cost  $1.50  and  ^2.50  respectively. 


Green  flambe  is  the  color  of  this  bowl  and  candle- 
stick arrangement  for  cut  flowers 


There  is  service  as  well  as  beauty  in  this  box  and  screen  of  wicker,  selling  with  tin 
lining  at  S15.  It  may  be  used  in  both  town  and  country  houses 


Most  unusual  is  thfs  good  looking  window  box,  that,  decorated  on  all  sides,  presents  a gay 
face  to  the  outside  as  well  as  to  the  household 


The  soft  blue  patterns  of  this  Copenhagen 
faience  makes  it  admirable  for  plants 


I 


([ 

I 
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This  English  brown 

! 


shade,  with  its  etched 
pattern  and  matt  copper  base,  shows  the  great  dec- 
orative beauty  of  Handel  electric  lamps.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  No.  6330  or  write  for  booklet. 

THE  HANDEL  CO. 

393  East  Main  Street,  Meriden,  Conn. 


KAIN^S  GIFTS 

are  full  of  beauty  and  originality 


' ^Serving  trays;  hand-hammered  copper  and  silver;  children's 
furniture;  wood  novelties;  hand-decorated  modeled  leather;  and 
many  other  handsome  articles  made  and  sold  by  Kain,  the 
ICraftsman. 

Mr.  Kain  also  sells  the  new  portable  service  wagon  and  tea 
ftable,  the  silent  efficient  helper. 

‘ »ln  selecting  your  gift  for  any  occasion  you  are  assured 
♦ pfawide  range  of  choice,  of  excellence,  originality 
f ,ind  distinction  by  consulting  my  illustrattd  book- 
Ut.  Write  for  it. 

All  articles  sold  by  Mr.  Kain 
are  Guaranteed  to  Satis/y — or 
Money  Back. 

CHAS.  N-  KAIN 


fi064  JetikliiA  Arcade  lildg. 
l*ltt»burgh.  Pa. 


/^^AllOAY/AV 


i V J Gives  tfie  EssentialTouch 


I 


IdESIGN  “DONATELLO”  IN  STONY  GRAY  FINISH 
‘One  of  many  artistic  pieces  in  our  collection  of  pottery 
ithat  will  g:ive  your  garden  charm  and  enhance  the 
Ibeauty  of  plants  in  the  house. 

iGalloway  Pottery  is everlastinghard burned  TerraCott a, 
made  in  a variety  offorms,includingVases,  Pots,  Boxes, 
I Bird  Ponts,Sun-dials,  Gazing  Globes  and  Benches. 


.Galiowa^  Terra  OdTta  Gd. 

' 3214  WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA 


ADIATOR  Heats,  heat  and  reheat  the  same 
old  oxygen  exhausted  air.  Air  heated  and 
reheated  over  and  over  again,  becomes  dead  air. 
Dead  air  is  literally  poisoned  air.  The  fact  that 
it  makes  you  feel  sluggish  and  laggy  is  the  very 
least  of  its  ails.  It’s  dowTiright  unhealthy. 

Kelsey  Health  Heat,  heats  with  heated  fresh 
air,  taken  directly  from  the  outside,  and  mixed 
with  just  the  right  amount  of  moisture.  It  will 
completely  change  the  air  in  every  room  four 
times  an  hour. 

It  abundantly  heats  and  ventilates  every  room 
alike,  no  matter  which  way  the  wind  blows. 

It  delivers  more  heat  on  less  coal,  than  any 
other  system — and  we  can  prove  it. 

Our  Booklet — Some  Saving  Sense  on  Heating, 
gets  right  down  to  facts  and  figures  on  the  heat- 
ing question.  Send  for  it. 

T' 

I WARM  AIR 

232  James  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Now  York 
103-P  Park  Avenae, 


HE 


JCelsev 

air  CEI7ERATOR  | 


Detroit 

95-P  Builders  Exchange 


Chicago 

2767-P  Lincoln  Avenae. 
Boston 

405-P  P.  0.  Sq.  Bldg. 


Attract  the  Birds 


designed  upon  humane  principles.  The  birds  bathe  in  water  from  to 
2 inches  deep  without  risk  of  drowning.  The  bath  empties  itself  every 
twenty*four  hours,  thereby  making  it  sanitary.  17  in.  across,  6 in.  high, 
weight  30  pounds.  Made  in  various  colors;  decorative,  artistic,  practical. 

Price,  $4.00.  F.  O.  B.  New  York. 

Same  bowl  on  pedestal:  total  height  39  inches.  $10.00  F.  O.  B.  N.  Y. 
Send  for  descriptive  price-list  of  window-boxes,  ftower-{>ots.  jardinieres, 
garden  benches,  etc. 

SHARONWARE  WORKSHOP,  82  L«in,ton  Are.,  New  York 


to  your  lawn  by 
giving  them  plenty 
of  water  for  bath- 
ing and  drinking 
in  a 


SHARONWARE 
BIRD  BATH 


PEONIES 

Fifteen  fine  named  Peonies  for  $2.50,  or  25  for  $5.00  all 
different  and  truly  labeled,  a chance  to  obtain  a fine  collection 
at  half  price,  comprising  such  varieties  as  Festiva  Maxima, 
Delachei,  Achillea,  Lady  L.  Bramwell,  Couronne  d’Or,  Pro- 
Ufica  Tricolor,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  and  various  other  fine  sorts. 
With  any  order  of  above  for  $5.00  I will  include  one  plant  of 
Baroness  Schroeder,  free.  I have  the  largest  stock  in  America 
of  Lady  Alexandra  Duff  (absolutely  true)  and  many  other  fine 
varieties.  Send  for  catalogue. 

W.  L.  GUMM,  Peony  Specialist 

Remington,  Indiana 


The  Xmas  Gift  Chest 


This 

Chest 

in  old 

Ivory 

Finish, 

Adam 

Period, 

Very 

New 


Free  Trial  Make  her  supremely  happy  at  Xmas. 

^ Save  money.  A gilt  of  refined  taste  that 

will  last  and  hold  you  ever  in  loving  memory.  A fam- 
ous Piedmont  Chest.  Always  daintily  fragrant.  Fav- 
ored in  the  finest  homes.  Protects  furs,  woolens,  and 
plumes  from  motlis,  mire,  dnst  and  dampness.  Choice 
of  75  exquisite  designs  on  15  days’  free  trial.  We  pay  the  freight.  Great 
new  catalogue  free.  IV’rite  to-day. 


Reduced  Fac- 
tory Prices. 
We  pay  the 
Freight- 


Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest  Co.,  Hept-  18,  Statesville,  N.  C. 


Salt  Mackerel 

CODFISH,  FRESH  LOBSTER 


FAMILIES  who  are  fond  of  FISH  can  be  supplied  DIRECT 
from  GLOUCESTER,  MASS.,  by  the  FRANK  E.  DAVIS 
COMPANY,  with  newly  caught,  KEEPABLE  OCEAN  FISH 
choicer  than  any  inland  dealer  could  possibly  furnish. 

We  sell  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSUMER  DIRECT  sending 
by  EXPRESS  RIGHT  TO  YOUR  HOME.  We  PREPAY 
express  on  all  orders  east  of  Kansas.  Our  fish  are  pure,  appe- 
tising and  economical  and  we  want  YOU  to  try  some,  pay- 
ment subject  to  your  approval. 

SALT  MACKEREL,  fat,  meaty,  juicy  fish,  are  delicious 
for  breakfast.  They  are  freshly  packed  in  brine  and  will  not 
spoil  on  your  hands. 

CODFISH,  as  we  salt  it,  is  white,  boneless,  and  ready  for 
instant  use.  It  makes  a substantial  meal,  a fine  change  from 
meat,  at  a much  lower  cost. 

FRESH  LOBSTER  is  the  best  thing  known  for  salads. 
Right  fresh  from  the  water,  our  lobsters  simply  are  Ixjiled  and 
packed  in  PARCHMENT-LINED  CANS.  They  come  to  you 
as  the  purest  and  safest  lobsters  you  can  buy  and  the  meat  is  as 
crisp  and  natural  as  if  you  took  it  from  the  shell  yourself. 

FRIED  CLAMS  is  a relishable,  hearty  dish,  that  your  whole 
family  will  enjoy.  No  other  flavor  is  just  like  that  of  clams, 
whether  fried  or  in  a chowder. 


FRESH  MACKEREL,  perfect  for  frying,  SHRIMP  to 
cream  on  toast,  CRABMEAT  for  Newburg  or  deviled,  SAL- 
MON ready  to  serve,  SARDINES  of  all  kinds,  TUNNY  for 
salad,  SANDWICH  FILLINGS  and  every  good  thing  packed 
here  or  abroad  you  can  get  direct  from  us  and  keep  right 
on  you  pantry  shelf  for  regular  or  emergency  use. 

With  every  order  we  send  BOOK  OF  RECIPES 
for  preparing  all  our  products.  Write  joiil.  Our 
list  tells  how  each  kind  of  fish  is  put  up,  with  Frank  E. 

the  delivered  price,  so  you  can  choose  Davis  Co. 

just  what  you  will  enjoy  most.  «r  i nn. 

Send  the  coupon  for  it  now^^^.-  Gloucester.  N^s'.': 

FRANK  E.  DAVIS  CO.  Please  send  me  your  latest 

85  Central  Wharf  Fish  Price  List. 

Gloucester, 

Mass.  Name 

Street 

City State 


Roo/ stained  with  Cabot's  Dark  Gray  Creosote  Stain:  JValls 
Jinished  with  Cabot's  Old  Virginia  White.  Waiter 
Boschen,  Architect,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

A Beautiful  Missouri  H ome 

built  on  the  graceful  Colonial  lines,  for  which 
the  architect  found  that  two  Cabot  products 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Shingle  Stains 
and  Old  Virginia  White 

were  most  appropriate  and  artistic.  The  roof  shingles  are  colored  and 
preserved  by  a dark  gray  stain  of  velvety  texture,  and  the  walls  have 
the  cool,  brilliant  “white-wash  white"  effect  that  no  paint  can  give. 
Cabot's  stains  have  been  used  all  over  the  world  for  thirty  years,  and 
are  standard. 

Vou  can  get  them  all  over  the  country.  Send  for 
stained  wood  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Manlg.Chemijli,  I Oliver  St..  Boston.  Mass. 
24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago.  523  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Advertisers  unll  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magazine  in  writing  and  we  will,  too 
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The  Wonderful  Mission 
of  the  Internal  Bath 

By  C.  G.  PERCIVAL,  M.D. 


DO  you  know  that  over  three  hundred  thou- 
sand Americans  are  at  the  present  time 
seeking  freedom  from  small,  as  well  as 
serious  ailments  by  thepracticeof  internal  bathing  ? 

Do  you  know  that  hosts  of  enlightened  physi- 
cians all  over  the  country,  as  well  as  osteopaths, 
physical  culturists,  etc.,  etc.,  are  recommending 
andrecognizingthis  practice  as  the  most  likely  way 
now  known  to  secure  and  preserve  perfect  health? 

1 here  are  the  best  of  logical  reasons  for  this 
practice  and  these  opinions,  and  these  reasons  will 
be  very  interesting  to  every  one. 

In  the  first  place,  every  physician  realizes  and 
agrees  that  95  per  cent,  of  human  illnesses  is 
caused  directly  or  indirectly  by  accumulated 
waste  in  the  colon;  this  is  bound  to  accumulate, 
because  we  of  to-day  neither  eat  the  kind  of  food 
nor  take  the  amount  of  exercise  which  nature 
demands  in  order  that  she  may  thoroughly 
eliminate  the  waste  unaided — 

That’s  the  reason  when  you  are  ill  the  physician 
always  gives  you  something  to  remove  this  ac- 
cumulation of  waste  before  commencing  to  treat 
your  specific  trouble. 

It’s  ten  to  one  that  no  specific  trouble  would 
have  developed  if  there  were  no  accumulation  of 
waste  in  the  colon — 

-And  that’s  the  reason  that  the  famous  Professor 
MetchnikofF,  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  scientists, 
has  boldly  and  specifically  stated  that  if  our  colons 
were  taken  awa-y  in  infancy,  the  length  of  our 
lives  would  be  increased  to  probably  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  \’ou  see,  this  waste  is  extremely 
poisonous,  and  as  the  blood  flows  through  the  walls 
of  the  colon  it  absorbs  thepoisons  andcarriesthem 
through  the  circulation — that’s  what  causes  auto- 
intoxication, with  all  its  perniciously  enervating 
and  weakening  results.  These  pull  down  our 
powers  of  resistance  and  render  us  subject  to 
almost  any  serious  complaint  which  may  be  pre- 
valent at  the  time.  And  the  worst  feature  of  it 
is  that  there  are  few  of  us  who  know  when  we  are 
auto-intoxicated. 

■ But  you  never  can  be  auto-intoxicated  if  you 
periodically  use  the  proper  kind  of  an  internal 
bath — that  is  sure. 

It  is  Nature’s  own  relief  and  corrector — just 
warm  water,  which,  used  in  the  right  way,  cleanses 
thecolon  thoroughly  its  entire  length  and  makes  and 
keeps  it  sweet,  clean  and  pure,  as  Nature  demands 
it  shall  be  for  the  entire  system  to  work  properly. 

The  following  enlightening  news  article  is 
quotW  from  the  New  York  4 imes; 

“What  may  lead  to  a remarkable  advance  in 
the  operative  treatment  of  certain  forms  of  tuber- 
culosis is  said  to  have  been  achieved  at  Guy’s 
Hospital.  Briefly,  the  operation  of  the  removal 
of  the  lower  intestine  has  been  applied  to  cases  of 
tuberculosis,  and  the  results  are  said  to  be  in 
every  way  satisfactory. 

“The  principle  of  the  treatment  is  the  removal 
of  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Recent  researches 
of  MetchnikoflF  and  others  have  led  doctors  to 
suppose  that  many  conditions  of  chronic  ill- 
health,  such  as  nervous  debility,  rheumatism,  and 
others  disorders,  are  due  to  poisoning  set  up  by 
unhealthy  conditions  in  the  large  intestine,  and  it 


has  even  been  suggested  that  the  lowering  of  the 
vitality  resulting  from  such  poisoning  is  favorable 
to  the  dev'elopment  of  cancer  and  tuberculosis. 

“At  Guy’s  Hospital  Sir  William  Arbuthnot 
Lane  decided  on  the  heroic  plan  of  removing  the 
diseased  organ.  A child  who  appeared  in  the 
final  stage  of  what  was  believed  to  be  an  incurable 
form  of  tubercular  joint  disease,  was  operated  on. 
The  lower  intestine,  with  the  exception  of  nine 
inches,  was  removed,  and  the  portion  left  was 
joined  to  the  smaller  intestine. 

“The  result  was  astonishing.  In  a week’s 
time  the  internal  organs  resumed  all  their  normal 
functions,  and  in  a few  weeks  the  patient  was 
apparently  in  perfect  health.” 

You  undoubtedly  know,  from  your  own  per- 
sonal experience,  how  dull  and  unfit  to  work  or 
think  properly  biliousness  and  many  other  ap- 
parently simple  troubles  make  you  feel.  And  you 
probably  know,  too,  that  these  irregularities,  all 
directly  traceable  to  accumulated  waste,  make 
you  really  sick  if  permitted  to  continue. 

You  also  probably  know  that  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  drugging  for  these  complaints  is  at 
best  only  partially  eflfective;  the  doses  must  be 
Increased  if  continued,  and  finally  they  cease  to 
be  effective  at  all. 

It  is  true  that  more  drugs  are  probably  used  for 
this  than  all  other  human  ills  combined,  which 
simply  goes  to  prove  how  universal  the  trouble 
caused  by  accumulated  waste  really  is — but  there 
is  not  a doubt  that  drugs  are  being  dropped  as 
internal  bathing  is  becoming  better  known — 

For  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive,  until  you  have 
had  the  experience  yourself,  what  a wonderful 
bracer  an  internal  bath  really  is;  taken  at  night, 
you  awake  in  the  morning  with  a feeling  of  light- 
ness and  buoyancy  that  can  not  be  described — 
you  are  absolutely  clean,  everything  is  working 
in  perfect  accord,  your  appetite  is  better,  your 
brain  is  clearer,  and  you  feel  full  of  vim  and  con- 
fidence for  the  day’s  duties. 

There  isnothingnewaboutinternalbaths  except 
the  way  of  administering  them.  Some  years  ago 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Tyrrell,  of  New  York,  was  so  mir- 
aculously benefited  by  faithfullyusing  the  method 
then  in  vogue  that  he  made  internal  baths  his 
special  study  and  improved  materially  in  adminis- 
tering the  bath  and  in  getting  the  result  desired. 

This  perfected  bath  he  called  the  “J.  B.  L.” 
Cascade,  and  it  is  the  one  which  has  so  quickly 
popularized  and  recommended  itself  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  are  to-day  using  it. 

Dr.  Tyrrell,  in  his  practice  and  researches,  dis- 
covered many  unique  and  interesting  facts  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject;  these  he  has  collected 
in  a little  book,  “The  What,  the  Why,  the  Way  of 
Internal  Bathing,”  which  will  be  sent  free  on  re- 
quest if  you  address  Charles  A.  Tyrrell,  M.D.,  134 
West  65th  Street,  New  York  City,  and  mention 
having  read  this  in  the  Garden  Magazine. 

This  book  tells  us  facts  that  we  never  knew  about 
ourselves  before,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  every 
one  who  has  an  interest  in  his  or  her  own  physical 
well-being,  or  that  of  thefamily  will  bevery  greatly 
instructed  and  enlightened  by  reading  this  carefully 
prepared  and  scientifically  correct  little  book. 


Time  Savers  for  the  Housekeeper 

There  is  no  truer  axiom  than,  “Tis  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  good ’’and  it  is  particularly  apt 
in  regard  to  the  swift  pace  that  modern  life  de- 
mands of  us.  Even  its  most  bitter  critics  will  admit  that 
this  very  swiftness  is  responsible  for  many  innovations 
and  inventions  that  have  lifted  the  drudgery  from  the 
business  of  living,  thereby  saving  energy  as  well  as  time 
for  other  business.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  articles 
for  household  use.  For  example,  consider  the  many 
electrical  devices 
whose  very  use 
prove  a joy  and 
especially  in 
houses  where 
service  is  limited. 

There  is  no 
need  to  mention 
the  better  known 
articles;  such  as 
toasters,  percol- 
ators, etc.,  but 
how  many  people 
realize  the  im- 
mense saving  in 
time  and  break- 
age that  is  gained 
by  using  an  elec- 
tricplatewarmer. 

Thisdrumshaped 
friend  of  tbe  family  is  of  nickel,  small  enough  to  i 
find  a place  on  the  table  yet  large  enough  to  hold  a 1 
dozen  plates  at  one  time.  Imagine  the  satisfaction  i 
of  having  at  hand  on  a cold  winter’s  morning  a half! 
dozen  hot  plates  and  porridge  bowls.  i 

While  not  new,  one  of  the  best  time  and  labor  savers 

on  the  market  are  j 

^ the  aluminum  I 

measu  ring 
spoons,  a group 
of  which  are 
shown  here,  with- 
out which  no 
modern  kitchen 
is  complete.  No 
guessing  at  the . 
amount  of  an 
ingredient  that 
will  make  or  mar 
a recipe  since  five 
sizes  are  those 
most  frequently 
called  for.  So 
satisfactory  are 
all  these  spoons 
that  one  enter- 
prising firm  has 
packed  them  into 
a special  box  in- 
scribed with  a 

clever  little  verse  and  sells  them  at  30  cents. 

Decorative  as  well  as  useful  are  the  carved  walnut 
bellows,  19"  tall,  with  brass  nozzle,  selling  at  $14, 
and  19"  hearth  brush  of  fine  pig  bristles  priced  $10  that 
are  pictured  here.  There  are  to  be  had  also  plainer 
ones  that  with  a three  letter  monogram  on  the  bellows 
and  one  letter  on  brush  cost  $\z  and  $5  respectively. 
These  are  22"  tall. 

In  point  of  space  saving  as  well  as  convenience  this 
folding  muffin  stand  is  to  be  commended.  Of  Cuban 
Mahogany  in  a dull  wax  finish  it  costs  but  $13.50. 
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Flower  Beds  Need  Protection 

Leaves  and  brush  make  an  ideal  cold-weather  covering  for 
bulbs  and  flowers.  To  keep  this  covering  from  being  blown 
away  by  wintry  winds,  from  littering  the  lawn  and  leaving 
the  bulbs  exposed  to  the  cold,  surround  the  beds  with 


Lawn  and  Flower  Bed  Guards 


They  will  afldrd  protection  the  whole  year  round,  warding  off 
the  ravages  of  small  animals  and  enhancing  the  appearance  of 
the  bed  when  the  flowers  bloom.  They  are  heavily  galvanized 
to  prevent  rust  and  will  last  for  years. 

Other  hemte-and-g^ounds  beautijiers  are  Excelsior  Rust  Proof 
Trellises,  Trellis  Arches,  Tree  Guards  and  Fence.  Ashyour  hard' 
v/are  dealer  for  the  Excelsior  line  and  write  us  for  catalo^te  B. 


Just  What  You  Want  for  an  Up-to-Date  Movable  Poultry  Yard  | 


“BUFFALO”  PORT- 
ABLE POULTRY 
RUNWAYS  are  neat 
and  easy  to  handle  and 
erect;  simply  push  legs 
into  ground.  Made  from 
ij  inch  diamond  mesh, 
heavy  galvanized  wire 
fabric  and  galvanized  enlarged  view 

round  iron  frames  with 

I inch  galvanized  Hexagon  Netting  along  bottom,  12 
inches  high,  strong  and  durable,  last  a life  time.  Can 
be  moved  to  other  locations  at  will.  Greatest  thing  on 
the  market  for  young  chicks  or  duckling  runways  or  can 
be  used  for  grown  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  etc.,  and  make 
any  size  yard  you  wish. 


SHOWING  "BCFFALO”  PORTABLE  POULTRY  RUNWAYS 
LN  USE 


Standard  size  sections  as  follows: 

7'  long  X 5'  high  (six  sections  or  more) 

2'6"  “ X 5'  " gate  (six  sections  or  more) 

8'  “ X 2'  “ (six  sections  or  more) 

6'  " X 2'  “ (six  sections  or  more) 

Above  prices  effective  September  1st,  1916.  F.  0.  B.  Buffalo 


Price,  each  section 

. $3.25 

1.50 
1.75 
1.50 


Special  sizes  made  to  order  on  short  notice.  A special  discount  of  10  % will  be  allowed  from  the  above  prices  for  orders 
consisting  of  10  sections  or  more.  Sizes  mentioned  above  can  be  shipped  from  stock  immediately.  Send  money 
order,  check.  New  York  draft  or  currency  by  registered  mail  and  we  will  send  you  one  of  the  greatest  articles  in 
existence  for  poultry  or  dog  kennel  purposes. 

Place  a trial  order  to-day,  we  know  you  will  be  well  pleased 


BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  CO.,  (sch«ur"'lon.)  467  Terrace,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WRIGHT  WIRE  CO.  Worcester,  Mass. 


Beautify  Furniture 

Protect  Floor  and  Floor  Coverings 
from  injury  by  using 

Glass  Onward  Sliding 
Furniture  Shoe 
in  place  of  casters. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you 
write  us. 

ONWARD  MFG.  CO. 

MENASHA,  WIS.  DEPT.  T 


Dutch  Bulbs 

We  have  just  received  from  our  Hol- 
land Nurseries,  a full  supply  of 

Darwin  and  Early  Tulips,  Hyacinths, 
Narcissi,  Crocuses,  etc. 

of  exceptionally  fine  quality.  Order  early 
while  assortment  is  complete. 

Peonies 

Phlox  Iris 

in  strong  clumps  and  choice  varieties 
direct  from  our  Deerfield  Nursery. 

IT  IS  PLANTING  TIME  NOW. 

Send  today  for  our  catalogue. 

Franken  Bros.  Deerfield,  111. 


FP  KIPUNG  Ft 

Master  War  Correspondent 

' “Few  writers  are  better  equipped  to  write  about  the  war,  and  not 
one  of  them  has  his  genius.  He  has  made  the  new  conditions  of 
i warfare  live  so  that  the  man  who  does  not  fight  shall  know  all 
about  it.” — London  To-Day. 

Have  you  read  hU  only  two  books  on  the  war? 

Fringes  of  the  Fleet 

France  at  War 

Each,  net  60  cents*  All  Bookstores 
DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  & COMPANY 
Garden  City  New  York 


Indoor  Closet 


More  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

Eliminates  the  out-door  privy, 
open  vault  and  cesspool,  which  are 
breeding  places  for  germs.  Have 

a warm,  sanitary,  odorless  toilet  right  in 
your  house.  No  going  out  in  cold  weather. 
A boon  to  invalids.  Endorsed  by  State 
Boards  of  Health. 


ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 
The  germs  are  killed  by  a chemical  process  in  water  in  the  container, 
which  you  empty  once  a montli.  Absolutely  no  odor.  No  more 
trouble  to  empty  than  ashes.  Closet  absolutely  guaranteed.  Write  for 
full  description  and  price. 

ROWE  SANITARY  MFG.  CO.,  1094A  Rowe  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ask  about  the  Ro-San  Washstand — Hot  and  Cold  Running  Water 
Without  Plumbing 


Underground  Garbage  Receiver 

Keeps  your  garbage  ont  of  sight  in  the  ground,  away 
from  stray  cats,dogs  and  typhoid  Hy.  It  pays  to  look  us  up. 

Sold  direct.  Send  for  circular 

Look  for  our  Trade  Marks 
C.  H.  Stephenson.  Mfr.  40  Farrar  St.,  Lynn, 


Lvmu  wukt$ 


HORSFORD’S 

Cold  Weather  Plants 


Anew  Perennial  Canterbury 

Bell  which  bears  an  abundance 


of  pale  lavender-blue  flowers;  a most 
promising  novelty  on  account  of 
its  beauty,  hardiness  and  vigorous 
growth.  My  spring  and  fall  lists 
offer  the  best  plants  for  cold  climates. 
About  a thousand  kinds,  Old-Fashioned 
Flowers,' BULBS  FOR  FALL  PLANT- 
ING, Lilies,  mostly'  fresh  from  beds,  \Vild 
Flowers,  Shrubs,  Trees,  Vines  and  HARDY 
FRUIT  STOCK.  Write  now  for 
catalogue  N. 

F.  H.  HORSFORD,  Charlotte,  Vermont 


>bur  Country  Home 
hristmas  Card 


Prepare  for  Christmas  with  these 
individual  Christmas  cards. 
Orders  should  be  placed  now. 

Deliveries  December  first  or 
sooner.  Price  $12  per  hundred 
up.  Full  particulars  with  sped- 
■ men  sent  on  request  with 
m banking  reference. 

/DUTTON’S 

/ 681  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Ibuuu 

IHnnn 


Now  is  The  Time  for  Gar- 
den and  House 


Improvements 


“Pergolas,”  Lattice 
Fences,  Garden  Houses 
and  Arbors 


“Catalogue  H-29”  tells 
all  about  ’em.  When 
writing  enclose  loc.  and 
ask  for  Catalogue  H-29. 


HARTMANN  - SANDERS  COMPANY 

Factor})  and  Main  Office: 

Elston  and  Webster  Avenue,  CHICAGO 

New  York  Office:  6 East  39th  St.,  New  York  City 
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In  this  department 
goods  through  the 
the  same  as  words, 
be  in  our  office  Oct. 


are  published  announcements  of  firms  offering  goods  or  service  of  definite  interest  to  garden  enthusiasts.  This  department  is  also  open  to  any  of  our  subscribers  who  may  wish  to  buy  sell  or  exchange 
use  of  announcements  herein.  The  rate  is  five  cents  a word  (average  eight  words  to  the  line),  payable  in  advance.  The  name  and  address  is  counted  as  part  of  the  advertisement-  initials  or  figures  count 
Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  loth  of  the  month  preceding  date  of  issue  to  appear  in  the  edition  dated  the  following  month— Thus  copy  for  the  classified  department  of  the  November  edition  must 
loth.  No  display  type  allowed  other  than  capitals  on  first  hne.  Smallest  advertisement  accepted,  $t.oo.  Address  Classi/ied  Advertising  Department,  The  Garden  Magazine  Garden  City  New  York 


PEONIES 


PLANTS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 


PLANTS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK  {Continued) 


PEONIES.  Strong  plants,  Mons.  Jules  Elie,  Rubra  Superba,  each 
6oc.;  do2.,  $6.00.  Albert  Crousse.  Emilie  Gaille,  Model  de  Perfec- 
tion, Livingstone.  Eugene  Verdier,  each,  50c.;  doz.,  $5.00.  Felix 
Crousse,  Mme.  Leonie  Calot,  Mad.  de  V'erneville,  40c.:  doz.,  $4.00. 
Meissonier,  L.  Van  Houtte.  Mad.  Lebon,  Festiva  Maxima,  Duchess 
de  Nemours,  each,  25c.;  doz.,  $2.00.  Four  finest  German  irises  in 
cultivation,  immense  flowers,  finest  shades.  Pallida  Dalmatica,  uni- 
form pale  blue,  20c.;  doz.,  $2.00.  Tamerlane,  light  blue  and  pur- 
ple. 20c.;  doz.,  $2.00.  Isolene,  rose  and  brown,  20c  ; doz.,  $2. 00. 
Iris  King,  yellow  and  brown,  20c.;  doz.,  $2.00.  All  kinds  of  peren- 
nial plants  and  seeds  of  our  own  growing,  pansy,  viola,  etc.  Write 
for  our  list.  Ask  your  florist,  he  knows  us.  Ralph  E.  Huntington, 
Painesville,  Ohio. 


THE  WORLD’S  BEST  PEONIES.  Fifteen  fine  named  Peonies 
for  $2.50,  or  25  for  $5.00  all  different  and  truly  labeled,  a chance  to 
obtain  a fine  collection  at  half  price,  comprising  such  varieties  as 
Festiva  maxima.  Delachei,  Achillea,  Lady  L.  Bramwell,  Couronne 
d’Or,  Prolifica,  Tricolor,  Louis  Van  Houtte.  and  various  other  fine 
sorts.  With  any  order  of  above  for  $5.00  I will  include  one  plant 
of  Baroness  Schroeder,  free,  I have  the  largest  stock  in  America  of 
Lady  Alexandra  Duff  (absolutely  true)  and  many  other  fine  varie- 
ties. Send  for  catalogue.  W.  L.  Gumm,  Peony  Specialist,  Rem- 
ington, Indiana. 


PEONIES.  One  of  the  finest  collections  in  the  U.  S.  Fine  stock 
of  Brand’s  new  prize  winning  seedlings  and  the  best  French  varieties, 
also  large  stock  of  all  the  standard  varieties,  and  can  furnish  any 
size  desired.  We  have  a few  bargains  in  collections.  AU  stock 
guaranteed  true  to  name  and  descriptions.  Catalogue  now  ready. 
G.  B.  Babcock,  R.F.D.  No.  80,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


PEONIES.  Adolphe  Rousseau,  $1.50;  Aurore,  $1.00;  Avalanche, 
$1.50;  Baroness  Schroeder.  $1.00;  La  Rosiere,  50c.;  Marie  Lemoine, 
Soc;  Mons.  Martin  Cahuzac,  $3.00;  Mr.  Manning,  75c;  Petite  Re- 
nee, 75c;  Simonne  Chevalier,  $1.50;  Odette,  $1.50;  Germanic  Bigot, 
Si  .50.  These  12  rare  plants  for  $12.00.  H.  F.  Chase,  Andover,  Mass. 


PEONIES.  I am  offering  my  private  collection  of  48  varieties  of 
fine  Peonies,  950  plants  in  all,  these  were  selected  for  me  some 
years  ago  by  one  of  the  former  Presidents  of  the  American  Peony 
Association.  The  price  will  interest  you.  All  2 and  3 year  bloom- 
ing clumps.  Erith  N.  Shoup,  The  Gardens,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


ALPINES,  ROCK  PLANTS,  Shrubs  and  Flowers;  rfatives  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  kinds  adapted  to  gardens  and  hardy.  Cat- 
alogue with  cultural  and  other  information  free.^  Special  value 
offering  to  introduce:  twenty  (20)  flowering  size  native  plants  in 
six  choice  kinds,  including  Columbine,  Anemone,  Delphinium,  Sand 
Lily,  Iris  and  Cactus,  delivered  prepaid  for  $1.00.  Besides  native 
plants  we  grow  all  the  best  ornamentals  for  the  Northwest;  40-page 
catalogue  free;  ask  for  both  catalogues.  Rockmont  Nursery, 
Boulder,  Colorado. 


ERICAS.  Young  stock  for  growing  on.  strong  and  well  rooted 
plants  out  of  2\  inch  pots.  Fragrans  Melanthera  $10  per  100, 
Regerminans,  $10  per  loo,  Cupressna,  $15  per  100,  Gracilus  Aut- 
umnalis,  $10  per  roo.  Persoluta  Rosea,  $10  per  100,  Persoluta  Alba, 
$10  per  100,  Globularia,  $10  per  100,  President  Carnot,  $15  per 
100,  President  Faure,  $15  per  100,  Ventricosa  Rosea,  $15  per  100, 
Cash  with  order  please.  Anton  Schultheis,  316-igth  Street,  College 
Point,  N.  Y, 


HARDY  PERENNIALS,  strong  plants,  $1.00  per  dozen.  Golden 
Glow.  Coreopsis,  Hollyhock,  Gailardia,  Columbines,  Larkspur, 
German  Iris,  Shasta  Daisy,  Garden  Pinks,  Mallows,  Crysanthemum, 
Baltonia,  Oriental  Poppy,  Fox  Glove,  Hardy  Sunflower.  Suburban 
Seed  Co.,  La  Grange,  111. 


DOG  TOOTH  VIOLETS — Exquisite,  brilliant,  yellow  spring 
flowers.  Plant  in  your  lawn.  They  will  multiply  and  be  an  annual 
delight.  100  bulbs  by  mail  for  $1.00.  Also  Solomon’s  Seal  and  other 
woodsy  things.  E.  S.  Fansler,  Noroton  Heights,  Conn. 


PHLOX  in  great  variety  at  reasonable  price.  Special  offer  on 
Peachblow,  one  of  the  finest  pinks  known,  $1.50  p>er  dozen,  $10.00 
per  hundred  for  extra  large  clumps.  Our  64  page  catalogue  free. 
Rosedale  Nurseries.  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


HYDRANGEAS,  POTGROWN,  one  year  old;  varieties  as  Mme. 
Riveraine,  General  de  Vibraye,  Radiant,  Mme.  Hamard,  Bouquet 
Rose,  Lily  Mouillere,  8 to  10  flowering  branches,  $25  per  100,  $4 
per  doz.  Mme.  Mouillere  and  Avalanche,  7 and  8 in.  pots,  $12- 
18  per  doz.  Otaska  for  garden  planting  in  10,  ii,  12  in.  pots,  $i8- 
24-30  per  doz.  Get  shipped  out  of  pots.  Cash  with  order  please. 
Anton  Schultheis,  3i6-iQth  St.,  College  Point,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS.  ROCKY  MT.  WILD  FLOWERS.  We  will  send  twelve 
beautiful  varieties,  postpaid,  for  one  dollar.  Fernwood  Nursery 
Co,,  Ovando,  Mont.  ^ 


FRUITS  AND  ORNAMENTAL  Shrubbery  and  Perennial  Plants 
Large  supply  and  assortment.  Excellent  roots.  Our  41st  year! 
Catalogue  free.  Lewis  Roesch,  Fredonia,  N.  Y'. 


OREGON  GIANT  SWORD  FERN— three  to  four  feet  high.  $2 
to  $3  each,  postpaid.  Mount  Hood  Lily  Gardens,  515  Bristol  St., 
Portland,  Oregon. 


FOR  S.YLE — Eight  magnificent  box-w’ood  bushes — five  to  six  feet 
in  height.  Photos  furnished.  Mrs.  Geo.  Wills,  Fallston,  Md. 


KING’S  HARDY  OLD  FASHIONED  FLOWERS.  See  display 
advertisement  on  page  109.  W.  E.  King,  Little  Silver,  N.  J, 


SEEDS  AND  BULBS 


A special  price  of  $1.25  a hundred  prepaid  to  dispose  of  surplus 
gladiolus  bulbs.  This  mixture  covers  all  colors  and  includes  many 
giant  flowered  kinds.  It  has  pleased  every  customer  so  far.  Two- 
year  plants  of  Gold  Medal  larkspurs  $1.00  a dozen.  Five  peonies 
all  different  for  $1.00.  Paul  Ward,  Plant  Specialist,  Hillsdale, 
Michigan. 


DARWIN  TULIPS  OF  “SEMPER  FER.YX”  QUALITY-We 
specialize  on  bulbs  of  these  superb  spring-flowering  plants.  Plant 
now.  Assortment  of  finest  varieties,  30c  per  dozen,  $1.50  per  100, 
postpaid.  H.  S.  Tillotson,  5904  Ellsworth  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


LAST  CALL — Finest  Varieties  Darwin  Tulip  bulbs,  only  $1.50  per 
hundred.  Order  and  plant  now.  Order  gladiolus  bulbs  now.  Bes. 
varieties  Sumner  Perkins,  Danvers,  Mass. 


TULIPS  AND  NARCISSI.  100  Mixed  Late  Tulips,  or  100 
Mixed  Narcissi,  or  50  of  each,  or  80  Mixed  Darwin  Tulips,  post- 
paid for  one  dollar,  Oronogo  Flower  Gardens,  Carthage,  Mo. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  GARDEN  ENTHUSIAST 


PEONIES — Red,  white  or  pink — order  now  for  Fall  deliveiy,  35 
cents  each,  $3.50  dozen.  State  colors  wanted.  The  Carmichael 
Orchards,  Shannock,  R.  1. 


OBERLIN’S  PEONY  GARDENS  Fine  and  popular  varieties. 
Order  your  roots  for  Fall  planting.  Ask  for  Catalogue  B,  Sinking 
Spring,  Pa. 


PRIZE  WINNING  PEONIES  in  great  variety  at  reasonable  prices. 
Catalogue.  S.  G.  Harris,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


CLIMBING  ROSES  a specialty;  all  the  new,  rare,  and  choice, 
varieties;  Silver  Medal,  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  July  i. 
Write  for  list.  A.  J.  Fish,  598  Pleasant  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


SURPLUS  STOCK  FROM  PRIVATE  GARDEN.  Unusual  variety 
of  rock  plants,  new  perennials  and  old  fashioned  plants.  Prices 
moderate.  Send  for  list.  L.  B.  Wilder,  Pomona,  N.  Y. 


PANSIES.  Extra  fine  Giant  flowering,  strong  plants  for  winter 
blooming  or  planting  in  frames,  75c  per  100,  $3.50  per  1000,  prepaid 
with  Pansy  culture  booklet.  Edward  Wallis,  Berlin,  N.  J. 


“HOME  VEGETABLE  [GARDEN”  BY  ADOLPH  KRUHM- 
Written  especially  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  home  gardener.  K 
dependable  guide  to  best  varieties  for  different  purposes.  Written 
so  everybody  can  understand  it.  Beautifully  printed,  with  2.^  full- 
page  illustrations.  Author’s  autographed  copies,  $i  00  postpaid. 
Send  to-day.  Adolph  Kruhm,  Queens,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


“HOW  TO  GROW  ROSES” — Libras  Edition;  121  pages — 16  in 
natural  colors.  Not  a catalogue.  Price  $1,  refunded  on  $5  order 
for  plants.  The  Conard  & Jones  Co.,  Box  24,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


GARDEN  LECTURERS 


PETS 


MR.  ROBERT  PYLE — the  well-known  Garden  Lecturer  and 
Rosarian  invites  correspondence  from  garden  lovers  and  societies. 
Subject  — “The  American  Rose  Garden”  illustrated  with  finely 
colored  lantern  slides.  Address:  West  Grove,  Pa. 


GLASS  CUTTERS 


“RED  DEVIL”  glass  cutter,  improved  type.  Best  for  greenhouse 
glass.  Saves  glass,  labor,  expense.  Sample  10  cts.  Booklet  free. 
Smith  & Hemenway  Co.,  77  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City. 


INSECTICIDES  AND  FUNGICIDES 


HAMMOND’S  SLUG-SHOT— thoroughly  reliable  in  killing  Cur- 
rant Worms,  Potato  Bugs,  Cabbage  Worms,  etc.  Sold  by  Seeds 
Dealers.  Circular  free.  Benjamin  Hammond,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 


IRISES 


TO  GET  ACQUAINTED  Twelve  choice  Iris  postpaid  for  one 
dollar.  Darius.  Dr.  Bernice,  La  Tendresse,  Pallido  Dalmatica,  Queen 
of  May.  Mrs.  H.  Darwin,  &c.  Send  for  list  of  Iris  and  Peonies. 
George  N.  Smith,  Wellesley  Hilb,  Mass. 


IRISES.  Ten  choice  varieties,  including  Florentina,  Flavescens, 
Black  Prince,  Gazelle,  Madame  Chereau  and  Pallida  Dalmatica, 
delivered  postpaid  for  one  dollar.  Order  now.  Oronogo  Flower 
Gardens,  Carthage,  Mo. 


HELP  WANTED 


CANVASSERS  WANTED— to  solicit  orders  for  trees  and  shrub- 
bery. Salary  or  commission  payable  weekly.  Year  ’round  employ- 
ment. Perry  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Established  21  years. 


LEWIS  & VALENTINE  COMPANY — the  largest  organization 
in  America  for  tree  moving  and  general  landscape  work,  is  gradually 
accumulating  the  smartest  men  in  America  for  their  work,  and  are 
constantly  looking  for  expert  gardeners,  preferably  young  men  who 
understand  some  special  part  of  landscape  work.  They  pay  the 
highest  salaries  to  hustlers.  If  you  are  at  all  dissipated,  dishonest, 
lazy  or  incompetent,  please  do  not  communicate  with  them— they 
want  men  capable  ol  the  finest  work,  who  can  maintain  their  high 
standard  of  workmanship.  Lewis  & Valentine  Company,  Land- 
scape Contractors  & Nurserymen,  Roslyn,  L.  I.  Telephone  Roslyn, 
256-257. 


This  Department 
Is  Planned  To  Be 
Of  Service  To  You 

In  a magazine  like  this,  reaching 
many  thousands  of  enthusiastic  gar- 
den lovers,  there  is  a definite  place 
for  a classified  directory  that  will 
assist  the  reader  to  discover  sources  of 
supply  for  the  numerous  items  which 
go  to  make  up  the  completeness  of 
their  gardens. 

We  hope  the  readers  will  find  the 
announcements  here,  as  in  the  other 
advertising  pages,  of  definite  news 
value  and  immediate  interest. 

If  you  have  any  ideas  for  its  exten- 
sion or  improvement,.we  will  be  thank- 
ful if  you  will  tell  us  about  them. 

THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE 

Advertising  tMianager 

11  We»t  32d  Street  New  York 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  A GOOD  LIVING  in  your  back  yard  raising 
Belgian  hares.  Particulars  and  price  list  of  all  breeds,  to  cents.  W. 
G.  Thorson,  Aurora,  Colo. 


PHOTOPLAYS 


WRITE  PHOTOPLAYS,  Short  Stories.  Poems;  $ro  to  $300  each. 
No  correspondence  course.  Details  free.  Atlas  Publishing  Co., 
429,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ATTENTION— Bookstores,  Cigarstores,  Newsdealers.  Gold  and 
silver  coins,  bank  bills  and  war  currencies  of  old  Mexico.  $1000.00 
Villa  Currency,  $5.00;  $100.00  Carranza,  $5.00.  Popular  and  at- 
tractive for  collections  and  as  souvenirs.  Prices  coins  and  other 
currencies  upon  request.  Old  Mexico  Export  Co.,  Mills  Building, 
El  Paso,  Texas. 


PIPE-THREADING— Bulldog  Die-Stocks,  ideal  for  green-houses 
and  country  estates.  Adjustable  dies,  self-centering  guides,  no 
resetting.  No.  loi,  J"  to  J";  No.  102,  i"  to  i}";  No.  104,  J"  to 
2".  Catalogue  free.  The  Oster  Mfg.  Co.,  2086  East  first  St., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


MEN— WOMEN  WANTED  EVERYWHERE.  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment jobs.  $73.00  to  $150.00  month.  V'acations.  Common  educa- 
tion sufficient.  Write  immediately  for  free  list  of  positions  now 
obtainable.  Franklin  Institute.  Dep’t  Or  13,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  PAPER — 44-124  page  periodical,  up  to  date,  tells  all 
you  want  to  know  about  care  and  management  of  poultry,  for  pleas- 
ure or  profit;  four  months  for  10  cents.  Poultry  Advocate, 
Dept.  217,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

SALAD  SECRETS.  100  recipes.  Brief  but  complete.  15c  by 
mail,  roo  Meatless  recipes  15c.  50  Sandwich  recipes  15c.  All 

tffiee  30c.  B.  K.  Briggs,  4Sfi  Fourth  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

JAPANESE  TEA  GARDEN  AND  ROCKERY  made  most  unique 
and  artistic  in  short  time,  in  any  part  of  U.  S.  or  Canada.  T.  R. 
Otsuka,  300  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

FLORIST  POTS,  Hanging  Baskets,  Lawn  Vases,  Porch  Pots  and 
Moss  Aztec  ware.  Try  our  line.  Ask  for  catalogue.  The  Peters 
Si  Reed  Pottery  Co.,  South  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


Is  Your  Yard 
Part  of  Your  Home?  '^ 

DON’T  you  think  your  lawn  would  seem 
more  like  home  if  it  were  tastefully 
planted  with  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees  ? 

We  will  gladly  offer  you  suggestions  for 
beautifying  your  grounds — absolutely  free 
of  charge.  Simply  write  us  for  directions. 

We  will  send  you  by  return  mail  printed 
forms  to  be  filled  out.  Skilled  landscape 
artists  will  then  plan  you  a beautiful  home 
and  send  the  suggestions  free.  If  you  ap- 
prove, one  of  our  expert  plantsmen  will 
call  on  you  personally  to  study  your  yards 
and  discuss  further  details. 

Sixty  years  of  constant  endeavor  have  so 
perfected  our  stock  of  fruit  and  flowering 
frees,  shrubs  and  flowers,  that  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  guarantee  you  satisfaction,  re- 
gardless of  locality.  Any  size  yard  or 
ground,  no  matter  how  complicated,  can 
easily  be  made  a home  of  beauty.  Simply 
give  ns  a chance  to  prove  that  we  can  make 
your  yard  individual  and  attractive. 

Oar  catalog  i*  full  of  all  that  la 
needed  for  orchard  or  lawn.  It 
can  be  had  by  requeet. 

HCX)PES,  BRO.  & THOMAS  CO. 

Dept.  H,  Weat  Cheater,  Pa. 

EataUbhed  1853  800  Acrea 

Phifaulelphift  OfHce : 

2Z2-3^5*  Stephen  Girard  Bld«, 


Bobbink  S Atkins 


Nature  does  her  planting  in  the  Autumn.  Weather,  soil  and  labor  conditions  are 
best  at  this  season.  Trees  and  plants  firmly  established  now  start  to  grow  with  the 
first  touch  of  Spring.  You  save  time  and  secure  better  results — Copy  Noturt, 
Plant  in  the  Autumn. 


Home  Grown  Roses 

350,000  bushes,  all  desirable  varieties  for  every  field  of  planting. 

Evergreens  Shade  Trees 

Flowering  Shrubs 
Hardy  Old-Fashioned  Flowers 
Peonies  and  Iris 
Spring  Flowering  Bulbs 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  25  and  Autumn  Bulb  Catalogue. 
Visit  our  Nurseries 

Rutherford.  New  Jersey 


The  Garden  Magazine 

Has  Established  for  the  Free  Use  of  its  Readers  a 

House  Decorating  and  Furnishing 
Readers’  Service  Department 

in  charge  of 

MR  JAMES  COLLIER  MARSHALL 
Expert  Decorator 

Mr.  Marshaii  has  designed  and  superintended  the  decoration 
and  furnishing  of  hundreds  of  the  finest  homes  in  this  country. 

Let  Him  Solve  Y our  Decorating  Problems 


—Visualize  Your  Garden— 

with  the 

Book  of  Garden  Plans 

By  Stephen  F.  Hamblin 

Oj  the  School  of  Landscape  Architecture,  Harvard  University 

This  book  shows  how  problems 
similar  to  yours  would  be  solved  by 
a landscape  architect. 

Contains  blue-prints,  plans  and 
photographs  with  directions  and 
planting  lists. 

Practical  information  concerning 
trees,  plants,  shrubs,  vines,  etc.,  cost 
estimates,  time  for  planting  and 
other  details.  20  Blue  Print  Plans. 
32  pages  of  illustrations.  Net,  $2.00. 


Is  yours 

A back-yard  garden  ? 
A' small  country  place  ? 
A large  country  place  ? 
An  estate  ? 


Mr.  Marshall  will  give  advice  and  suggestions  to  readers  of  GARDEN 
MAQAZINE  without  charge.-  Any  problem  connected  with  home 
decoration — color  schemes,  hangings,  draperies,  floor  coverings,  inte- 
rior arrangements,  ceramics,  art  objects  and  laces,  will  receive  Mr. 
Marshall's  personal  attention.  Long  acquaintance  with  the  sources  of 
supply  in  this  country  and  abroad  enables  Mr.  Marshall  to  make,  if 
desired,  judicious  selections  and  to  obtain  offers  at  most  favorable 
prices.  Rough  sketches  will  he  submitted  when  necessary. 

Address  inquiries  to 

THE  GARDEN  HOME 
Care  of  THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE 
1 1 WEST  32nd  ST.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  Farm 
Mortgage 
H andbook 

By  Kingman  Nott  Robins 

Because  of  Mr.  Robinses  many  years*  con- 
nection with  the  Associated  Mortgage  In- 
vestors, Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  The  Farm 
Mortgage  Bankers’  Ass’n  of  America,  and 
because  of  his  profound  knowledge  of  his 
subject,  this  hook  is  of  especial  value  to  in- 
vestors seeking  information  regarding  in- 
vestments in  farm  mortgages. 

Questions  of  rural  credits,  best  practices  of 
institutions  functioning  in  this  field,  methods 
of  standardizing  rural  credit  conditions,  etc., 
are  comprehensively  discussed.  Cloth  bound, 
204  pages  and  appendix.  Net,  $1.25. 


How  To 
Make  Friends 
With  Birds 

By  Niel  Morrow  Ladd 

President  of  the  Greenwich  Bird  Protective 
Society.  Member  qf  the  Linnaean  Society 

Tells  what  to  do  to  make  one’s  home 
grounds  attractive  to  bird  life.  Assists  bird- 
lovers  to  conserve  and  increase  the  remnant 
of  our  bird  life  and  at  tfie  same  time  secure 
the  enjoyment  of  a fascinating  pastime 

Many  black  and  white  illustratiuns  and  B 
in  color.  Pocket  Size,  (uniform  with  the 
Pocket  Nature  Guides  series).  Cloth,  Net, 
$1.00.  Leather,  Net,  $1.25. 

(Published*Oct.  2n<l) 


larden  City  DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  & CO.  New  York 


This  intensely  human  picture 
stands  for  all  that  is  best  in  music 

It  is  a picture  with  a message — a living 
message  of  absolute  fidelity. 

“His  Master’s  Voice”  is  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  the  highest  attainments  in  the 
musical  art;  with  the  exquisite  renditions  of 
the  world’s  greatest  artists;  with  the  world’s 
best  music  in  the  home. 

It  is  the  exclusive  trademark  of  the  Victor 
Company.  It  identifies  every  genuine 
Victrola  and  Victor  Record. 

There  are  Victor  dealers  everywhere,  and  they  will  gladly 
demonstrate  the  different  styles  of  the  Victor  and  Victrola 
— ^lo  to  $400 — and  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

Important  warning.  Victor  Records  can  be  safely  and  satisfactorily  played  only  with 
Victor  Needles  or  Tungs-tone  Stylus  on  Victors  or  Victrolas.  Victor  Records  cannot 
be  safely  played  on  machines  with  jeweled  or  other  reproducing  points. 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 

Victrola 


THE  COUNTRY  LIFE  PRESS,  CARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


Gardening  Indoors  and  Under  Glass 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  & COMPANY,  GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


T F you  happen  to  have  a place  on  the  southern 
^ side  of  your  garage;  a charming  little  leantf. 
like  we  hmlt  for  this  owner  at  VVaban,  Mass., 
might  exactly  meet  your  needs 


you  might  prefer  a full  span  house  with 
one  compartment,  and  attach  it  to  your 
garage,  the  wav  we  did  for  this  man  at  Nar- 
ragansett  Pier.  It  is  sliown  in  our  garage- 
greenhouse  booklet.  Send  for  it 


OF  COURSE  we  don’t  know  what  kind 
of  a greenhouse  you  want.  All  we 
know  is  that  you  surely  want  one. 
Perhaps  you  want  to  invest  as  much  as  three 
or  four  thousand  dollars;  or  even  more.  Or 
mayhap,  that  splendid  little  ^^250  house  exact- 
ly meets  your  needs;  and  had  you  known 
about  It  beforq  you  would  long  ago  have  been 
its  bappy  possessor. 

In  a way  it’s  our  fault  for  not  long  ago 
showing  you  a number  of  houses  to  choose 
from;  in  another  way  it  is  your  fault  for  not 
writing  us.  1 hen  we  could  have  sent  j’ou 
a collection  to  choose  from  that  would  have 
made  jmur  heart  glad. 

Put  neither  of  us  did  either  thing;  so  now 
which  one  of  these  houses  do  you  want  full 
particulars  about.? 


5UT,  of  course,  if  you  want  the  daily  fun  ot 
being  warmer  friends  with  your  flowers, 
then  an  ornamental  leanto  conservatory  like 
this,  is  the  happy  answer. 


HiicKinj 


intpatvy* 


General  Offices  and  Factory , ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


NEW  YORK 
1170  Broadway 


BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 
49  Federal  Street  40  S.  15th  Street 


—lOWFA'ER,  you  mav  feel  like  spending 
^ onlv  $250.;  in  which  case,  here  is  an 
ideal  little  proposition  Send  for  Booklet. 
It  gives  you  all  the  details. 


r 
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Lilium  regale 


myriophyllum 


The  Regal  Lily 


Acknowledged  to  be  the  finest 
hardy  Lily  in  cultivation. 

Awarded  Gold  Medals  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts Horticultural  Society  and 
the  National  Flower  Show,  New  York. 

Flowers  white,  slightly  suffused  with 
pink,  with  a beautiful  shade  of  canary 
yellow  at  the  centre,  extending  part 
way  up  the  trumpet. 

Price  90c  each;  $10.00  per  dozen; 
$75.00  per  hundred. 

Write  for  a complimentary  copy  of 
our  Autumn  Catalogue. 

R.  & J.  Farquhar  & Co. 

9 So.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


I 


iant  Darwin 


Tulips 

Ten  Fine  Darwins 

The  following  ten  varieties  of  Darwin  Tulip>s  selected 
from  our  extensive  list,  are  good,  standard  varieties  and 
are  offered  at  moderate  prices.  They  are  excellent 
growers  and  distinct  in  color. 


BARONNE  DE  LA  TONNAYE.  Clear,  carmine-rose 
at  midrib,  toning  off  to  soft  pink  at  edges. 

40  cts.  per  doz.,  $2.50  per  100,  $24  per  1,000. 
CLARA  BUTT.  Beautiful  clear  salmon-pink. 

40  cts.  per  doz.,  $2.50  per  100,  $24  per  1,000. 
CLARA  dream,  a uniform  mauve  shade. 

Y 60  cts.  per  doz.,  $4  per  100,  $38  per  1,000. 
EUROPE.  Deep,  fiery  crimson,  with  white  base. 

50  cts.  per  doz.,  $3.50  per  100,  $32  per  1,000. 


GLOW.  The  deepest  shade  of  crimson  scarlet. 

50  cts.  per  doz.,  $3.50  per  100,  $32  per  1,000. 
MARGARET.  Pale  rose,  centre  white,  delicately  hiarked 
blue.  30  cts.  per  doz.,  $2  per  100,  $18  per  1,000. 
MRS.  POTTER  PALMER.  A distinct  dark  violet. 

70  cts.  per  doz.,  $5  per  100,  $48  per  1,000. 

PRIDE  OF  HAARLEM.  A brilliant  deep  rose,  shaded 
scarlet,  with  light  blue  base. 

40  cts.  per  doz.,  $3  per  100,  $28  per  1,000. 

THE  SULTAN.  Rich  maroon-black.  WHITE  QUEEN.  When  first  opening  pale 

30  cts.  per  doz.,  $2  per  100,  $18  rose  but  quickly  turns  white.  50  cts.  per 
per  1,000.  doz.,  $3.50  per  100,  $32  per  1,000. 


SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS: 

Prepaid  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 


S>  bulbji  each  of  1 0 varieties  ' 50  bulbs)  4^2.00 
10  bulbs  each  of  10  varieties r 1 OO  bulbs  > 8. 75 
20  bulbs  each  of  10  varieties  200  bulbs)  6.50 


Other  Varieties  of  Darwins,  as  w ell  as  complete  list  of  the  various  bulbs  for  Fall  Planting, 
may  be  found  in  our  1916  Fall  Bulb  Catalogue,  which  we  will  send  upon  request. 


30-32  Barclay  St. 


New  York 


Gift  Box  of  Gladioli 

*‘THE  ORCHID  OF  THE  GARDEN” 

Something  New  in  Xmas  Gifts 


West  Medway,  Mass. 
Oct.  3.  1916. 

Mr.  B.  Hammond  Tracy, 
Wenham,  Mass. 

My  dear  Sir: — 

In  the  late  spring  I ordered 
(thro’  my  cousin,  E.  B.  Wilder, 
Dorchester)  a few  Gladioli  bulbs 
from  you,  and  received  what  you 
call  your  “Gift  Box.”  I have 
been  so  delighted  with  the  blooms 
from  these,  that  it  does  not  seem 
right  to  withhold  some  expression 
of  my  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 
Such  a variety  of  color  and  mark- 
ings indicate  that  something  more 
than  mere  commercialism  inspired 
the  selection  of  these  Gift  Boxes. 
I hope  my  own  enthusiasm  within 
the  limited  area  of  this  neighbor- 
hood may  yield  other  orders  for 
you.  Gratefully, 

D.  B.  Hixon. 


Cedar  Acres  Gift  Box 

Contains  a selection  of  choice  varieties  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  an  increasing  admiration 
and  appreciation  of  the  most  beautiful  garden 
flower — the  Gladiolus. 

Box  containing 

25  varieties,  $1.00  6 Boxes, $5.00 

Mailed  Free  to  Any  Address 


Send  for  beautiful  illustrated  booklet,  describing 
many  varieties  and  giving  the  real  truth  about  each 

B.  HAMMOND  TRACY 

Cedar  Acres  (Box  27)  Wenham,  Mass. 


Advertisers  will  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magazine  in  writing — and  we  will,  too 
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The  easiest  and  least  expensive  way  of 
erecting  a cottage,  garage  or  other  adjunct 
to  your  home  is  to  put  up  a Hodgson 
Portable  House. 

But  the  popularity  of  these  houses  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  been  too  great  for  us 
to°promise  prompt  delivery  next  season 
except  to  those  who  order  early. 


HODGSON  iJoiS's 


Look  over  the  Hodgson  catalog  now  and 
select  what  you  want  next  spring  or  sum- 
mer. We  will  build  it  and  store  it  for  any 
shipping  date  desired.  The  sections, 
already  painted,  can  be  erected  by  un  skilled 
labor  in  a day  or  two  after  the  house  ar- 
rives, yet  the  house  can  withstand  any 
season  or  climate.  For  catalog  address 

E17  Room  228,  116  Washingrton  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

• P*  5 East  39th  Street,  New  York  City 


i 


I 


Stewart’s  Gatesand  Fences 

For  Garden  Homes 

are  designed  to  properly  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  home  and  its  surround- 
ings. We  make  a large  number  of  designs  accepted  as  standards  for 
certain  purposes.  But  the  correct  interpretation  of  your  individual  ideas 
as  to  how  your  home  grounds  should  be  guarded  affords  us  the  chances 
to  employ  that  creative  craftsmanship  which  has  earned  the  title  of 

‘‘Standard  of  the  World” 

for  Stewart’s  Gates  and  Fences.  Because  xht  first  impression  is  usually 
a lasting  one,  we  endeavor  to  create  correct  impressions  by  building  fence 
in  harmony  with  the  home.  To  be  tasteful  and  impressive,  fence  and 
gates  need  not  be  expensive.  This  is  the  one  big  factor  to  be  considered 
when  buying  Stewart’s  Gates  and  Fences;  they  are  permanent,  hence 
economical.  Write  for  free  catalogue  to-day  and  become  acquainted 
with  appropriate  fence  and  gate  designs  for  your  purpose. 

THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY 
655  Stewart  Block  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Special  Flowering  and  Foliage  Plants 
lor  Your  Home  and  Greenhouse 


M * 


PERH.'\PS  you  have  thought  of  us  as 
growers  ofonlychoice  Nursery  Plants, 
Shrubs  and  T rees;  when  as  a matter  of  fact, 
we  also  have  acres  of  greenhouses  devoted 
entirely  to  growing  Ferns.  Palms,  Orchids 
and  Flower  and  Foliage  Plants. 

We  can  supply  you  with  the  highest 
grade  stock  in  plants  for  your  home,  or  in 
any  quantities  for  your  conservatory  or 
greenhouse.  Just  now  when  thoughts  are 
beginning  to  turn  Christmasward,  Begonias 
are  in  great  demand. 

We  have  an  unusually  fine  collection  of 
the  new  Begonia,  Mrs.  Peterson  in  cherry 
red,  at  75c  to  $3.00  each,  that  will  rapidly 


develop  into  a splendid  specimp  at  the 
height  of  perfection  for  the  Holidays. 

Mentioning  the  Holidays  brings  pres- 
ents to  mind.  Why  not  break  away  from 
the  traditional  kind  and  substitute  a 
collection  of  Orchids?  They  alwaysconvey 
an  impression  of  rarity  and  costliness;  yet 
it’s  surprisingwhat  so  little  as $10.  will  buy. 

A ’most  interesting  collection  of  12 — 
every  one  fine  growthy  plants  full  of  bloom 
promise,  costs  but  $25. 

In  our  catalogue  you  will  find  all  these 
and  numerous  other  desirable  things.  \\  e 
will  gladly  make  suggestions  of  such  plants 
for  your  conservatory  or  greenhouse. 


Julius'  't^elxrS'  Ca 

&OX  10  RutKer/ord  N.J. 


10 


N.J. 


G I L L E T T ’ S 

Hardy  Ferns  and  Flowers 
For  Dark,  Shady  Places 

Plan  NOW  to  plant  native 
ferns,  plants  and  bulbs.  Early 
fall  planting  brings  best  re- 
sults for  early  spring  flowers. 
We  will  gladly  call  and  advise 
_ you  regarding  woodland 
planting  and  natural 
gardens.  Our  price  for 
this  service  is  reason- 
able. Send  for  descrip- 
tive catalogue  of  over  80 
pages.  It’s  FREE. 

EDWARD  GILLETT 
3 Main  Street,  South  wick.  Mass. 


Autumn 

Planting 


There  is  still  time  to  set  Cold 
Weather  Plants  if  ample  protection 
is  given  them  just  before  winter. 
They  will  not.  of  course,  make  much 
growth,  but  they  will  be  ready  for 
business  when  spring  begins 
Write  for  catalogue  N,  and  select  your  stock 
even  if  you  can’t  set  them  until  spring. 

F.  H.  HORSFORD  Charlotte.  VL 


Bulb  Catalogue 

SEND  for  your  copy.  Our 
bulbs  are  full  size,  true  to 
name,  and  very  beautiful. 

We  have  a really  wonderful  assortment  o. 
of  our  choicest  bulbs  for  $1.00.  \ou  may  send 
a dollar  pinned  to  your  order  at  our  risk. 

To  those  who  love  flowers  and  "growing 
things,’’  our  Bulb  Catalogue  will  be  a revelation. 
Send  for  it  to-day. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  & CO. 

53B,  Barclay  St.,  through  to  54  Park  Place 
/Veia  York 
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King  Construction  Company 

ig’s  Road  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


King  Conservatory 
erected  for  Mr.  Hamilton  Cualt 
Montreal,  Canada 


King  Greenhouse 
erected  for 
Mr.  F.  H.  Shelton 
Media,  Pa. 


Kind  Greenhouses 


4 

W 

^ Keep  Summer  W ith  You  the  Whole  Y ear  Round 


King  Greenhouse  Erected  at 
Como  Park,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

concerning  which  Mr.  Fred  Nussbaumer,  Supt. 
of  Parks,  writes  as  follows: 

“The  verdict  of  tourists  and  visitors  who  come 
to  the  Park  from  all  over  the  United  States  is  that 
this  is  the  first  range  in  the  Country.  You  de- 
serve credit  for  this  structure;  the  proportional 
and  ornamental  design  of  the  whole  plant,  espec- 
ially the  TOO  ft.  tower  is  exceptionally  well  de- 
signed and  executed.” 


ON  account  of  their  sturdy  special 
construction  which  permits  of  great 
strength  without  the  need  of  heavy 
shadow-casting  supports,  these  houses  are 
so  warm  and  sunny  that  they  are  filled  with 
a riot  of  bloom  and  fruit  when  Jack  Frost 
has  stripped  the  garden  of  its  beauty. 

Winter  or  summer,  the  graceful  sweeping  lines 
peculiar  to  the  King  type  of  construction  make  the 
house  itself  a beautiful  structure  which  harmonizes 
with  the  architectural  style  of  your  home  and 
blends  into  the  landscape  arrangement  of  the 
grounds. 


King  Greenhouse  Erected  for  Mr.  M.  T.  Page,  Villa  Nova,  Pa. 


These  beautiful  houses  are  the  result  of  years  of  experience  in  building  for 
professional  growers  (The  largest  commercial  greenhouse  in  the  world  is  a 
King).  Every  detail,  from  the  arrangement  of  the  benches  to  the  heating 
and  ventilating  systems  are  designed  to  make  plants  grow.  The  practical  is 
never  sacrificed  to  the  beautiful  in  a “King.” 

We  can  furnish  you  with  any  kind  of  glass  house  from  a garden  frame  to  a sumptuous 
range  like  the  one  in  Como  Park  illustrated  above.  Write  to-day  for  Bulletin  No. 
47.  Tell  us  what  kind  of  a house  you  would  like.  Send  us  a picture  of  your  home 
and  garden  and  let  our  experts  work  your  ideas  into  a practical  sketch.  A King  will 
make  your  garden  more  beautiful  than  you  have  ever  dreamed  it  could  be  made. 


.idvcrtiscrs  uHll  appreciate  your  mchtiouint’  The  Carden  Magazine  in  writing — and  we  will  too 
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Bare  foundations  accentuate  the  severity  of  A few  shrubs  make  this  house  seem  truly  a 
the  lines  of  this  house.  part  of  the  grounds  round  about  it. 

A Few  Framingham  Shrubs 
Will  Make  Your  Home 
Look  More  Homey 


Bare  foundations  are  rather  awk- 
wardly angular  looking,  at  their 
best.  More  often  than  not,  they  give 
to  the  entire  house  a kind  of  stilted 
Daddy-Long-Legs  look  that  decidedly 
detracts  from  its  invitingness. 

It  is  truly  a revelation,  what  a 
pleasing  transformation  is  made  by 
judiciously  selected  shrubs  planted 
alongfoundations, formerly  bare.  They 
effect  that  much-to-be-desired  link-up 
between  house  and  grounds. 

They)  add  a touch  of  cosy  attrac- 
tiveness and  genuine  charm  to  one’s 
home  grounds  that  nothing  else  can 
quite  supply. 


They  greatly  enhance  the  value  of 
one’s  property. 

Of  course,  Shrubs  differ.  The  ex- 
treme particularity  with  which  every 
Framingham  Shrub  is  selected,  grown 
and  shipped,  makes  them  absolutely 
dependable  and  uniform  in  quality 
throughout. 

With  our  catalogue  before  you  (a 
copy  is  yours  for  the  asking)  making 
your  Shrub  selections  will  be  an  easy 
matter.  Or  if  you  incline  to  tell  us 
something  of  your  requirements,  we 
will  be  glad  to  suggest  the  varieties 
which  to  our  notion,  would  most 
appropriately  meet  them. 


T^xirxeriej 

W B.VHITTIER  fc  CO.  - FRAMlNGHAM.MASi 


'^0 


TOWNSEND’S  TRIPLEX 

The  Greatest  Grass-Cutter  on  Earth 

Cuts  a Swath  86  Inches  Wide 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man>  the  TRIP- 
LEX MOWER  will  mow  more  lawn  in  a day  than  the  best 
motor  mower  ever  made,  cut  it  better  and  at  a fraction  of  the 
cost. 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  it  will 
mow  more  lawn  in  a day  than  any  three  other  horse-drawn 
mowers  with  three  horses  and  three  men.  (We  guarantee 
this.) 

Write  for  catalogue  illustrating  all  types  of 
Townsend  Lawn  Mowers,  with  list  of  users(FREE)* 

S.  P.  TOWNSEND  & CO. 

23  Central  Avenue  Orange,  N.  J. 


New  Tools  for  Bulbs: 


SPECIAL  BULB  PLANTERS 
IMPROVED  BULB  DIBBER 
CLOcM'BULB^^f 
’newstylFh  

Write  for  particulars 

THE  CLOCHE  CO. 

131  Hudson  SU  NEW  YORK 


or  Immediate  Effect 

Not  -Gjr  future^  Goneratiorts 


ST.\RT  with  the  largest  stock 
that  can  be  secured!  It  takes 
over  twenty  years  to  grow  many 
of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  we  offer. 


We  do  the  long  waiting — thus  ena- 
bling you  to  secure  trees  and 
shrubs  that  give  immediate  results. 
Price  List  Now  Ready. 


lluRSERirS 

V^Tv.WauT»«r  Harper 


CHesinu^  Hill. 
PhUa.  Pa. 

Box  G 


Largest  and  Best  Shade  Trees 
in  the  United  States 


TH.\T  the  largest  shade  tree  in  the  United  i 
States,  as  brought  to  light  by  the  prize 
contest  held  by  the  .American  Genetic  .Associa- 
tion, should  turn  out  to  be  the  Eastern  Sjca-  1 

more  is  not  surprising.  The  Sycamore  has  long  i 

been  regarded  as  the  largest  deciduous  tree  in  1 

North  .America  and  its  range  of  growth  is  hardly  ' 

second  to  that  of  any  other  broad-leaf  tree;  for  it 
can  be  found  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  as  far  west 
as  Kansas. 

The  bestowal  of  the  prize  on  a Sycamore  at 
AVorthington,  Indiana,  which  is  42  feet  3 inches  in  ! 

circumference  and  150  feet  tall,  draws  attention  to  i 

the  fact  that  foresters  are  nowadays  recommending 
the  species  especially  for  city  planting.  They  sa\  1 
that  long  e.xperience  with  Sycamores  planted  in  city 
streets  has  shown  that  the  species  is  peculiarly  able 
to  withstand  the  smoke,  dust,  and  gases  which  are  ■ 
usually  an  unavoidable  complement  of  urban  life. 

In  addition,  the  Sycamore  is  as  resistant  to  attacks 
of  insects  and  fungi  as  almost  any  species,  and 
is  a quick  grower;  at  ten  years  of  age  a healthy 
Sycamore  usually  is  already  large  enough  for 
shade  as  well  as  for  decorative  purposes.  .As 
for  the  latter,  there  is  hardly  any  Eastern  species 
which  is  generally  held  so  picturesque.  With  its 
strikingly  mottled  bark  and  magnificent  stature 
and  conformation,  the  S\xamore  has  a marked  in- 
dividuality and  can  not  be  mistaken  for  any  other 
species,  either  in  the  summer  when  the  foliage  con- 
ceals its  structural  form,  or  in  the  winter  when  the 
leaves  are  absent. 

A common  objection  to  the  Sycamore  as  a 
lawn  tree  is  its  habit  of  dropping  its  leaves  before 
autumn — about  .August  ist,  indeed,  it  begins  to 
shed.  This  drawback  is  offset  by  many  desirable 
qualities,  however. 

There  is  little  prospect  of  popularity,  foresters 
say,  for  the  A’alley  Oak  of  California,  which  was  de- 
cided to  be  the  largest  nut-bearing  tree  in  the 
United  States,  the  contest  unearthing  a specimen 
in  San  Benito  County  which  is  37  feet  6 inches  in 
circumference  and  125  feet  high.  The  A’alley  Oak 
is  a verj'  beautiful  tree,  but  it  attains  its  maturity 
only  after  three  or  four  hundred  years!  The  tree 
grow’s  too  slowly  to  be  planted  for  shade  or  decora- 
tive purposes,  and,  being  found  only  in  California, 
it  would  have  a'  small  field  of  usefulness.  The 
Valley  Oak  is  not  popularly  considered  a nut- 
bearing tree;  for  its  acorns  are  not  generally  used  for 
food,  although,  of  course,  they  are  edible.  For- 
esters say  that  the  Chestnut  and  the  Black  Walnut 
are  the  largest  nut-bearing  trees  in  this  country,  and 
the  contest  did,  in  fact,  unearth  a Chestnut  near 
Crestmont,  North  Carolina,  which  is  33  feet  4 inches 
in  circumference  and  about  75  feet  tall. 

The  contest  brought  forth  photographs  and 
authentic  descriptions  of  337  trees  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  making  a distinctly  \'al- 
uable  contribution  to  existing  knowledge  of  native 
trees.  It  was  found  that,  in  all  probability,  there 
is  no  living  Elm  larger  than  “The  Great  Elm”  at 
Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  which  is  28  feet  in  cir- 
cumference and  about  100  feet  tall,  and  is  estimated 
to  be  250  years  old.  Many  remarkable  specimens 
of  species  which  ordinarily  attain  only  small  sizes 
were  unearthed  by  the  contest,  furnishing  new  rec- 
ords of  maximum  growth.  A Sassafras  was  brought 
to  light  at  Horsham,  Pennsylvania,  which  is  15 
feet  10  inches  in  circumference  at  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  whereas,'  for  example,  not  long  before 
this  a Georgia  town  claimed  that  it  had  the  larg- 
est Sassafras  tree  in  the  world,  though  this  tree 
was  only  something  more  than  7 feet  in  circum- 
ference. .A  W’hite  Birch  was  found  in  Massa- 
chusetts with  a girth  of  12  feet  2 inches;  a Pecan 
was  found  in  Louisiana  with  a circumference  of  19 
feet  6 inches,  and  a Catalpa  in  .Arkansas  with  a girth 
of  16  feet.  The  tallest  tree  found  is  a A'ellow  Poplar  |1| 
in  North  Carolina,  which  is  iq8  feet  high  and  has  a || 
circumference  of  34  feet  6 inches.  Other  record  | 
trees  reported  are  White  Elm  in  West  A’irginia,  33  j 
feet;  White  Oak  in  Indiana,  21  feet;  Chestnut  in  jj 
North  Carolina,  42  feet  3 inches;  Black  Walnut  in  j. 
New  Jersey,  24  feet.  ; 


The  Readers'  Service  will  give  you  suggestions  for  the  care  and  purchase  0/  cats  and  dogs  and  other  pets 


N^ovember,  1916 
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A Suggestion  from 

Americans  Most  Northerly 
Hardy  Plant  Gardens 

Because  of  our  unusually  rigorous  climate,  Mt.  Desert 
Hardy  Plants  are  of  unusual  vigor  and  vitality.  Many 
of  them,  after  a short  rest,  are  ready  again  to  bring  forth 
flowers  for  adorning  the  home  indoors  during  the  winter. 
To  pot  the  well  matured  clumps  is  but  a shght  task  when 
compared  with  the  manifold  surprises  in  store  for  those 
who  grow 

Astilbes  (Herbaceous  Spirea) 
New  Arendsi  Hybrids 

As  window  or  conservatory  plants,  Astilbes  have  always 
been  held  in  high  esteem.  They  grow  readily  for  any- 
body. The  following  new  hybrids  produce  very  large 
spikes,  about  3 feet  tall,  with  magnificent  foliage  and 
flowers  of  most  charming  colors.  After  being  company 
all  winter,  they  may  be  set  into  the  garden  next  spring 
to  grace  your  perennial  bed  year  after  year. 

Ceres.  A beautiful  light  rose  with  branching  spikes. 

Juno.  Richly  colored  rosy  violet. 

Rose  Perle.  White  petals  overlaid  with  a delicate 
silvery  sheen. 

Silver  White.  Handsome  foliage  and  graceful 
spikes  of  white  flowers. 

Venus.  A fine  deep  rose,  tall  branching  spikes. 

Vesta.  Very  light  rose.  A most  attractive  variety. 

Price  $.35  each;  $3.00  per  10 
Trigging  and  packing  done  with  the  greatest  care 
Prompt  shipments  guarantee  early  and  safe  arrival 

To  seek  and  acquire  all  the  worth-while  new  hardy 
plants  as  soon  as  obtainable  is  part  of  the  service  Mt. 
Desert  Nurseries  is  rendering  American  planters.  All  are 
tried,  some  survive.  The  best  of  the  surviving  old  and  new 
friends  among  hardy  plants  are  always  available  in  the 
choicest  specimens  which  ideal  soil,  care  and  climate  com- 
bine to  produce. 

Unusual  Catalogue  of  Unusual  Plants 
Sent  Free  for  the  Asking 

Printed  on  antique  paper,  with  18  full-page  illustrations,  you  will  find 
the  catalogue  a delightful  companion  for  a few  interesting  study  hours  at 
your  fireside.  While  it  is  a complete  index  to  all  the  rooted  treasures  at 
Mt.  Desert,  it  does  not  attempt  to  convey  what  inbred  qualities  the 
plants  will  display  in  your  garden.  On  this  point  we  are  willing  to  abide 
by  your  judgment.  No  climate  is  better  qualified  to  produce  hardier 
plants.  No  hardy  plants  receive  more  specialized  attention  than  those 
grown  at  Mt.  Desert. 

A copy  of  our  Catalogue  is  ready  for  you.  May  we  mail  it  to  you? 
A postcard  wiU  do! 

Mount  Desert  Nurseries 

Bar  Harbor  Maine 


I Extraordinary  Offer  of  Large,  Heavy  | 
j Specimens,  Ten  to  Fifteen  Years  Old  | 


I Announcement  of  an  unusual  purchase 

Owing  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  European  War,  the  old-established  and  well-known  | 
firm  of  Brochet  & Son,  successors  to  the  famous  Paillet  Nurseries,  Chatenay,  France,  | 
have  been  obliged  to  dispose  of  their  entire  stock  of  Tree  Peonies,  for  which  this  firm  | 
has  been  especially  noted,  winning  grand  prizes  at  all  the  expositions  during  the  past  | 
fifty  years.  | 

As  it  has  long  been  my  ambition  to  make  Tree  Peonies  one  of  my  leading  specialties,  I | 
I have  taken  advantage  of  this  opportunity  and  purchased  their  | 

Entire  Collection  of  Mother  Plants 

Mother  plants  are  the  large  STOCK  PLANTS,  which  Brochet  & Son  used  as  the 
source  of  their  supply  of  grafts,  or  cuts,  for  the  propagation  of  the  yoimg  plants  for 
general  sale.  They  range  in  age  from  ten  to  fifteen  years. 

This  collection  contains  238  varieties  and  upwards  of  2000  specimens.  I shall  reserve 
one  each  of  the  238  varieties  to  plant  in  my  own  specimen  garden.  The  balance  will  be 
planted  in  the  nursery  and  from  which  I will  propagate  young  stock  for  sale. 

Extra  heavy  specimens  like  these  have  rarely  been  offered  for  sale  in  Europe  and  never 
in  this  country.  It  would  be  difficult  to  fix  a value  on  plants  of  this  character,  but  if 
they  were  purchaseable  in  Chis  country,  they  would  be  worth  not  less  than  $25.00  each. 

Tree  Peonies  for  Immediate  Effects 

I am  offering  to  those  who  are  especially  interested  in  obtaining  specimen  Tree  Peonies 
for  immediate  effect,  a portion  of  this  stock  for  immediate  fall  delivery,  at  a price  to 
cover  the  approximate  cost  of  importation,  namely; 

Large  specimens,  10  years  and  upwards,  $10.00  each 
Extra-heavy  specimens  at  $12.50  each 
The  very  largest  specimens  at  $15.00  each 

As  there  are  only  a few  plants  each  of  many  of  the  varieties,  orders  will  be  filled  strictly 
in  the  rotation  received;  therefore,  in  making  a selection,  it  would  be  well  to  mention  a 
second  choice. 

The  demand  for  Tree  Peonies,  always  greater  than  the  supply,  has  greatly  increased 
the  last  few  years,  as  people  are  just  beginning  to  realize  their  wonderful  beauty.  In 
their  original  home  in  China  and  Japan,  they  are  known  as  Hwang-Swu  or  “King  of 
Flowers.”  They  bloom  a month  earlier  than  the  ordinary  herbaceous  peony.  Each 
year,  instead  of  dying  to  the  ground,  they  form  a woody  growth,  eventually  becoming  a | 
bushy  shrub  from  5 to  6 feet  high,  producing  their  immense,  strikingly  beautiful  blooms,  | 
sometimes  a foot  in  diameter,  in  great  profusion.  | 

There  are  color  schemes  in  these  Tree  Peonies  that  are  never  found  in  the  herbaceous  | 
sorts,  such  as  bright  pure  reds,  brilliant  scarlets,  dark  maroons,  and  rich  wine  colors,  be-  | 

sides  the  pure  white  with  golden  stamens,  pale  violet,  delicate  blush  and  rose  shades.  | 

Tree  Peonies  Are  Perfectly  Hardy  Anywhere  | 

The  difficulty  has  been  to  obtain  them,  as  they  are  usually  grafted  on  the  wild  stock  | 
which  suckers  so  profusely.  The  ordinary  gardener  is  not  able  to  detect  the  difference  | 

between  the  foliage  of  the  wild  stock  and  the  grafted.  These  large,  European-grown  | 

plants  are  § 

All  Established  on  Their  Own  Roots.  This  is  Important  | 

If  you  are  interested,  be  sure  when  you  write  to  ask  for  the  special  | 

list  of  the  Brocket  Tree  Peonies.  | 

I have,  of  course,  the  regular-sized  stock,  which  I have  been  selling  | 

at  $2  to  $5  each.  These  are  described  in  my  catalogue  | 

“Farr’s  Hardy  Plant  Specialties”  | 

Which  also  describes  over  500  varieties  of  herbaceous  peonies,  and  an  | 

especially  fine  collection  of  Lemoine’s  new  Hybrid  Lilacs  (all  on  their  | 

oum  roots),  new  Deutzias,  Philadelphus  and  other  hardy  shrubs;  in  | 

fact  it  lists  nearly  everything  for  the  hardy  garden,  and  is  illustrated  | 

with  many,  full-page  half-tones,  and  twelve  full-page  colored  plates.  g 

If  you  do  not  already  have  this  book,  ask  for  a copy — it  is  free  on  S 

request.  | 

Bertrand  H.  Farr — Wyomissing  Nurseries  Co.  | 

104  Garfield  Avenue  Wyomissing,  Penna.  | 
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Plant  Trees  and  Shrubs  Now 


The  average  prongs*  roots  on 
the  average  crou<ied  - grown 
maple  sold  by  the  average 
nurseries. 

PLANT  now,  because  now  is  in- 
disputably one  of  the  best  times 
to  plant.  Best  for  you,  because 
it’s  best  for  the  planting.  Best  for 
the  planting  because,  being  dor- 
mant, the  shrubs  and  trees  have  no 
set  back  shock  to  overcome.  When 
Spring  comes,  they  are  thoroughly 
at  home  in  their  new  home;  and 
start  growing  early  and  vigorously. 


Bay  State  roots  on  maple  same  age  as  the 
prongy  rooted  one.  Such  fibrous  roots 
make  ourtrees  dependable.  No  need  to 
cutback  their  tops  when  planted 

You  entirely  overcome  the  worry 
racking  Spring  planting  rush. 

Bay  State  Stock  is  dependable. 
It’s  grown  right.  It  has  the  roots. 
It  has  the  lops.  It  has  the  backbone. 
It  thrives  when  others  have  failed. 

Plant  your  Bay  State  shade  trees 
and  shrubs,  now.  Let  us  help  you  on 
selections  of  kinds  and  quantities. 


672  Adams  Street 
North  Abington»  Mass. 
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Gold  Medal 


awarded  us  for 
exhibit  of 
Danvin  and 
other  May- 
flowering 
Tulips  at 
New  ’^’ork 
Botanical 
Gardens. 


John  Scheep°rs 
& Co.,  Inc. 

Flower  Bulb  Specialists 
2 Stone  St  New  York 


A Sunlight  House  On  a Pretty  Slope 


Everything  for  Yard  and  Orchard 

TJrAVE  you  arranged  to  make  your 
yard  individual  and  attractive 

this  spring?  \^>  will  design  it  free,  if 
desired,  or  you  can  order  from  our  catalog  for 
immediate  attention. 

Our  8co  acres  of  fruit  and  flowering  trees, 
flowers,  vines  and  shrubs,  etc.,  offer  a varied 
list  that  will  please  everyone.  6o  years  of 
satisfled  customers  have  proven  their  quality. 
Write  for  catalog  at  once. 

HOOPES,  BRO.  & THOMAS  CO. 
Dept.  H,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


SELL  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 

We  will  pay  you  well  for  all  you  have — every  spare  hour  ca 
mean  money — by  securing  new  subscribers  to  the  World’s  Worl 
Country  Life  in  America,  and  The  Garden  Magazine.  Write  t 
Circulation  Dept. 

Doubleday,  Page  & Company,  Garden  City,  New  Yor 


Sunken  Path  House  Bench  House 

Make  Your  Garden 
Safe  Against  the  Cold 


A Sunlight  outfit  should  be  added  to  Na- 
ture’s soil  and  light  and  heat  in  order  to  keep 
your  plants  coming  and  growing  Fall,  Winter 
and  Spring. 

Buy  one  or  many  double  glazed  sash  or 
a ready-made,  small  Sunlight  Greenhouse  at 
once.  Start  things  this  Fall.  The  cost  is 
small,  the  service  surprisingly  great  and  sure. 
Shipment  immediate. 

Catalogue  sent  free.  If  you  want  Prof.  Massey’s 
Booklet  on  Hotbed  and 
Greenhouse  Gaidening 
enclose  4c  in  stamps. 

SUNLIGHT  DOUBLE 
GLASS  SASH  CO. 
927  E.  Broadway 

Prosperous  Cold  Frames  Louisvillf  Kentucky 


\ y.  ^ 


“How  to  Grow  Roses’^ 

is  the  title  of  a charming  manual  for  rose- 
lovers.  d ells  how  to  plant,  prune  and  grow  roses. 
Gives  complete  “Calendar  of  Operations.”  Lists 
over  600  best  roses.  Library  F.dition,  121  pages,  16  in 
full  color.  Prof.  .-\rno  IL  Nelitiing  says:  “I  was  amazed  at 
the  way  you  put  all  the  information  on  this  wonderful 
flower  into  such  a small  volume.” 

Price  J^r,  postpaid,  includes  coupon  worth  when  returned  with  a }^5 
order  for  plants.  Order  to-day.  Floral  Ciuide  sent on  request. 

The  Conard  & Jones  Co. 

Robert  I’vle.  Pres.  Antoine  WIntzner,  Vice  Pres. 

Rose  Specialists— Backed  by  50  Years’  Experience 
Box  24.  West  Grove,  Pa. 


Now  or  Never!! 

All  spring-flowering  bulbs  ! 
should  be  planted  before  ' 
the  close  of  November. 

Don’t  delay  if  you  want 
your  garden  gay  next: 
spring.  We  have  the  best  . 
of  everything  in  spring-  ' 
flowering  bulbs: 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Jonquils,  ' 
Snowdrops,  Crocus,  Squills,  Lilies,  Iris,  i 
etc.  Also  the  best  and  most  complete 
line  of  Old-fashioned  Hardy  Plants — \ 
Hardy  Climbers,  Hardy  Shrubs  and  other  I 
plants  that  should  be  planted  in  the 
.\utumn.  All  are  fully  described  in  our  ii 
Autumn  Catalogue. 

Sent  free  on  application. 

HENRY  A.  DREERi 

PHILADELPHIA  ‘ 
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Let  Us  Send  You  a Beautiful  Box  of 

Christmas  Greens 

They  will  be  of  great  help  to  you,  and 

Will  Add  to  the  Spirit  of  Christmas 

We  have  been  supplying  Christmas  Greens  for  30  Years 

Christmas  Greens  such  as  you  require  for  your  home,  can 
only  be  had  in  one  way. 

That  is  by  placing  a definite  order  with  a responsible  firm 
who  will  gather  and  pack  the  goods  right  and  ship  to  you 
when  you  want  them. 

We  quote  the  following: 


CHURCH  DECORATION 

1 Palm  Crown  5 to  6 feet  high 

2 Long  Needle  Pines 
25  Sabal  Palm  Leaves 
50  Sprays  Magnolia 
12  Bunches  Holly 

40  Yards  Southern  Smilax 
2 lbs.  Southern  Grey  Moss 
Weight  packed,  50  lbs.,  price  $10.00 
Double  Quauitity 20.00 


PARLOR  DECORATION 

12  Sprays  Holly 
12  Sprays  Southern  Smilax 
12  Sprays  Magnolia 
I Long  Needle  Pine 
I Chamaerop  Palm  Crown 
6 Chamaerop  Palm  Leaves 
6 Sabal  Palm  Leaves 
I lb.  Southern  Grey  Moss 


Weight  packed,  15  lbs.,  price  $5.00 

Case  of  Holly,  16  cubic  feet $8.00 

Y2  Case  Holly 5.00 

Case  Wild  Smilax,  containing  600  square  feet,  enough  for  four 

large  rooms $10.00 

Yi  Case  Wild  Smilax,  enough  for  two  large  rooms 5.00 

Packed  in  neatly  made,  paper  lined  cases  Delivered,  Expressage  Prepaid. 

Catalogue  mailed  for  the  asking 

CALDWELL,  THE  WOODSMAN  COMPANY 

Evergreen,  Alabama 


Bobbink  ^ Atkins 


Home-Grown  Nursery  Stock 

By  persistent  effort  and  careful  trial  we  have  assembled  a vast 
quantity  of  all  Plants  and  Trees  that  grow  successfully  in  this 
country.  To  insure  their  hardiness  and  general  quality  we  grow  these 
plants  and  trees  right  here  in  our  300  acre  Nursery  and  can  deliver 
them  on  3'our  grounds  in  prime  condition.  With  such  a collection  of 
Home-grown  Nursery  stock  developed  by  our  most  efficient  staff,  we 
are  equipped  to  give  you  just  the  results  you  want. 

“We  Plan  and  Plant  Grounds  and  Gardens  Everirwhere” 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  Plant.  Our  Nursen.'  is  only  eight  miles  from 
New  York  City,  you  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  us  at  your  convenience. 

Follow  Nature — Plant  in  the  Autumn 
Catalogues  on  Request — Mention  The  Garden  Magazine 

Rutherford,  New  Jersey 
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LUTTON  COMPANY  have 


had  a broad  experience  designing, 
building  and  erecting  all  types  and 
sizes  of  glass  structures,  from  the 
r'pklrl  frcimpQ  VlOt  nPnS 


to  some  of  the  largest  greenhouses  in  exist- 
ence, including  foundations,  service  build- 
ings, etc.  A few  examples  of  our  work  are 
pictured  here,  as  follows: 


(1)  Splendid  results  with  flowers  grown  in  a Lutton 

Greenhouse. 

(2)  A small  Lutton  Greenhouse  and  row  of  cold  frames, 

all  heated  by  adjoining  garage  heating  plant. 

(3)  Abundance  of  light  and  warrnth  in  Lutton  Green- 

houses*produce  melons  of  unrivaled  flavor. 

(4)  A stately  garden  under  glass,  covering  many  acres. 

(5)  Sometimes  a greenhouse  mars  a landscape,  but  here 

it  helps  to  make  one. 

(6)  A Lutton  Greenhouse  is  the  pride  of  many  city  parks. 

(7)  An  unusual  combination.  Greenhouse  upstairs  and 

mushroom  cellar  below. 

(8)  A sunken  greenhouse  and  row  of  cold  frames  heated 

by  same  boiler. 

(9)  One  wing  of  the  largest  range  of  greenhouses  in 

Massachusetts. 

(10)  A fine  estate  with  Lutton  Greenhouse  as  central  fea- 

ture of  the  gardens 

(11)  The  rear  view  of  this  house  is  nearly  as  charming  as 

the  front. 

(12)  Service  House  of  the  Lutton  Range,  illustrated  in 

No.  9. 


Out  of  our  long  experience  we  have  evolved  and 
standardized  upon  certain  features  of  construc- 
tion, many  of  which  are  unique  with  the  LUTTON 
COMPANY.  Will  you  not  give  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  these  features  to  you  in  detail 
and  send  you  a sample  V-Bar — a piece  of  the 
rust-proof  material  of  which  the  LUTTON  metal 
greenhouse  is  constructed? 


WM.  H.  LUTTON  CO. 

263-269  Kearney  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Greenhouses  Cold  Frames 

Conservatories  Sun  Parlors  Class  Gardens 


The  Readers’  Service  will  answer  your  Greenhouse  Problems 


The  Carden  Ma 


THE  GREENHOUSE  AND  ITS 

EQUIPMENT 

AN  EDITORIAL  SURVEY 


FACTORS  CONTROLLING  THE  SELECTION  OF  THE  TYPE  OF  HOUSE  WITH  QUESTIONS  OF  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
HEATING  CONSIDERED  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  SITE,  THE  USE,  AND  RELATIVE  COST 


Greenhouses  are  being  bullt  in  American  gardens  In  Increasing  numbers  each  succeeding  year  not  as  mere  cut  flower  factories,  but  as 
extensions  of  the  garden  In  all  Its  aspects.  The  ability  to  set  at  nought  Inclement  weather  conditions  In  winter  makes  the  greenhouse 
the  practical  connecting  link  between  the  end  of  one  year  and  the  beginning  of  another  outdoors,  and  under  proper  management,  It  so 
facilitates  the  production  of  plants  that  the  outdoor  year  may  be  doubled  In  effect;  this  at  the  same  time  that  It  provides  for  vegetable 
and  flower  production  In  winter  which  would  be  otherwise  out  of  the  question.  In  the  accompanying  articles  on  the  building  and 

heating  of  a greenhouse,  we  have  tried  to  lay  before  the  reader  In  a general  survey  the  chief  points  to  be  considered  In  the  selection  and 

bulldlngofa  greenhouse  to  fit  the  requirements.  It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  garden  under  glass  Is  not  the  exact  counterpart  of  a 
garden  In  the  open,  with  merely  weather  conditions  changed.  While  the  temperature  and  moisture  are  under  control,  light,  equally 
important,  has  to  be  taken  as  it  comes.  This  imposes  certain  limitations  on  the  garden  under  glass.  The  temperature  that  is  main- 
tained may  be  ideal  for  one  plant  or  group  of  plants,  but  quite  uncongenial  for  others.  It  is  important  to  remember  this  since  the  first 

cause  of  a beginner’s  disappointment  and  failure  in  gardening  under  glass  usually  rests  upon  misdirected  energy  trying  to  accomplish 
too  much — too  great  a diversity  of  plants  requiring  totally  different  conditions.  Recognizing  the  limitations,  the  greenhouse  becomes 
a valuable  adjunct  to  an  all  year  round  garden.  Greenhouse  building  has  attained  its  highest  perfection  in  America,  and  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  chief  factors  as  set  forth  below,  should  serve  greatly  to  simplify  the  problem  of  the  plant  lover  who  wishes  to  grow  things 
under  glass.  Details  of  construction  in  the  ultimate  refinements  are  matters  that  belong  to  the  specialist  greenhouse  builder.  The  important 
thing  for  the  home  owner  to  understand  is  how  to  ask  himself,  and  to  decide  for  himself,  what  kind  of  house  he  wants  for  the  purpose  he  has  in  viesv. 


I.  THE  BUILDING  OF  IT 


Just  where  a greenhouse  is  placed 
should  receive  careful  consideration. 
Obviously,  it  should  be  convenient 
to  the  residence  so  that  it  can  be 
frequently  visited.  It  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  greenhouse  is  hand  maiden 
to  both  flower  and  vegetable  gardens,  and 
should  be  located  near  both.  This  facilitates 
the  handling  of  plants,  and  also  allows  the 
gardener  to  watch  it  when  performing  duties 
elsewhere  than  inside  the  structure. 

A near-by  service  road  of  some  kind  is 
necessary  for  hauling  coal,  the  removal  of 
ashes,  and  bringing  in  soil,  manure,  leafmould 
and  the  other  necessities. 

Avoid  low  spots  or  poorly  drained  ground. 
Such  locations  are  mildew  breeders,  con- 
stantly causing  trouble  because  of  the  con- 
tinuous moisture.  Indeed,  under  such  con- 
ditions it  is  almost  impossible  to  maintain  a 
wholesome  conditions  in  the  greenhouse.  A 
southerly  or  southeasterly  slope  is  the  ideal 
location,  but  any  well-drained  spot  will  do. 

As  sunshine  is  of  prime  importance  other 
considerations  may  be  made  secondary  to  the 
lacing  of  the  house  far  enough  from  other 
uildings  or  trees  to  insure  absolute  sunshine. 


You  can  always  shade  artificially,  but  you 
cannot  manufacture  sunshine.  And  keep  back 
a reasonable  distance  from  the  south  property 
line;  a neighbor  may  plant  you  out  with  a row 
of  tall  trees  and  thereby  ruin  your  greenhouse. 
The  shade  lines  are  easy  to  find;  an  angle  of 
22  degrees  will  give  the  incidence  of  sunlight 
at  noon  of  the  shortest  day  in  the  year.  Do 
not,  under  any  conditions,  get  the  greenhouse 
placed  within  this  angle  of  any  obstruction 
to  the  south.  Contrary  to  popular  belief 
compass  points  are  of  little  consequence  in  the 
exposure  of  a greenhouse,  yet  something  de- 
pends upon  the  crops  intended.  A grapery 
or  peach  house  with  roof  trellis  should  run 
north  or  south  so  the  sun  passes  over  the  house. 
A peach  house  with  cross  trellises  should  run 
east  and  west,  but  a general  purpose  house, 
built  in  the  modern  way  by  eliminating  large 
rafters,  can  be  built  without  regard  to  direc- 
tion. 

SERVICE  BUILDING 

While  not  an  absolute  necessity  as  part  of 
the  greenhouse,  yet  a service  building  of 
some  description  is  advisable.  This  building 
houses  the  heating  apparatus,  coal  supply, 
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potting  benches,  sink,  pot  rack,  seed  cabinet, 
and  in  some  cases  a toilet  and  washbowl. 
It  should  match  up  architecturally  with  the 
surrounding  buildings.  In  some  cases  a glass 
service  building  is  advisable;  the  greenhouse 
being  made  longer  than  the  growing  compart- 
ments required,  and  a piece  partitioned  off  for 
use  as  a workroom.  1 his  answers  the  purpose 
very  well,  and,  of  course,  is  a little  cheaper. 

FOUNDATION  AND  WALLS 

The  foundations  of  a greenhouse  are  im- 
portant— more  so  than  most  people  consider. 
They  should  extend  below  the  frost  line  so 
there  is  no  danger  of  heaving,  which  causes 
roof  sags  and  broken  glass;  and  the  founda- 
tion should  be  of  sufficient  thickness  to  give 
the  greenhouse  a good  bearing,  with  footings 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  wall.  A rough 
stone  wall  should  not  be  less  than  sixteen 
inches;  if  built  of  brick  a twelve  inch  wall  will 
be  sufficient;  while  a concrete  wall  eight 
inches  thick  will  carry  almost  any  sized  green- 
house. Where  gravel  is  available  it  is  now 
general  to  use  concrete  for  the  foundation 
below  grade;  above  grade  it  is  made  to  cor- 
respond with  surrounding  buildings. 
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The  walls  of  a greenhouse  are  that  part  of 
the  foundation  above  grade  that  the  super- 
structure rests  on;  in  some  cases  the  glass 
sides  are  carried  to  the  grade  line,  but  this  is 
only  to  meet  unusual  conditions  and  generally 
speaking  the  walls  are  carried  from  two  to 
three  feet  above  the  grade  line. 

1 he  old-fashioned  wooden  side  is  so  out-of- 
date  as  to  be  hardly  worth  discussing — it 
is  cheap,  but  needs  constant  repair.  Where 
field  stones  are  available,  they  are  perhaps 
the  cheapest  of  all  masonry  walls.  Hollow 
tile  plastered  over  is  also  very  satisfactor}- 
because  of  the  air  space  which  prevents  the 
wall  frosting.  Concrete  blocks  of  good  cjuality 
are  a very  good  building  medium,  but  un- 
fortunately these  have  got  into  bad  repute 
because  of  the  miserable  product  that  is 
commonly  sold  as  concrete  block.  Brick 
of  all  grades  makes  a good  wall,  and  is  .so 
common  in  permanent  construction  that  it 
need  not  be  commented  upon.  Cut  stones 
of  various  kinds  are  often  advisable  where 
adjacent  buildings  of  the  same  construction 
make  it  necessary.  This  point  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of:  Make  your  greenhouse  walls 

of  the  same  material  as  other  nearby  buikiings, 
whether  residence  or  garage.  Concrete  is 
the  most  popular  greenhouse  wall  and  it  can 
be  had  in  a variety  of  finishes.  It  is  being  used 
so  extensively  in  other  work  on  country  places, 
that  its  use  for  the  greenhouse  is  very  gen- 
eral. 

The  inside  walls  and  the  inside  of  the 
foundation  walls  above 
grade  should  be  made  as 
smooth  as  possible  so  that 
they  can  be  given  a coat  of 
cement  wash  occasionally. 

This  makes  a clean  finish 
inside  and  should  be  done 
every  second  year. 

PITCH  OF  THE  ROOF 

The  pitch  of  the  roof  of 
a greenhouse  has  always 
been  a bone  of  contention. 

4 he  basic  idea  is  to  get  the 
rays  of  sunlight  as  direct  as 
possible  during  the  winter 
months.  Figuring  the  sun 
at  an  angle  of  22  degrees, 
which  is  the  minimum,  we 
find  32  degrees  the  best 
average  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions during  the  hard  grow- 
ing months  of  December, 

January,  and  February. 

1 hat  is  the  concensus  of 
expert  opinion  of  green- 
house engineers  to-day. 

Some  houses  are  con- 
structed with  only  a five- 
inch  pitch,  however. 

1 here  are,  however,  other 
important  reasons  for  this 
pitch  of  roof.  A pitch  of 
32  degrees  (which  is  75 
inches  to  the  foot),  will  keep 
the  roof  free  from  an  ac- 
cumulation of  snow  and  ice. 

It  IS  not  so  apt  to  be  in- 
jured by  hail  because  of  the 
glancing  blow;  it  also  keeps 
clean  from  soot  and  dust 
which,  in  some  soft  coal 
districts  and  in  most  cities, 
is  worth  considering.  But 
above  all,  it  insures  a tight 
roof.  No  matter  how  care- 


low  pitched  roof,  driving  rains  are  almost 
certain  to  find  their  way  under  the  glass. 

TYFE  AND  STYLE  OF  FRAME 

A few  years  ago  all  greenhouses  were  con- 
structed with  angle  eaves,  and  the  gutter  at 
the  eave  line.  Indeed  with  wood  construc- 
tion one  cannot  very  well  get  away  from  this 
type.  W ith  the  advent  of  steel  construction, 
the  desire  to  give  definition  to  the  roof  line 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  curved  roof  or 
“curvilinear  type”  of  house.  Biit  this  type, 
while  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  had  many  weak 
points.  Glass  of  various  sizes  must  needs  be 
kept  on  hand  for  repairs,  and  it  was  found  that 
glass  laid  on  a curved  line  is  more  liable  to 
become  loosened  than  when  imbedded  on  a 
perfectly  straight  line.  Fhis  and  the  desire  to 
add  more  and  better  types  to  greenhouse  con- 
struction led  to  the  curved  eave  type  of  to-day. 
It  was  the  steel  house  that  gave  us  the  curved 
eave,  it  being  a matter  of  common  sense  to 
bend  the  construction  at  the  eave  line  and  use 
a light  of  curved  glass  rather  than  cut  it  and 
add  a number  of  useless  fittings. 

I he  curved  eave  greenhouse  has  a perfectly 
straight  roof  and  is  architecturally  superior  to 
any  other.  It  is  a better  growing  house  be- 
cause of  the  total  absence  of  shading  members 
at  the  eave  line,  the  roof  frees  itself  readily  of 
ice,  etc. 

Leanto.  \Miere  there  is  a suitable  setting, 
such  as  the  wall  of  a garage  or  other  building, 


tne  leanto  greenhouse  is  the  most  economical 
to  build,  and  although  quite  practical,  yet' 
it  is  not  in  the  same  class  as  the  even  span 
house,  so  far  as  growing  qualities  are  con- 
cerned. In  the  first  place  the  light  coming 
only  from  one  side  the  plants  have  a tendency 
to  “draw”;  and  ventilation  is  only  available 
from  one  side.  A leanto  is  an  even  span  green- 
house cut  in  two  lengthwise  and  its  growino 
qualities  are  reduced  accordingly.  A south'^ 
erly  or  southeastern  exposure  is  the  only  one 
worth  considering  for  a leanto  house. 

Three-Quarter  Span.  The  style  was  more 
popular  a few  years  ago  than  to-day.  Where 
suitable  conditions  prevail,  such  as  a steep 
grade,  it  is  better  adapted  than  any  other,  but 
for  level  conditions  there  is  really  no  practical 
advantage. 

Even  Span.  Greenhouses  are  the  best  type 
for  all  general  purposes.  They  look  better, 
they  can  be  given  any  desired  exposure,  and 
they  are  advocated  by  all  greenhouse  builders, 
which  is  a good  proof  of  their  value.  .An 
even  span  house  is  one  having  the  foundation 
walls  the  same  height  on  both  sides  and  the  roof 
evenly  pitched.  The  sides  of  the  greenhouse 
can  be  made  almost  any  height  desired,  but 
generally  speaking  for  growing  houses  the 
spring  line  is  three  feet  above  the  sill.  This 
gives  a height  of  three  feet  at  the  lowest 
point  above  the  benches  inside  the  house  and 
of  course  the  head  room  is  increased  rapidly 
by  reason  of  the  pitch  of  the  roof. 


Other  Forms. 


fully  the  glass  is  set  on  a 


The  leanto,  which  is  practically  a half  house,  fits  well  on  the  side  of  a dwelling  and  can  be  made  as  a 
dwelling  extension  with  ornamental  features  added 


I he  roofs  of  greenhouses  can 
be  built  in  various  ways, 
and  differ  somewhat,  ac- 
cording to  the  uses  of  the 
house.  Palm  and  show 
houses  are  constructed  in 
octagonal,  circular  and  vari- 
ous other  pleasing  forms; 
the  roofs  are  hipped,  dorm- 
ers or  lanterns  are  added, 
and  the  construction 
changed  in  so  many  ways 
that  are  impossible  of  de- 
tailed consideration  at  this 
time. 

THE  FRAME  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  framing  materials  of 
which  a greenhouse  is  con- 
structed depend  entirely 
upon  the  amount  of  money 
one  wishes  to  spend.  .All- 
wood is,  of  course,  the 
cheapest;  semi-iron  is  next; 
and  all-steel  the  most  ex- 
pensive. The  service  or  en- 
durance of  each  is  in  accord 
with  the  difference  in  cost. 
All-wood  houses  are  very 
little  considered  to-day. 
\A  ood  will  not  last  long  in  a 
greenhouse,  the  moisture 
laden  heated  atmosphere 
soon  starts  decay  and  repair 
bills  quickly  eat  up  the  first 
savings. 

There  are  many  reasons 
besides  its  wearing  qualities 
to  recommend  the  steel 
house.  Having  additional 
strength  larger  glass  can  be 
used,  thus  lessening  the 
shading  members  appreci- 
ably; and  as  sunlight  is  the 
greatest  asset  in  the  forcing 
of  plants,  the  logic  of  this  is 
apparent.  The  houses  are 
also  better  appearing;  and 
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The  greenhouse  range,  considered  as  part  of  the  garden  scheme,  can  be  planned  in  relation  to  the  whole  and  so  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  picture 


they  keep  their  shape.  Wooden  houses  soon 
show  sags  and  bulges,  and  inside  wood  soon 
discolors.  The  semi-iron  house  is  simply  a 
step  between  the  all-wood  frame  house  and 
the  all-iron  frame  house. 

INTERIOR  DETAILS 

In  three-quarter-span  houses  and  leantos, 
the  benches  can  be  stepped  up;  in  fact,  they 
should  be  so  as  to  equalize  the  light.  In  even- 
span  houses  (regardless  of  compass  points), 
the  benches  should  be  kept  to  one  level,  that 
of  the  sill,  for  if  dropped  below  this  point  the 
plants  will  “draw”  considerably. 

Bench  construction  has  kept  pace  with 
other  details  of  greenhouse  construction.  The 
bench  de  luxe,  is  one  with  galvanized  iron 
frame,  porous  tile  bottoms,  and  slate  sides. 
'I  bis  will  last  as  long  as  the  greenhouse  and 
always  be  neat  in  appearance.  There  are 
several  other  types  of  bench.  One  is  con- 
structed entirely  of  concrete  and  will  give 
good  service  though  .some  growers  complain 
somewhat  of  the  bench  not  drying  out  as  it 
should.  There  is  an  all-metal  bench  with 
perforated  bottom  which  is  serviceable.  Still 
another  type  is  to  use  a galvanized  iron  frame 
with  either  porous  tile  or  wood  bottom,  and 
wood  sides.  Of  course,  all  wood  used  for 
bench  construction  should  be  “ pecky  ” cypress; 
no  other  wood  is  worth  putting  in.  An  all- 
wood bencii  is  hardly  worth  considering  be- 
cause of  sagging,  and  repairs  are  usually  very 
unsightly.  Growing  benches  are  usually  con- 
structed with  six-inch  sides.  Plant  tables  for 
potted  plants  have  one-inch  sides.  In  this 
case  the  best  bench  is  one  with  galvanized  iron 
frame  and  planed  slate  bottom,  and  indeed, 


this  is  the  customary  equipment  for  palm  and 
plant  houses. 

The  outside  bench  of  a greenhouse  should 
be  kept  a few  inches  away  from  the  outer  wall. 
This  is  not,  as  some  people  think,  waste  space; 
it  is  the  proper  point  for  the  heat  to  arise  from 
the  coils,  tempering  the  cool  air  at  that  point 
and  of  course  following  the  glass  line  up  the 
roof. 

The  arrangement  of  the  benches  depends 
altogether  on  the  width  of  the  greenhouse. 
The  side  benches  should  not  exceed  three  feet 
in  width  as  that  is  as  far  as  a person  can  reach 
to  work  on  the  bench.  Centre  benches  that 
have  walks  on  both  sides  can  be  made  as  wide 
as  six  feet.  A house  eleven  feet  wide  gives 
two  side  benches;  one  eighteen  feet  gives  two 
side  benches,  and  one  wide  centre  bench;  a 
twenty-five  foot  wide  house  gives  two  side 
benches  and  two  wide  centre  benches.  1 hese 
are  the  most  popular  widths  of  standard  green- 
houses, giving  adecjuate  bench  space  and  pro- 
per roof  pitch. 

GETTING  AIR  INSIDE 

The  ventilation  of  a greenhouse  demands 
careful  study.  Every  greenhouse,  no  matter 
how  small,  should  by  rights  have  double 
ridge  ventilation — that  is,  continuous  ven- 
tilating sash  on  both  sides  of  the  ridge.  This 
allows  the  operator  to  ventilate  on  the  leeward 
side,  thus  avoiding  draughts,  dhe  apparatus 
that  controls  the  ventilator  should  be  brought 
down  to  a convenient  place  for  the  operator 
and  should  be  of  the  self-locking  type. 

Side  ventilation  of  some  kind  is  necessary. 
There  are  two  distinct  systems.  One  is  to 
have  continuous  ventilating  sash  above  the  sill 


which  of  course  is  above  the  benches.  The 
other  is  panels  in  the  foundation  walls  which 
admit  the  air  under  the  benches.  Advocates 
of  the  former  system  claim  that  the  latter 
method  does  not  admit  enough  air  to  insure 
proper  ventilation  during  spring  and  summer; 
advocates  of  the  latter  method  claim  that  the 
vents  above  the  benches  are  likely  to  cause 
mildew  and  other  trouble  from  cold  draughts, 
that  the  inside  of  the  house  is  cluttered  up 
with  a lot  of  needless  ventilating  apparatus, 
and  the  sides  of  the  house  above  the  benches 
must  have  a lot  of  fittings  which  are,  of  course, 
shading  members  and  that  roof  shading  is  the 
only  proper  method  of  reducing  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  greenhouse  during  warm  weather. 

GLASS  AND  GLAZING 

There  is  just  as  much  difference  in  the 
quality  of  glass  as  there  is  in  anything. 
Greenhouse  glass  should  be  white;  the  dense 
green  glass  is  very  objectionable  as  it  reduces 
the  light  considerably.  Flaws  of  every  ki.nd 
must  be  eliminated;  they  cause  foliage  burns 
of  all  kinds.  Ordinary  single  weight  glass 
weighing  eleven  ounces  to  a square  foot 
can  be  used  when  the  glass  does  not  exceed 
twelve  Inches  in  width,  but  hail  will  cause 
considerable  breakage.  Twenty-two  ounce 
glass,  which  is  “double  thick,”  should  be  used 
for  all  spans  greater  than  twelve  inches,  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  twenty-nine  ounce 
or  thirty-two  ounce  glass  used  nowadays  in 
modern  greenhouse  construction.  Naturally 
the  larger  sheets  make  a heavier  glass  more 
desirable. 

Ground  glass  should  be  used  on  plant 
houses  where  Palms  and  other  e.xotics  are 
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more  than  a quarter  of  an  inch.  A larger  lap, 
leaves  the  upper  glass  so  extended  that  a 
driving  storm  is  more  likely  to  force  its  way 
inside. 

ROOF  SHADING 

Roof  shading  is  quite  a factor  when  the 
greenhouses  are  to  be  used  in  summer,  and  a 
greenhouse  should  certainly  be  used  then  as 
much  as  in  winter.  There  are  several  sys- 
tems, or  rather  ways.  One  is  a portable  slat 
trellis  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  greenhouse 
that  can  be  rolled  up  when  not  in  use.  The 
chief  objection  is  that  they  operate  from  the 


outside,  and  the  distinct  advantage  over  a 
fixed  shade  is  that  they  can  be  rolled  up  on  dull 
cloudy  days.  Sliding  curtains  can  be  arranged 
inside  the  house.  Lines  are  usually  placed 
along  the  roof  and  the  curtains  are  made  with 
rings  attached  and  can  be  slid  along  as  de- 
sired. They  do  not  look  verj’  pleasing  inside 
the  house  however.  Whitewashing  or  stip- 
pling is  more  common  than  any  other  method 
of  roof  shading.  It  is  easy  to  apply  but  is 
very  unsightly  especially  when  the  whitewash 
is  sprayed  on.  You  also  have  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  shaded  at  all  times,  whether 
you  need  it  or  not. 


THE  HEATING  OF  IT 


grown,  but  clear  glass  is  always  advisable 
when  you  are  at  all  doubtful,  because  you  can 
always  shade  a roof  and  convert  a growing 
house  into  a palm  house  but  you  cannot  re- 
verse this  condition  without  changing  the 
glass. 

The  glass  should  always  be  bedded  in  good 
putty,  a small  detail  but  a very  important 
one.  Poorly  bedded  glass  will  leak  and  cause 
considerable  trouble.  It  is  laid  with  both 
butted  and  lapped  joints.  The  latter  is  pre- 
ferable; in  fact,  butted  glass  has  been  dis- 
carded by  the  modern  greenhouse  builder. 
The  joints  on  the  lap  should  be  short — not 

II. 

IN  EVERY  greenhouse  that  deserves  the 
name,  the  vital  fact  is  that  heat  can  be 
maintained  in  it  in  defiance  of  the  weather 
outside.  Obviously  no  pains  should  be 
spared  to  make  this  essential  factor  a success, 
lo  save  trouble  and  expense,  and  to  prevent 
failure,  become  familiar  with  the  principles, 
details  and  essentials  of  a heating  system. 

In  the  first  place  when  and  where  should 
the  temperature  be  taken?  In  other  words, 
what  should  the  heating  plant  be  expected  to 
do?  If  we  say  that  a boiler  will  “heat  10,000 
feet  of  glass  to  60  degrees  F.,”  we  mean  that 
it  will  keep  the  temperature  of  the  air  enclosed 
by  10,000  square  feet  of  glass,  or  its  equivalent 
(including  walls,  doors,  etc.)  at  a temperature 
of  at  least  60  degrees,  on  the  coldest  night  of 
winter.  In  other  words,  the  capacity  of  a 
heater  should  always  be  stated  conservatively; 
the  conditions  it  must  fulfill  include  the  lowest 
point  to  which  the  heat  can  be  allowed  to 
fall,  when  everything  is  most  against  it. 

THE  .AMOUNT  OF  HEAT  REQUIRED 

The  point  at  which  the  heat  must  be  main- 
tained depends  upon  several  conditions, 
primarily  upon  the  crops  grown.  In  this  con- 
nection, if  no  accurate  information  is  at  hand, 
it  is  well  to  recall  the  nature  and  habit  of  the 
plant,  and  if  possible  its  native  locality. 
Tomatoes,  Chrysanthemums,  corn,  melons, 
etc.,  being  tropical  plants,  naturally  require  a 
warm  house.  Carnations,  Violets,  lettuce, 
radishes,  etc.,  of  more  Northern  flora,  are  hard- 
ier and  will  withstand  conditions  several 
degrees  lower.  A rough  and  partial  classifi- 
cation may  be  made  as  follows: 

Lettuce  and  Violets.  40-50  degrees. 

Radishes  and  Carnations,  50-55  degrees. 

Roses  and  tomatoes,  60  degrees  plus. 

Cucumbers,  melons,  stove  plants,  70  degrees. 


figuring,  always,  these  temperatures  as  the 
mininum  for  good  growth.  There  may  be  a 
variation  of  three  to  five  degrees  in  the  best 
temperature  for  any  of  these  species  according 
to  the  variety  considered. 

A second  condition  influencing  the  work  a 
heater  must  do  is  the  type  and  condition  of  the 
house.  A building  with  a rather  flat  or  gently 
sloping  roof  will  hold  more  snow  and,  therefore 
be  harder  to  heat  and  to  keep  light,  than  a 
house  with  steep  or  curved  lines.  If  it  is  an 
old  house  with  cracked  glass  or  gaping  joints 
it  will,  of  course,  be  chilly,  draughty  and  hard 
to  heat.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  but 
little  wall  surface  or  material  other  than  glass, 
and  if  the  latter  is  clean  and  well  laid,  the 
sun’s  heat  will  be  far  more  effective  and  will 
lessen  considerably  the  artificial  heat  needed. 

Finally,  the  climate  and  the  position  of  the 
house  in  reference  to  other  objects  is  important. 
Climate  can  be  safely  planned  for,  but  the 
difference  between  a position  to  the  north  and 
one  to  the  south  side  of  a larger  building  may 
make  many  dollars’  difference  in  the  amount 
of  coal  burned.  In  all  northern  or  north 
temperate  latitudes  the  greenhouse  should  be 
protected  on  the  north  side — by  woods,  a fence, 
an  orchard,  a barn,  or  some  other  obstruction 
to  cold  winds.  Such  a location  in  spring  and 
summer  may  seem  unduly  warm,  but  at  these 
times  the  heat  may  be  tempered  in  ways  men- 
tioned below. 

MAINTAINING  A GIVEN  TEMPERATURE 

Because  the  problem  in  greenhouse  heating 
is  essentially  different  from  that  of  heating  a 
dwelling,  it  is  generally  unwise  to  try  and  heat 
the  glasshouse  from  the  house  furnace.  In 
the  latter  case  it  is  during  the  day,  when  the 
occupants  are  moving  about,  that  the  greatest 


amount  of  heat  is  desired;  at  night  the  fires 
may  be  banked  and  kept  very  low.  In  the 
greenhouse  just  the  opposite  conditions  pre- 
vail. During  the  day  the  sun  affords  a large 
amount  of  heat,  the  outdoor  temperature  is 
higher,  and  the  furnace  may  be  kept  down. 
At  night,  conditions  are  all  against  the  plants, 
and  the  fires  must  be  kept  bright  in  order  to 
prevent  a fall  in  temperature  of  more  than 
ten  degrees  between  noon  and  midnight. 

So  long  as  the  furnace  is  large  enough  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  keep  the  required  heat  at 
night.  It  is  during  the  daj',  when  the  temper- 
ature tends  to  rise  above  a desirable  point, 
that  our  ingenuity  is  taxed  to  keep  it  within 
bounds  without  putting  out  the  fires  alto- 
gether. This  is  accomplished  (a)  by  shading 
the  plants  and  (b)  by  ventilating  the  house. 
The  former  is  done  by  painting  the  glass  with 
a thin  whitewash,  by  covering  it  with  a trellis 
made  of  laths  or  slats,  or  by  devising  movable 
cloth  screens  within.  These  can  easily  be 
slung  on  wires  parallel  to  the  glass,  as  in  a 
photographer’s  or  artist’s  studio.  Chrysan- 
themums are  often  shaded  in  this  manner. 
Ventilation  is  an  important  point  in  the 
management  of  a greenhouse,  which  need  not 
be  discussed  here.  It  might  be  mentioned, 
however,  that  it  is  desirable  to  allow  for  two 
rows  of  ventilators — one  on  each  side  of  the 
house,  so  that  whichever  way  the  wind  is 
blowing,  draughts  and  chills  may  be  pre- 
vented by  using  the  opening  on  the  other  side. 

FIGURING  THE  CAPACITY  OF  .A  FURNACE 

The  five  factors  used  in  figuring  the  size  of 
the  heating  plant  for  a given  greenhouse  are: 
glass  area,  radiating  surface  or  area  of  heating 
pipes,  fire  or  heating  surface  (that  is,  the  area 
over  which  the  heat  from  the  fire  comes  in 


Individual  hobbies  lend  themselves  to  under  glass  schemes.  In  heated  pools  tropical 
Water  Lilies  will  give  their  gorgeous  (lowers 


Or,  with  the  outside  cold  defied,  an  ornamental  rockery  or  Japanese  garden  may  be  enjoyed 
all  through  the  winter 
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Tropics  brought  to  the  cold  North!  Stately  tree  Ferns,  Palms 
and  other  decorative  plants  thrive  in  the  “ stove  ” house 


contact  with  the  water  passages  of  the  boiler), 
the  grate  surface,  and  the  required  minimum 
temperature. 

The  glass  area  should  be  figured  in  square 
feet,  taking  one  surface  at  a time  and  adding 
all  walls,  doors,  etc.,  of  other  material  than 
glass  by  letting  every  five  feet  of  these  areas 
equal  one  square  foot  of  glass.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  our  house  is  of  the  three  quarter 
span  type  with  one  wall  formed  by  the  side 
of  a barn  or  shed.  Suppose  the  actual  glass 
area  is  7,500  square  feet  and  the  wall  6 .x  30  ft., 
or  180,  and  the  other  opaque  surfaces  sufficient 
to  total  220  sq.  ft.  Then  our  total  estimated 
glass  area  would  be  220  5 = 44  + 7,500  = 

7,544  sq.  ft.  For  safety  add  25  per  cent, 
more,  or  1,886  ft.,  and  we  would  have 
9,430  sq.  ft.  as  the  area  that  our  furnace 
must  heat. 

Now  most  furnace  manufacturers  publish 
catalogues  with  their  boiler  ratings  all  worked 
out,  so  that  knowing  the  glass  area  you  can 
order  at  once  a suitable  heater.  It  is  often 
well,  however,  to  know  the  relations  between 
the  other  units  of  construction. 

In  a well-built  house,  in  an  average  location, 
where  the  outside  temperature  is  not  liable 
to  go  below — 10  degrees  F.  i sq.  ft.  of  pipe 
will  keep  3 sq.  ft.  of  glass  at  60  degrees  or 
better.  For  every  5 degrees  variation  in  the 
temperature  desired,  increase  or  decrease  the 
glass  area  heated  by  i sq.  ft.  of  pipe,  one-half 
a square  foot. 

For  instance  continuing  with  our  example, 
8,294  actual  or  9,430  estimated  sq.  ft.  of  glass 

9>430 

could  be  kept  at  60  degrees  F.  by  = 

. 3 

3,144  -|-  sq.  ft.  of  pipe.  But  if  we  wished  to 
raise  melons  and  to  keep  the  house  at  70,  we 
would  need  9430 

= 4,715  sq.  ft.  of  pipe. 

2 

The  commonest  sizes  of  pipe  for  heating  are 
35  or  4 inches  for  hot  water  and  25-3  inches  for 
steam.  With  these  sizes  we  have  the  following 
data: 


I sq.  ft.  of  pipe  =5  ‘ ^ 


1.33  linear  feet  of  2J"  pipe 

“ “ 3" 

“ “ ii"  “ 
84  ‘ " ‘ 4" 


In  other  words  we  will  need  4,715  -F  .95  or 
4,479  ft.  of  3^  pipe  to  heat  our  greenhouse.  A 
heater  with  a capacity  of  4,400  feet  or  more  of 


The  spring  season  is  pulled  into  the  lap  of  winter  with  a 
profusion  of  early  bloom  in  the  “ cool  ” house 

in  estimating  the  size  of  the  boiler  needed, 
is  the  necessity  of  allowing  plenty  of  leeway. 
Add  25  per  cent,  to  the  actual  glass  area,  and 
never  skimp  when  allowing  for  the  radiating 
capacity  of  the  heater.  Also  pay  attention 
to  the  chimney:  see  that  it  is  large  enough. 
You  can’t  get  efficiency  from  a boiler  with  a 
choked  draught. 

FUELS 

A complete  list  of  available  fuels  would 
include  oil,  gas,  wood,  and  coal,  both  soft  and 
hard.  Under  the  majority  of  conditions  hard 
coal  would  be  first  choice,  if  not  too  expensive. 
It  is  most  efficient,  clean,  and,  in  most  locali- 
ties, easily  obtained.  Soft  coal  is  oftentimes 
cheaper,  but  it  is  less  efficient,  tends  to  clog 
up  the  flues  and  prevent  perfect  heating,  and 
requires  more  constant  attention.  Only  where 
the  greenhouse  range  is  sufficiently  large  to 
keep  a fireman  always  on  duty  does  it  pay  to 
use  soft  coal. 

Wood  is  becoming  less  and  less  available, 
except  in  a few  well-forested  localities.  It 
also  needs  much  attention,  if  a uniform  tem- 
perature is  to  be  maintained. 

Natural  gas  and  gasolene  vapor  are  suitable 
only  for  small  boilers  and  the  former,  of  course, 
only  over  a limited  area. 

Kerosene  is  likewise  suitable  for  heating 
only  upon  a small  scale.  However,  a number 
of  small  oil-burning  heaters  have  been  devised 
and  appear  to  give  excellent  results. 

THE  BEST  HEATING  SYSTEM 

Of  the  three  methods  of  heating  the  small 
greenhouse,  there  is  little  question  that  the 
hotwater  system  is  by  far  the  best.  It  is  more 
economical  of  fuel,  it  can  be  left  alone  for  a 
longer  period,  it  maintains  its  heat  longer,  and 
the  heat,  being  less  intense,  is  more  satisfactory 
to  the  plants.  A steam  system  has  the  advan- 
tage of  attaining  a desired  point  of  heat  rapidly 
and  of  having  a greater  heating  capacity  (in 
terms  of  both  glass  and  radiation  areas),  but 
it  needs  more  attention,  and  in  a few  years  the 
increased  cost  of  maintenance  overcomes  the 
advantage  of  the  lesser  initial  cost. 

The  two  systems  really  differ  but  Hightly. 
Both  consist  of  a boiler  wherein  water  is 
heated  to  a certain  point,  an  outlet  or  flow 
pipe,  a series  of  pipes  in  the  house  and  a return 
pipe,  through  all  of  which  the  steam  or  water 
circulates.  However,  in  the  steam  system 


35-inch  pipe  would  be  entirely  satisfactory, 
presupposing  that  good  fuel  is  available. 

The  relations  between  this  data  and  the 
heating  and  grate  surfaces  are  rather  technical 
and  need  rarely  be  considered  by  the  layman. 
Roughly  speaking  we  may  say  that  i sq.  ft. 
of  grate  surface  to  20  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface 
to  200  sq.  ft.  of  radiating  surface  is  a fair 
average  progression. 

The  most  important  point  to  remember 


The  problem  of  heating.  It  is  necessary  to  decide  on  the 
demands  to  be  made  and  provide  a system  adequate  to  defy 
the  coldest  outside  weather  at  night 


TEMPERATURE  GUIDE  FOR  THE 
GREENHOUSE 

An  important  fact  for  the  beginner  in  “under  glass 
culture”  to  learn  is: 

That  although  the  greenhouse  makes  it  possible 
to  grow  in  cold  regions  many  plants  native  to  a warmer 
climate,  and  also  enables  us  to  produce  crops  out  of 
season,  yet  there  are  sharp  limitations  to  the  possible 
combinations.  It  is  obviously  not  possible  to  grow 
at  the  same  time,  and  under  the  same  conditions, 
plants  from  the  Arctic  and  others  from  the  Equator. 
Experience  has  taught  the  gardener  that  he  can  group 
his  plants  into  four  ranges  of  temperature,  and  that 
any  attempt  to  mix  the  temperature  groups  is  at  the 
price  of  the  welfare  of  some  of  the  plants.  The  fol- 
lowing groups  are  suggestive: 

COOL,  35-45°,  night;  Agave,  Aucuba,  Bay  trees. 
Calceolaria,  Campanula,  Chrysanthemum,  Cheiran- 
thus.  Cineraria,  Endive,  Erica,  Genista,  Iberis, 
Lettuce,  Magnolia,  Mignonette,  Myosotis,  Nerium, 
Parsley,  Radish,  Rhododendron,  Stocks,  Sweet 
Pea. 

INTERMEDIATE,  45-55°,  night;  Agapanthiis, 
Allium,  Altemanthera,  Alyssum,  Antirrhinum, 
Anguloa,  Asparagus  (edible).  Beans,  Beets,  Cactus, 
Canna,  Carnation,  Carrot,  Cauliflower,  Cypripe- 
diura,  Epiphyllum,  Erythrinum,  Geranium,  Gladio- 
lus, Hyacinth,  Hydrangea,  Iris,  Katanchoe,  Lettuce, 
Lapegeria,  Mushroom,  Odontoglossum,  Onion, 
Omithogalum,  Oxalis,  Passiflora,  Pea,  Pelargonium, 
Plumbago,  Primula,  Rhubarb,  Seakale,  Spinach, 
Stevia,  Lilac,  Wistaria. 

WARM,  55-65°,  night;  Abutilon,  Amaryllis,  Aralia, 
Araucaria,  Asparagus  (ornamental).  Aspidistra, 
Aspidium,  Astilbe,  Azalea,  Begonia,  Bougainvillea, 
Bouvardia,  Cactus,  Calla  Lily,  Camellia,  Cattleya, 
Celosia,  Chorizema,  Clerodendron,  Clivia,  Coelo- 
gyne.  Coleus,  Cyclamen,  Cyperus,  Dendrobium, 
Freesia,  Fuchsia,  Grape,  Heliotrope,  Jasminum, 
Laelia,  Lilium,  Lycaste,  Nasturtium,  Nectarines, 
Nymphaea,  Oncidium,  Peaches,  Roses,  Smilax, 
Spirea,  Stephanotis,  Strawberry,  Swainsona,  To- 
mato, Vanda. 

STOVE,  65-80°,  night;  Achimines,  Adiantum,  Al- 
lamanda,  Alsophila,  Anthurium,  Areca,  Aristo 
lochia,  Asplenium,  Banana,  Begonia,  Bertolonia, 
Borassus,  Caladium,  Calathea,  Calanthe,  Caryota, 
Cephalotus,  Chamaedoxa,  Cibotium,  Cissus,  Citrus 
fruits.  Pineapple,  Clitoria,  Cocos,  Corypha,  Croton, 
Cucumber,  Cyathea,  Cycas,  Davallia,  Dicksonia, 
Diffenbachia,  Dracena,  Eggplant,  Epidendrum, 
Eucharis,  Euphorbia,  Ficus,  Gardenia,  Gloxinia, 
Hoya,  Kentia,  Lantana,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Livis- 
tona,  Maranta,  Muskmelon,  Nepenthes,  Pandanus, 
Phalrenopsis,  Philodendron,  Phoenix,  Platycerium, 
Poinsettia,  Rhapis. 
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The  type  of  house  that  will  satisfy  the  majority  of  people  and  requiring  only  moderate  heat.  Tomatoes  on  the  roof, 
some  flowering  plants  and  young  stock  of  later  outdoor  gardening  on  the  benches 


the  water  is  vaporized  and  kept  under  pres- 
sure; whereas  by  the  other  method  the  water 
is  circulated  in  its  natural  state,  returning 
by  force  of  gravity  through  the  lower  pipes. 
Ordinarily  there  is  an  e.xpansion  tank  elevated 
above  all  parts  of  the  system,  but  connected 


with  some  low  point,  to  prevent  compression 
of  the  water  and  the  creation  of  steam. 

tVHAT  TO  LOOK  FOR  IN  A HEATER 

The  various  heaters  made  by  the  several 
reputable  firms  differ  but  slightly  and  any  of 


them  will  give  satisfaction.  However,  it  is 
well  to  know  how  to  distinguish  a boiler  that 
is  most  likely  to  give  good  results. 

1.  The  grate  and  fire  areas  should  be  cor- 
rectly correlated  and  arranged.  The  most 
efficient  arrangement  brings  the  fire  surface  at 
right  angles  to  the  fire  itself.  It  is,  of  course, 
also  desirable  that  the  passage  of  the  heat  be 
as  great  as  possible  before  it  leaves  the  heating 
surfaces,  so  that  the  heat  be  not  wasted. 
In  general,  the  proportion  given  above  of  i sq. 
ft.  grate,  to  20  sq.  ft.  of  fire  surface  is  a good 
average  to  look  for. 

2.  The  circulation  in  the  boiler  should  be  as 
short,  as  direct  and  as  free  from  friction  as 
possible.  Some  water  tubes  are  arranged 
horizontally,  others  vertically,  but  the  simpler 
the  distribution,  as  long  as  it  involves  a close 
connection  of  the  water  surface  to  the  heat, 
the  better. 

3.  The  boiler  should  permit  of  easy  clean- 
ing and  care.  Poor  qualit\’  fuel  invariably 
chokes  up  the  flues  and  renders  frequent 
cleaning  imperative.  Furthermore,  when  the 
fire  must  be  tended  several  times  a day,  a 
convenient  arrangement  of  doors,  dampers, 
shaker-bars,  etc.,  contributes  greatly  to  the 
economy  of  energy  and  time  in  handling  the 
furnace. 

4.  1 he  possibility  of  leaks  and  breaks  must 
be  considered,  and  the  easier  a boiler  can  be 
repaired  the  more  satisfactory  it  is.  The  most 
conv'enient  types  make  use  of  short  bolts, 
permitting  the  removal  of  single  parts  without 
disturbing  the  rest.  The  modern  “sectional 
type”  is  about  the  last  word  in  this  sort  of 
convenience.  Besides,  it  makes  possible  the 
enlarging  of  a boiler  unit  by  unit,  in  propor- 
tion to  any  increase  in  the  size  of  the  house. 

The  matter  of  covering  or  insulating  a boiler 
after  it  is  set  up  is  important  also.  .Asbestos 
cements  are  supplied  by  dealers,  which  can  be 
made  into  a sort  of  paste  and  used  to  cover  the 
entire  heater.  .A  thick  coating  of  such  a pre- 
paration prevents  a great  loss  of  heat  from  the 


Erected  as  an  attachment  to  the  living-room,  the  greenhouse  becomes  a “ snow  ” house,  and  for  best  results  needs  other  houses  to  serve  as  " growing  ” houses 


I 
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Here  is  a specialty  house,  the  owner  having  a fancy  for  Orchids.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  exacting  sub- 
jects in  one  general  house 


I 

■ I furnace  itself,  and  also  protects  the  sur- 
I rounding  materials  from  danger  of  fire. 

PIPING 

In  all  small  houses  the  flows  or  supply  pipes 
, and  the  returns  or  coils  are  placed  under  the 
; benches.  Only  in  large  commercial  houses 
I is  the  piping  carried  overhead  which,  because 
of  the  size  of  the  house  secures  an  equal  dis- 
I tnbution  of  heat.  The  best  piping  is  that 
made  of  cast  iron.  Wrought  iron  is  also  good. 

; , Cast  steel  is  not  advisable. 

In  both  hot  water  and  steam  systems,  there 
I are  three  positions  possible  for  the  piping;  i.  e., 

, I level;  slanting  upward  away  from  the  location 
I of  the  boiler;  or  downward  away  from  it. 

The  location  of  the  boiler  oftentimes  deter- 
! mines  which  will  be  best.  The  aim  is  to  create 
I the  freest  possible  circulation  and  the  greatest 
pressure  at  the  highest  point,  but  in  a small 
structure  it  will  make  comparatively  little 
difference  which  is  used.  In  all  cases,  of 
- ' course,  the  flow  pipe  issues  from  the  highest 

■ part  of  the  boiler,  the  return  entering  it  near 

• I the  base.  The  coils  both  flow  and  return, 

I ' should  be  valved,  especially  when  there  is 
i more  than  one  compartment,  a main  being 
I connected  to  each  compartment.  The  house 

: can  then  be  run  as  two  units.  The  sizes  of 

I I pipe  commonly  used  have  already  been  men- 
' ' tinned;  hot  water  requires  larger  piping  than 

* steam,  and  it  is  rarely  wise  to  use  a pipe  of 
k|  smaller  diameter  than  two  inches  for  any 
I ' system.  The  flow  pipes  should  always  be  the 

I larger,  connecting  at  their  extremity  with  the 
Ij  series  of  smaller  coils. 

j HOT  AIR  HEATING 

' Heating  by  hot  air  includes  anything  from  a 
r, : small  kerosene  stove  to  a large  hot  air  furnace, 

II  but  as  a general  thing,  none  of  these  systems 
j is  profitable.  In  a very  small  conservatory 
I or  veranda  greenhouse,  it  might  pay  to  use  a 

hi  small  oil  or  gas  heater,  carrying  a flue  through 
iij  the  house  and  out  at  the  other  end.  Unless 


the  combustion  is  very  complete,  the  fumes 
are  liable  to  injure  the  plants,  hence  it  is 
always  wise  to  arrange  a hood  and  chimney 
to  carry  off  the  gases  and  smoke. 

A flue  for  this  sort  of  heating  may  be  of 
metal,  of  brick  or  of  tile,  but  it  should  be  at 


least  five  inches  in  diameter.  There  must  be  a 
continuous  rise  from  the  fire  to  the  chimney 
so  as  to  produce  good  draught.  A hot  water 
heating  plant  will  give  the  maximum  satis- 
faction with  the  greatest  economy  of  installa- 
tion and  maintenance. 


I 


I 


The  greenhouse  sun-parlor,  which  is  practical  only  in  connection  with  an  extension  range  of  glass.  It  is  a connecting  link  and  belongs  rather  to  the  dwelling 


How  To  Protect  Your  Plants— w.  c.  mccollom,?.* 

KEEPING^THEJCOLD  IN  THE  GROUND— WHAT  TO  DO  NOW  TO  ENSURE  THE  WINTER  SAFETY  OF  EVEN  “HARDY” 

PLANTS— BAD  EFFECTS  OF  EXCESS  OF  WATER  AND  THE  WINTER  SUN 


WHY  protect  at  all?  The  protection 
ofplants  of  various  degreesof  tender- 
ness is  to  prevent  winter  injury. 
Some  folks  contend  that  we  should 
grow  only  those  plants  that  nature  intended  to 
meet  local  conditions  and  so  eliminate  the  need 
of  winter  protection.  These  same  folks,  of 
course,  would  also  be  willing  to  eat  the  small, 
gnarled  apple  that  nature  gave  us  in  place  of 
the  improved  forms  that  persistent  high 
cultivation  has  produced.  We  want  the 
beautiful;  and  many  beautiful  plants  require 
some  sort  of  protection  in  our  very  change- 
able climate. 

Trees  or  shrubs  (more  particularly  ever- 
greens), which  are  normally  considered  hardy, 
will  succumb  because  of  their  e.xposure  when 
set  out  as  “specimen”  plants.  These  trees 
could  have  been  saved  with  a little  winter 
protection  of  some  kind  for  the  first  season 
or  two,  or  until  they  showed  b}^  their  growth 
that  they  were  established.  In  the  wild 
they  are  cared  for  by  companion  vegetation; 
with  the  growth  in  the  woods  comes  the  under- 
brush, which  catches  the  falling  leaves  to 
mulch  the  ground  and  keep  away  the  frost 
and  thus  protect  the  roots  and  which  later 
on  is  converted  into  fertilizer  for  the  growing 
tree. 

FRUITS 

Sowing  cover  crops  in  the  orchard  is  highly 
commended  because  it  provides  a winter 
mulch  besides  supplying  fertilizer  and  humus 
when  plowed  under  in  spring.  W here  trees 
are  isolated  or  where  cover  crops  are  not 
practical,  good  manure  is  the  best  winter 
mulching,  but  rough  litter  of  any  kind  is  far 
preferable  to  nothing.  Apples  and  pears  are 
very  hardy  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  protect 
them  to  actually  prevent  them  winter  killing, 
but  the  action  of  the  frost  heaves  the  roots  and 
mulching  is  worth  while  for  that  alone.  1 he 
softer  fruits,  such  as  plums  and  peaches,  oft- 
times  kill  back  even  after  they  are  established 
and,  on  general  principles  alone,  it  is  better 
to  mulch  all  newly  planted  fruits  for  at  least 
the  first  two  winters. 

The  so-called  cane  fruits  (raspberries,  goose- 
berries, currants,  blackberries,  and  dew- 
berries are  included)  are  all  surface  rooters 
and  surface  mulching  in  fall  is  a necessity; 
it  not  only  protects  the  plants  from  winter 
killing  but  the  rains  gradually  leach  the 
fertilizing  quality  from  the  manure  into  the 
ground  and  so  will  maintain  size  and  quality 
to  the  fruit. 

Figs  can  be  grown  near  New  York  in  a 
sheltered  location  with  their  needs  over  the 
winter  properly  looked  after.  W hen  grown 
on  walls  the  plants  should  be  strawed  in — 
that  is,  all  branches  are  then  completely 
covered  in  with  straw,  the  earth  drawn  up 
around  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  all  the  sur- 
rounding ground  mulched  with  at  least  six 
inches  of  manure.  Where  figs  are  growing  in 
the  open,  the  roots  should  be  loosened  up  on 
the  sides,  the  plants  bent  over,  and  then 
covered  with  earth.  When  in  tubs  the  plants 
may  be  removed  to  a storage  place,  such  as 
cellar  or  garage. 

Mulching  strawberries  is  already  a habit, 
part  of  our  routine  work.  Good,  rich  manure 
is  the  proper  material  to  mulch  with,  but 
don’t  let  any  lie  on  the  crown  of  the  plant  or 
it  will  cause  it  to  decay.  Don’t  apply  the 
mulch  until  the  ground  is  frozen  a little  and 


then  cover  the  bed  lightly  with  salt  hay,  or 
rye  straw,  with  a few  light  sticks  on  top  to 
keep  this  in  place. 

DECIDUOUS  PL.^NTS 

Most  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  commonly 
used  in  planting  effects  are  perfectly  hardy, 
yet  it  is  advisable,  however,  for  the  first 
season  or  two  after  transplanting  to  mulch 
all  isolated  specimens  with  a good  coating  of 
manure.  Hydrangeas  of  the  semi-hardy  types 
are  ofttimes  used  in  border  effects  and  they 
must  be  protected  over  the  winter;  the  best 
method  is  to  bury  them.  Loosen  the  soil 
on  the  sides  of  the  plant  which  can  then  be 
partially  laid  ov'er  and  then  buried  with  earth. 
Mound  up  the  earth  on  top  of  the  plants  and 
cover  with  a mulch.  Small  plants  can  be 
tied  up  and  a barrel  (both  heads  removed) 
placed  over  them  and  then  filled  with  earth. 
Standard  Roses  can  often  be  protected  in  the 
same  manner,  according  to  whether  they  are 
low  headed  or  tall. 

People  will  fuss  with  Roses  more  than  with 
any  other  plant  because  they  have  been 
educated  to  appreciate  the  finer  varieties  of 
Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas.  There  are  more 
methods  of  protection  for  Roses  than  there 
are  letters  in  the  alphabet,  and  each  method 
doubtless  has  some  particular  merit.  Roses 
are  light  rooters;  they  don’t  like  a soft,  soggy 
soil  and  as  the  action  of  the  frost  on  the  un- 
protected average  soil  produces  this  condition, 
we  must  mulch  the  ground  to  prevent  it! 
Use  good  rich  manure  and  it  will  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  enriching  the  earth  as  well 
as  protecting  the  roots.  In  spring  this 
mulch  can  be  dug  under.  An  old  established 
bed  of  Roses  can  be  protected  by  placing 
pine  boughs  between  the  plants.  This  looks 
very  well,  giving  a touch  of  green  in  winter. 
Loose  litter  can  be  scattered  over  the  plants. 
This  will  not  look  so  well,  and  is  not  so 
serviceable,  as  heavy  snows  are  apt  to  force 
down  the  covering  so  that  it  requires  shaking 
up  occasionally. 

Newly  set  out  plants  and  particularly 
tender  varieties  need  more  protection.  They 
can  be  strawed  up — that  is,  each  plant  tied 
up,  and  then  covered  with  rye  straw,  a stake 
being  placed  with  very  frail  growers  to  pre- 
vent the  snow  from  crushing  them  down. 
Leaves  make  a good  protecting  material. 
Place  some  poultry  wire  around  the  bed  and 
fill  in  over  the  bed  with  leaves,  which  may 
require  an  occasional  shaking  up  to  prevent 
matting  down.  All  tender  varieties  should 
have  the  earth  drawn  up  around  the  plants. 
One  foot  of  the  shoots  can  be  covered  and, 
even  though  the  tops  kill  back  slightly,  the 
earth  will  protect  the  plant  from  killing 
back  enough  to  cause  injury. 

I3ULBS 

Most  of  the  tender  bulbs  can  be  very 
easily  protected  because  they  have  no  tops 
to  contend  with.  A good  heavy  mulch 
applied  to  the  ground  in  the  late  fall  will 
usually  prove  sufficient.  Very  tender  bulbs 
can  be  protected  by  a covering  of  leaves 
about  two  feet  thick  held  in  place  with  a 
few  boards.  Most  bulbs  decay  during  winter 
from  excessive  moisture  and  not  from  severe 
freezing.  One  plan  to  prevent  it  from  accu- 
mulating at  the  roots  of  such  bulbs  is  to  mound 
up  well  so  that  they  will  shed  water  nuickly. 
Flat  plantings,  when  bulbs  are  used  in  borders 
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with  other  plants,  can  be  protected  by  a few 
barrow  loads  of  soil  mounded  up  over  them. 
In  spring  this  extra  soil  must  be  removed 
before  growth  starts.  Such  tender  bulbs  as 
Montbretia,  Tritoma,  Ornithogalum,  or  the 
tender  types  of  Iris,  can  be  grown  in  the 
North  by  proper  winter  protection.  The  hardy 
bulbs,  such  as  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Hyacinths, 
Snowdrop,  Scilla,  Fritillaria,  etc.,  will  do  well 
with  an  ordinary  mulch. 

EVERGREENS 

A great  many  of  our  finest  evergreens  suffer 
during  winter.  Though  the  tops  do  not  kill 
down,  one  side  (the  south  or  east)  will  get 
badly  scalded.  This  is  due  to  the  strong  sun 
after  severe  freezing.  It  is  most  likely  to 
occur  with  isolated  specimens.  Valuable 
evergreens  should  have  their  tops  protected 
in  some  way  for  at  least  three  or  four  years 
after  planting.  1 here  is  no  mystery.  It  is 
simply  a case  of  keeping  the  sun  from  striking 
the  plants  direct.  Boards  placed  on  the 
south  and  east  sides  will  prove  effective. 
Such  boards  are  also  used  in  seaside  places  to 
protect  the  plants  from  salt  spray.  Pine 
boughs,  spruce  limbs  or  any  native  evergreen 
growth  may  be  used  to  protect  evergreens. 
These  can  be  put  in  place  by  sharpening  the 
end  of  the  bough  and  driving  it  down  in  a 
hole  previously  made  with  a crowbar. 

Strawing  in  is  also  a very  common  method 
of  protection.  This  can  be  done  very  quickly 
and  looks  very  neat.  Barrels  can  be  placed 
over  small  plants  until  they  get  established. 
A very  good  method  is  to  wrap  the  plant  in 
burlap.  All  newly  planted  stock  should  have 
their  roots  protected  for  the  first  few  seasons. 
A mulch  of  well  rotted  manure  is  the  best 
material  and  this  can  be  dug  under  in  the 
spring.  This  will  help  establish  a planting 
and  will  relieve  one  danger  of  winter  killing 
— that  is,  the  roots  heaving  and  then  the 
drying  out  process  the  following  summer. 

All  kinds  of  Retinisporas  require  protec- 
tion when  small.  Junipers  are  very  likely  to 
“scald”  even  after  they  are  fairly  well  estab- 
lished, and  any  extra  fine  specimens  should 
always  be  covered  in.  All  the  Yews  must  be 
covered  for  the  first  few  seasons,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  Boxwood.  Protect  Dwarf  Boxwood 
used  in  edging  with  boards  or  salt  hay  until 
the  plants  are  growing  well. 

Most  of  the  dwarf  evergreens  are  much 
easier  to  protect.  Evergreen  boughs  make 
the  best  material  to  use. 

PERENNIALS 

Go  into  some  gardens  in  the  latitude  of 
New  York,  or  farther  north,  and  you  will 
find  such  plants  as  Eremurus  or  Rommeya, 
and  others  equally  tender,  growing  properly. 
It  is  simply  a matter  of  proper  winter  pro- 
tection. Most  folks  throw  a few  forkfuls 
of  manure  on  their  perennial  border  and  im- 
agine they  have  done  all  possible.  T his  is 
wrong.  Generally  speaking  the  mulching 
is  valuable  and  certainly  should  be  practi.sed, 
but  some  of  our  very  finest  perennials  have 
large  fleshy  roots  and  require  some  other 
form  of  protection. 

Plants  of  this  class,  samples  of  which  are 
the  two  plants  mentioned  previously,  or 
Anchusa,  Incarvillea,  or  even  Hollyhock, 
should  have  a mound  of  earth  placed  over  the 
plants  to  shed  water.  After  this  little  mound 
has  been  slightly  frozen,  the  general  mulch 
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Evergreens  are  liable  to  injury  by  the  sun  shining  on  the 
frozen  foliage  so  wooden  shields  are  erected  on  the  south 


The  Rose  garden  is  made  safe  by  throwing  coarse  litter  all  ■ 
through  the  bed  after  freezing  weather  comes 


can  be  applied  just  the  same.  I have  also 
seen  large  heaps  of  leaves  with  a board  on 
top. 

Perennials  that  hold  their 
foliage  all  wdnter,  such  as  the 
Brunella,Stonecrop,  etc.,  should 
be  covered  well  with  leaves  after 
the  ground  has  been  mulched;  a 
board  placed  on  the  leaves 
directly  over  the  plants  will 
keep  the  water  from  going 
through  and  damaging  the 
foliage. 

There  are  a number  of 
perennials  which  are  very  late 
in  starting  in  spring  and  oft- 
times  they  are  considerably 
damaged  or  dug  up  entirely. 

Proper  labeling  will  prevent 
this,  or  a handful  of  ashes  or 
sand  placed  over  the  crown  of 
each  plant  in  fall  will  mark 
them  in  spring.  Plants  of  this 


type  are  the  Balloon  Flower,  Anthericum, 
Anemone,  some  of  the  Rudbeckias,  Helian- 
thus,  etc. 

All  perennial  borders  should  be  mulched 
throughly  in  fall  with  well  rotted  manure; 
but  do  not  allow  the  manure  to  rest  on  the 
crown  of  any  of  the  plants,  and  do  not  be  too 
sparing  with  the  manure.  You  will  get  full 
value  for  every  penny  spent  in  this  way.  In 
spring  this  mulch  should  be  dug  into  the 
border.  Get  it  down  as  deep  as  possible;  the 
accidental  cutting  of  a few  roots  will  not  do  a 
particle  of  harm.  This  is  the  best  method 
for  preventing  the  deterioration  of  perennial 
plants. 

VINES 

Many  of  our  best  vines  require  a little 
assistance  to  help  them  over  the  winter.  In 
most  cases  it  is  best  to  take  them  down  and 
bury  them.  After  the  mound  of  earth  is 
slightly  frozen  it  can  be  mulched  with  leaves  or 
litter.  The  very  tender  climbing  Roses  can 
be  handled  in  this  w'ay;  a number  of  the  tender 
Clematis  also  requii’e  this  treatment.  In  fact. 


The  herbaceous  border  prepared  for  winter  by  covering  over 
with  manure  and  litter.  The  manure  is  dug  under  in  spring 


Here  are  some  English  Holly  wrapped  in  straw  to  protect 
them  from  the  sunshine  in  winter 


Tender  vines  on  the  wall  are  protected  by  wrapping  in  straw 
to  prevent  the  cold  from  striking  them 


with  all  flowering  tender  vines  that  require 
tying  and  training  this  form  of  winter  pro- 
tection is  practical.  Natural 
climbers  that  climb  by  rootlets 
or  tendrils  cannot  be  taken 
from  their  support;  therefore, 
strawing  in  or  covering  with 
burlap  must  need  be  resorted 
to. 

When  plants  only  sunscald 
(as  the  Ivy  or  Evonymus) 
under  unfavorable  conditions,  a 
covering  of  burlap  over  the 
foliage  will  protect  it.  I don’t 
believe  this  is  necessary.  If 
the  plants  don’t  kill  back  and 
only  the  leaves  are  injured, 
these  can  easily  be  removed 
in  spring  by  brushing  them  off 
with  a stiff  broom  or  they  can 
be  clipped  off  with  a pair  of 
hedge  shears  just  as  the  new 
growth  appears. 


This  blanket  of  corn  stalks  lightly  laid  over  tender  evergreen  Azaleas  keeps  them  safely  Cut  Pine  or  Hemlock  boughs  placed  around  tender  plants  will  afford  the  ideal  winter 

through  winter  screen 


Producing  Vegetables  for  Winter  Under  Glass 

ADOLPH  KRUH^I, 

HOW  TO  KEEP  THE  HOTBEDS  BUSY  WITH  VARIETIES  THAT  WILL  REALLY  PAY  TO  GROW;  ALSO  WHAT  NOT  TO  TRY; 


1ET  it  be  clearly  understood  at  the 
start  that  there  is  really  nothing 
mysterious  about  growing  vegetables 
“under  glass.”  It  is  simply  using 
artificial  heat  to  produce  something  that  is  not 
possible  in  winter  cold  outside.  Here,  as  in 
any  other  phase  of  gardening,  begin  by  having 
a definite  idea.  .Ask  yourself  first  “\\  hat  do  I 
want'”  and  then,  “\\  hat  is  practical'”.  Re- 
memher,  that  space  “under  glass”  is  the  most 
expensive  real  estate  in  the  gardening  world. 
A ou  are  cultivating  made  ground  which  is 
more  costly  than  the  soil  behind  the  dykes  of 
Holland.  A’ou  are  furnishing  artificial  heat  for 
that  soil  when  coal  or  manure  are  worth  so 
many  dollars  per  ton.  1 herefore,  don’t  at- 
tempt something  that  may  be  bought  more 
cheaply  than  you  can  grow  it. 

\\  hat  may  be  grown  economically  under 
glass  depends  entirely  on  the  equipment,  re- 
membering that  time  and  labor  count  double 
when  soil  and  heat  are  at  a premium.  The 
man  with  hotbeds  would  be  wasting  both  space 
and  time  by  trying  to  grow'  eggplants  and 
tomatoes,  or  cucumbers  and  melons.  Egg- 
plants and  tomatoes  are  impractical  alto- 
gether, cucumbers  and  melons  require  too  long 
a time  to  mature. 

The  prospective  gardeners  may  be  divided 
into  two  groups — (i)  those  that  have  green- 


houses and  (2)  those  having  only  hotbeds.  1 he 
difference  lies  largely  in  zchat  can  be  raised,  not 
in  hozv  it  can  be  done.  For  the  how  is  easy  if 
you  have  the  equipment. 

In  determining  which  vegetables  are  adapted 
for  cultivation  in  hotbeds  and  greenhouses, 
two  factors  are  of  importance,  namely  the 
habit  of  growth  of  the  kind  of  vegetable  and 
the  season  of  maturity  of  the  variety.  1 all 
growing  or  “ vining”  vegetables  should  find  no 
place  in  a hotbed.  Plants  requiring  a long 
season  of  maturity  are  out  of  place  in  a green- 
house unless  the  grower  is  absolutely  sure  of 
the  value  of  the  product  to  him  at  the  time  of 
Its  ripening. 

To  be  specific:  It  takes  nearl\'  100  days  from 
date  of  sowing  before  cucumbers  or  melons 
bear  fruits.  During  that  time  you  could 
grow  two  crops  of  beans,  three  crops  of  lettuce  or 
radishes,  two  crops  of  carrots  and  beets  or  other 
combinations  of  early  vegetables.  And  the 
crops  gathered  would  exceed  cucumber  or 
melon  crops  many  fold  in  cash  value.  More- 
over, unless  you  are  experienced,  cucumber  or 
melon  crops  would  be  a gamble  while  crops  of 
easier  culture,  such  as  beans,  beets,  lettuce, 
etc.,  would  be  certainties. 

As  to  growing  in  the  greenhouse  plants  re- 
quiring a long  season  for  maturitj',  don’t  forget 
the  “Sunny  South.”  Remember  that  early 
in  February,  tomatoes  begin  to  arrive  from 
Florida  and  that  they  may  be  bought  quite 
reasonably  in  Northern  markets.  Because 
cauliflower  is  grown  just  as  easily  in  hotbeds, 
it  would  be  foolish  to  waste  space  for  it  as  a 
major  crop  on  greenhouse  benches.  On  the 
other  hand,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  melons,  etc., 
will  prove  highly  profitable  if  so  arranged  that 
the  crops  mature  when  the  market  prices  are 
abnormally  high. 

Another  point  of  importance:  Don’t  at- 
tempt to  grow  in  one  and  the  same  bed  or 
house  different  vegetables  requiring  differ- 
ent degrees  of  temperature.  Remember 
that  lettuce  is  a “cool  season”  vegetable 
while  tomatoes  are  children  of  a tropi- 
cal climate.  Radish,  lettuce,  spin- 


ach, and  beets  go  well  together;  beans,  toma- 
toes, cucumbers  and  melon  are  good  compan- 
ions. But  the  two  groups  don’t  mix!  Here  is 
the  way  in  which  I anal3’ze  possibilities  and  | 
chances  for  profitable  use  of  the  space:  j 

In  the  greenhovse,  cucumbers,  lettuce,  to-  1 
matoes,  radish,  melons,  beets  as  staples;  with 
carrots,  turnips,  spinach,  and  parsley  as 
fillers. 

Ill  the  hotbed,  beets,  lettuce,  radish,  beans, 
carrots  as  staples;  with  onions  from  sets,  kohl- 
rabi, spinach,  and  cress  for  salads  as  fillers. 

DEPEND.VBLE  VARIETIES  l OR  UNDER  GLASS 

In  my  choice  of  varieties  I am  guided  en- 
tirely' by'  the  four  essentials  of  any'  vegetable 
for  under  glass  culture.  1 he  sorts  must  be  of 
as  compact  growths  as  the  class  offers,  because  of 
the  value  of  space;  they  must  be  early,  to 
quickly  bear  the  crop  and  make  room  for  a 
succession;  they  must  be  prolific  in  order  to 
offset  the  extra  expense  and  care  required; 
above  all,  they  must  be  pedigreed,  to  be  de- 
pended upon  to  do  what  the  gardener  has  a 
right  to  expect. 

The  last  point  brings  me  to  the  question  of 
seed  supply'.  In  purchasing  seed  needed  for 
growing  under  glass,  secure  the  choicest  strains 
procurable  regardless  of  cost.  1 he  cost  of  the 
seed  will  be  but  an  infinitesimal  item  in  com- 


In  this  hotbed,  lettuce,  radishes  and  onions  are  congenial  companions.  Nothing  mysterious  in  the  fact  that  they  can  be  had  from  the  frame  all  winter 
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VEGETABLES  THAT  MAY  BE  PROFITABLY  GROWN  UNDER  GLASS 


KIND  AND  VARIETY 


DISTANCE  APART 
TO  PLANT 


AVERAGE 
HEIGHT 
OF  PLANTS 


Bean  Triumph  of  France  1 

“ Early  Wonder  [ 

“ Dwarf  French  Forcing  I 

Beet  Electric  j 

“ Crosby’s  Egyptian  f 

“ Eclipse  1 

Carrot  French  Forcing  \ 

“ Gold  Ball  [ 

Cauliflower  Dwarf  Erfurt 
Cucumber  Improved  Telegraph  1 
“ Davis  Perfect  / 

Kohlrabi  Short  Leaved  White 
Vienna 

Lettuce  Grand  Rapids  1 

“ Big  Boston  > 

“ Mignonette  J 

Muskmelon  Blenheim  Orange  1 

“ Sutton’s  Emerald  Gem  f 

Radish  Rapid  Red  I 

“ French  Breakfast 
“ Wood’s  Early  Frame  | 

“ Icicle  I ) 

Spinach  Thick  leaved 
Tomato  Bonny  Best  T 

“ Globe  1 

“ Stirling  Castle  ( 

“ Comet  J 


4 X 8 in. 

2 X 6 in. 

1 X 6 in. 

10  X 12  in. 

2 X 2 in. 

2 X 6 in. 

4 X 6 in. 

6 X 6 ft. 

2 X 2 ft. 

1 X 4 in. 

2 X 4 in. 

2 X 4 in. 

18  X 24  in. 


1 8-10  in. 

1 8-10  in. 

I 6-  8 in. 

} 8-10  in. 

I 6-8  in. 

10-12  in. 

\ 10-15  in. 
6-8  ft. 

1 8-10  in. 

I 0-6  ft. 

1 10-15  ft. 

\ 4 in. 

I 4-6  in. 
4-6  in. 

8-15  ft. 


DAYS  REQUIRED  COMPANION  CROPS 

[TO  YIELD  CROP  SUGGESTED 


45-50 

42-45 

45-50 

40-45 

45—50 

50-52 

45-50 

50-55 

100-125 

115-120 

60-T5 

55-65 


Radishes,  Cress,  Parsley 


Carrots 

Onions  from  sets 
Kohlrabi  for  succession 
Lettuce 

Spinach,  Radish 
Radish,  Lettuce,  Beets 
Lettuce 

Beets,  Carrots 


35—45 
40-50 
45—55 
1 100-115 

I 18-25 
1 25—35 


Radishes 

Carrots 

Beets 

Beans 

Grand  Rapids  Lettuce,  Tomato 

Lettuce 

Carrots 

Beets 


30 

95 

100 

95 

95 


Any  cool  season  crop 
Grand  Rapids  Lettuce  or 
Cucumbers 


REMARKS 


Requires  plenty  of  light  and  air. 

Do  not  pick  when  vines  are  wet. 

Splendid  for  frames.  All  beans  do  best  after  February  1st. 

Set  onions  when  sowing  beets. 

Plant  as  soil  begins  to  cool  off. 

Not  every  crop  requires  exact  conditions. 

Not  adapted  for  open  ground. 

Very  prolific,  outdoors  as  well. 

Best  while  quite  young. 

All  lettuces  like  cool  houses  or  nearly  spent  hotbeds. 
Especially  fine  for  coldframe  culture. 

Requires  expert  experience  and  considerable  care. 

Do  not  grow  repeated  radish  crops  in  same  space  or  bench. 


Grow  only  as  a filler. 

Bright  red,  medium  size. 

Finest  of  all  large  purple  sorts. 

Medium  sized  bright  red. 

Small,  bright  red,  exceptionally  prolific. 


parison  with  the  cost  of  other  factors,  deluding 
equipment  employed. 

Above  are  the  varietiesthathavesuccessfully 
stood  many  tests  and  which  may  be  expected, 
with  reasonable  certainty,  to  do  what  is  pro- 
mised. 

In  using  the  table,  allowances  must  be  made 
in  connection  with  varieties  as  to  height  of 
plants  and  time  of  maturity.  Soil,  sun  and 
season  are  even  more  important  factors  in  con- 
nection with  under  glass  culture  than  outdoors. 


As  a general  rule,  all  vegetables,  either  in 
greenhouses  or  hotbeds,  grow  better  after 
February  1st  than  before  that  date  for  the 
reason  that  as  the  days  grow  longer,  the  plants 
get  more  light.  Between  Thanksgiving  and 
February"  1st  it  takes  considerably  more  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  gardener  to  create  correct 
growing  conditions  because  be  also  has  to  over- 
come the  inherent  tendency  of  the  seeds  or 
plants  to  be  dormant  at  that  time  of  the  year. 
The  wider  the  variation  in  conditions  surround- 


ing your  “under  glass”  efforts,  the  more 
widely  will  results  differ.  No  hard  and  fast 
rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the  growing  of  any 
kind  of  vegetable  crop  during  the  winter.  In 
the  final  analysis,  every  reader  must  pick  out 
those  varieties  which  he  thinks  will  best  serve 
his  needs,  put  them  to  work  and  learn  as  he 
progresses.  Study  results,  compare  stand- 
ards, make  notes,  and,  from  season  to  season, 
apply  the  lessons  learned — will  help  a great 
deal. 


An  Evolution  from  the  Hotbed  — e.  g.  ames,  sr., 

RECONSTRUCTION  .OF  A COLD  PIT  INTO  A SERVICEABLE  STRUCTURE  WHICH  GIVES  VEGETABLES  ALL  WINTER 

AND  STARTS  FLOWER  SEEDLINGS  FOR  SPRING 


The  desire  for  coldframes  which  would 
eliminate  the  usual  tiresome  bending 
over,  and  which  would  also  be  more 
independent  of  the  weather,  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  our  first  cold  pit.  The  site  was 
ideal.  To  the  north  a steep,  sandy  bank  cut 
off  the  winds  and  at  most  seasons  reflected 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  On  the  south  no  trees 
or  buildings  close  enough  to  overshadow  ex- 
cept during  the  very  late  afternoon. 

I he  cold  pit  was  really  built  around  seven 
regulation  hotbed  sash,  3 by  6 feet.  An  ex- 
cavation was  made  within  which  was  con- 
structed a shell  of  second  hand  brick;  the 
inside  dimensions  were  21  ft.  6 in.  long  by  6 
ft.  wide  and  5 ft.  deep  at  a cost  of  >;8.oo  for 
material.  If  built  of  ordinary  field  stone 
this  expense  could  be  reduced  to  merely  the 
cost  of  cement.  1 he  back  wall  against  the 
bank  was  made  12  in.  thick  and  6 ft.  3 in. 
high;  the  front  wall  6 in.  thick  5 ft.  bigh. 
The  ends  were  6 in.  thick  and  sloping. 

Upon  this  rectangle  a frame  of  2 x 4 hem- 
lock was  fastened  to  hold  the  sash.  At  the 
west  end  was  a small  door  to  which  access 
was  had  by  wooden  steps  in  a 4 x 6 ft.  well 
faced  with  cobbles  set  in  concrete. 

Two  benches  4 in  8 in.  from  the  floor  ran 
the  length  of  the  pit.  They  were  of  hemlock, 
the  rear  one  nearly  3 ft.  wide,  the  front  only 
14  inches,  leaving  a space  of  20  inches  between. 

The  drawbacks  of  this  arrangement  were 
quickly  seen.  The  front  bench  was  so  nar- 
row and  so  close  to  the  sash  that  it  was  use- 
less except  for  spring  seedlings.  The  sup- 


ports of  the  rear  bench  used  so  much  room 
and  shut  out  so  much  light  that  the  space 
beneath  was  available  only  for  wintering  a 
few  semi-hardy  plants. 

During  the  following  February  it  was 
decided  to  enlarge  the  pit,  making  it  more 
like  a small  greenhouse  without  heat.  To 
save  the  plants  growing  in  the  back  bench, 
the  construction  was  made  more  difficult 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  A frame 
of  2x4  hemlock  was  first  erected.  On  a 
mild  day  the  middle  sash  was  taken  out  and 
a 4 X 4 chestnut  10  feet  long  (the  main  sup- 
port for  the  ridgepole)  sunk  18  inches  in 
the  ground  and  surrounded  with  concrete  to 
prevent  rot.  The  back  and  roof  was  then 
sheathed  in  i x 6 tongue  and  groove  N.  C. 
pine,  and  covered  with  roofing  paper,  space 
for  two  3 ft.  X 3 ft.  windows  being  left  in  the 
roof. 

A new  front  wall  of  cement  6 in.  thick  was 
set  18  inches  in  front  of  the  old  one.  This 
extended  only  4 inches  above  the  surface  and 
6 inches  below.  The  ends  of  the  old  walls 
were  brought  out  to  join  this,  and  a frame 
from  ridgepole  to  front  to  carry  the  sash  was 
built  after  the  ordinary  hotbed  construction, 
except  that  provision  was  made  to  hinge  the 
sash  to  the  ridgepole  Instead  of  having  them 
slide.  The  frames  for  the  ends  and  station- 
ary front  were  then  constructed  and  fitted 
into  place,  and  last  of  all  the  sash  were  lifted 
from  the  old  pit  and  placed  in  position  on  the 
new  frames. 

The  next  step  was  to  remove  the  sash  frame 


inside,  and  knock  away  the  old  front  wall  to 
a depth  of  8 inches  below  the  surface.  The 
wall  from  this  point  to  the  floor  was  not  dis- 
turbed, but  the  width  of  the  bench  thus  more 
than  doubled. 

Both  benches  are  of  concrete,  supported 
by  sections  of  iron  rail,  three  to  each  bench, 
imbedded  18  inches  in  the  brick  walls.  Five 
of  these  lengths  of  rail  were  on  the  place;  for 
the  sixth  support  an  old  wagon  axle  was  bought 
from  the  blacksmith  at  a cost  of  twenty-five 
cents.  Between  these  rails  supported  by  a 
temporary  scaffolding  was  built  a rough  board 
platform,  the  top  flush  with  the  top  of  the 
rails,  to  which  was  nailed  a front  and  end  of 
boards,  forming  a box  8 inches  deep  running 
the  length  of  the  house  in  the  case  of  the  front 
bench,  but  cutting  off  three  feet  from  the  back 
bench,  at  the  end  nearest  the  door,  to  leave 
space  for  a coal  stove,  or  small  hot  water 
heater  should  that  ever  be  desired. 

On  the  floor  of  this  box  was  placed  three 
layers  of  chicken  wire — scraps  of  any  avail- 
able size  and  mesh.  Then,  running  laterally 
and  well  supported  by  the  iron  rails,  came 
four  lengths  of  old  gas  pipe,  5 inch  and  f inch. 
On  this  reinforcement  the  concrete — one  part 
cement  to  three  of  sand — was  placed  to  a 
depth  of  25  inches,  the  whole  smoothed  and 
allowed  to  set  for  a few  hours. 

Before  it  was  entirely  hard  boards  were 
fastened  upright  ij  inches  inside  the  front 
of  the  box  and  the  space  filled  with  concrete 
thoroughly  packed  down.  The  whole  was 
allowed  to  set  for  a period  of  four  days  before 
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Front  view  of  the  final  evolution— almost  a greenhouse 

The  work  on  this  cold  pit  was  done  entirely 
by  the  man  about  the  place,  who  was  fortun- 
ately skilled  enough  at  carpentry  to  dispense 
with  professional  labor. 

In  duplicating  this  cold  pit  as  it  stands  at 
present,  the  labor  cost  would  be  reduced  at 
least  a third;  less  cement  would  be  used  and 


A look  inside  showing  the  bench  arrangement  of  the  back 
wall 


First  Cost  of  Pit: 

Sash.  Seven  at  SI. 50  S10.50 

Brick 4.00 

Cement.  Ten  bags  at  S.40  ....  4.00 

Lumber  2.00 

Labor.  Seven  days  at  SI. 50  ....  10.50 


Total 


S31.00 


Cost  of  Reconstruction: 

Two  3 ft.  X 3 ft.  sash  at  SI.  . S2.00 

Frame  and  glass  for  ends  and  front.  . 5.00 

Cement.  Twenty  bags  at  S.40  . . . 8.00 

Lumber  for  frame,  back,  and  roof  . . 4.00 

Roofing  paper,  1 roll 2.00 

♦Iron .25 

Labor.  Six  days  atS1.50 9.00 


Total 


S30.25 


Grand  Total 


S61.25 


♦All  metal  used  for  reinforcing  and  supporting  concrete 
benches  was  scrap  except  the  wagon  axle  bought  from  the 
blacksmith. 


less  lumber.  The  other 
items  would  remain  ap- 
proximately the  same.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that 
on  account  of  the  height  of 
the  benches,  necessary  to  let 
sunlight  under  the  back  one, 
a movable  wooden  bench  of 
suitable  height  should  be 
used  to  work  from. 


Sowing  Garden  Peas 
in  the  Fall 


I ^HE  method  of  growing 
peas  described  here  is 
one  which  may  be  used  to 
realize  an  extra  early  crop 
of  peas,  without  the  use  of 
hotbeds  and  coldframes.  It 
was  developed  in  central 
western  New  York,  where  home  grown  peas 
are  not  generally  obtainable  much  before  the 
last  of  June  or  the  first  of  July.  Use  seed  of 
an  extra  early  variety  such  as  Thomas  Laxton 
or  Alaska.  While  the  regular  early  varieties 
such  as  Little  Marvel  or  Nott’s  Excelsior  may 
be  used,  the  crop  will  not  be  quite  so  early. 

Plant  the  seed  in  drills  four  inches  deep 
about  five  days  before  hard  frosts.  They 
should  be  sown  about  one  inch  apart.  .After 
sowing  dig  fairly  deep  trenches  on  each  side  of 
the  drill,  the  earth  being  thrown  on  top  of  the 
drill.  In  this  wa}',  a mound  about  nine 
inches  high  is  made  over  the  row  of  seeds.  It 
is  best  to  cover  the  whole  with  dead  leaves 
thickly,  using  sticks,  etc.,  to  keep  the  leaves 
from  being  blown  away  during  the  winter. 
The  trenches  serve  to  drain  away  from  the 
seeds  the  water  which  is  almost  sure  to  collect 
during  the  winter.  The  leaves  will  keep  the 
ground  from  thawing  quickly  in  the  spring. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  is  workable  in  the 
spring,  the  mound  should  be  levelled  off. 
L’sually,  the  seeds  will  have  sprouted  so  that 
the  tips  are  practically  up  level  with  the  ground 
level.  Thin  out  to  about  three  inches  apart. 
At  this  time,  the  plants  may  be  treated  with 
nitrogen  gathering  bacteria  with  excellent  re- 
sults. .Another  way  to  obtain  good  results  is 
to  dig  a trench  at  one  side  of  the  row  of  peas 
and  fill  it  with  manure.  If  this  trench  of 
manure  is  filled  with  water  once  a day  the 
growth  of  the  peas  will  be  helped  materially. 
Peas  thrive  naturally  with  plenty  of  water. 
During  dry  weather,  the  ground  should  be  well 
cultivated  to  conserve  the  moisture  in  the  soil. 

New  York.  H.  O.  Woolley. 


the  scaffolding  and  boards 
were  removed,  leaving  the 
two  concrete  benches  clear 
of  obstructions  or  visible 


supports. 

I he  front  bench  was  19 
ft.  9 in.  long  by  3 ft.  4 in. 
wide  and  8 in.  deep.  Un- 
derneath it  are  shelves  for 
tools,  seeds,  utensils,  etc.  It 
was  constructed  first  and 
the  plants  from  the  old 
back  bench  moved  to  it  be- 
fore the  work  on  the  latter 
was  commenced.  1 he  rear 
bench  is  17  ft.  10  in.  by  2 ft. 

8 in.  by  8 in.  deep.  Beneath 
it  is  a clear  space  on  which 
the  sun  shines  for  more 
than  half  the  day  where 
potted  plants,  half  hardy 
Chrj-santhemurns,  etc.,  are  kept,  and  lettuce 
and  parsley  are  grown  the  year  round. 

In  the  two  benches  every  variety  of  peren- 
nial has  been  started  from  seed  artd  carried 
successfully  through  the  winter.  In  the  early 
spring  celery,  tomatoes,  eggplant,  peppers, 
and  all  vegetables  requiring  an  early  start, 
are  given  it  here.  The  annual  flower  seeds 
are  also  planted  here  after  the  perennials 
have  been  transferred  to  the  garden.  In  the 
fall  a large  number  of  half  hardy  Chrysan- 
themums both  in  pots  and  in  the  benches 
are  brought  to  perfection,  as  well  as  stocks 
and  snapdragons.  During  very  severe  wea- 
ther an  oil  stove  with  a pan  of  water  is  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  temperature  above  freez- 
ing, but  has  seldom  to  be  resorted  to.  Pep- 
pers, egg-plant  and  tomatoes  throve  but  they 
developed  no  fruit  in  winter. 


Beginning  with  a regulation  frame  a superstructure  was  made  on  which  the  seven  sash  were  raised  and  the  evolution  into  a cold  pit  was  completed 


The  Sport  of  Raising  Your  House  Plants  from  Seeds 


N.  De  PHILIPPIS, 

TEN  POPULAR  FLOWERING  PLANTS  FOR  THE  WINDOW  GARDEN 


Gloxinia  seedling  eight 
weeks  old 


ROWING  at 
home  such 
house  plants 
as  you  have 
heretofore  been  ac- 
customed to  pur- 
chase from  the  flor- 
ists presents  a field 
of  unusual  oppor- 
tunity to  the  garden 
amateur  having  a 
reasonable  share  of 
patience. 

Patience,  rather  than  elaborate  equipment 
and  costly  preparations,  is  the  essential  in 
this  sport  of  raising  house  plants  from  seed. 
A peculiar  sense  of  affection  and  comradeship 
will  arise  within  you  for  plants  reared  by 
your  own  efforts  through  the  tender  baby 
stages  to  full  grown  flowering  specimens.  And 
let  me  assure  you  right  here  that  this  is  no 
attempt  to  persuade  you  to  try  the  growing  of 
difficult  kinds. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  house  plants 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  namely  (i) 
foliage,  (2)  bulbous,  and  (3) 
flowering.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  consider  foliage 
plants,  such  as  Ferns,  Rub- 
ber plants.  Crotons,  etc., 
nor  bulbous  plants,  such  as 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Nar- 
cissus, because  their  pro- 
duction is  the  work  of  spec- 
ialists in  separate  and  dis- 
tinct industries.  This  also 
discounts  all  kinds  of  flower- 
ing perennial  plants  which, 
because  of  their  nature,  log- 
ically belong  in  the  herba- 
ceous border  but  which  are 
frequently  grown  as  pot 
plants,  such  as  Shasta 
Daisy,  Chrysanthemums, 

Astilbes,  etc. 

What  is  left,  and  upon 
which  I would  focus  your 
concentrated  attention,  is 
easily  grown  flowering  house  plants  of  a 
perennial  nature.  They  open  many  fascinat- 
ing possibilities  to  the  man  or  woman  with  an 
indoor  gardening  instinct  and  in  quest  of  a 
new  winter  sport.  The  flowers  in  question 
are  Begonia  (both  fibrous  and  tuberous). 
Cineraria,  Cyclamen,  Geranium,  Gloxinia, 

Helio- 
trope, 
I m p at- 
iens,  Pri- 
m u 1 a , 
Schizan- 
thus,  and  Sola- 
num  or  Jerusa- 
lem Cherry. 

For  our  pur- 
poses the  ten 
plants  may  be 
considered  in 
two  broad  divi- 
sions according 
to  the  condi- 
tions they  re- 
quire. Begonia, 
Cyclamen  , 
Gloxinia  and 
Primula  need 


considerable  heat  to  get  properly  started;  while 
the  balance  thrive  under  “cool”  conditions. 

THE  WAY  TO  START 

The  basis  of  all  plant  growth  is  the  soil. 
Because  the  seeds  of  all  the  plants  here  con- 
sidered are  very  small,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  a seedbed  that  will  be  nearly  ideal  for 
the  nursing  of  tender  seedlings.  After  passing 
the  seedling  stage,  most  of  these  plants  are 
as  rugged  as  weeds.  To  start  them  right, 
use  a soil  composed  of  equal  parts  of  leaf- 
mold,  fine  sand,  and  rich  loam.  If  you  have  a 
regular  compost  heap  or  can  secure  soil  from 
an  old  hotbed,  you  have  just  what  is  needed. 


Cineraria  seedling  three 
weeks  old 


Typical  “ flat  ” with  the  young  plants  growing  vigorously, 
and  now  ready  to  transplant  singly  into  small  pots 


>> 


Transplant  the  young  seedlings  from  seed  pan  to  “ flat  ” as  soon  as  they  are  big  enough  to  handle 


a group 


of 


ten 


Fill  your  flat  pans,  or  boxes,  or  pots  with 
such  soil  and  saturate  it  thoroughly  with 
water.  Sow  seeds  of  Begonia,  Gloxinia, 
Cyclamen  and  Primrose  on  top  of  the  soil, 
cover  with  a piece  of  glass  and  shade  with 
paper  to  prevent  quick  drying.  Keep  moist 
by  either  wetting  the  surface  with  a fine  spray 
rubber  sprinkler  or  by  partly  submerging  the 
pot  or  pan  in  tepid  water.  Be  careful  not  to 
let  the  seeds  fall  out  of  the  envelope  in  a heap. 
Spread  them  broadcast  or,  if  out  of  practice, 
mix  them  first  with  fine  sand.  Seeds  of  the 
other  plants  are  even  more  easily  handled. 
Sow  in  a similar  soil  and  cover  very  lightly 
with  the  help  of  a flour  sifter. 

Never  let  the  surface  dry  out  com- 
pletely; also  don’t  forget  that  air  is 
needed  regularly  to  keep  the  soil  sweet. 

As  soon  as  the  seedlings  appear,  pick 
them  out  singly  with  a finely  pointed  stick  and 
transplant  into  another  flat  or  pan,  about  an 
inch  apart  each  way.  This  is  what  the  pro- 
fessional grower  calls  “pricking  off.”  Take 
as  much  soil  along  from  the  old  seedbed  as 
you  can  without  disturbing  the  balance. 

Should  the  seedlings  begin  to  “damp  off,” 
cover  the  surface  of  the  whole  box  with  fine, 
dry  sand  or  quickly  shift  all  the  seedlings. 
And  while  I think  of  it,  don’t  be  in  a hurry 


to  throw  away  the 
soil  in  which  the 
seeds  were  originally 
sown.  Especially 
with  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias,  it 
pays  to  wait  for  the 
late  comers.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that 
they  invariably  turn 
out  to  be  the  finest 
plants  producing  the 
largest  and  most 
brilliant  flowers.  I 
believe  this  holds 
true  with  all  plants,  regardless  of  kind  or  class. 

A thing  of  paramount  importance  with  all 
the  flowers  considered  here  is  to  keep  them 
going  and  growing.  Don’t  give  them  a 
chance  to  stand  still  for  lack  of  food,  or  to 
become  potbound.  Feed  certain  classes  re- 
gularly in  a manner  suggested  later  on,  and 
shift  from  pans  to  small  pots  and  from  those 
to  larger  ones  as  rapidly  as  the  plants  require. 
Remember  that  the  root  growth  of  these 
plants  generally  equals  the 
top  growth.  When  a seed- 
ling plant  spreads  its  leaves 
beyond  the  rim  of  the  small 
pot,  it  is  time  to  provide 
more  roomy  quarters.  Rou- 
tine management  for  each 
plant  follows. 

Fibrous  Begonias. 
Generally  sown  during  Jan- 
uary and  February,  the 
small  seedlings  are  usually 
ready  for  first  handling  in 
thirty  days  from  date  of 
planting.  They  are  ready 
for  2-inch  pots  when  five  or 
six  leaves  have  developed 
and  usually  begin  blooming 
100  days  after  seeds  were 
sown.  Planted  out  by  the 
end  of  May,  they  will  bloom 
all  summer.  If  taken  up 
by  the  middle  of  September,  cut  back  to  with- 
in six  inches  of  base  and  planted  in  pots  or 
even  window  boxes,  all  of  the  semperflorens 
class  will  bloom  again  around  Christmas.  One 
of  the  finest  for  this  purpose  is  Begonia  sem- 
perflorens compacta  rubra. 

Tuberous  Begonias  require  about  six 


The  seedlings  as  they  grow  in  the  seed  pan.  ready  to 
" prick  off” 


Gloxinia  seedling  twelve 
weeks  old 
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Tuberous  Begonia  Jerusalem  Cherry  (Solanum)  Butterfly  plant  (Schizanthus)  Geranium  (Zonal  Pelargonium)  Cyclamen 


weeks  from  time  of -sowing  seeds  to  seedlings 
large  enough  for  transplanting.  Generally 
six  months  elapse  before  first  flowers  are  borne, 
when  they  may  be  set  out  in  a partly  shaded 
position.  1 hey  will  bloom  all  summer,  in 
pots  or  outdoors,  but  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  wet  the  foliage  when  watering  the 
plants.  Toward  fall,  reduce  water  supply, 
dr\'  off  gradually,  lift  bulbs  in  October,  rest 
until  December,  and  pot  again  for  winter 
growth  and  spring  bloom. 

CiNER.XRi.-\s  are  very  much  misunderstood 
and  underestimated  house  plants.  Because 
the  seeds  are  rather  small  and  one  does  not 
often  see  the  plants  except  in  florists’  windows, 
the  public  at  large  gets  the  erroneous  impression 
that  they  are  “hard  to  raise.’’  Quite  the  con- 
trary! They  are  easily  started,  grow  like 
weeds,  are  of  considerable  hardiness  and  bloom 
for  anybody.  Just  keep  them  growing — like 
a tomato!  Water  occasionally  with  liquid 
manure.  Keep  the  plants  cool.  I have 
known  frost  to  hit  young  Cinerarias  and  freeze 
the  leaves  stiff.  Liberal  sprinkling  with 
cold  w-ater  thawed  them  out  and  they  turned 
out  the  most  rugged  plants  ever.  If  green  or 
white  flies  appear,  sprinkle  with  a solution  of 
tobacco  water  or  dip  the  plants  in  it.  Sown 
in  November  they  are  ready  to  be  shifted  in 
two  weeks.  When  three  or  four  leaves  have 
formed,  transplant  into  2-inch  pots.  At  the 
end  of  March  they  should  begin  to  bloom  and 
they  keep  on  blooming  for  the  best  part  of 
two  months. 

Cycl.’\me.n,  to  thrive  to  perfection,  wants  “a 
cool  head  and  warm  feet.”  Sown  in  March, 
they  are  generally  ready  for  first  move  in  six 
weeks.  By  end  of  .May  they  may  be  shifted 
into  2-mch  pots.  Keep  them  growing  lively 
by  watering  with  liquid  manure  once  a week. 
\\  hene\  er  vou  transplant  them,  keep  plants 
a little  warmer.  If  premature  blossoms  appear, 
pull  them  off  and  shift  the  plants  to  larger 
pots.  By  Cl'iristmas  they  should  bloom  and 


they  will  keep  at  it  all  winter.  Toward  spring 
dry  off  plants  gradually  by  reducing  water 
supply  and  keep  roots  dormant  for  three 
months.  Then  pot  them  again  for  another 
year’s  bloom,  being  careful  to  let  half  of  root 
or  bulb  stick  out  above  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Ger.\NIUMS  differ  from  the  other  plants  in 
that  the  seedlings  come  up  with  one  straight 
stem,  like  young  onions.  \\’hen  three  inches 
high,  pinch  back  to  encourage  side  shoots. 
As  compared  with  others,  keep  rather  dry. 
Give  lots  of  sun.  In  four  months  from  date  of 
sowing  they  should  bloom.  When  plants 
become  “straggly”  cut  them  back,  like  Be- 
gonias. 

Gloxint.^s  need  to  be  kept  uniformly  warm, 
and  thrive  best  in  a soil  composed  of  leafmold 
and  sand.  Sown  in  December,  the  seedlings 
are  generally  ready  for  first  transplanting  by 
the  middle  of  January.  Keep  them  growing 
steadily  by  constant  shifting  and  feeding  with 
manure  water.  When  watering,  keep  foliage 
dry.  By  June  they  should  produce  their 
gorgeous,  bell  shaped  flowers  which  last  until 
the  middle  of  July.  Then  reduce  their  water 
supply,  dry  off  gradually,  and  treat  like 
Cyclamens. 

Heliotrope,  sown  in  January,  germinates 
very  slowly.  By  the  end  of  February,  seed- 
lings are  generally  ready  for  the  first  trans- 
planting. By  the  end  of  May  plants  start  to 
bloom  and  continue  all  summer.  Pinch  back 
in  the  early  stages  to  encourage  bushy  growth. 
Save  a few  plants  or  cuttings  for  the  follow- 
ing winter’s  window  garden. 

Impatiens  Holstii,  sown  in  March,  makes 
beautiful  flowering  plants  by  June.  The  new 
seedlings  offer  a surprising  variation  of  beau- 
tiful colors.  Their  blooming  power  is  enor- 
mous. Taken  up  in  the  fall  and  cut  back 
like  Begonia  semperflorens,  it  will  bloom  again 
at  Christmas. 

Primulas  or  Chinese  Pri.mroses  are 
among  the  most  delightful  of  all  flowering 


house  plants.  Started  in  August  they  begin  ' 
to  bloom  in  January.  Started  in  January 
they  bloom  all  summer,  but  prefer  a shaded 
situation.  Take  up  the  plants  in  the  fall, 
pot  and  bring  in  the  hou.'-“.  Unlike  all  other 
plants  described  here.  Primroses  will  thrive  and 
bloom  well  even  in  windows  with  a northern 
exposure.  They  prefer  a cool  room  always. 

ScHiz.ANTHUS  or  PooR  Man’s  Orchids  are 
really  annuals,  but  of  such  brilliant  colors 
and  so  adaptable  to  house  culture  in  pots 
that  they  deserve  more  attention.  Seeds 
sprout  readily,  seedlings  are  easily  shifted. 

Set  three  or  four  plants  in  a 4-inch  pot.  Sown  < 
during  November,  they  will  begin  to  bloom 
in  May  and  will  continue  through  the  summer,  ? 
to  meet  the  end  of  their  life  and  usefulness  in 
the  fall. 

Solanum  capsicastru.m  or  Jerusalem 
Cherry  is  quite  a curiosity,  makes  a hand-  •, 
some  and  artistic  pot  plant  and  is  as  easily  1 
grown  as  a tomato  plant.  Sow  in  April. 

By  June,  pot  the  young  plants  and  plunge  pots  ( 
in  beds  or  coldframes  outdoors.  When  nights  | 
get  cool,  bring  indoors.  If  you  want  to  I 
have  red  fruits  on  the  plants  by  Christmas,  I 
bring  them  into  warm  rooms  and  feed  with  l| 
liquid  manure. 

Now,  for  an  after  thought.  In  connection  ^ 
with  the  growing  of  all  the  above  plants,  use  1, 
common  sense  whenever  you  are  in  doubt.  i 
It  goes  a lot  further  than  all  theorizing.  (i 
When  putting  above  suggestions  to  a test,  > 
remember  that  an  ounce  of  practical  experi-  1 
ence  beats  all  book  knowledge.  Apply  any  t 
lesson  learned  from  growing  annuals  or  even  | 
vegetables  and  success  is  sure  to  follow  where  i 
the  fundamental  requirements  are  observed  i 
and  conditions  are  correct.  | 

The  merits  of  the  different  popular  winter  ( 
bloomers  place  them  in  the  following  order; 
Begonias,  Cyclamens,  Primulas,  Geraniums, 
and  the  other  six  as  named  above  as  of  about 
equal  merit. 


Cineraria  cruenta 


Chinese  Primrose 


Heliotrope 


Gloxinia 


Impatiens  Holstii 


The  Crepe  Myrtle  is  an  ideal  flowering  shrub  for  Southern  gardens.  It  has  many  color  variations  from  white  to  rosy  lilac,  but  the  clear  pink  is  perferable 


Flowering  Shrubs  for  the  Middle  South-j  m patterson.s. 

[Editors’  Note: — The  planting  season  for  deciduous  shrubs  in  the  South  extends  from  October  all  through  the  winter  until  the  “sap  begins  to 
rise”  in  March.  Probably  the  very  best  time  is  November  and  the  latter  part  of  October — any  time,  indeed,  before  the  ground  freezes  and  the  weather 
is  still  open  is  the  planting  season  for  the  Southern  gardener.] 


Many  of  the  most  popular  flowering 
shrubs  of  theNorth  easily  grow  to  per- 
fection in  the  Middle  South.  Those 
commonly  found  in  old-fashioned 
gardens,  such  as  the  various  Spireas,  Lilacs, 
Syringas,  Cydonia,  Snowballs,  Weigela,  For- 
sythia,  Magnolia  stellata  and  Soulangeana,  all 
bloom  in  early  spring  pre- 
ceded by  the  yellow  Jasmine 
(Jasminum  nudiflorum)  and 
the  Fragrant  Bush-honey- 
suckle, blooming  in  January 
and  February. 

Of  the  native  plants  for 
April  and  May  the  Haw- 
thorns, the  Fringe  Tree 
(Chionanthus  virginiana), 
the  Dogwood  (C  o r n u s 
florida)  and  the  Judas  or 
Red  bud  (Cercis  canadensis) 
respond  readily  to  cultiva- 
tion and  make  effective 
plantings  on  lawns  either  in 
groups  or  as  individual 
specimens,  and  thus  allowed 
to  develop  wdl  grow  into 
trees. 

There  is  thus  a succession 
of  bloom  during  the  first 
months  of  the  year  until 
June,  but  there  are  few 
shrubs  which  bloom 
throughout  the  summer 
months. 


June,  however,  has  the  Elder  (Sambucus), 
a graceful  bush  in  form  and  valuable  for  its 
beautiful  leaves  as  well  as  its  white  flowers  of 
lace-like  design. 

The  old-fashioned  garden  was  not  complete 
without  a Smoke  Bush  (Rhus  Cotinus)  which 
blooms  in  such  masses  in  June  that  at  a dis- 


tance the  pinkish-gray  flowers  appear  quite 
like  a cloud  of  smoke. 

These  old  time  favorites  grow  so  luxuriantly 
that  they  sometimes  attain  a height  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet,  in  as  much  as  eight  or  ten 
years;  so  in  planting  the  shrubbery  border 
this  fact  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  Magnolias,  Lilacs, 
Smoke  Bush,  Snowballs, 
Laburnum  vulgare.  Haw- 
thorn, Elder,  Dogwood, 
Fringe  Tree  and  the  Frag- 
rant Lonicera  grow  to  a re- 
spectable height  in  a few 
years.  So  much  for  theVell 
known  shrubs.  There  are 
otherswhich  arequite  hardy 
which  have  not  the  con- 
sideration that  is  their  due. 

The  Rose  Acacia,  com- 
monly called  Pink  Locust, 
apparently  long  since  for- 
gotten, with  little  labor 
grows  into  graceful  shrubs 
and  gives  a pleasing  note  of 
color  to  the  lawn  with  its 
wistaria  shaped  flowers  of  a 
lovely  rose  shade.  The  in- 
crease of  plants  is  rapid,  the 
shoots  putting  up  all  around 
the  parent  shrub  and  bloom- 
ing the  first  year.  It  is 
effective  trimmed  into  a 
standard  bush,  with  its 


Many  old  gardens  of  the  south  have  elaborate  design,  which  has  been  carefully  preserved.  More  flowering 

shrubs  are  needed 


1.‘57 


I 
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around.  The  recently  Introduced  B.  Davidii 
(variahilis)  has  won  the  sobriquet  of  Summer 
Lilac,  because  of  its  likeness  in  color  and  form 
to  the  Lilac;  and  some  have  dubbed  it  the  But- 
terfly Plant  because  of  its  fascination  for  that 
insect.  It  has  come  to  our  Southern  gardens 
to  stay. 

The  Tamarix  with  its  feathery  foliage  and 
mass  of  small  lavender-pink  blossoms  has  the 
effect  of  a bluish  gray  haze  and  needs  a back- 
ground of  evergreens  to  show  off  its  delicacy 
to  perfection.  It  is  most  refined  and  beautiful 
in  form,  foliage  and  flower,  and  as  there  are 
many  varieties  there  will  be  a succession  of 
blooms  throughout  the  summer,  which  gives  it 
exceptional  value.  The  great  value  to  this 
section  of  the  country  is  its  midsummer 
blooming.  An  effective  planting  in  the 
border  would  be  an  occasional  Tamarix  at 
the  back  and  the  Buddleias  in  front  and  a 
mass  of  the  late  variety  of  the  Lemon  Day 
Lily  or  the  yellow  Gladiolus  in  the  immed- 
iate foreground. 

Another  midsummer  shrub  is  the  Mim- 
osa, which  blooms  the  first  year  after 
planting  and  when  quite  small.  It  is  effec- 
tive planted  in  groups  or  singly;  the  dis- 
tance apart  should  be  great  unless  one 
thins  them  out  in  a few  years,  for  the 
Mimosa  rapidly  grows  into  a tree.  Its 
fern-hke  leaves  are  beautiful  in  themselves, 
and  the  pale  rose  pink,  feathery  blossoms 
are  intoxicating  in  their  beauty  and  frag- 
rance. The  limbs  reach  out  in  a graceful, 
spreading  fashion  and,  when  the  size  of  a 
tree,  have  a fountainlike  shape  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  a low  growing  elm.  Old  gardens 
have  Mimosa  trees,  but  the  new  generation 
of  gardeners  seems  to  have  forgotten  them,  or 
perhaps  easy  culture  of  this  and  the  Scotch 
Broom  has  made  the  cultivator  indifferent 
to  their  charms.  Dogwood  and  Mimosa 
trees  planted  in  the  parking  of  the  city  would 
lend  charm  as  well  as  shade  with  their  wide 
spreading  branches;  both,  however,  have 
more  the  character  of  shrubs  than  trees  as 
their  branches  droop  low  and  therefore  would 
not  be  adaptable  for  sidewalk  planting. 

Another  shrub  found  in  old  gardens,  super- 


graceful, drooping  leaves  and  flowers  and  with 
low  growing  plants  around  its  base;  or  else 
grouped  in  a shrubbery  border  with  taller 
shrubs  as  background. 

The  Common  Laburnum  is  somewhat  of 
the  same  character  as  the  Rose  Acacia, 
blooms  when  a small  shrub  and  yet 
attains  the  height  of  a tree  in  a few  years. 
The  yellow  pea-shaped  flowers  grow  in  long 
bunches  like  the  W istaria  and  the  leaves  are 
like  those  of  the  white  Locust,  and  the  tree 
is  as  slender  and  graceful  as  the  picturesque 
Eucalyptus  tree  of  California.  This,  like 
the  Rose  Acacia,  trained  in  standard  fashion, 
would  be  adaptable  and  effective  in  a formal 
garden. 

1 here  are  several  double  flowered  forms  of 
our  common  fruit  trees  eagerly  welcomed  in 
the  earljf  spring.  Such  are  the  Peach,  Cherry, 
and  Bechtel’s  Crab  producing  blossoms  the  first 
year  and  when  quite  diminutive,  but  also 
proving  most  valuable  as  specimen  trees,  as 
indeed  they  are  most  rapid  in  their  growth 
and  wonderful  in  their  beauty,  and  worth 
many  times  more  labor  than  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  give  them.  Sprays  of  Bechtel’s 
Crab  lend  themselves  well  to  house 
decoration.  Of  all  the  flowering 
fruit  trees  the  Japanese  Weeping 
Cherry  is  the  most  superb  in  its 
beauty,  especially  as  a specimen  plant; 
but  it  needs  space  for  symmetrical 
developement. 

Scotch  Broom  (Cytisus  scoparius),  a for- 
eigner that  has  escaped  from  cultivation  and 
now  usually  classed  as  a wild  plant,  is  not  fully 
appreciated.  Trained  in  a standard  shape 
it  is  fine  in  a formal  garden;  and  as  a shrub 
for  the  lawn,  in  massive  groupings,  in  the 
spring  is  resplendent  in  its  golden  shower  of 
pendulous  pea-shaped  flowers.  It  has  the 
added  value  of  having  evergreen  stems  which 
add  color  to  the  winter  garden.  Of  easy 
growth  It  is  adaptable  to  cover  ugly  sandy 
spots  and  hillsides.  Plant  at  their  base  the 
native  blue  Lupin  and  you  will  be  rewarded 
by  a most  beautiful  color  picture. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  shrubs  that  bloom 
in  the  summer  months.  The  Pomegranate 


blooming  in  August,  has  double 
white  blossoms  more  interest- 
ing than  decorative,  and  so 


Of  the  newer  plant  productions,  the  Summer  Lilac  or  But- 
terfly Bush  (Buddleia)  has  already  become  a decided  favorite 

for  effectiveness  it  is  negligible.  All  the 
Buddleias  have  interest  and  charm,  and 
those  that  die  down  in  winter  attain  rapid 
growth  by  midsummer  and  many  of  the 
deciduous  ones  grow  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet  in  a few  years.  The  pale  lilac 
colored  blossoms  have  a charm  not  only  for 
man,  but  for  the  discerning  butterfly  as  well, 
and  there  is  usually  a flock  of  them  hovering 


Not  the  least  effective  shrub  for  the  South  is  the  Scotch  Broom,  so  much  at  home  as  to  be 

almost  a native 


The  American  Fringe  Tree  is  unsurpassed  in  the  beauty  of  its  tassels  of  white  flowers. 
Should  be  a popular  garden  plant 
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ior  to  many,  and  therefore  deserving  to  be 
more  generally  grown,  is  the  Crepe  Myrtle 
(Lagerstroemia  indica).  It  would  be  difficult 
to  designate  its  chief  value,  it  has  so  many 
qualities  superior  to  any  other  known  shrub. 
The  blooming  period  comes  in  summer  when 
there  are  few  blooming  shrubs  and  with  a 
profusion  of  blooms  for  three  consecutive 
months,  July,  August,  and  September.  To  be 
sure  the  Hydrangea  paniculata  var.  grandi- 
flora  blooms  the  end  of  July  and  lasts  six  weeks 
in  good  color,  but  it  takes  a long  rest  there- 
after as  do  all  other  shrubs  after  several  weeks’ 
bloom;  they  count  their  time  of  blossoming  by 
weeks.  The  Crepe  Myrtle  flowers  for  months. 
There  is  nothing  so  exquisite  as  the  large 
clusters  from  five  to  ten  inches  long  of  these 
crinkled,  crepe-like  flowers.  Beginning  its 
range  of  colors  with  a pure  white,  it  has 
several  shades  of  pink,  a violet,  and  a salmon 
scarlet.  The  small  shrubs  carry  the  largest 


clusters  and  they  bloom  the  first  year  after 
planting,  and  also  when  they  become  trees 
of  no  mean  size  and  great  age.  They  are 
therefore  adaptable  for  planting  in  masses 
on  lawns  or  as  specimen  plants,  and  on  an 
avenue  as  ornamental  trees,  for  they  have  the 
erect,  compact  habit  of  character  of  the  Box, 
but  are  not  as  useful  as  shade  trees  as  those 
with  spreading  branches.  The  colors  should 
be  planted  well  apart.  The  lilac  shade  does 
not  accord  with  the  salmon  scarlet,  but  is 
very  lovely  by  itself.  The  pale  rose  pink  is 
exceptionally  attractive.  Crepe  Myrtle  is 
not  particular  as  to  soil,  though  it  is  happier 
in  the  sandy  soils  of  the  coastal  region.  Es- 
pecially wonderful  are  the  Crepe  Myrtles  in 
the  city  of  Norfolk,  Va.;  which  should  be 
called  the  “Myrtle  City”  as  many  old  homes 
have  their  lawns  graced  with  these  gorgeous 
shrubs,  grown  to  great  age  and  beauty.  Many 
have  attained  the  age  of  one  hundred  years 


and  the  height  of  thirty  feet.  The  streets 
and  av'enues  have  plantings  of  Myrtle  bushes 
which  makes  this  southern  city  aglow  with 
color  throughout  the  summer  months. 

The  Crepe  Myrtle  can  also  be  grown  in  the 
mountain  sections,  but  in  severe  weather  it  is 
sometimes  winter  killed.  However,  it  springs 
up  from  the  roots  again  and  makes  vigorous 
shoots  in  a remarkably  short  time,  and  blooms 
with  renewed  beauty.  The  shrubs  should  be 
trimmed  in  symmetrical  form  after  the  bloom- 
ing period  is  over  so  as  not  to  grow  scraggly. 
It  has  no  insect  enemies  and  is  subject  to  no 
diseases.  It  is  quite  well  fitted  for  city 
planting  and  its  combination  of  qualities  are 
so  numerous  and  unusual  that  it  should  ap- 
peal to  all  gardeners  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  My  strongest  appeal  therefore  is 
for  this  shrub,  the  most  superb  of  all  shrubs, 
stately  and  beautiful  in  form  and  color  and  of 
exceptional  adaptability. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS 

FROM  EVERYWHERE 


CORRECTION ; — By  an  unfortunate  trans- 
position of  the  captions  on  page  99  of  the 
October  Garden  Magazine,  the  two  Bush- 
honeysuckles  there  illustrated  appear  each 
one  with  the  other’s  name.  The  observant 
reader  will  have  noticed  the  obvious  contra- 
diction of  picture  and  caption. 

Fall  Planted  Sweet  Peas  in  the  South 

CWEET  PEAS  may  be  successfully  grown 
in  any  garden  provided  they  have  good 
soil  and  constant  attention.  They  need  plenty 
of  room  and  high  cultivation. 

Eor  the  South,  I recommend  two  plantings 
of  seed  in  November,  three  weeks  apart. 
Seeds  planted  November  15  will  begin  to 
bloom  about  April  17,  and  will  continue  in 
flower  until  the  end  of  June.  Select  a sunny 
place  and  have  the  rows  run  north  and  south. 
Prepare  the  soil  by  spading,  making  mellow  to 
the  depth  of  eighteen  inches  and  spacing  the 
rows  two  feet  apart.  Between  each  two  rows 
I leave  a little  extra  space,  for  ease  in  culti- 
vating and  picking  the  blossoms. 

Mix  with  this  soil  well  rotted  barnyard 
compost  or  a commercial  fertilizer.  If  the 
soil  is  poor,  air  slaked  lime  will  sweeten  and 
strengthen  it.  After  the  soil  is  in  the  right 
condition  put  in  the  trench  the  support  for 
the  trellis, -which  may  be  of  either  wire  netting 
or  of  brush.  I usually  plant  in  double  rows, 
placing  the  seeds  alternately. 

Plant  at  least  six  or  eight  inches  apart  and 
one  inch  deep.  Draw  up  the  soil  to  the  plants 
as  they  grow  and  keep  the  soil  open  by  regular 
hoeing.  In  dry  weather  hoe  the  soil  about 
twelve  hours  after  giving  the  plants  a good 
soaking.  Seed  pods  should  not  be  allowed  to 
form,  or  if  they  do,  should  not  remain  on  the 
vine  for  many  years;  otherwise,  the  plants  will 
stop  blooming.  The  more  you  cut  Sweet 
Peas,  the  more  profuse  the  bloom.  My  vines 
have  grown  to  a height  of  ten  feet. 

The  following  varieties  I have  found  satis- 
factory: Dorothy  Eckford,  pure  white,  planted 
in  a trench  with  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  laven- 


der; Mrs.  Walter  Wright,  heliotrope;  Mrs. 
Walter  Wright  Spencer,  deep  mauve;  Prima 
Donna,  light  pink;  Janet  Scott,  deep  pink; 
King  Edward  VII,  deep  rich  pink;  Othello, 
maroon. 

North  Carolina.  H.  E.  Joseph. 

A White  Rose  for  Miss  Price 
T WOULD  suggest  to  Georgia  C.  Price  of 
West  Virginia,  who,  in  the  August  Garden 
Magazine,  asked  for  a really  white  Rose  as  a 
companion  to  the  Climbing  American  Beauty, 
that  she  try  the  Mary  Lovett  Rose,  a pure 
white  climber  produced  by  Dr.  \'an  Fleet, 
with  large  full  flowers  held  on  long  stems  and 
delightfully  fragrant.  It  blooms  in  late  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  as  well  as  in  June.  J.  T. 
Lovett  of  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey,  lists  the 
Mary  Lovett  and  other  pot-grown  Roses  in  his 
summer  catalogue.  Would  Miss  Price  give  us 
the  name  of  the  climbing  red  Rose  that 
“everybody  loves”  for  its  many  good  qualities? 

New  York.  Minnie  D.  Foster. 

Brussels  Sprouts  until  March 

POR  a number  of  years  it  has  been  our 
custom  to  take  up  some  of  our  brussels 
sprouts  and  store  them  in  an  empty  hotbed. 
The  transplanting  is  done  in  November  when 
the  weather  begins  to  grow  severe.  The  plants 
are  not  uprooted  but  are  lifted  out  carefully 
with  a garden  fork  so  as  to  disturb  the  roots  as 
little  as  possible  and  are  packed  upright  in 
boxes  and  baskets  for  removal  to  the  hotbed. 

We  select,  for  the  purpose  of  storing,  one  of 
the  beds  that  we  shall  fill  in  the  spring  with 
new  compost  and  soil.  From  this  bed  we  take 
out  nearly  all  the  old  filling  and  in  it  pack  the 
plants,  in  an  upright  position,  as  close  to- 
gether as  we  can  store  them.  Of  course  care  is 
taken  in  transferring  them  to  the  hotbed  to  re- 
tain the  roots  and  disturb  the  soil  around 
them  as  little  as  possible.  This  can  be  done 
the  more  easily,  since  the  boxes  containing  the 
plants  can  be  lifted  down  into  the  hotbed  and 
the  plants  tipped  out  almost  in  position. 


When  the  hotbed  is  filled  the  soil  is  well 
watered,  care  being  taken  not  to  wet  the  foliage 
because  it  cannot  easily  dry  out  in  such  a 
crowded  position. 

The  plants  when  once  packed  away  need 
less  care  than  any  other  hotbed  crop  I know  of. 
1 hey  will  stand  considerable  freezing,  especi- 
ally if  they  are  gradually  thawed  out.  The 
hotbed  may  be  left  open  day  and  night  until 
severe  frosts  come,  when  it  should  be  covered 
at  night.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  winter 
an  ordinary  hotbed  sash  will  afford  sufficient 
protection.  When  zero  temperatures  arrive 
it  is  well  to  supplement  the  glass  with  an  ad- 
ditional protection  of  lumber  unless  the  hot- 
bed should  chance  to  be  covered  with  snow. 
Snow  makes  the  warmest  of  covers,  for  it  fills 
in  all  cracks  and  prevents  drafts. 

After  the  sprouts  are  stored  away  we  do  not 
expect  them  to  make  much  growth  but  merely 
to  retain  their  freshness.  The  transplanting, 
despite  great  care,  disturbs  a great  many  roots 
and  so  arrests  growth.  Cabbage  growers 
sometimes  take  advantage  of  this  fact  and 
practice  what  they  call  “rocking”  to  prevent 
the  bursting  of  rapidly  growing  cabbage  heads. 
1 he  head  is  grasped  in  the  two  hands  and 
swayed  gently  to  break  off  some,  but  not  all,  of 
the  roots.  The  cabbage  is  thus  held  in  sus- 
pended development  until  it  can  be  marketed 
or  buried  for  the  winter. 

At  first  we  pick  off  the  lower  and  larger 
sprouts  but  later  in  the  season  we  simply  take 
out  the  whole  plant  and  remove  all  sprouts  fit 
for  eating.  The  stalks  with  attached  leaves 
and  imperfect  sprouts  are  valuable  as  a relish 
for  the  poultry,  as  an  inexpensive  substitute  for 
sprouted  oats  at  a time  of  year  when  eggs  are 
scarce  and  great  inroads  have  been  made  on 
stored  cabbages  and  mangels.  We  plan  to 
use  our  sprouts  so  as  to  empty  the  hotbed  in 
time  for  spring  planting.  The  soil  that  is 
shaken  from  the  brussels  sprouts  roots  will  be 
rich  enough  to  incorporate  with  leafmold  in 
the  surface  of  the  new  hotbed. 

Long  Island.  Gertrude  C.  Davenport. 


There  will  be  many  good  days 

for  outside  work  this  month — ^ 

a little  chilly  perhaps,  and  the 
sun  gets  behind  the  horizon  at  an 
early  hour;  but  if  3 0U  are  on  the  job,  there 
are  many  tasks  which  you  can  get  cleaned  up 
which  you  will  be  mighty  glad  to  think  of 
as  done  and  out  of  the  way  when  real 
winter  sets  in.  If  your  garden  time  is 
limited  to  a few  hours  a day,  try  to  decide 
in  advance  just  what  you  will  accomplish 
each  afternoon.  Have  ready  }'our  tools 

or  whatever  you  will  need,  and  get  at  the  specific  job  just  as  early  as 
possible.  If  you  do  this,  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  work 
you  can  accomplish  in  the  odd  moments  which  would  be  frittered  away 
to  little  purpose  if  you  worked  without  a plan. 

' I 'HE  most  important  work  for  November  will  be  putting  the  garden 
to  bed  for  the  winter.  It  is  not  as  simple  a proposition  as  it  may 
seem  at  first,  because  the  different  parts  of  it  have  to  be  covered  with 
different  kinds  and  thicknesses  of  bedclothes,  put  on  at  different  times. 
P . -R  Knowing  what  kinds  of  mulching  to  use,  and  when 

For  W^ter  ^ **■’  almost  as  important  a part  of 

the  garden  routine  as  a knowledge  of  seed  sowing  or 
the  use  of  fertilizers. 

In  the  first  place,  a great  many  people  have  a misconception  of  the 
purpose  of  mulching.  At  a seasonable  time  of  the  year  they  read 
instructions  to  mulch  this  or  that  on  the  approach  of  freezing  weather; 
and  naturally  it  seems  that  the  mulch 
is  to  protect  the  plant  or  plants 
covered  from  severe  weather. 

Almost  always  the  purpose  of  the 
mulch  is  not  to  keep  the  plants  from 
freezing,  but  to  keep  them  frozen. 

.Alternate  freezing  and  thawing  of 
the  ground  will  tend  to  loosen  the 
plant  in  the  soil,  or,  even,  in  extreme 
cases,  to  “heave”  it  out.  Or  the 
roots  or  the  stem  of  the  plant  may  be 
injured  or  split  from  the  same  cause. 

Or  a spell  of  warm  weather, 
especially,  in  the  spring,  may  start 
the  sap  flowing  or  even  begin  to 
swell  the  buds  prematurely,  with  the 
result  that  the  cold  weather  which 
would  not  have  hurt  them  at  all  if 
entirely  dormant,  may  be  fatal.  In 
the  case  of  such  things  as  may  have 
their  foliage  or  flower  buds  injured 
by  late  frost  after  they  have  begun 
active  growth,  it  is  important  to 
hold  them  back  m the  spring  so  that 

an  extra  early  start  in  March  or  April  may  not  be  the  cause  of  serious 
injury  later. 

In  other  cases  the  mulching  or  protection  is  given  not  to  shield  the 
plants  from  frost  or  cold,  but  from  the  sun.  In  still  other  cases,  the 
protection  is  to  be  neither  from  cold  nor  sun,  but  from  the  wind.  Pro- 
tection from  wind  is  of  the  greatest  importance  with  such  things  as  are 
liable  to  be  winter-killed. 

' I 'O  PROTECT  any  parts  of  your  garden  or  new  plantings  from  injury 
by  winter  winds  where  nothing  as  permanent  or  as  unsightly  as 
a high  board  fence  is  wanted,  a temporary  windbreak  may  be  con- 
structed of  wires  and  evergreen  boughs.  Such  a wind  shield  will  be 
not  at  all  unsightly  and  is  very  effective.  Put 
up  a number  of  stout  posts,  such  as  ordinary 
wood  fence  posts,  where  the  “break”  is  desired. 

I he  two  end  posts  should  be  braced  from  the  inside  with  two-by-fours 
or  good  stout  saplings,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long.  On  the  posts  stretch 
several  strands  of  strong,  plain,  twisted  wire.  These  should  be  about 
ten  inches  apart,  and  need  not  be  stretched  as  tight  as  if  on  a regular 
fence,  because  the  boughs  are  to  be  stuck  down  through  them,  the 
lower  ends,  which  are  pointed,  being  shoved  into  the  ground  for  several 
inches.  .Start  at  one  end,  and  as  each  bough  is  put  into  place  crowd 
it  over  against  those  already  in.  In  this  way  a very  neat,  tight,  and 
cheap  construction  may  be  made  that  can  be  removed  in  a few  minutes 
in  the  spring.  A little  soil  thrown  up  against  the  bottoms  of  tlie  boughs 
on  either  side  will  freeze  and  help  to  make  the  whole  a solid  and  effective 
shelter. 

A NOTHING  which  is  light,  dry  and  not  likely  to  pack  or  to  mat 
-‘^down  into  a solid  mass  when  it  gets  wet,  will  do  for  your  winter 
mulching — bog  hay,  straw,  leaves,  strawy  manure  or  light,  spongy 
manure  that  is  thoroughly  “spent.”  In  fact,  if  you  have  much  winter 
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For  reckoning  dates,  the  latitude  of  New  York  City  is  generally 
taken  as  a standard.  In  applying  the  directions  to  other 
localities,  allow  six  days’  difference  for  every 
hundred  miles  of  latitude 
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Plant  this  Month 

^Vegetables,  inside:  Lettuce,  radish,  beans,  tomatoes, 
cucumbers,  melons,  beets,  carrots,  spinach. 

Outside:  “Dormant”  plantings  of  hardier  crops  for 
spring  growth  (see  October  Reminder). 

^Flowers,  inside:  Sucession  plantings  for  winter  bloom 
of  annuals  and  perennials,  such  as  Gypsophila,  An- 
tirrhinum, Stocks,  Mignonette,  Sweet  Peas,  etc. 

^Bulbs,  outside:  Late  arrivals  of  hardy  Lilies  and  bulbs, 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Inside:  Sucession  plantings  of  Gladiolus,  Spanish  Iris, 
Freesias,  Lily-of-the-valley  pips,  and  tender  bulbs; 
also  of  hardy  bulbs,  such  as  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Nar- 
cissus, Crocus. 

^Shrubs:  outside:  Hardy  evergreens,  or  Box  in  small 
sizes,  in  window  boxes;  and  dormant  stock  outside. 


protecting  to  do,  you  are  likely  to 
have  use  for  all  of  them,  because  each 
one  is  better  for  some  particular  pur- 
than  any  of  the  others.  Leaves  are 
for  the  gathering,  and  in  most 
localities  you  can  get  a 
combination  load  of  ma- 
nure, straw,  and  bog 
hay  for  a small  sum. 

A mistake  very  commonly  made  is  to 
mulch  before  there  is  any  need  for  it. 

After  the  first  long  continued  real  cold  snap, 
get  the  mulching  on,  and  then  if  there  is  a “relapse”  to  warm  weather 
the  mulch  will  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used — to  prevent 
alternate  thawing  and  freezing  of  the  soil.  For  the  same  reasons,  how- 
ever, It  IS  important  to  get  the  mulch  on  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
first  real  winter  weather  and,  therefore,  it  should  be  on  hand  and  con- 
venient for  immediate  use. 

ITTYBRID  Perpetuals  will  be  killed  back  somewhat,  and  Hybrid 
-*--*-Teas  to  a great  extent  during  the  winter;  mulching  them  is  one 
of  the  important  factors  in  their  successful  culture.  The  longest  of  the 
The  Rose  Bed  canes  produced  through  summer  and  fall 

may  be  cut  back  from  a third  to  a half,  to 
prevent  their  being  whipped  about  by  winter  winds  and  possibly 
loosening  the  plants  at  the  roots.  It  is  a good  plan  to  “hill  up”  for 
several  inches  around  each  plant  before  putting  on  the  mulch.  This 
not  only  makes  an  excellent  protection  for  the  roots  but  prevents  water 

from  standing  or  settling  around  the 
stems  and  in  the  case  of  an  extra- 
ordinarily severe  winter  will  save 
many  of  the  tenderer  sorts  from  being 
killed  outright.  A convenient  and 
effective  way  of  mulching  Roses  in 
beds  or  long  borders  is  to  first  sur- 
round the  bed  with  chicken  wire 
eight  or  twelve  inches  high,  supported 
by  short  sticks  driven  into  the  ground. 
The  old  bed  may  then  be  filled  in 
with  leaves,  packed  in  between  the 
plants  and  held  in  place  at  the  outer 
edges  by  the  wire.  Even  compara- 
tively tender  varieties  mulched  in 
this  way  will  come  through  severe 
winters  safely.  A few  pieces  of 
board  or  evergreen  boughs  laid  over 
the  leaves  will  keep  them  from  blow- 
ing about  until  they  settle  down 
after  the  first  few  heavy  rains  or 
snows,  when  they  will  stay  by  them- 
selves. 

Climbing  Roses  present  a more  diffi- 
cult problem.  Most  of  the  varieties  used  in  the  middle  and  northern 
states  are  of  the  hardy  types,  but  winter  killing  is  not  uncommon. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  almost  invariably  planted  in  a 
sheltered  sunny  position  against  the  house,  where  they  have  the  least 
possible  chance  to  freeze  and  stay  frozen — every  warm  spell  will  thaw 
out  the  canes  if  not  the  soil  about  the  roots,  and  in  the  spring  they  will 
start  days,  if  not  weeks,  before  they  should.  Thorough  mulching  of 
hardy  Roses  of  the  climbing  type  is,  therefore,  desirable.  In  very 
severe  climates,  where  the  canes  have  to  be  protected  from  freezing, 
they  may  be  laid  down,  being  careful  not  to  bend  them  too  sharply 
so  as  to  crack  the  bark  near  the  base.  The  canes  are  pegged  down 
and  covered  with  straw,  leaves  or  evergreen  boughs. 


How  To  Make 
A Wind  Shield 


P^OR 


Strawberries,  Rasp- 
berries, Cane 
Fruits 


strawberries  clean  bog  or  marsh  hay  is  the  best  thing  to  use. 
It  will  “stay  put”  through  the  winter,  and  makes  a dry  clean, 
springy  mulch  for  the  bearing  season.  Spread  it  several  inches  deep 
over  the  whole  bed,  making  it  a little  deeper  over  the  rows  if  there  is 
danger  of  winter  killing.  If  the  ground  is  not 
frozen,  an  application  of  bone  meal  and  wood 
ashes  raked  into  the  bed  after  this  season’s  growth 
has  ceased  will  be  helpful  in  giving  them  a strong, 
quick  start  in  the  spring  without  the  necessity  of  disturbing  the  m.ulch. 
If  the  winter  mulch  is  to  be  removed  in  the  spring  to  allow  cultivation, 
the  top  dressing  can  be  given  then. 

The  rankest  of  the  new  canes  on  cane  fruits  should  be  cut  back  con- 
siderably, to  forestall  injury  from  high  winds.  A windbreak  close  to 
the  patch  on  the  north  or  northwest  side,  will  be  a great  protection. 
In  very  severe  climates,  the  canes  may  be  bent  over,  just  before  the 
ground  freezes,  and  laid  nearly  flat.  They  are  held  in  place  by  soil 
or  sods  on  the  tips,  and  then  covered  with  soil  mulched.  The 
.soil  must  be  put  on  as  late,  and  removed  as  early  in  the  spring,  as 
possible. 
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^T'HE  hardy  border  cannot  be  so  conveniently  mulched  with  leaves. 

Use  manure  for  a winter  mulch  and  thereby  enrich  the  soil.  The 
rains  and  the  melting  snows  soaking  through  it  will  carry  down  into 
the  soil  the  food  it  contains  for  the  plants  to  make  use  of  in  spring. 

Avoid  the  green  or  soggy  manure,  however.  The 
compost  used  should  consist  of  a large  percentage  of 
horse  manure  and  enough  straw  or  bedding  to  keep 
it  light  and  spongy.  After  the  first  hard  frosts  have  killed  the  tops, 
burn  the  refuse,  destroying  any  insect  eggs  or  disease  germs  it  may  con- 
tain. If  the  stubbles  or  stumps  are  left  six  inches  or  so  high,  they  will 
serve  to  hold  the  manure  mulch  in  place,  after  it  is  worked  down  about 
them  with  a fork. 


The  Hardy 
Border 


FOR  the  bulbs  use  the  same  mulching  material  as  recommended  for 
the  hardy  borders.  A strip  of  wire  such  as  suggested  for  use  in 
the  Rose  garden,  but  not  more  than  six  inches  in  height,  run  around  the 
edge  of  the  bed  will  hold  it  in  place.  If  the  bulbs  are  planted  late,  put 
Bulb  Beds  and  mulch  on  early.  The  reason  for  this  apparent 

Borders  contradiction  is  that  by  so  doing  the  root  growth 

in  the  soil  will  not  be  stopped  as  quickly.  And 
the  spring  blooming  bulbs,  such  as  Tulips,  Narcissus,  and  Hyacinths 
should  make  a good  growth  of  root  in  the  fall  in  order  to  produce  the 
earliest  and  best  results  in  the  spring.  In  mulching  the  bulb  beds, 
as  in  finishing  off  the  soil  when  planting,  it  is  well  to  leave  the  surface 
slightly  rounded  over,  so  that  the  rain  and  melting  snow  can  run  off 
freely  instead  of  settling  into  pockets  and  making  lumps  of  ice. 

/^CCASIONALLY  specimen  plants  have  to  be  protected  through 
'^the  winter  from  the  wind,  for  which  use  straw  jackets  made  by 
taking  clean  straight  rye  or  wheat  straw,  and  binding  it  with  twine 
in  an  upright  position  about  the  plants.  Tie  the  plant  together  loosely 
Shrubs  And  before  the  covering  is  put  on  to  make  the  job  less 

Vines  difficult.  In  almost  all  such  cases,  however,  evergreen 

boughs  can  be  used  in  place  of  the  straw  with  just  as 
good  results  and  are  of  a much  less  objectionable  appearance  for  the 
winter.  The  lower  ends  of  the  boughs  are  sharpened  and  stuck  into  the 
soil  and  good,  stout,  cord  passed  around  them  to  hold  them  in  position. 

Ornamental  evergreens  are  not  all  as  hardy  as  the  more  common 
specimens  and  decorative  groups  about  the  entrances  of  drives,  along 
walks  and  paths,  and  in  foundation  plantings,  often  have  to  be  pro- 


tected. Evergreen  boughs  should  be  stuck  into  the  soil  around  them, 
and  pieces  of  burlap  stretched  over  them  and  held  in  place  by  nailing 
to  small  stakes  driven  into  the  soil  at  short  distances  apart. 

EARLY  THIS  MONTH 

Finish  up  all  your  harvesting  and  storing  work.  Any  roots  left  in 
the  soil  should  be  removed  at  once.  Even  quite  hard  frosts  won’t  hurt 
the  tops,  but  be  careful  the  roots  art  not  exposed  to  frost  over  night 
after  being  taken  up.  Be  sure  also  that  any  onions,  potatoes,  apples, 
squash,  or  other  vegetables,  which  may  have  been  left  in  a shed  or 
barn  temporarily,  are  got  safely  into  frost-proof  quarters. 

On  afternoons  when  it’s  too  cool  to  fool  around  with  comfort,  and 
your  want  some  real  garden  exercise  to  keep  you  warm,  begin  trenching 
such  parts  of  the  garden  as  are  not  occupied  with  a winter  cover  crop. 
By  “rotating”  the  trenching,  you  can  get  over  the  whole  garden  in 
two  or  three  years  or  so;  and  nothing  else  will  make  so  sure  of  perfect 
drainage  and  an  early  start  in  the  spring.  Dig  down  one  spade  deep; 
throw  out  the  soil;  turn  over  and  break  up  the  sub-soil  where  it  lies; 
and  then  throw  the  next  furrow  on  top  of  this. 

BEFORE  THE  END  OF  THE  MONTH 

Flow  about  cleaning  vp?  We  said  in  October  that  we’d  have 
-*-to  mention  it  again.  Can  you  now  swear  that  you  haven’t  left  any 
old  refuse  in  the  garden,  or  near  it,  in  which  eggs',  disease  spores  and 
germs  or  hibernating  insects  can  go  through  the  winter?  Better  take  a 
final  look  round  before  you  commit  yourself. 

If  you  have  been  blanching  celery  in  a trench  or  by  banking  and 
covering  up  outside,  get  it  into  winter  quarters.  In  storing  it,  the  idea 
is  to  keep  the  roots  moist  enough  so  that  growth  will  be  slightly  con- 
tinued, while  the  tops  are  dry  and  cool  enough,  and  get  sufficient  air 
so  that  they  will  not  spoil.  The  dwarf  growing  sorts  may  be  handled 
conveniently  in  full  size  cracker  boxes.  For  taller  sorts,  similar  boxes, 
preferably  a little  larger  as  well  as  deeper,  may  be  made.  1 he  box 
should  be  about  deep  enough  to  take  the  celery  standing  upright. 
Put  a couple  of  inches  of  moist  sand  or  soil  in  the  bottom  on  which  to 
stand  the  roots  and  store  in  a cool  dark  place. 

- Forwarned  is  fore-armed.  Don’t  wait  until  next  month  to  hunt  for 
your  pruning  saw,  and  buy  a new  pair  of  pruning  shears.  Also,  it  might 
be  well  to  overhaul  your  sprayer;  and  procure  an  extension  rod  and  an 
“angle  neck”  nozzle.  Watch  for  the  hig  Pruning  article  in  next 
month’s  issue. 


A Home"Built  Greenhouse  that  Succeeded 


A.  E.  WILKINSON, 


INTENSIVE  cultivation  of  k small  piece 
of  land  right  in  the  village  or  city  boun- 
dary is  a frequent  problem.  \Ve  had 
such  a one,  and  wanted  something  better — 
larger — than  the  regulation  hotbed  in  which 
to  raise  young  plants  and  force  vege- 
tables. Useful  as  hotbeds  are,  still  they 
are  sometimes  hard  to  manipulate, 
especially  in  rainy  weather,  and  during 
very  cold  days  ventilation  is  a problem. 

We  wanted  to  do  some  work  in  winter. 

There  was  an  ideal  location  for 


a small  leanto  house  on  our  place,  being  a 
sand  bank  which  sloped  toward  the  south. 
This  bank  was  dug  out  until  there  was  a hole 
ten  feet  wide  by  twenty  feet  long  and  about 
six  feet  deep  on  the  north  side.  .At  the  back 


of  this  hole,  against  the  north  bank,  was  con- 
structed an  8-inch  work  brick  wall  eighteen 
feet  long  six  feet  tall.  1 he  first  three  feet  up, 
on  this  wall  at  the  ends,  every  other  brick 
was  laid  so  that  half  of  it  projected  at 
right  angles  to  the  main  wall.  This 
was  in  order  to  make  good  con- 
nection with  the  side  wall,  each  of 


Not  a first  class  greenhouse  by  any  means  but  a practical  substitute  that  was  homemade  in  every  detail.  Used  for  forcing  vegetables  in  winter  and  starting  seeds  for  summer 
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which  are  nine  feet  long  outside  and  three  feet 
high.  At  the  farther  end  of  these  side  walls 
the  bricks  were  arranged  in  the  same  manner  for 
connection  with  the  front  wall.  I his  little  wall 
is  the  same  height  as  the  side  walls  and  eigh- 
teen feet  measured  outside.  Our  foundation, 
therefore,  is  of  solid  brick 
laid  in  cement  and  sand  one 
to  {three  mixture.  The  main 
wall  is  of  8-inch  work,  the  best 


Section  of  the  homebuilt  green- 
house shown  on  preceding  page 


brick  being  used  here  in  front,  while  in  the 
rear,  pieces  of  brick  called  bats  were  used. 
All  other  walls  are  of  4-inch  work  or  one  width 
of  brick  thick.  In  the  front  wall  are  two  8- 
inch  work  posts  or  piers  six  feet  from  either 
end,  to  strengthen  this  wall,  also  at  the  en- 
trance on  the  west  end  wall  are  two  8-inch 
work  piers,  each  side  of  the  door.  All  the 
brick  used  came  out  of  some  old  building  which 
we  were  renovating,  and  were  discarded  bricks 
being  thrown  away  by  masons  as  useless,  that 
being  the  case  the  bricks  did  not  cost  us  any- 
thing. 

In  the  top  of  the  walls  at  convenient  places, 
especially  toward  the  ends  and  in  the  middle, 
were  set  fifteen  bolts  seven  inches  long,  the  tops 
protruding  above  the  top  of  the  wall  so  that 
it  was  possible  to  anchor  the  sills  to  the  walls. 
After  the  sills,  the  one  on  the  north  wall  being 
a 2 X 8 inch  plank  and  a 2 x 4 inch  scantling 
on  the  front  and  side  walls,  were  securely 
anchored  by  the  bolts  and  set  in  loose  mortar 
of  sand  and  cement,  the  rafters  were  attached 
to  the  back  and  front  sills.  These  rafters 
were  2 x 3,  a slanting  cut  was  made  through 
them  in  order  that  they  could  fit  more  snugly 


and  evenly  to  the  sills,  especially  the  front 
sill. 

Following  this  the  small  roof  at  the  top 
was  put  on  and  shingled,  the  boards  being 
raised  two  inches  above  the  rafters  by  short 
pieces  of  2 x 2 inch  stock,  in  order  that  the 
sash  might  slip  up  underneath  the  boards  and 
shingles,  making  a water  tight  joint.  The  end 
boarding!  was  nailed  on,  and  consisted  of 
matched  boards  attached  to  the  rafters  and 
short  pieces  of  studding  which  supported  them. 

The  sash  were  made  separately,  being  seven 
feet  long  by  three  feet  wide.  White  pine 
was  used  in  their  construction.  The  edges 
were  rabbited  out  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  wide 
by  three  eighths  of  an 
inch  deep  in  the  proper 
.place  for  the  setting  in 
of  the  glass.  Then  the 
end  pieces  were  mor- 
tised and  set  in  white 
lead,  all  fitting  snugly. 
The  glass  used  was  in 

10  X 12  in.  lights,  six 
and  a half  panes  being 
used  to  each  strip. 
Three  strips  to  a sash 
were  all  laid  in  home- 
made putty,  consisting 
of  white  lead,  linseed 

011  and  whiting.  The 
glass  was  firmly  tacked  with  triangular  glaz- 
ier’s points,  and  thoroughly  puttied  outside, 
making  a water  tight  sash. 

Before  the  glass  was  set  the  sash  had  a thin 
coat  of  white  lead  and  oil,  and  another  coat 
after  glazing.  When  the  complete  sash 
were  placed  on  the  house  a narrow  strip  of 
wood  one  inch  thick,  two  inches  wide  and 


about  seven 
joint  between 


the 


out 


1 


MATERIALS  AND  COST  ESTIMATED  ACTUAL 

2400  brick,  $9.00  per  M 

21.60 

Used  old 

7 bu.  cement,  $.85  per 

5.95 

5.95 

2\  loads  sand,  $1.75 
Hemlock 

3.94 

On  place 

2 pieces  8 x 2 in.  x 16  ft.  steps,  sills,  etc.'; 

7 “ 2 X 3 in.  X 10  “ rafters 

1 " 2 X 4-in.  X 18  “ sills 

'■3.06  3.06 

13  " 2x4in.  xl2  " studding,  etc.  ' 

10  lbs.  nails,  misc.  @ $.05 

.50 

.50 

500  ft.  matched  spruce,  $22  per  M. 

11.00 

11.00 

2 bundles  shingles,  $3.^  per  M. 

1.75 

1.75 

White  lead,  oil,  whiting,  dryer 
6 sash,  7 ft.  long  white  pine 

.85 

.85 

2 pieces  7 ft.  2 x 4 j $.08 

1 “ 6 ft.  “ 1-  per 

2 " 6 ft.  2x  1 1 ft. 

1.23 

1.23 

130 squares  lOx  12  in.  glass 

7.04 

3.85 

Putty,  8 tbs.  (home  madej 

.30 

.30 

Points,  1 package 

.05 

.05 

5 shelf  brackets  made  to  order 

.80 

.80 

15  bolts,  7 inches  long  @ $.(41 
Bulkhead'extra,  boards,  hinges. 

.45 

.45 

nails,  etc. 

3.00 

3.00 

feet  long,  was  placed  on 
sashes,  thereby  keeping 
the  rain.  The  second  and  fifth  sash  were 
arranged  to  be  hoisted  at  the  bottom  for 
ventilation  purposes,  being  wired  securely 
at  the  top  to  stop  their  dropping  down.  The 
other  sash  were  fastened  very  temporarily 
by  nails,  all  being  easily  and  quickly  removed 
in  summer  or  whenever  desired.  At  the 
base  of  the  sash  between  rafters  and  at  the 
top  of  the  north  wall  between  rafters  were 
openings  which  were  tightly  closed  by  fitting 
in  boards.  _ 

The  original  plan  of  this  house 

called  for  glass  ventilators  where 

the  wooden  roof  was  used,  but 

owing  to  lack  of 

time  they  were 
not  made.  1 hey  can, 
however,  be  put  in  at 
any  time.  Some  ar- 
rangement had  to  be 
made  for  ventilation,  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  so  a box  venti- 
lator was  made  at  each  end  of  the 
house,  being  six  by  six  inches  inside 
with  a wooden  shut-off  easily  controlled 
from  the  interior  of  the  house. 

In  the  rear  of  the  house,  against  the  north 
wall,  is  suspended  a shelf  running  the  length 
of  the  house,  one  foot  wide,  and  hung  up  by 
using  a small  cross  piece  of  wood  at  each  end 
and  five  quarter  inch  brackets,  which  are 
suspended  from  the  rafters  and  pass  under 
the  shelf.  The  shelf  is  eighteen  inches  down 
in  front  from  the  rafters.  It  is  used  for  plac- 
ing flats  which  have  just  been  planted  on  or 
for  flats  with  cuttings  or  for  storage  of  boxes, 
tools,  pots,  etc. 

The  interior  arrangement  of  the  beds  is 


J 


such  that  the  maximum  of  room  is  given  to 
them.  The  walk  is  eighteen  inches  wide 
and  four  feet  deep.  The  sides  being  of  inch 
board  nailed  to  2 x 4 inch  scantling;  these 
latter  being  set  deep  in  the  ground  and  firmly 
braced  in  back.  At  the  end  of  the  walk  is 
a small  work  bench  eighteen  inches  deep  and 
the  width  of  the  walk,  underneath  is  a box- 
like bin  for  soil  storage. 

The  bottom  of  these  beds  was  filled  in 
with  sand  so  that  there  remained  only  space 
enough  for  two  feet  of  manure  and  six  inches 
of  soil  at  the  top.  The  manure  used  is  very 
fresh,  full  of  straw,  and  packed  down  hard  by 
tramping  upon  it.  It  is  also  built  up  higher 
than  wanted  to  allow  for  settling.  Fhe  soil 
is  placed  on  this  only  two  or  three  inches  deep 
at  first.  After  settling  and  the  temperature 
coming  down  to  normal,  90  degrees  or  less, 
more  soil  is  added  until  just  before  planting 
six  inches  is  the  final  depth. 

On  this  soil  last  year  2,000  tomato  plants 
were  grown  and  ready  to  sell  at  the  right  time 
in  May  at  forty  cents  a dozen.  On  the  shelf 
there  were  twelve  flats  18  x 12  inches  and 
fiv’e  flats  12x9  inches  filled  with  small  plants 
ready  to  take  the  place  of  the  tomatoes  when 
sold  if  this  was  wanted.  The  house,  however, 
after  the  tomatoes  were  sold,  was  planted 
with  cucumber  plants  for  the  early  forcing  of 
this  vegetable.  There  was  enough  produced 
to  supply  a family  of  five  people,  and  at  a 
time  when  cucumbers  were  imported  and 
the  prices  high. 

This  year  the  house  was  used  for  the  raising 
of  plants,  both  vegetable  and  flowering,  to 
be  sold  during  the  month  of  May.  All  the 
seeds  are  planted  in  flats,  flats  18x12  inches, 
having  seven  rows  and  about  175  seeds  per 
flat.  The  plants  are  later  transplanted  to 
paper  pots  other  flats  or  hotbeds  for  fuller 
development. 

The  problem  of  a good  entrance  was  rather 
hard  to  solve,  but  finally  it  was  decided  to 
dig  a pit  as  deep  as  the  walk  inside  the  house, 
four  feet,  and  have  this  pit  five  feet  six  inches 
by  three  feet  eight  inches  wide.  Old  pieces 
of  board  and  some  few  old  2x4  inch  joists 
were  used.  Three  steps  were  made  out  of 
2x8  inch  plank  set  in  at  the  west  end  of 
this  pit.  After  a while  a covering  was  built 
over  this  pit  out  of  matched  boards  and  a 


Floor  plan,  showing  arrangement  of  bench  space 

few  2x4  inch  joists.  The  roof  has  a slope 
both  downward  and  frontward.  The  highest 
point  in  this  bulkhead  is  six  feet  from  the 
ground  and  with  a door  as  seen  in  the  cut 
opening  on  the  stairway,  any  one  could  easily 
enter.  Inside  the  bulkhead,  between  the 
brick  post  opening  into  the  walk  of  the  house, 
is  another  door.  One  or  the  other  door  is 
always  closed  if  any  one  is  entering  or  leaving 
thus  preventing  a draft  in  the  house. 

A house  of  this  type  in  regulation  sizes  can 
be  erected  even  more  easily  by  using  the  stand- 
ard sash,  etc.,  as  made  by  greenhouse  builders. 
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A S LONG  as  there  is  a greenhouse  construction  that, 
because  of  its  distinctive  constructive  features,  is  so 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  far  and  away  better 
than  others,  why  not  have  it? 

Why  put  any  money  in  any  greenhouse  that  is  not 
everything  your  greenhouse  should  be? 

Why  tamper  with  the  temptations  beset  you  by  those 
claiming  theirs  is  “just  as  good?” 

The  frank  truth  of  the  matter  is:  no  greenhouse  is  like 
the  U-Bar,  because  no  other  is  constructed  with  the  U-Bar, 
or  any  other  bar  that  approaches  it  for  lightness,  strength 
and  proven  durability. 

This  last  statement  is  a strong  one.  So  strong  in  fact, 
that  it  sounds  rather  like  overdoing  it 

But  if  we  can  back  up  even^"  statement  by  the  proof  in  the 
houses  themselves,  you  can  hardly  blame  us  for  telling  the 
whole  truth,  even  though  the  half  truth  might  sound  better. 

It’s  not  what  it  sounds  like,  but  what  it  actually  is,  that 
concerns  you. 

So  start  right  by  building  the  right  house  at  the  start. 


Send  for  catalogue.  Or  send  for  us.  Or  both 


Starting  Right 

With  the  Right  Greenhouse  at  the  Start 


Advertisers  will  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magazine  in  writing — and  we  will,  too' 
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I Top-Notchers! 

I Perennial 
I Larkspurs 

I If  you  like  blue  flowers,  you  L 
I simply  must  have  some  of  l 
J our  wonderful  seedling  Lark- 
I spurs  with  their  regal  spikes 
I six  feet  or  more  in  height  in 

■ marvelous  shades  of  dark- 
J blue,  light-blue  and  white. 

I Special  Offer  ] 

J For  Immediate  Planting  ; 

■ To  introduce  ourNewSeed- 

H ling  Larkspurs,  we  will  send  U 

B prepaid  to  any  address:  m 

H 1 ^ Assorted,  One  Year  Old  ^ ^ J 

J Field-Grown  Clumps,  J 

J Guaranteed  to  bloom  con-  J 
g tinuously  year  after  year.  J 

I SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE  g 
1 ‘^PERENNIALS  FOR  U 

I FALL  PLANTING’’  E 

I Charles  H.  Totty  | 

■ Madison  New  Jersey  J 

.•  'UU  ' .1  ■ . . . ' 


Meetings,  etc.  in  November 

{F ollozving  dates  are  meetings  unless  otherwise  specified) 

1.  Short  Hills,  N.  J..  Garden  Club. 

1-3.  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  Hort.  Soc.:  Chrysanthemum 
show. 

1-5.  Mass.  Hort.  Soc.,  Boston,  Mass.:  exhibit. 

2.  Marshfield,  Mass.,  Garden  Club. 

2,  3.  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Hort.  Soc.:  Chrysanthemum 
show. 

Nassau  Co.  Hort.  Soc.,  Glen  Cove.  L.  I.:  Chrysan- 
themum show. 

3.  Pasadena.  Cal.,  Hort.  Soc. 

3-5.  Tux^o,  N.  Y.,  Hort.  Soc.:  show. 

4.  N.  Y.  Bot.  Garden,  Broruc  Park:  lecture,  “N.  Y. 

Botanical  Garden,”  Dr.  N.  L.  Britton. 

6-13.  Indiana  Hort.  Soc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.:  apple  show. 

7.  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  Gardeners’  & Foremen’s  Asso. 

8.  Chrysanthemum  Soc.  of  America,  with  Penna. 

Hort.  Soc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  exhibit. 

Lenox.  Mass..  Hort.  Soc. 

Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  Garden  Club. 

8- 10.  American  Institute  Chrysanthemum  Show.  25  W. 

39th  St.,  New  York. 

9,10.  Worcester  Co.  Hort.  Soc.,  Worcester.  Mass.: 
Chrysanthemum  show. 

111.  State  Florists’  Asso.,  Bloomington,  111.:  show. 

9- 11.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Florists’  Club:  show. 

9-12.  Hort.  Soc.  of  New  York,  Museum  Nat.  History: 
show. 

10.  Westchester]  (N.  Y.)  & Fairfield  (Conn.)  Hort. 

Soc.  Conn.  Hort.  Soc.,  Hartford.  Conn. 

11.  N.  Y.  Bot.  Garden.  Bronx  Park:  lecture,  "Plan- 

ning Next  Year’s  Flower  Garden,”  Mr.  G.  V. 
Nash. 

Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  Hort.  Soc. 

11-19.  New  Orleans.  La.:  flower  show. 

13.  Park  Garden  Club,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

Germantown,  Pa.,  Hort.  Soc.:  Chrysanthemum 
show. 

Garden  Club  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Florists’  Asso. 

New  York  Florists’  Club. 

13,  14.  National  Potato  -Asso.  of  America:  annual  meet- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

14, 15.  R.  I.  Hort.  Soc.,  Providence,  R.  L:  exhibit. 

15.  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  Hort.  Soc. 

Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  Garden  Club. 

16.  Marshfield,  Mass.,  Garden  Club. 

17.  Pasadena,  Cal.,  Hort.  Soc. 

21.  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  Gardeners’  & Foremen’s  Asso. 

22.  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  Garden  Club. 

24.  Conn.  Hort.  Soc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

25.  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  Hort.  Soc. 

27.  Park  Garden  Club,  Flushing.  L.  I. 

29.  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  Garden  Club. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Society  Show 

NOVEMBER  8th,  the  Chrysanthe- 
'^mum  Society  of  America  will  hold  its 
annual  exhibition  in  Philadelphia.  Besides  a 
number  of  silver  cups  and  medals  to  be 
awarded,  many  cash  prizes  have  been  offered, 
and  it  is  felt  that  competition  in  the  many 
classes  for  first  place  will  be  keen.  Seedlings 
and  sports  are  both  eligible  to  be  shown  before 
the  examining  committees  provided  they  have 
been  given  a two  years’  trial.  The  American 
Rose  Society  will  also  meet  at  the  same  time. 


The  Dahlia  Society  Show 

The  American  Dahlia  Society  exhibition, 
recently  held  in  New  York,  was  regarded 
b}’  many  as  the  most  impressive  Dahlia  show 
ever  held  in  this  country.  The  exhibits  were 
many  and  varied  and  attractively  staged. 
Certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  Jean 
Kerr,  pure  white  Show;  Fiery  Cross,  crimson 
scarlet  Peony;  and  to  the  seedlings  Geisha 
X J.  B.  Fry  and  “Rohallion.”  Preliminary 
certificates  were  granted  to  three  seedlings. 
The  Garden  Magazine  Achievement  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  \V.  P.  Carpen- 
ter, of  Fort  Thomas,  Ky. 

Other  varieties  attracting  attention  were 
Sunshine,  a golden  Duplex;  Edna  Sharp, 
bronze,  large.  Single;  \\  hite  Excelsior,  Show; 
Mildred  Slocombe,  large  pink  Decorative; 
Mrs.  Frederick  Grinnell,  a good  pink  Peony. 
4 he  prize  for  the  largest  bloom  was 
won  by  Valiant,  a crimson  Cactus  measuring 
ten  inches  across  without  the  petals  being 
spread.  Geisha  was  a close  second.  4 he 

{Continued  on  page  146) 


The  Readers^  Service  will  gladly  Jurnish  information  about  Retail  Shops 


Unusual  Bulbs  of 


Unusual  Kinds 


To  those  in  search  of  the  unusual  for 
group-planting  in  the  perennial  border,  the 
Breeder  Tulips  (flowering  in  late  May)  present 
a fascinating  choice.  The  most  refined  and 
artistic  color  combinations  and  soft  blendings 
and  graduations  of  purple,  buff,  bronze, 
maroon,  and  terra-cotta  are  here  revealed  to 
the  garden  enthusiast  exploring  this  class. 

Boddington’s  Breeder  Tulips 

are  noticeably  sweet-scented. 
4 hey  are  closely  allied  to  the 

Darwins  and  some  of  the  varieties  bear 
even  larger  flowers  and  are  of  more 
vigorous  growth  than  that  well-known 
class. 

Our  3 Special 
Collections 

of  .separate  varieties, 
colors  carefully 
chosen  to  blend  har- 
moniously. 

IS  Breeder  Tulips  io  S 
varieties  $1.00 
50  Breeder  Tulips  in  5 
varieties  $3.25 
100  Breeder  Tulips  in 
10  varieties  $6.00 
Post  or  express  paid  in 
U.  S.  A. 

Our  Autumn  Bulb  Catalogue 

with  full  information  relative  to 
the  culture  of  Darwin  and 
Breeder  i Tulips.  Narcissus,  etc 
Mailed  on  request. 

Arthur  T. 

Boddington  Co.,  Inc. 


[, 


Destroy  Tree  Pests^Tt"  Fulg? 

and  other  enemies  of  vegetation  by  spraying  with 

GOOD’SSSSFISH  OIL 

SOAP  N93 

Does  not  harm  the  trees — fertilizes  the  soil  and  lids 
healthy  growth,  t’sed  and  indorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept,  ol 
Agriculture. CD  CC  Om*  valuable  book  on  Tree  and 
r l\£iC  Plant  Diseases.  Write  for  it  today. 


JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker,  931  N.  Front  Street,  Pbiladelphii 


b 


can  have  a rose  garden  that  will  be  a constant  source  of 
delight.  Vigor  and  vitality  are  bred  into  Fairfax  Roses, 
they  are  grown  in  nature’s  way,  never  forced.  Send  formy 
Rose  Book  which  tells  you  how  to  grow  the  finest  Roses.. 


W.  R.  GRAY  Box  6 Oakton,  Virginia ; 


English  Grammar  Simplified  \ 

By  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  Author  of  f 

’’Synonyms,  Antonyms,  and  Prepositions, "A 
Working  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,”  etc. 

An  absolutely  simple  yet  thoroughly  practical  book  on  a I 
new  plan  that  gives  you  the  correct  use  of  English  words  | 
in  English  sentences.  Its  statements  can  be  graspted  at  ; 
once  by  a child  or  a person  of  limited  education,  and  they 
make  the  dreaded  complexities  of  the  language  as  clear  as  I 
crystal.  It  settles  disputed  points  and  gives  you  the  meat  of  : 

English  Grammar  in  a Nutshell  i 

and  for  the  office,  the  home,  or  the  classroom  will  prove  the  ■ 
readiest  help  in  time  of  doubt  or  perplexity  that  you  j 
have  ever  owned.  It  has  not  been  made  brief  by  leaving  1 
out  essentials.'but  by  eliminating  confusing  discussions  and  | 
extended  explanations,  and  is  a complete  summary  of  the  sub-  |. 
ject.  Order  it  to-day  and  be  grateful  every  day  of  your  life.  ' 
"As  a handy  volume  . . . for  quick  reference  and  f 

authoritative  decision,  its  direct  clearness,  its  remark-  ] 
able  simplicity  of  language,  and  its  plain,  common  1;1 
sense  will  win  admiration  and  command  respect.” — 

N.  Y.  Evening  Sun.  1 

8vo.  Cloth.  282  pages,  75  cents;  by  mail,  83  cents  J 

Funk  & Wagnalls  Company,  Dept.  785,  N.  Y.  I 
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It  converts  the  year-around  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  for  the  average  home  from  a problem  into 
an  economical  certainty.  That  is  the  great  mission  of  Duo-Glazed  Sash,  which  is  revolution- 
izing under-glass  gardening.  Economy,  to  be  effective,  must  be  in  evidence  all  ways  and  all 
I the  time.  Duo-Glazed  Sash  stands  for  loo  point  economy.  Its  first  cost  is  low.  Because 
^ it  is  built  right,  it  costs  little  to  maintain  it.  Duo-Glazed  Sash-covered  gardens  are 
^ operated  at  least  cost  because  of  the  scientific  principle  underlying  their  construction.  # 
^ So  much  for  economy  in  connection  with  your  investment.  As  to  the  earning  power  ^ 
^ and  vegetable-money  saving  side  of  Duo-Glazed  Sash,  please  refer  again  to  our  ^ 
^ advertisement  on  page  105  of  the  October  Garden  Magazine. 


You  can  easily  grow  enough  vegetables  of  the  kinds  you  like  and  make 
any  Duo-Glazed  equipment  pay  for  itself  in  a short  time.  Growing 
vegetables  under  glass  is  not  difficult.  You  simply  create  heat  by  either 
fresh  manure  (in  hotbeds)  or  with  a heater,  provide  soil,  sow  seeds  and 
keep  out  the  cold.  Here’s  the  point  where  Duo-Glazed  Sash  takes  the 
gamble  out  of  under-glass  gardening.  It  effectively  keeps  out  the  cold. 
The  double  layers  of  glass  completely  insulate.  No  covering  with  mats, 
no  watching  of  temperature  worries  owners  of  Duo-Glazed  gardens.  If 
the  saving  of  time,  the  reducing  of  work  and  eliminating  of  worry 
^ count  for  something  with  you  in  your  garden  endeavors,  investigate 
% Duo-Glazed  Sash. 


Showing  air  chamber  6e- 
^ tween  two  layers  of  glass. 
^ This  gives  your  plants 
^ blanket  protection  — no 
extra  covering  is  neces* 
sary  at  above  zero  temp^ 
erature. 


A Duo  Glazed  hotbed  un- 
der winter  conditions.  In- 
cludes two  Duo  Glazed 
sash,  3 ft.  X 6 ft.,  Topframe 
€ ft.  2\^  inches  x 6 ft.  and 
Pit  frame  of  same  size. 
Complete  outfit,  with  glass 
in  boxes,  sash  and  top- 
frame  creosoted,  $17, $S. 


With  This  “Little  Gem 


you  can  lengthen  the  fresh  vegetable  season  by  four  months, 
Started  December  First,  it  will  yield  quick-growing  crops,  like 
lettuce,  radishes,  etc.,  beginning  at  New  Year’s  day.  By 
March  First  your  space  might  be  divided  between  eatable 
crops  and  plants  to  be  set  out  into  your  garden  in  the 
I Spring.  Started  in  this  manner,  cabbage,  tomatoes, 

^ onions,  celery,  etc.,  will  be  way  ahead  of  the  crops  ; . 
started  outdoors.  It  matters  little  in  this  instance,  / y 
whether  you  have  a Duo-Glazed  Greenhouse,  Hot- 
bed  or  Cold  Frame.  The  result  will  invariably  Tf 
be  sturdier  plants  of  quicker  maturity.  /i  ? 


Gem  hot-water  heated  gardenframe.  Only 
$49.50  complete.  Easily  managed.  Of  es- 
pecial interest  to  women.  Can  be  made  to 
pay  its  cost  in  one  season.  Gives  you 
greenhouse  service  at  little  more  than  hot- 
bed expense. 


The  ** National**  Sectional  greenhouse, 
madz  in  13,  15  and  20  foot  widths  and 
of  any  length  from  15  ft.  8 inches  up, 
in  units  of  about  4 feet.  There  is  also 
the  **Gem,**  a house  10  feet  in  width. 
Prices  range  from  $170  up. 


Send  for  Catalogue 


It  fully  describes  and  pictures  the  various 
Greenhouses,  Garden  Frames  and  Hot- 
bed Sash  of  our  manufacture.  In 
language  that  is  concise  and  easy 
to  understand,  it  presents  every 
necessarj’  detail  regarding  the 
Duo-Glazed  line.  Address 


Callahan 
Duo-Glazed 
Sash  Co. 

1347  Wyandot 
Street  ^ 

Dayton  k 
A Ohio  ^ 
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This  Unique 
Breakfast  Set 
$76  Complete 

Send  for  Beautifully 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
W illow  Furniture 

WHIP-O-WILL-O 
FURNITURE  CO. 

352  Adams  Avenue 
SCRANTON  PA. 


smallest  flower  was  an  unnamed,  brick  red 
Pornpon  measuring  one  and  a quarter  inches 
in  diameter. 

There  was  also  exhibited  Beatrice  Dahl,  flesh 
pink  in  color,  which  is  named  after  Mrs.  B.  D. 
Mordecai,  one  of  the  lineal  descendants  of 
Prof.  Dahl,  the  Sw’edish  botanist,  for  whom 
this  group  of  plants  w'as  named.  The  Mor- 
decai cup,  oflFered  for  the  best  new  seedling, 
was  won  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Stout. 

Beautifying  the  Lincoln  Highway 

'^HE  Lincoln  Highway,  for  a distance  of 
three  miles  west  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is 
soon  to  be  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs,  to 
be  donated  by  the  W.  H.  Moon  Nurseries,  of 
Morrisville,  Pa.,  and  under  the  stimulus  of 
this  improvement  in  New  Jersey,  it  is  hoped 
that  other  states  \vill  soon  take  steps  in  the 
same  direction.  The  general  scheme  of 
beautifying  the  Lincoln  Highway  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  National  Federation  of 
W omen’s  Clubs,  and  the  first  tree  planting 
along  the  route  was  done  in  New  Jersey,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Feder- 
ation. President  Wilson  recently  planted  a 
tree  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  on  the  Highway. 
The  various  branches  of  the  Women’s  Clubs 
in  the  different  states  all  across  the  country 
now  have  m hand  plans  for  landscape  im- 
provement of  the  route,  the  latest  planting 
having  been  completed  in  Illinois. 


The  Gardenia  for  Southern 
Gardens 


TXTHILE  walking  through  the  residential 
^ ^ section  of  a small  Mississippi  town,  a few 
weeks  ago,  my  fancy  was  caught  by  sight  of  a 
gigantic  specimen  of  Gardenia  florida  and  the 
delicious,  almost  intoxicating,  perfume  emit- 
ted by  its  many  blossoms.  The  bush,  grow- 
ing among  Lilacs  and  Crepe  Myrtles,  showed 
that  its  owner  was  Southern.  Determining 
to  get  a closer  view  of  the  extraordinary 
shrub,  I made  bold  to  advance  right  up  into 
the  garden.  As  I approached  the  plant,  an 
elderly  woman  came  toward  me  from  the 
house.  I made  an  apology  for  my  intrusion 
and  asked  her  to  tell  me  something  about  the 
plant  that  had  so  completely  won  my  admira- 
tion. Her  plain  and  simple  history  of  the 
Cape  Jessamine’s  life  caused  me  to  wonder 
why  it  is  not  more  generally  found  in  Southern 
gardens.  The  plant,  “a  mere  slip”  she  called 
it,  was  planted  ten  years  ago.  It  did  not 
bloom  for  several  seasons,  but  for  the  past 
few  years  its  j'ield  of  the  great  pure  white 
blossoms  of  waxy  texture  had  been  phenome- 
nal. Many  people  had  tried  in  vain  to  count 
the  blossoms  flowering  at  one  time  or  another 
in  the  interval  from  June  to  October  during  the 
two  previous  seasons.  The  only  protection 
that  had  been  given  the  plant  was  a slight 
covering  of  cloth  stretched  over  it  during  the 
coldest  winter  nights. 

After  thanking  the  kind  old  lady  for  the  in- 
formation, I resumed  my  walk.  I did  not  for- 
get the  incident,  however,  and  something 
kept  saying  to  me:  “Why  doesn’t  the  Cape 
Jessamine  become  a symbol  of  the  Southern 
garden?”  Surely  it  is  not  unworthy. 

Mississippi.  Buford  Reid. 


Whys  and  Wherefores  of 
Fall  Spraying 

is  thtf  title  of  a little  booklet,  giving  seven  reasons, 
official  and  non-official,  why  it  is  the  best  time  to  spray. 
This  booklet  will  be  sent  out  by  the  B.  G.  Pratt  Co..  W 
Church  St..  New  York,  manufacturers  of  the  well-known 
“SCALECIDE”  at  a very  early  date.  If  you  are  not 
on  their  mailing  list,  send  them  a pdstal  to-day  giving 
the  number  of  your  trees  and  your  dealer’s  name  and 
you  will  receive  a copy  free.  Address  Dept.  I. 


Last  Call  to  Plant 
DIAMOND  D IL 
BRAND  DUlDS 

Diamond  Brand  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Ntircissi,  etc.,  may 
be  planted  indoors  in  pots 
and  pans  as  long  as  bulbs 
are  available,  which 
means  throughout  No- 
vember and  December. 
Please  refer  again  to  our  ad- 
vertisement on  page  79  of  the 
October  Garden  Magazine  and 
send  for  free  booklet,  “Treas- 
ures of  Bulb  Land”  to-day. 

NETHERLAND  BULB  CO. 

32  Broadway  New  York 


PLANTS  INDOORS 


FREE  Trial 


PIF.D3I0.NT  RED  (EDAK  tllESTS 


Proper  receptacles  for 
plants  indoors  are  very  es- 
sential to  a well-furnished 
room  or  sun  parlor. 

Wheatley  Italian  Old 
Ivory  Tinted  Pottery 

is  harmonious  in  any  color  scheme  and 
is  the  last  word  in  pottery  when  used 
in  this  manner.  Flower  boxes,  shapely 
pots  and  jars  and  many  other  things 
are  included  in  our  catalogue.  Send  for 
it.  Order  direct  from  the  Pottery. 
We  pay  the  freight  on  all  purchases 
amounting  to  $5.00  or  over  to  all 
points  in  the  U.  S. 

WHEATLEY  POTTERY 

Established  iB'jg 

2431  Reading  Rd.  Cincinnati 


Your  choice  of  75  styles  of  the  famous 
Piedmont  genuine  Southern  Red  Cedar 
Chests,  lo  days'  free  trial.  We  pay 
the  freight.  A Piedmont  protectsTurs, 
woolens  and  plumes  from  moths,  mice, 
dust  and  damp.  Needed  in  every  home. 
Finest  Xmas  or  wedding  gift.  »rite 
lo'dnjr  for  big  new  catalogue  with  rediired  prices.  Uailed  free  lo  yon. 

PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO.,  Dept.  55,  Statesville,  N.  C. 


Np%t  U 
F.nriorv  Price 


Jardiniere 

and 

Pedestal 
No.  335A 
Height 
47  inches 
Jardiniere 
15in.  wide 
12in.deep 
Price 
$20.00 
Complete 


GREENHOUSES  J® 

Ready-Cut — Wholesale! 


Only  from  Gordon-Van  Tine  can  you  buy  your 
houses  ready^ut  to  fit — a greenhouse  that  requires  prac- 
tically only  a hammer  and  nails  to  put  it  together.  And 
only  by  thus  buying  ready-cut  at  Gordon-Van  Tine’s 
tchoUsaU  mill~tO‘Consumer  prices  can  you 

Save  Half  On  Both 
Material  and  Building 

Remember,  material  is  all  the  best.  All  sash  are  glazed 
and  the  wood  used  is  cypress — **the  wood  eternalf* 
Roof  sash  are  adjustable  ensuring  correct  overhead  venti- 
lation.  Well  planned  and  proportioned — an  ornament 
to  any  estate.  Shipped  bundled  and  numbered  to  corre- 
spond with  free  numbered  plans.  Easily  and  speedily 
erected.  Prices  include  everything. 

Send  a postcard  for  our  new  Greenhouse  and  Hot-Bed 
Bookf  just  published.  FREE  on  request.  Write  to-day. 


Gordon- 


6116  Case  Street 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back  Davenport,  lowa 
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A MODERN  COUNTRY  HOUSE,  UNIQUE  IN  ITS  DESIGN  AND  UNUSUAL  IN  ITS  SETTING 
(From  the  September  House  Beautiful) 

The  House  Beautiful 

If  you  are  now  considering  what  style  of  architecture  to  follow  in  building  your  new  home, 
If  you  are  deciding  what  material  to  use, 

If  you  wish  to  make  some  addition  to  your  present  house. 

If  you  are  interested  in  minor  improvements  in  painting  and  papering. 

If  you  wish  to  see  month  by  month  the  best  examples  of  houses  from  all  over  the  country. 
If  you  wish  to  see  delightful  interiors  giving  endless  suggestions  for  your  own  home. 
If  you  wish  any  question  in  regard  to  the  building  — location  — interior  decoration 
— lighting  — heating  — of  your  home  answered  with  authority,  THEN  you  will  be 
interested  in  the  following  SPECIAL  OFFER  of 

THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL  — SEVEN  MONTHS  FOR  $1.00 

Regular  rate  $2.00  a year  25c  a copy 

(SIMPLY  PIN  DOLLAR’BILL  TO  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TO-DAY) 

~ mT  11-16 

THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL  PUB.  CO.  Inc.,  3 Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Date 


Advertisers  will  appreciaU  your  mentioning  The  Carden  Magazine  in  writing — and  we  will,  too 
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RED  CROSS 
FARM 
POWDER 


The  Original  and  Largest  Selling 
Farm  Explosive 

use  expensive  high  speed  d>Tiamites  when 
this  slower,  safer  farm  powder  will  save  you 
from  S3  to  S5  per  hundred  pounds  and  for 
most  farm  uses  do  better  work  ? 

BIG  BOOK  FREE 

As  pioneers  and  leaders  in  developing  farming 
with  explosives  our  booklet  gives  the  latest, 
most  reliable  and  best  illustrated  instructions. 
Write  for  H.\XD  BOOK  OF  EXPLOSIVES 
Xo.  523  F. 

DEALERS  WANTED 

We  wa".t  live  dealers  in  towns  still  open.  Get 
the  orders  resulting  from  our  coiUiiiuotis  heavy 
advertising.  You  need  not  carry  nor  handle 
stock.  State  jobber’s  name  or  bank  reference 
when  writing. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Company 

Established  1802 

/F Grid's  largest  makers  of  farm  explosives 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


Plant  Nut  Trees 

^ Reed’s  Grafted  Hardy  Northern  § 
^ Pecans  and  English  Walnuts  grafted  § 
^ on  Black  Walnut  are  reliable,  Beauti-  § 
s ful  Shade  Trees,  Prolific  Bearers,  i 

5 24  page  illustrated  Special  Xut  Catalogue  on  | 

I request.  Latest  information.  Pioneers  in  Xut  ; 
I Growing. 

VINCENNES  NURSERIES 

: (Established  1891) 

Endorsed  by  leading  Experiment  Vincennes 

Stations  and  Dept.  Agricoltare  Indiana 


Big  Trees  and  Shrubs 

at  reasonable  prices' — especially  low  prices  on  car 
lors.  Fruit  trees  in  Bearing  size,  both  Stand- 
ard and  Dwarf.  Our  New  Blackberry,  Erksine 
Park,  is  a Hummer. 

Irish  Roses  (grown  to  our  order  in  a climate  and 
soil  especially  adapted  to  roses)  are  expected  in 
November.  Better  have  yours  reserved  while  the 
list  is  complete.  November  is  not  only  ideal  time 
to  plant  all  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  but  it  is  much 
better  than  late  winter  months  to  select. 

Catalogue  on  Request 

S.  G.  HARRIS,  Box  A,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


400  Feet  of  W all  Peaches 

PLACE  an  English  country  gentleman  on  the 
.•\rthur  L.  Lyman  estate  at  Waltham,  Mass., 
and  he  might  well  believe  that  he  was  back  on  his 
native  soil.  .As  one  enters  the  grounds  from  the 
highway  he  finds  a quiet,  open  meadow,  surrounded 
with  venerable  trees,  which  are  reflected  in  a placid 
pond.  .Across  the  meadow  from  the  old  colonial 
house  is  a 400-foot  espalier  wall,  on  which  trained 
peaches  are  grown.  This  wall  is  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  the  garden  and  emphasizes  thd  English 
atmosphere. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  another  place  in  this 
country  where  so  many  walled  peaches  are  grown. 
The  trees  have  been  in  bearing  for  five  or  six  years 
and  large  crops  are  obtained  almost  every  season. 
Well  started  trees  were  imported  from  England 
eight  years  ago  and  set  out  in  ground  which  had  been 
carefully  prepared  tor  them.  1 rees  to  be  grown  in 
espalier  form  need  rich  soil,  but  resent  the  presence 
ot  fresh  manure.  Both  humus  and  lime  are  needed 
and  the  drainage  must  be  very  good.  It  is  best  to 
get  the  soil  ready  a year  or  two  in  advance,  breaking 
up  the  earth  well  and  working  in  an  abundance  of 
manure.  The  lime  should  be  applied  the  year  before 
the  trees  are  set  out. 

The  two-year-old  trees  used  on  the  Lyman  place 
had  received  preliminarj'  training  before  they  were 
shipped  and  were  not  cut  back  very  hard.  They 
were  set  a few  inches  away  from  the  wall  and  sloping 
toward  it  sufficiently  to  make  fastening  the  branches 
on  the  wall  in  fan  shape  an  easy  matter.  A top 
dressing  of  fertilizer  occasionally  keeps  the  trees 
growing  thriltily  and  ol  course  the  soil  around  the 
roots  is  kept  well  stirred. 

The  wall  itself  is  twelve  feet  high  and  the  trees 
reach  almost  to  the  broad  capping  on  the  top.  Each 


An  espalier  wall  for  peach  trees 


fall  they  are  taken  down  by  the  gardener  and 
vigorously  pruned,  after  which  they  are  again 
fastened  to  the  wall  by  their  leather  supports. 
Skillful  pruning  keeps  the  growth  from  becoming 
too  rank  and  maintains  a nice  balance.  This  is 
important,  for  the  peach-covered  wall  is  considered 
ornamental  as  well  as  useful. 

.Another  important  piece  of  work  is  the  thinning 
of  the  fruit,  which  is  done  early  and  thoroughly. 
Most  men  who  grow  peaches  in  the  ordinary  way 
have  found  that  thinning  is  necessan’  in  order  to  get 
satisfactory  results,  but  it  is  even  more  necessary 
when  trained  trees  are  used.  In  fact,  no  one  should 
try  growing  wall  peaches  unless  he  is  willing  to  take 
off  a large  proportion  of  the  fruit,  giving  each  peach 
ample  room  to  swell. 

Four  different  varieties  are  grown  on  the  Lyman 
estate  in  order  to  provide  a long  succession  and  the 
names  are  familiar  to  English  ears.  They  are  Early 
Beatrice,  a fair-sized  peach,  roundish,  and  red  on  one 
(Continued  on  page  1^2) 


Thanksgiving  Biossoms 

BOTHs  SHOWN  HERE.  FLOWER  IN  18  TO  20  DAYS 
Give  special  joy  to  INVALID  friends.  Delivery  postpaid 
with  full  directions. 


Byzantine  Wonder  Lily  Lily  of  Valley 


1 6 

12 

6 and  fiber  - 

.45 

Large  . - 20  SLOO  - 

S1.75 

12  “ •• 

.75 

Monster  - 30  SL50  - 

S2.75 

20  ■■ 

S1.15 

Jumbo  each  40c.  (Scarce) 

50  “ " 

S2.65 

Send  for  our  interesting  BULB-BOOK. 


H.  H.  BERGER  & CO.,  70  Warren  Street,  N.  Y. 
FRASER’S  BEARING  APPLE  TREES 

Don’t  wait  for  a young  tree  to  grow  to  bearmg  size.  My 
trees  are  four  years  old  and  bore  fruit  this  fall,  so  they  are 
absolutely  true  to  name.  Set  them  out  now  and  you  will 
get  their  luscious  fruit  in  1918. 

Send  for  Fraser’s  Tree  Book  and  my  special  list  of  bearing 
fruit  trees  for  the  family  garden. 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY,  INC. 

173  Main  St.  ^eneseo,  N.  Y. 


Have  You  Gardening  Questions?  Experts 
will  answer  them  free.  If  a plant  fails,  tell  us  about 
it  and  ask  help  from  Readers’  Ser\ice. 


ORCHIDS 

Largest  importers  and  growers  of 
Orchids  in  the  United  States 

Send  twenty-five  cents  for  catalogue.  This  amount  will  be  refunded 
on  your  first  order. 

LAGER  & HURRELL 
Orchid  Growers  and  Importers  SUMMIT,  N.  J. 


128  Hardy  Bulbs  $2 

A Grand  Spring  Show  of  Flowers 

This  collection  includes  the  following,  all  named. 

6 Single  Red  Hyacinths  6 Scillas 
6 Single  Blue  Hyacinths  12  Spanish  Iris 
6 Single  White  Hyacinths  6 White  Narcissus 
24  Single  Mixed  Tulips  6 Yellow  Narcissus 

50  Fine  Mixed  Crocus  6 Snowdrops 

All  the  above  delivered  free  for  $2  with  cul- 
tural directions. 

W.  E.  MARSHALL  & CO.,  Bulb  Importers 
166  W.  23rd  St.  New  York 

Send  for  our  catalogue  of  FaR  Bulbs 


The  most  complete  stock  of 
hardy  plants  m America.  Illus- 
trated catalog  of  hardy  plants,  shrubs, 
trees  and  bulbs  sent  free  on  request. 


ELLIOTT  NURSERY  COMPANY 

326  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  Readers’  Service  uill  give  you  suggestions  Jor  fall  planting 
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^ Great,  New,  “ More  Money  ” Books  ^ 

§ Just  off  the  press.  Approved  by  the  United  States  De-  § 
' partment  of  Agriculture.  Marvelous  books  for  anybody  ^ 
‘ who  raises  anything  fronj  the  soil.  Pre{>are*l  by  experts.  Written  ^ 
V by  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  making  iitoney  from  the  land.  ^ 
^ If  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables  or  trees  grow  on  your  land,  you  need  ' 
5 these  books.  The  only  comprehensive  set  on  horticulture  ever  writ-  5 
N ten.  Ask  to  see  them.  Have  them  shipped  to  you,  anyway.  Seethe  ^ 
^ marvelous  illustrations.  You  will  be  amazed  at  what  you  learn  of  ^ 
5 apple  growing,  berry  culture,  the  raising  of  vegetables,  all  about  fruit  ^ 
j grafting  and  combining  of  fruits.  How  the  greatest  experts  do  it.  No  v 
5 farmer,  no  fruitman,  no  man  who  grows  flowers — no  truck  gardener  i 
s should  be  without  these  books.  Even  the  man  who  has  only  a ^ 
^ 7'C/i'’ of  ground  should  get  them.  ^ 

Encyclopedia  of 
Practical  Horticulture 


Absolutely  no  books  like  these  ever  written  before.  The  Dcparr 
njent  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  said  at  once,  “We  want  tht'se 
books  in  the  Government  library.”  Positively  every  word  written  by 
men  who  know  the  very  latest  methods  for  making  big  money  out 
of  horticulture  or  of  adding  to  your  income. 

Find  out  what  you  are  wasting  now.  Find  out  how  the  waste  can 
be  turned  into  a very  considerable  profit.  Farmers,  you  know  that 
many  people  make  independent  livings  out  of  fruit  cultivation, 
flower  cultivation  an<l  vegetable  growing.  YOU  have  land  also. 
Learn  how  YOU  can  make  money  out  of  these  things  by  doing  hardly 
any  extra  w'ork.  Use  them  as  the  by-products  of  your  farm.  See 
how  your  profits  will  go  up. 

And  you  Mr.  City  Man,  who  has  a yard  or  a garden,  these  books  tell 
you  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  every  foot.  They  actually  tell  you 
how.  Positive  formulas  given — no  theories  or  guess  work.  Four 
ifreat  volumes  inches  by  lo^  inches.  More  than  2,000  pages, 
hundreds  of  pictures,  diagrams  and  illustrations. 


ACT  NOW 

The  present  offer  and  price  are  on  the  present  edition  only. 
The  cost  of  printing  and  paper  has  gone  so  high  that  we  can- 
not duplicrte  this  set  again  at  the  present  price.  So  ask 
to  see  the  bM>oks  now  WHILE  THIS  OFFER  LASTS. 


See  Them — Send  Coupon 

You  w’antto  know  of  the  very  latest  developments  in  your  line  of  bus- 
iness don't  you?  No  use  in  not  having  all  this  information.  Just  say 
so  and  we'll  ship  the  books  prepaid.  Don’t  send  us  any  nmney. 
Merely  tell  us  you  will  look  at  the  books.  That's  enough  for  us. 
When  they  reach  you  re?d  them  for  ten  days.  Send  thejn  back  if 
3 — — — — —V  you  desire.  If  you  keep  them,  send  only  50  cents 
down  and  then  $2.00  a month  until  I24.50  is  paid. 
Doobleday,  X A year  to  pay  forlhem.  You  won’t  have  to  wait 

Page  & Company  \ to  find  out  whether  these  books  will  return 
51,  \ you  a profit.  You’ll  see  right  off  that  they 

Garden  City,  New  York  \ You'll  see  where  you  ran  make  Sio.oo 

' ^ here  and  $20.00  there  With  stnl  more  to 

Send  me.  express  prep,aid.  \ come  when  you  have  all  of  this  wonder- 
the  Encyclopedia  oH’ractit  al  ^ ful  information.  Absolutely  no  risk  to 

Horticulture  in  4 big  volumes.  ^ jou.  Cut  out  and  mail  this  coupon. 
If  I keep  the  books  1 will  send  50  > j)^  to-day.  Rembember  this 

cents  within  10  days.  Then  $2  X edition  is  limited,  and  beyond 
monthly  until  $24.50  is  paid.  Other-  % this  edition  the  price  is  not 
wise  I will  return  them  at  your  ex-  % guaranteed.  Send  the  cou- 
pense.  ^ pon  at  once. 

Doobleday, Page&Co. 

G.M.  11-16 

'^Garden City.  N.Y. 
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Some  Hardy  Tree  or  Plant  for  Every  Place  and  Purpose  in 
Moons’  inclusive  collection.  A wide  range  of  sizes  to  choose 
from;  the  quality  is  superior  in  shapeliness  of  form  and  vigor 
of  growth. 

October  and  November  are  splendid  months  for  Tree  plant- 
ing; embrace  this  opportunity  for  setting  out  Shade  Trees  on 
the  lawn  or  to  line  streets  and  driveways  with  them;  use  them 
to  screen  ugly  views. 

Every  lawn  needs  aTree  andMoonshaveaTree  for 


awn. 

Ask  for  catalog  and  inquire  about  the  Shrubbery  and  other 
Hardy  Plants  for  general  landscape  use  that  we  have. 

The  Wm.  H.  Moon  Company 

, NURSERYMEN 

^ — Makefield  Terrace  MORRISVILLE,  Pa. 

Philadelphia  Office 
21  S.  12th  Street 


The  Moon  Nursery 
Corporation 
White  Plains,  N.Y* 


Evergreen  Bittersweet 


FURNACE  TROUBLE  BANISHED 


(Euonymus  radicans  vegetus) 


LESS  FUEL—  MORE  HEAT 


Unquestionably  the  finest  evergreen 
climber.  Deep  glossy  green  foliage, 
with  large  clusters  of  red  berries. 
Hardy  and  a strong  growing  vine. 

Extra  plants  50  cts.  each,  $5.00  doz. 

Orders  will  be  filled  and  shipped 
promptly. 

Adolph  Muller 

De  Kalb  Nurseries,  Norristo'wn,  Penna. 


REES  and  SHRUBO 

PORTER’S  HIGH  QUALITY  STOCKkJ 

Illustrated  Price  List  free.  Write  for  copy  to-day. 


Pilley’sCHnkerTongs  • 
remove  clinkers  from 
furnaces  and  do  not 
necessitate  the  ex- 
tinguishing of  fire. 

Any  child  can  remove 
any  size  clinker  with 
Piliey’t  Clinker  Tongs, 
as  they  are  flexible 
human  in  their  action  and  retain  a 
firm  and  steady  grip  on  any  clink- 
er. The  guard  on  the  end  of  the 
handles  prevents  the  heat  from 
burning  your  hands  when  the  fire 
is  active. 

PILLEY’S  CLINKER  TONGS 

Pay  for  themselves  each  month,  as 
less  coal  is  required  when  clinkers  are  removed  from  grate. 
Made  of  steel  and  iron.  Last  a life-time. 

SEND  $1.00  and  we  will  prepay  expressage  or  postage 

RIGHT  TO  YOUR  HOME.  Agents  Wanted. 

PILLEY  MFC.  CO..  601  S.  3rd  St..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


PORTER’S  NURSERIES 


Box  201 


Evanston,  III* 


The  Readers’  Service  gives  information 
about  Poultry  Keeping 


NOTE— Big  Stock  of  Large  Specimen  Norway  Mapio  at  Low  Prices 


Indoor  Closet 


More  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

Eliminates  the  out-door  privy, 
open  vault  and  cesspool,  which  are 
breeding  places  for  germs.  Have 

a warm,  sanitary,  odorless  toilet  right  in 
your  house.  No  going  out  in  cold  weather. 
A boon  to  invalids.  Endorsed  by  State 


Rcxor/lc  f\* 


ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywlierc  In  The  House 
The  genus  are  killed  by  a chemical  process  in  water  in  the  container, 
which  you  empty  once  a month.  Absolutely  no  o«lor.  No  more 
trouble  to  empty  th.in  ashes.  Closet  absolutely  guaranteed.  Write  for 
full  description  and  price. 

ROWE  SANITARY  MFC.  CO..  1094A  Rowe  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ask  about  the  Ko-San  Washstand— Hot  and  Cold  Running  Water 
Without  Plumbing 


Prepare  for  Christmas  with  these 
individual  ChTisXma.s  cards. 
Orders  should  be  placed  now. 
Deliveries  December  first  or 
sooner.  Price  S12  per  hundred 
up.  Full  particulars  with  speci- 
men sent  on  request  with 
banking  reference. 

D U T T O N»S 

681  Rfth  Ave.,  New  York 


[buuu 
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INSIDE 

THE 

GARDEN  HOME 

JAMES  COLLIER  MARSHALL 


Decorat  ing  a Small  Group  of  Rooms 

Mr.J  ames  Collier  Marshall,  Director  of  the  Decorating  Service  of  The  Garden  Magazine’s  Advertising  Dept.,  will  solve  your  problems  of  home 
decoration — color  schemes,  hangings,  floor  coverings,  art  objects  and  interior  arrangements,  making  purchases  at  the  most  favorable  prices. 
This  service  is  free  to  our  readers.  Address  inquiries  to  “Inside  the  Garden  Home,”  The  Garden  Mageizine,  1 1 West  32nd  Street,  New  York. 


IT  MAY  not  be 
generally  known 
that  professional 
decorators  have  more 
orders  to  decorate  and 
furnish  small  houses 
than  large  ones  and 
even  single  rooms  as 
well  as  groups  of  two 
or  three  rooms  to- 
gether. Curiously 
enough  the  real  artists 
of  this  profession  get 
much  pleasure  in  do- 
ing such  work  though 
they  may  not  have 
time  from  their  larger 
schemes  to 
give  to  it. 

Indeed  it  is 
far  more  dif- 
ficult to  de- 
corate and 
outfit  a 
small  group 

Your  living  porch  will  be  brightened  of  rooms  sat- 
by  this  bracket  for  vines.  isfac  tori  1 y 

than  it  is  to 

lay  out  the  plans  for  a big  house,  since  in  the 
latter  case  there  is  usually  some  architec- 
tural point  that  directs  the  scheme,  while  in 
a group  of  rooms  the  personality  of  the  occu- 
pant must  be  considered  in  each  room. 

To  get  the  best  results  in  decorating  these 
small  suites,  for  such  they  usually  are,  one  is 
limited  to  the  use  of  a single  color  or  one  pat- 
tern, if  paper  is  being  used,  on  all  the  wall 
surfaces.  And  let  me  say  here  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  cannot  use  paint 
that  a paper,  providing  it  is  not  too  un- 
usual, can  be  used  quite  satisfactorily. 

One  of  the  cleverest  decorations  I 
have  seen  was  one  where  the  same 
creamy  gray,  wide  but  very  faintly 
striped  paper  was  used  on  the  walls  of 
living  room,  dining  room  and  bed- 
room, which  were  threecommunicating 
rooms  of  a four  room  apartment. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  interesting  to 
some  to  know  how  this  scheme  was 
handled.  The  dining  room  opened  di- 
rectly off  the  living  room  through  a 
wide  doorway — the  livifig  room  itself 
being  reached  by  means  of  a small 
square  hall,  also  hung  with  this  wide 
striped  paper  and  furnished  with  a 
dainty  Sheraton  consol  table,  over 
mirror  and  flanking  chairs,  and  a mul- 
berry monotoned  rug. 

This  mulberry  carpeting  was  car- 
ried through  all  the  rooms  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fine  net  curtains 
edged  with  lace  hung  panelwise  at  all 
the  windows,  there  the  duplication 
stopped.  The  living  room  over- 
draperies of  silk,  wide  striped  amethyst 
and  mulberry,  were  the  keynote  of  the 


room,  whose  large  sofa,  covered  with  mulberry  velvet 
was  furnished  with  curious  blue  green  cushions  and 
another  of  the  striped  silk,  while  the  one  large  chair 
was  upholstered  in  a beautiful  French  linen  having 
exotic  flowers  and  birds  in  unusual  gray  greens,  blues, 
amethyst  and  mulberry,  to  match  the  other  stuffs. 
The  tables  and  other  chairs  were  of  dull  black  and 
gold  lacquer. 

The  dining  room  fitted  with  ivory  painted  furniture 
decorated  with  the  same  tone  of  gray  green  seen  in 
the  above  mentioned  linen,  which  in  the  dining  room  was 
used  for  over-draperies,  while  the  striped  silk  seen 
employed  as  drapery  in  the  living  room  was  here  used 
to  cover  the  flat  chair  cushions.  Thus  by  clever 
transposition  of  identical  materials  and  colors  these 
connecting  rooms  were  given  a distinct  individuality, 
preserving,  meanwhile,  perfect  color  consonance. 


The  bedroom  open- 
ing from  the  living 
room  by  a small  door 
opposite  the  dining 
room  has,  as  has 

been  stated,  the  same 
paper  and  mulberry 
monotoned  rug,  but 
by  the  employment 
of  a printed  linen  of 
Adam’s  designs  the 
effect  was  entirely  di  f- 
ferent.  This  ma- 
terial had  oblong 

classic  medallions  in 

soft  tints  surrounded 
by  scrolls  in  ivory  on 
a black 
ground. 

Hung  at 
the  win- 
dows and 
used  as 
cushion 
covers  for 

the  three  if  the  living  room  lamp  is  too  bright 
piece  use  this  daintily  painted  screen. 

wicker 

chaise  longue  pictured  here  this  print  was 
remarkably  superior,  there  being  plenty  of 
soft  toned  blue  green  and  mulberry  silk  pil- 
plows  to  offset  its  classic  severity.  To  com- 
plete this  description  the  very  chic  owner 
of  this  charming  apartment  has  gone  the 
limit,  so  to  speak,  on  her  china  and  linen 
for  individual  use,  having  several  dainty 
breakfast  tray  sets  to  match  the  colors  of 
her  bedroom.  There  is  a dainty 
amethyst  banded  white  one,  a pale 
coral  pink  lined  one,  and  a blue 
banded  one  besides  the  one  of  multi- 
colored English  china  shown  here, 
which  is  a beauty  in  every  respect  and 
costs  $20.  The  simpler  ones,  though 
having  the  same  number  of  pieces, 
cost  but  $7  each. 

The  linen  of  this  bijou  household 
was  in  full  keeping  with  its  general 
refinement,  there  being  plenty  of  fine 
hemstitched  and  daintily  embroidered 
cloths  for  breakfast  and  special  service 
trays.  Among  the  simpler  articles 
for  staid  everyday  use  is  a tray  cloth  , 
and  napkin  of  crossed  hemstitching  ' 
nicely  monogrammed  with  three 
letters  in  the  middle  of  the  longwise 
side.  These  sell  at  only  $8.25.  ^ 

Then  for  tea,  w-hich  is  served  from 
the  usual  wheeled  cart,  there  are  good 
looking  cloths  of  filet  and  pointe 
coupe,  with  serviettes  and  toast  nap- 
kins to  match.  Besides  these  there 
are  fascinating  miniature  napkins  with 
embroidered  cocks  for  service  with  the 
before  dinner  appetizer  as  well  as 
wisps  of  linen  and  lace  to  be  served 
with  the  after  dinner  coffee. 


Such  a breakfast  tray  as  this  of  English  china  lends  a fine  distinction  to  any  home.  Hav- 
ing 17  pieces  it  sells  for  $20.  The  tray  costs  $2.75. 


The  ordinary  bedroom  will  be  sufficiently  furnished  with  this  fine  chaise  longue  whose  several  parts  may 
be  distributed  for  other  purposes.  Price  $38.00 
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ROMANCE 


The  above  spirited  picture  is  The  Magic  Pipe  by  Eva 
Roos.  The  Copley  Prints  of  it  are,  20x13,  $6.00;  12x8, 
^3.00;  9x6,  ^ 1.50.  Suitably  framed,  $10.50,  $6.00  and 
$3.00.  General  range  of  prices — Copley  Prints  and 
Medici  Prints — $1.50  to  $20.00.  Also  Medici  Minia- 
tures. Careful  attention  to  appropriate  framing. 

For  Gifts 

and  for  decoration  in  one’s  own  home  both  The  Copley 
Prints  and  The  Medici  Prints  are  of  the  highest  dis- 
tinction. 

The  Medici  Prints 

''are  the  finest  of  all  reproductions  in  color;  their  perfec- 
tion is  little  short  of  amazing,”  says  The  London  Times, 

The  Copley  Prints 

are  masterpieces  of  American  art,  reproduced  in  rich 
sepia  tone,  some  in  color.  For  21  years  a hall-mark  of 
good  taste  in  pictures.  Of  our  Copley  Prints  of  the  Holy 
Grail,  Abbey  himself  said,  “I  could  not  wish  better.” 
Winslow  Homer’s  great  work.  The  Gale,  is  one  of  our 
latest  subjects. 

Your  Old  Family  Portraits 

reproduced  privately  in  the  Coplev  Prints — heirloom 
daguerreotypes,  old  faded  photographs,  tintypes  etc.,—* 
make  unique  gifts  to  your  relatives  for  Christmas,  birth- 
days, weddings. 

How  Obtained 

At  art  stores  or  sent  direct.  Illustrated  Copley  and 
Medici  Catalogfues,  practically  handbooks  of  art,  are 
25  cents  each,  50  cents  for  both;  send  stamps. 
From  them  select  prints  to  be  sent  to  you  prepaid  on 
approval. 

Address 

For  both  series  address  either 

CURTIS  & CAMERON 

or  the  new  American  Branch  of 

THE  MEDICI  SOCIETY,  193  HarcourtSt.,  Botton 

Salesroom:  Pierce  Bldg^.,  opp.  Public  Library 


A book  icith  the 
name  SciHhners  on 
it  is  a hook  worth 
having — and  keeping 


Date_ 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 

Fifth  Avenue  at  48th  Street,  New  York  City 

Send  me  the  next  four  numbers  of  Scribner’s  for  $1, 
for  which  remittance  is  attached. 

Name 

Address 


ROMANCE  has  its  place  in  Scribner’s — 
romance  that  imagines  a young  couple 
buying  a house  with  an  odd  proviso  in  the 
deed,  decreeing  that  the  eldest  male  mem- 
ber of  the  original  owner’s  family  could 
always  occupy  a certain  room  so  long  as 
he  pleased.  What  happened  when  he  came 
makes  “ God’s  Material,”  in  the  Novem- 
ber number,  a story  for  any  one  who  has 
dreamed  of  and  planned  for  and  finally 
achieved  a home  in  the  eountry.  Begin  en- 
joying an  aquaintance  with  Scribner’s  in 
the  next  four  numbers.  See  the  coupon. 

NOVEMBER 

SCRIBNER’S 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  Publishers,  Importers,  Booksellers 
Fifth  Avenue  at  48th  Street,  New  York  City 
St.  Dunstau’s  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  Loudon,  England 
Established  1846 


^Attract  the  Birds 


to  your  lawn  by 
giving  them  plenty 
of  water  for  bath- 
ing and  drinking 
in  a 

SHARONWARE 
BIRD  BATH 


designed  upon  humane  principles.  The  birds  bathe  in  water  from  to 
2 inches  deej>  without  risk  of  drowning.  The  bath  empties  itself  every 
twenty-four  hours,  thereby  making  it  sanitary.  17  in.  across.  6 in.  high, 
weight  30  pounds.  Made  in  various  colors;  decorative,  artistic,  practical. 

Price,  $4.00,  F.  O.  B.  New  York. 

Same  bowl  on  pedestal:  total  height  39  inches,  $10.00  F.  O.  B.  N.  Y. 
Send  for  descriptive  price-list  of  window-boxes,  flower-pots,  jardinieres, 
garden  benches,  etc. 

SHARONWARE  WORKSHOP.  82  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 


AliOW^ 

O^ERY^ 

Gives  the  essential  touch 
to  the  garden  and  home. 
Send  for  catalogue  of  Ar- 
tistic Flower  Pots  and 
Jars,  Vases,  Bud  Fonts, 
Sun-dials,  Benches  and 
other  Beautiful  Pieces. 

GAliOWAY 

terra  cotta  CO. 
3214Wuj'ruT  St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


A BIRD  BY  MAIL 


Not  a live  one,  of  course,  but  one 
so  cunningly  shaped,  of  wood  and 
metal,  and  so  truly  colored  and 
carved,  that  it  almost  deceives  the 
live  birds  around  your  home.  Com- 
plete with  stick  and  metal  swivel, 
for  use  as  flower  stick,  weather  vane 
or  on  shrubbery,  indoors  or  out. 

Twenty  kinds,  a few  of  which  are 
Robin,  Oriole,  Cardinal, Woodpecker, 
Swallow,  etc.,  in  natural  colors,  life 
size,  finished  in  Weatherproof  varnish. 
Send  a dollar  for  two,  by  mail,  postpaid, 
with  price  list  and  interesting  story  of 

THE  BIRD  STUDIO 

136  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

On  Display  at  Country'  Life  Exposition, 
Grand  Central  Terminal 


Advertisers  vnll  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magazine  in  writing — and  we  will,  too 
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KELSEV 

HEALTH 

HEAT 


BECAUSE  the  Kelsey  Health  Heat,  heats  with 
^ warm  air.  it’s  often  mistakenly  called  a fur- 
nace heat. 

Steam  heat,  just  as  surely  hears  by  heating  the 
air;  still  it’s  not  called  a furnace  heat. 

Furnace  heats  as  you  know,  are  fickle.  The 
blowing  of  the  wind  from  one  direction  or  another 
makes  them  peevish;  they  fail  to  deliver. 

The  Kelsey  Warm  Air  Generator,  however,  is 
not  temperamental.  It  is  dependable  at  all  times 
in  all  winds  and  weathers. 

It  delivers  large  volumes  of  healthily  heated, 
dust-free,  fresh  moist  air. 

It  will  completely  change  the  air  in  your  rooms 
every  15  minutes.  It  ventilates  as  well  as  heats. 

Plenty  of  heat,  plenty  of  fresh  air  without  eithrr 
stuffiness  or  drafts.  Its  economy  we  can  prove  to 
your  entire  satisfaction.  ?'or  heating  facts  in  gen- 
eral, send  for  our  booklet  **Some  Saving  Sense.” 

T’hE  fCt-LSEV 

WARM  AIR  CrnERATOR  | 

2S2  Jame.R  St-,  Syracuse-  X.  T. 

»w  York  _ _ C hi<*aeo 

lO.I-F  I’ark  ATenoe.  S767-F  Linrolii  .\ienue. 


Detroit 

95-F  Builders  Exthange 


Huston 

40o.P  P.  O.  5>q.  Bide. 


BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  COMPANY,  INC 

(Successors  to  Scheeler’s  Sons) 

Wire  Cloth  For  All  Purposes. 

See  our  large  advertisements  of  Portable  Poultry  Runways  in 
September  and  October  issues  of  The  Garden  Magazine. 

467  Terrace  Buffalo,  New  York. 


%,rmm  1 \>>L^  mass 

Underground  Garbage  Receiver 

Keeps  your  garbage  out  of  sight  in  the  ground,  away 
from  stray  dogs.  cats,  and  typhoid  dy.  Also  saves 
pounding  of  frozen  garbage. 

Sold  direct.  Send  for  circular 

Look  for  our  Trade  Marks 
C.  H.  Stephenson,  Mfr. 


40  Farrar  St.,  Lynn,  Mass 


Now  is  The  Time  for  Gar- 
den and  House 

Improvements 

“Pergolas,"  Lattice 
Fences,  Garden  Houses 
and  Arbors 

“Catalogue  H-29”  tells 
all  about  ’em.  When 
writing  enclose  loc.  and 
ask  for  Catalogue  H-29. 


HARTMANN  - SANDERS  COMPANY 

Factory  and  Main  Office: 

Elston  and  Webster  Avenue,  CHICAGO 
New  York  Office:  6 East  39th  St.,  New  York  City 


side;  Royal  George,  large  and  deep  red  on  the  sunny 
side;  Grosse  Mignonne,  large,  round  and  pale  yellow, 
and  Sterling  Castle,  medium  in  size  with  a marble- 
red  cheek.  These  four  varieties,  ripening  in  the 
order  named,  provide  an  abundance  of  fruit  from 
early  .August  until  frost.  Many  other  kinds  find 
favor  in  England,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  a better 
choice  could  be  made  for  this  country.  Being 
designed  wholly  for  home  consumption,  the  peaches 
are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  trees  until  they  are  at 
their  best  and  then  they  are  gathered  by  means  of  a 
padded,  cup-shaped  fruit  picker  with  a short  handle. 
The  quality  of  these  peaches  is  unsurpasSfed. 

There  is  a long  perennial  garden  in  front  of  the 
espalier  wall,  entirely  screening  the  lower  part  of  the 
trees.  .\t  one  end  of  this  garden  are  several  speci- 
mens of  box  quite  as  large  as  those  at  .Mt.  Vernon. 
Back  of  the  wall  is  the  vegetable  garden,  which  is 
reached  through  a pretty  little  colonial  porch,  and 
close  by  is  a planting  of  vigorous  Rhododendrons.  \ 
flight  of  stone  steps  leads  to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  be- 
yond which  are  fields  of  well-tilled  crops.  .Alto- 
gether, this  unpretentious  estate,  with  its  curiously 
English  aspect,  is  wholly  charming. 

•Mass.  E.  L F.^rrington. 

“Laundn^  Style”  Plant  Labels 

Did  you  ever,  on  the  arrival  of  Jack  Frost,  dig 
your  summer  bulbs  such  as  Dahlia,  Gladiolus, 
and  Canna,  place  them  just  where  you  thought  you 
could  remember  them,  marking  in  your  mind,  ac- 
cording to  their  container  or  position  placed,  which 
was  which — pet  variety  here,  extra  pet  there,  and 
the  least  desirable  ones  over  in  a corner.'  Then, 
some  time  in  the  long  ages  between  fall  harvest  and 
spring  planting,  did  somebody  rummage  round  and 
move  those  tubers  and  bulbs  so  that  by  spring  you 
did  not  know  which  was  which,  with  the  result  that 
you  gave  away  most  of  t'our  pet  varieties  and  planted 
lavishly  of  the  ven'  ones  that  you  meant  to  discard. 

That  was  my  experience  two  years  ago.  I had 
purchased  really  choice  tubers  and  bulbs.  I felt 
quite  confident  that  fall  when  I stored  them  away  in 
the  cellar,  that  I could  easily  remember  which  was 
which.  That  winter,  when  I was  away  on  a visit, 
my  husband  gave  the  cellar  a general  cleaning.  He 
moved  and  rearranged  everything,  including  my 
bulbs.  The  next  summer  my  garden  was  quite  a 
disappointment  to  me  inasmuch  as  some  of  the 
tubers  and  corms  I gave  awaj'  later  proved  to  be 
those  of  my  extra  pet  varieties. 

I then  set  about  to  discover  some  effective  yet  in- 
expensive and  simple  manner  by  which  to  identify 
them.  It  came  to  me  like  an  inspiration  one  day 
while  I was  making  some  white  linen  waists.  Why 
not  use  the  scraps?  I cut  the  material  (smooth 
cloth  like  linen,  long-cloth,  cambric  or  muslin  is  best) 
into  strips  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a quarter  wide,  and 
six  or  eight  inches  long.  one  end  I cut  a gash 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  with  the  weave  of  the 
material,  and  took  a stitch  or  two  across  the  ends 
allowing  the  thread  to  follow  the  outline  of  the  slit, 
exactly  as  one  prepares  a buttonhole.  This  is  done 
to  prevent  the  tearing  out  of  the  hole.  .'\t  the  other 
end  of  the  strip  I write  the  name  of  the  variety  of 
flower  ill  indelible  ink.  1 his  identification  tag  is  fas- 
tened around  the  stalk  of  the  plant  above  a leaf, 
blade  or  shoot,  not  too  tightly,  and  high  enough  not 
to  get  mud  spattered  during  rain,  the  end  with  the 
name  upon  it  slipping  through  the  end  with  the  slit. 

In  working  in  the  garden  I have  only  to  read  the 
name  on  the  loose  end  of  the  cotton  strip  to  know 
variety,  the  indelible  ink  writing  never  washes  out 
and,  as  the  cloth  tag  hangs  limply  against  the  stalk, 
it  is  inconspicuous.  When  I dig  m3'  tubers  in  the 
fall  I cut  off  the  tops  above  where  the  strips  are 
fastened,  and  tighten  them  to  prevent  their  becom- 
ing loose.  Then  the  clumps  ma3’  be  stored  an%'- 
where  and,  so  long  as  the  little  “laundr\-  style” 
markers  remain  attached,  their  identification  is  safe. 

On  m>'  Tea  Roses  I have  tags  that  are  more  than  a 
year  old  and  are  still  good,  having  gone  through  the 
winter  in  better  shape  than  did  the  Roses  themselves. 

Even  when  planting  in  the  spring  I still  use  the 
tags  h\'  putting  a stake  beside  the  first  bulbs  of  a 
separate  variett’  as  a flag  pole  on  which  to  attach  my 
little  pennant  until  the  plants  are  large  enough  to 
receive  their  individual  markers,  which  though 
absolutel>’  the  cheapest  thing  one  could  devise  are 
yet  the  most  effective  I ever  used. 

Springfield,  Ohio.  R.  W.  Walter. 


Lawn  and  Flower  Bed  Guards 

They  will  afford  protection  the  whole  year  round,  warding  off 
the  ravages  of  small  animals  and  enhancing  the  appearance  of 
the  bed  when  the  flowers  bloom.  They  are  heavily  galvanized 
to  prevent  rust  and  will  last  for  years. 

Other  home-and-^ounds  heautijiers  are  Exeelsior  Rust  Proof 
Trellises,  Trellis  Arches,  Tree  Guards  and  Fence.  Ask  your  hard- 
■ware  dealer  for  the  ExeeUior  line  and  ivrtte  us  for  Latalo^ie  B. 

WRIGHT  WIRE  CO.  Worcester,  Mass. 


Flower  Beds  Need  Protection 

Leaves  and  brush  make  an  ideal  cold-weather  covering  for 
hulhs  and  flowers.  To  keep  this  covering  from  being  blown 
away  by  wintry  winds,  from  littering  the  lawn  and  leaving 
the  bulbs  exposed  to  the  cold,  surround  the  beds  with 


You  Can’t  Cut  Out 

A BOG  SPAVIN,  PUFF  or  THOROUGHPIN,  but 


ABSORBINE 

TRADE  MARK  REG.US.PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  them  oflF  permanently,  and  you 
work  the  horse  same  t:me.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair.  $1.00  per  bottle,  de- 
livered. Will  tell  \’ou  more  if  3’ou  write. 

Book  4 K Free 


W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  152  Temple  Street,  Springfield,  Man. 


Dingee  Roses 


are  always  grown  on  their  own 
roots.  65  years'  experience.  No 
matter  where  you  live,  we  guaran- 
c'rrrDivv  ao  nAt'Q  tee  safe  delivery.  Siend  today  for 
UKUI  UAP.,:)  Dingee  "Guide  to  Rose  Culture.” 

Dingee  & Conard  Co..  Box  1137,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


HANDEI/° 

c=:/^^pS 

YOU  can  increase  the  coziness  and  intimacy  of 
your  boudoir  with  this  Handel  electric  lamp. 

I On  the  escritoire  its  forget-me-not  design  awakens 
thoughts  of  correspondents  far  and  near. 
Askyourdealer  for  No.6454  or  write  for  illustrated  booklet. 
THE  H.ANDEL  CO.,  393  East  Main  St.,  Meriden,  Conn. 
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Holsteins  Proven 
Money  Makers 

For  the  man  who  desires  to  place  his  herd  upon  a 
profitable  business  basis,  there  is  abundant  proof 
of  the  superiority  of  purebred  Holsteins  as 
money  makers.  They  have  led  all  breeds  in  the 
total  amount  of  milk  and  butter  produced  in  a year, 
and  also  in  net  profit.  They  are  adaptable  to  all 
climates,  they  are  large,  their  calves  are  easily  raised, 
and  they  have  exceptional  ability  to  consume  and 
assimilate  roughage  and  transmute  it  into  milk. 
Purebred  Holsteins  are  the  best  for  the  man  who  is 
determined  to  apply  sound  judgment  to  his  dairj'ing 
operations. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Secretary 

263  American  Building,  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 


Upjohn  Gr  Cotiabte,  Architects,  New  York 

The  Shingles  and  Timbering 
of  this  beautiful  Old-Engllsh  residence  are 
colored  and  preserved  with 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains 

The  shingles  are  warmer  than  English  tiles  and 
the  coloring  is  much  softer  and  richer,  owing  to 
the  texture  of  the  wood  and  the  deep  velvety 
tints  of  the  stains.  The  stained  timbers,  in  old 
smoky  browns  and  dark  grays  that  bring  out  the 
grain, harmonize  perfectly  and  weather  outbeau- 
tifully.  Cabot’s  Stains  are  artistic,  inexpensive, 
lasting,  and  the  Creosote  preserves  the  wood. 

Y 9u  can  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  country.  Send 

/or  stained  wood  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent 

SAIVldEL.  CABOT,  Inc.,  Manfg.  Chemists 
1 Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

24  W.  Kinzie  Sl„  Cbicaco  523  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


GREENES  trees 

^ PLANTS,SHRUBS 

Best  vaneti^  for  home  garden  or  orchard,  direct  from  grower. 
All  our  stock  IS  state  inspected,  strong  rooted,  ioo% 
healthy  and  backed  by  36  years  of  square 
doling.  We  sell  in  large  or  small  lots,  at 
,«  1 wholesale  prices.  Write  for  catalog  and  book. 

“How  I Alade  the  Old  Farm  Pay.” 

' ' ' Green’s  Nursery  Co.,  7 Wall  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Beautify  Furniture 

Proleci  Floor  and  Floor  Coverings 
from  injury  by  using 

GIgsss  Onward  Sliding 
Furniture  Shoe 

in  place  of  casters. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you 
write  us. 

ONWARD  MFC.  CO. 
MENASHA,  WIS.  DEPT.  T 


yhens^ 
dii a strike! 


The  feed  elements  that  make  whites  of  eggs 
are  entirely  different  from  those  that  make 
yoll(s.  When  hens  aren’t  fed  both  the  white 
and  yolli  making  elements,  they  can’t  lay. 


Missouri  Elxperiment  Station  tests  prove 
that  1 00  lbs.  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley  and 
kaffir  corn  make  (above  bodily  maintenance)  an 
average  of  224  yolks  to  1 54  whites.  Based  on  data 
from  the  same  experiments,  Purina  formulas  pro- 
duce (above  bodily  maintenance),  as  follows: — 


Purina  Scratch  Feed  247.49  yolks  142.11  whites 
Purina  Chicken  Chowder  1 82.05  “ 282.55  “ 

Combined  Ration  429.54  yolks  424.66  whites 

These  Purina  feeds  not  only  make  a practically  equal  number  of  whites  and  yolks  but 
more  of  both  than  ordinary  feeds. 

Note  that  Purina  Chicken  Chowder  contains  the  necessary  white-forming  elements  to  balance 
up  the  yolk-making  grain  ration.  That’s  why  it  makes  hens  lay  so  heavily.  Instead  of  the 
yolks  being  absorbed  by  the  hen’s  system,  Purina  Chicken  Chowder  makes  the  whites  to 
complete  the  eggs  and  they  are  laid.  Thus  we  can  absolutely  guarantee 

more  eggs  or  money  back 

on  Purina  Chicken  Chowder  if  fed  with 
Purina  Scratch  Feed  as  directed.  You  take 
no  risk.  Write  today  for  further  information 
and  for  our 

Contents:  Baby  chicks.  Cures 
of  Diseases,  Breeding  and 
Feeding  Charts,  Best  Recipes 
for  Cooking  Eggs,  Poultry, 
etc.  Plans  for  Poultry  Ho  uses.  Trap  Nests 
and  Fixtures,  Daily  Egg  Records  (Spaces  for 
Keeping),  Timely  Poultry  Pointers,  etc.  W rite 
for  free  copy  to-day. 

Ralston  Purina  Co.,  829  Gratiot  St,  St.  Lonis,  Mo. 


FREE 

Poultry  Book 
64  Pages 


PURINA 
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FEED 

I checkerboarp  1 
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jfft  checkerboard  I 
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Dodson  Cottage 
Marttn  House;  28 
rooms.  Price  $12. 
With  all  copper 
roof.  $15,  f.  o.  b. 
Kankakee.  111. 


There  is  no  gift  in  the  world  that  will  give  more  happiness  than  a Dodson  Bird 
House  or  Feeding  Device.  Every  year  birds  will  bring  to  your  friend  the  memory 
of  your  loving  thoughtfulness. 

I>od^on  I5lrd  lloiise?*  and  Feedins:  Oevloe*  win  the  blrdn.  There  is  a difference  between 
them  and  the  commercial  bird  houses.  I have  spent  22  years  of  loving  study  of  how  to  attract  the  song 
birds  around  my  home.  If  you  love  birds,  set  out  feeding  devices  and  shelters  for  them  now.  You 
will  save  the  lives  of  many  birds.  ^ Wn  House. 

Uodson  sparrow  Traps — now  catching  sparrows  in  every  slate.  Wonderful  success.  Noother  Copper  Cop- 
trap  like  this.  Automatic  drop  trap  and  double  funnel  trap  combined.  Strong  electrically  welded  wire.  ing.  $5,  f.  o. 
Price  $6,  f.  o.  b.  Kankakee.  111.  b.  Kankakee. 

Nature  Nelarhbors — the  best  set  of  books  about  birds.  Beautiful  color  plates;  articles  by  leading 
authorities.  Every  bird  lover  should  have  them. 

The  illustrated  Dodson  Book  telling  how  to  win  native  bird** 
to  your  gardens;  a descriptive  folder  about  Nature  Neigh- 
In  -'-'1 — — - '"Qfttiy  of  framing.  ^Vrite 


Dodson  Feeding  Car.  Can 
be  stocked  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  Complete,  ready  to  put  out  $5. 
copper  roof.  $6,  f.  o.  b.  Kankakee. 


bors.  illustrated  w ith  bird  in  natural  color^~-a  picture 
to  "The  Man  the  Birds  Love" — 

JOSEPH  H.  DODSON 

With  all  Director  0/  the  American  Audubon  Association 

704  S.  Harrison  Ave.,  Kankakee.  111. 


Dodson  Weathervane  Feed- 
ing Table,  complete  with  8- 
foot  turned  pole.  $6.  With  all  copper 
roof,  $7 .50  f.  o b.  Kankakee. 


Brooder  /or  so  to  too  chicks 


No.  j Poultry  House /or  60  hens— 2 unit. 


Setting  Coop 


HODGSON  PORTABLE  HOUSES 

together  by  anyone.  The  setting  coop  keeps  a hen  by  herself  while  setting.  .All  neatly  painted.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue 

E.  F.  HODGSON  COMPANY  Room  311,  116  Washington  Street.  Boston.  Massachusetts 

6 East  39th  Street.  New  York  City 
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'I department  Is  also  open  to  any  of  our  subscribers  who  may  wish  to  buy,  sell  or  exchantre 
S,  T woIS!  “«°f  ““<>“"«'■>««  h«em.  pe  rate  is  five  cents  a word  (average  eight  words  to  tTie  Ime),  payable  in  advance.  The  name  and  address  is  counted  as  part  of  Uie  advertisement!  initials  or  figures  count 

v a-  ” n '““i  ' k'  ">°"<'>,P«cedmg  date  of  issue  to  appear  in  the  edition  dated  the  following  month-Thus  copy  for  the  classified  department  of  the  December  edition  must 

be  in  out  oifice  Nov.  loth  No  disjilay  type  allowed  other  than  capitals  on  first  line.  Smallest  advertisement  accepted,  Ji.oo.  yiddress  ClasHj^ed  Advertising  Department.  The  Garden  A/agaaine.  Garden  dtp.  New  I'er* 


GARDEN  LECTURES 


PLANTS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK  {Continued) 


POSITION  WANTED 


MR.  ROBERT  PYLE — the  well-known  Garden  Lecturer  and 
Rosarian  invites  correspondence  from  garden  lovers  and  societies. 
Subject  — "The  .American  Rose  Garden”  illustrated  with  finely 
colored  lantern  slides.  Address:  West  Grove,  Pa. 


DOG  TOOTH  VIOLETS — Exquisite,  brilliant,  yellow  spring 
flowers.  Plant  in  your  lawn.  They  will  multiply  and  be  an  annual 
delight.  100  bulbs  by  mail  for  $1.00.  Also  Solomon’s  Seal  and  other 
woodsy  things.  E.  S.  Fansler,  Noroton  Heights,  Conn. 


JAP.ANESE  GARDENER  wishes  position  on  private  estate,  exper- 
ienced in  Japanese  Garden  making,  all  branches  of  the  Horti^ltural 
profession  and  farm  management.  Age  28.  Good  references.  H 
Ogawa.  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


GREENHOUSE  TOOLS 


PIPE  THRE.\DING — Bulldog  Die-Stocks,  ideal  for  greenhouses 
and  country  estates.  Adjustable  dies,  self-centering  guides,  no 
resetting.  ' No.  loi,  J"  to  J";  No.  102,  }"  to  i}";  No.  104.  to 
2".  Catalo^e  free.  The  Oster  Mfg.  Co.,  2086  East  first  St., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


INSECTICIDES  AND  FUNGICIDES 


H.\MMOND’S  SLUG-SHOT — thoroughly  reliable  in  killing  Cur- 
rant Worms,  Potato  Bugs,  Cabbage  Worms,  etc.  Sold  by  Seeds 
Dealers.  Circular  free.  Benjamin  Hammond,  Beacon.  N.  Y. 


PEONIES 


THE  WORLD’S  BEST  PEONIES.  Fifteen  fine  named  Peonies 
for  $2. 50.  or  25  for  $5.00  all  different  and  truly  labeled,  a chance  to 
obtain  a fine  collection  at  half  price,  comprising  such  varieties  as 
Festiva  maxima,  Delachei,  Achillea,  Lady  L.  Bramwell,  Couronne 
d'Or,  Prolifica,  Tricolor,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  and  various  other  fine 
sorts.  With  any  order  of  above  for  $5.00  I will  include  one  plant 
of  Baroness  Schroeder,  free.  I have  the  largest  stock  in  America  of 
Lady  .Alexandra  Duff  (absolutely  true)  and  many  other  fine  varie- 
ties. Send  for  catalogue.  W.  L.  Gumm,  Peony  Specialist,  Rem- 
ington, Indiana. 


PLANTS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 


ALPINES,  ROCK  PLANTS,  Shrubs  and  Flowers:  natives  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  kinds  adapted  to  gardens  and  hardy.  Cat- 
alogue with  cultural  and  other  information  free.  Special  value 
offering  to  introduce:  twenty  (20)  flowering  size  native  plants  in 
six  choice  kinds,  including  Columbine.  Anemone,  Delphinium.  Sand 
Lily.  Iris  and  Cactus,  delivered  prepaid  for  $1.00.  Besides  native 
plants  we  grow  all  the  best  ornamentals  for  the  Northwest:  40-page 
catalogue  free;  ask  for  both  catalogues.  Rockmont  Nursery, 
Boulder,  Colorado. 


CLIMBING  ROSES  a specialty;  all  the  new,  rare,  and  choice 
v^eties;  Silver  Medal,  Ma,ssachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  July  ii 
Write  for  list.  A.  J.  Fish,  598  Pleasant  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


FRUITS  AND  ORNAMENTAL  Shrubbery  and  Perennial  Plants. 
Large  supply  and  assortmen^t.  Excellent  roots.  Our  41st  year. 
Catalogue  free.  Lewis  Roesch,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


HVDR.ANGE.AS,  POTGROW’N,  one  year  old;  varieties  as  Mme. 
Riveraine,  General  de  V’ibraye,  Radiant,  Mme.  Hamard,  Bouquet 
Rose.  Lily  Mouillere,  8 to  10  flowering  branches,  $25  per  100,  $4 
per  doz.  Mme.  Mouillere  and  Avalanche,  7 and  8 in.Ipots,  $12- 
18  per  doz.  Otaska  for  garden  planting  in  10,  it,  12  in.  pots.  Si8- 
24-30  per  doz.  Get  shipped  out  of  pots.  Cash  with  order  please. 
Anton  Schultheis,  3ifi-igth  St.,  College  Point,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


OREGON  GI.ANT  SW’ORD  FERN — three  to  four  feet  high.  $2 
to  $3  each,  postpaid.  Mount  Hood  Lily  Gardens,  515  Bristol  St., 
Portland,  Oregon. 


PLANTS.  ROCKY  MT.  WTLD  FLOW’ERS.  W'e  will  send  twelve 
beautiful  varieties,  postpaid,  for  one  dollar.  Fernwood  Nursery 
Co.,  Ovando,  Mont. 


PHOTOPLAYS 


WRITE  PHOTOPLAYS,  Short  Stories.  Poems:  $10  to  $300  each. 
No  correspondence  course.  Details  free.  Atlas  Publishing  Co. 
429,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


PETS 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  A GOOD  LIVING  in  your  back  yard  raising 
Belgian  hares.  Particulars  and  price  list  of  aU  breeds,  10  cents.  W. 
G.  Thorson,  Aurora,  Colo. 


SEEDS  AND  BULBS 


FOR  COLDFRAME  PLANTING  and  outdoors  with  protection- 
sturdy,  well  grown  Pansy  plants.  Sweet  Williams,  mbteiL  grand  new 
c()lors;  Gaillardia,  Shasta  Daisies  40c  doz.  Cyclamen  plants  for 
winter,  20  and  40c.  s assorted  Peonies  $1.  Cyclamen  seed  ic  each. 
Paul  Ward,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 


IRISES.  Ten  choice  varieties,  including  Florentina,  Flavescens, 
Black  Prince,  Gazelle,  Madame  Chereau  and  Pallida  Dalmatica 
delivered  postpaid  for  one  dollar.  Order  now.  Oronogo  Flower 
Gardens,  Carthage,  Mo. 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS— ORDER  NOW',  too  CHOICE  BULBS, 
containing  the  cream  of  the  named  varieties,  $1.75.  Get  out  fall 
List.  E.  J.  Sheap  & Son,  Jackson,  Mich. 


MODERN  GLADIOLUS  BULBS.  Finest  named  sorts  and  mix- 
tures. Low  prices  for  Fall  shipments  in  large  lots.  Geo.  S.  Wood- 
ruff, Independence,  Iowa. 


TI^IPS  AND  NARCISSI.  100  Mixed  Late  Tulips,  or  100 
Mixed  Narcissi,  or  s°  of  each,  or  80  Mixed  Danvin  Tulips,  post- 
paid for  one  dollar.  Oronogo  Flower  Gardens.  Carthage.  Mo. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  GARDEN  ENTHUSIAST 


“HOME  VEGETABLE  GARDEN”  BY  ADOLPH  KRUHM— 
Written  especially  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  home  gardener.  A 
dependable  guide  to  best  varieties  for  different  purposes.  Written 
so  everybody  can  understand  it.  Beautifully  printed,  with  24  full- 
page  illustrations.  Author’s  autographed  copies,  $1.00  postpaiil. 
Send  to-day.  Adolph  Kruhm,  Queens,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 


“HOW  TO  GROW  ROSES” — Libraty  Edition:  121  pages — lO  in 
natural  colors.  Not  a catalogue.  Pries  fi,  retunded  on  Is  ofder 
for  plants.  The  Conard  & Jones  Co.,  Box  24,  W est  Grove,  Pa. 


POULTRY  P.APER — 44-124  page  periodical,  up  to  date,  tells  all 
you  want  to  know  about  care  and  management  of  poultry,  for  pleas- 
ure or  profit;  four  months  for  10  cents.  Poultry  Advocate. 
Dept.  217.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


ERICAS — Young  stock  for  growing  on.  Strong  plants  out  of  3 and 
3i  in.  pots.  Fragrans  Melanthera,  S15  per  100.  Regerminans,  $15 
per  100.  Cupres.sina,  $20  per  100.  Clracilis  .Autumnalis,  $15  per  100. 
Persoluta  Rosea,  $15  per  100.  Persoluta  .Alba,  $13  per  100.  Glob- 
ularia.  Sis  per  100.  President  Carnot  $20  per  loo.  President  Faure, 
$20  per  100.  A'entricosa  Rosea,  $20  per  100  Prices  per  doz.  $2  and 
$2  .50.  Cash  with  order  please.  Anton  Schultheis,  3ifi  19th  Street, 
College  Point,  N.  Y. 


H.ARDA"  PERENNIALS,  strong  plants.  $1.00  per  dozen.  Golden 
Glow.  Coreopsis,  Hollyhock,  (laillardia  Columbines,  Larkspur, 
German  Iris,  Shasta  Daisy,  Garden  Pinks,  Mallows,  Chrysanthemum, 
Boltonia,  Oriental  Poppy,  Foxglove,  Hardy  Sunflower.  Suburban 
Seed  Co.,  La  Grange,  111. 


HELP  WANTED 


WTE  WANT  ONE  AGENT  (man  or  woman)  in  each  town.  Per- 
manent profitable  employment.  Highest  commissions  payable 
weekly.  Experience  unnecessary.  No  investment;  We  deliver 
and  collect.  Write  us.  Perry  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Estab- 
lished 21  years. 


WANTED — A supervising  working  farmer,  for  farm  of  Institution 
used  as  a School,  forty  acres  tillable.  Raise  truck,  small  fruit  and 
chickens.  Must  be  refined,  temperate,  married,  no  children,  employ- 
ment for  wife  as  matron  in  a co'ttage.  American,  ProtestanL  Ref- 
erences required.  Address  Girls’  School,  Claymont,  Del. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


JAPANESE  TEA  GARDEN  AND  ROCKERY  made  most  unique 
and  artistic  in  short  time,  in  any  part  of  U.  S.  or  Canada.  T,  R. 
Otsuka,  300  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


FLORIST  POTS,  Hanging  Baskets.  Lawn  Vases.  Porch  Pots  and 
Moss  Aztec  ware.  Try  our  line.  Ask  for  catalogue.  The  Peten 
& Reed  Pottery  Co..  South  Zanesville.  Ohio. 


SALAD  SECRETS.  100  recipes.  Brief  but  complete,  isc  by 
mail,  too  Meatless  recipes  15c.  s°  Sandwich  recipes  isc.  All 
three  30c.  B.  H.  Briggs,  4Sfi  Fourth  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


ISO  EN\’ELOPES.  ISO  letter-heads  size  fi  x gj  inches,  printed  and 
mailed  for  $1.00.  Samples  free.  Sun  Co.,  East  Worcester,  New  York. 


u 


Have  You  a Friend? 

One  interested  in  gardening,  who  would  be  glad  to  see  a copy  of 
The  Garden  Magazine  We  are  anxious  to  extend  the  usefulness 
of  The  Garden  Magazine  and  askyour  cooperation.  Bring  us 
together  by  sending  in  the  names  and  addresses  of  ten  friends 
who  have  gardens.  We  will  send  them  a copy  of  this  issue  with 
your  compliments  and  tell  them  how  they  can  get  it  regularly. 
The  Garden  Magazine  is  getting  better  with  every  issue  and 
we  want  to  preach  the  gospel  of  better  gardens  to  a larger  audi- 
You  can  help  us.  you? 


ence. 


Address  The  Circulation  Manager 

THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE,  Garden  City,  New  York 


Kipling  At  Fifty 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  says  of  his  oerse: 

^ Hardly  a line  of  all  his  poems  but  strikes  a free,  vital, 
inspiring  note  for  which  the  world  is  the  better. 

U His'poems  interpreted  the  soul  of  the  colonies  for  the 
motherland  as  had  never  been  done  before  and  made  both 
of  them  freshly  aware  of  the  sentimental  ties  that  bind  them 
together.  Statesmen  decreed  the  British  Empire.  But 
Kipling  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  breathed  into  it  the 
breath  of  life. 

Collected  Verse 

of 

Rudyard  Kipling 

Cloth,  Net,  $2.00.  Leather.  Net,  $2.50 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  & COMPANY 

GARDEN  CITY  NEW  YORK 


The  Readers’  Service  is  prepared  to  help  you  solve  your  gardening  problems 
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Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 
SALES  OFFICES 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 

42nd  St.  Bldg.  Tremont  Bldg.  Widencr  Bldg. 

CHICAGO  ROCHESTER  CLEVELAND 

Rookery  Bldg.  Granite  Bldg.  Swetland  Bldg 

TORONTO  MONTREAL 

Royal  Bank  Bldg.  Transportation  Bldg. 

FACTORIES 

Irvington,  N.  Y.,  Des  Plaines,  111.,  St.  Catharines,  Canada 


A Particularly  Practical 


General  Purpose  Greenhouse 


Exactly  what  do  we  mean  by  general 
purpose.^ 

Well,  it  happens  that  this  house  is  lOO 
feet  long  and  25  feet  wide,  wdth  a small  house  at 
the  back  connecting  it  to  the  workroom,  where 
the  boiler  and  potting  benches  are.  1 his  100 
feet  length,  gives  three  compartments,  each 
about  33  feet  long  and  25  feet  wide,  furnishing 
a goodly  bench  space  for  growing  a numerous 
assortment  of  plants  and  flowers;  or  devoting 
some  of  the  compartments  exclusively  to  one 
kind,  such  as  roses  or  carnations;  and  being 
assured  of  an  abundance  of  blooms. 


Or  you  can  have  a compartment  for  general 
flowers;  one  for  vegetables,  another  for  fruits, 
and  the  fourth  small  one  for  orchids  or  ferns. 

Its  size,  its  arrangement  and  its  construction 
of  Everlasting  Lastingness,  makes  it  a house  of 
practical  economy. 

It  should  yield  you  an  abundance  for  sharing  with 
your  friends  or  making  daily  shipments  to  your 
town  house. 

Back  of  this  house  stands  our  half  a century’s 
experience  as  greenhouse  builders.  Are  you  inter- 
ested ? Do  you  want  our  interesting  general 
greenhouse  information.?  If  so,  send  for  Book- 
let No.  1 15. 


The  Victrola  brings  the  opera 
right  into  your  home 


All  the  magnificent  numbers  of  operas,  superbly  sung  by  artists  famous  for  their  master-interpretations  of 
each  particular  role. 

Caruso,  Alda,  Calve,  Farrar,  Martinelli,  Ruffo,  are  among  the  mighty  group  the  Victrola  brings  to  you  to  sing 
the  captivating  music  of  Carmen. 

So  It  is  throughout  the  entire  range  of  opera  and  of  all  music  and  entertainment — with  a Victrola  you  hear 
the  greatest  artists  of  all  the  world  right  in  your  own  home. 

There  are  Victor  dealers  everywhere  and  they  will  gladly  play  for  you  any  music  you  wish  to  hear  and  demon- 
strate  the  various  styles  of  the  Victor  and  Victrola — $10  to  $400. 

The  instrument  in  the  above  picture  is  Victrola  XVI.  $200. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Company,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

I^erliner  Gramophone  Co..  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors  j 

A New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  a1 


ill  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


is,.  “HIS  MASTERS  VOICE 
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DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  & COMPANY.  GARDEN  CITY,  N.Y, 


-William  P.  Stark  Nurseries  Box  118  Stark  City,  Mo. 


J.  H.  Hale  Peach  — Ripens 
early;  a week  before  Elberta. 
Immense  in  size,  beautiful  color, 
high  quality,  splendid  canner, 
amazing  keeper.  Great  money- 
maker. 

Genuine  trade-marked  trees 
grown  by  us  under  exclusive 
contract  with  Mr.  Hale.  Look 
for  his  signature  on  tag  with 
every  tree. 


Early  Rose  Peach — Best  of 
early  peaches.  Superb  flavor 
and  fragrance.  Fruit  sold  at 
S3.50  per  crate. 


Grapes,  Cherries,  Etc. — All 
the  choice  black,  blue,  green 
and  red  grapes.  Montmorency 
cherry,  most  widely  planted; 
quinces,  apricots,  etc. 


St.  Regis  Ever-Bearing 
Raspberry  — Only  successful 
ever-bearing  raspberry.  Bril- 
liant crimson,  juicy,  highest 
quality.  Very  productive,  bears 
all  season. 


This  Photograph  0/ 
Progressm  Ever-Bearing 
Strazeberries  was  taken 
October  i$th. 


Delicious  Apple  — The  Na- 
tional Dessert  .'Vpple — appetizing 
flavor,  crisp,  juicy,  keeps  well. 
Served  in  metropolitan  hotels 
at  25  to  50  cents  each.  Thrives 
from  New  England  to  Cali- 
fornia. 


Anjou,  Bartlett  Pears  — All 
best  varieties,  both  standard 
and  dwarf.  Pears  are  easily 
grown,  supply  luscious  fruit 
and  make  beautiful  ornamen- 
tal trees. 


Endicott  Plum — Large,juicy, 
superb  quality,  hardy.  Won- 
derfully promising  new  plum- 
very  productive — being  planted 
by  the  thousand. 


McDonald  Blackberry  — A 
cross  between  blackberry  and 
dewberry.  Earliest  of  black- 
berries. enormously  productive, 
large  berries,  fine  quality — 
vigorous,  hearty,  drought-resis- 
tant. Has  yielded  300  to  500 
crates  per  acre. 


Pick  Strawberries 
Like  These  in  October 


Set  Plants  This  Spring-Pick  Berries  All  This  Summer 


These  wonderful  ever-bearing  strawberries  have  lengthened  the  season 
five  months.  They  bear  the  same  season  you  set  them  out — the  first  crop 
in  May  or  June.  They  bloom  and  bear  all  summer  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, produce  a heavier  crop  in  the  fall  and  continue  to  bear  until  freez- 
ing weather.  Order  your  plants  now  before  the  supply  is  sold  out.  We 
sell  direct-from-nursery  only.  For  descriptions,  prices,  etc.,  of  these  ever- 
bearing  strawberries,  also  of  choice  fruits  and  shrubs,  send  for 

William  P.  Stark’s  New  1917  Book 


Each  year  hundreds  of 
valuable  book  of  fruits  and 
better  than  ever — 160  pages, 

200  pictures.  It  tells  the  best 
fruits  for  home  or  orchard  planting; 
shape,  size,  color,  quality;  which  are 
best  for  your  section;  season  of 
ripening;  origin  of  the  Delicious 
Apple;  Mr.  Hale’s  own  stor>-  of  The 
Million  Dollar  Peach.  Mail  coupon 
below  for  this  free  book. 


Garden  Magazine  readers  have  prized  our 
ornamentals.  This  year  it  is  bigger  and 

1 

f|  WeSellDirect-From-NurseryOnly 

It  enables  us  to  give  better  service 
and  better  trees  and  plants  at  lower 
prices.  Our  customers  have  found 
this  the  most  satisfactory  method. 
Each  year  we  get  more  reorders  and 
more  business  from  our  customer’s 
friends. 


Wl  LUAM  R StA  R K 
. Guaranteed -bs 
S'-  TreesEtPiamts  - 


' . M I & s ouni» 


Reading  Giant  Asparagus — 
Best  of  all.  Large,  tender,  highest 
quality.  Every  hill  productive. 
Selected  by  U.  S.  Government 
above  all  others  for  rust  resistant 
qualities. 


Shrubs,  ShadeTrees,Etc. — 
A full  line  of  decorative 
shrubs  and  plants — Althea, 
Deutzia,  Hydrangea,  Snow- 
ball, Snowberry,  Syringa,  etc. 
Shade  trees,  hedge  plants, 
climbing  vines,  etc. 


Hardy  Roses — For  cut  flowers, 
mass  planting,  and  climbers.  Our 
roses  are  field  grown,  full  of  strength 
and  vigor. 


I 


William  P,  Stark  Nurseries,  Box  118,  Stark  City,  Missouri.  Please  mail  me  your  160-page  catalogue. 


Name 

(Give  Street  or  R.  F.  D.  Number) 
Address 


Mark- those  you  are  par- 
ticularly interested  in — 
also  number  of  each. 


I I J.  H.  Hale  Peach  | | 

I I Appl  es  I I Plums 

( [ Peaches  ) | Cherries 

I I Pears  | | Bush  Fruits 


Delicious  Apple 
I I Roses 
I I Ornamentals 
I I Strawberries 


V 
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Burrell* s **Earliest  of  All**  Cucumbers 


UNDER  the  Summer 
evening  shadow  of 
snow-capped  Pike’s  Peak, 
where  only  a few  years 
ago  the  coyote  stalked 
stray  sheep  and  the  many  hued  cactus  bloomed,  now  extensive  seed  gardens  of  thousands  of  acres 
bloom  and  yield  seed  crops  which  help  spread  the  fame  of  Colorado  from  one  end  of  the  land  to 
the  other. 

The  marvelous  growth,  during  the  last  two  decades,  of  the  Colorado  seed  industry  in  general, 
and  the  Burrell  establishment  in  particular,  is  directly  traceable  to  the  quality  of  the  seeds  pro- 
duced. .Aided  by  a climate  unexcelled  for  seed  production,  our  3,500  acres  of  seed  crops,  watered  with 
a perfect  system  of  irrigation,  yield  seeds  of  unrivaled  vigor  and  vitality. 

At  the  start  we  specialized  in  two  or  three  varieties  each  of  Cantaloupe,  Cucumber,  and  Water- 
melon seeds.  The  Rust  Resistant  Rocky  Ford  Cantaloupe,  The  Burrell  Gem  Cantaloupe  (the  golden 
fleshed  Rocky  Ford),  Burrell’s  Earliest  of  All  Cucumber,  Burrell’s  Klondike  Cucumber  and  Burrell’s 
Improved  Kleckley  Sweet  Watermelon,  are  varieties  which  are  the  results  of  these  concentrated  efforts 
and  have  been  grown  very  successfully  by  thousands  of  Market  and  Home  Gardeners.  In  Cucumbers, 
Burrell’s  Earliest  of  Jll  is  to-day  considered  by  Southern  growers  to  be  the  leading  sort  for  slicing. 

The  last  few  years  have  demonstrated  that  a great  variety  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  may  be 
grown  here  with  a high  average  of  success. 


BurrelVs  Rust  Resistant  Rocky  Ford  Cantaloupes — Just  as 
they  grew 


The  Mountain  States’  Most 
Extensive  Seed  Gardens 


-D.  V.  Burrell’s  of  Colorado 


BurrelFs  Seeds  Please  Particular  Planters 


because  of  their  inbred  qualities.  All  the  skill,  developed  over  a quarter  cen- 
tury of  practical  experience,  enters  into  our  seed  growing  endeavors.  The 
present  extent  of  our  business  is  largely  due  to  the  crops  grown  from  our  seeds. 
Because  planters  were  particularly  pleased  with  our  melon  and  cucumber  seeds 
they  urged  us  to  start  the  grow- 
ing of  other 


not  attack  this  crop  in  this  sec- 
tion. Watering  the  fields  when 
water  is  needed  and  putting  it 
where  it  belongs — in  the  rows, 
not  on  the  vines — has  much  to 
do  with  our  success  in  growing 
the  rather  delicate  bean  crop. 

The  growing  of  high  bred 

Onion  Seeds  likewise  rewards  A Field  of  Colorado  Bronze  Globe  Onions 
US  with  a product  of  unusual 

characteristics.  Because  the  soil  here  is  rich  in  mineral  elements,  the  onion 
bulbs  are  of  unusual  weight  and  solidity.  Our  strain  of  Colorado  Bronze 
Globe  Onion  is  finding  increased  appreciation  throughout  the  country. 

Strict  adherence  to  the  principle  of  placing  quality  above  the  question  of 
cost  of  production  has  made  us  many  faithful  friends.  We  cannot  hope  to 


Pedigreed 
Vegetable  Seeds 

Beans  have  become  one  of 
the  leading  specialties  because 
the  dreaded  anthracnose  does 


please  a big  majority  because,  by  our  methods,  seeds  cannot  be  produced  cheaply. 
We  rather  attempt  to  serve  those  with  whom  quality  is  first,  price  last  considera- 
tion. Careful  planting,  thorough  cultivation,  critical  rogueing  and  expert 
handling  of  the  seeds  at  harvest  time  are  the  aims  which  guide  our  actions  year 
in  and  year  out.  To  the  hundreds  of  acres  of  pedigreed  vegetable  seeds  we  have 
added,  during  the  last  few  years,  a number  of 

Acres  of  Popular  Flower  Seeds 

The  Giant  Flowered  Zinnias  grow  from  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter  in  our 
fields  and  are  of  a form,  shape,  and  color  that  fairly  bids  to  eclipse  the  choicest 
European  strains.  Asters  do  splendidly  and  yield  generous  crops  of  plump  seeds 
of  unusual  vitality — something  generally  lacking  in  imported  stocks.  Alyssum, 
Poppies,  Centaurea,  nearly  all  popular  annuals  as  well  as  many  varieties  of 
bulbs  thrive  to  perfection  under  the  congenial  conditions  which  nature,  com- 
bined with  our  modern  methods,  prepare  for  our  favorites — the  flowers. 

An  Interesting  Free  Catalogue 

awaits  its  chance  to  further  acquaint  you  with  Colorado-grown  seeds,  their 
leading  characteristics  and  points  of  superiority.  Y ou  will  find  perfect  frankness 
the  keynote  to  the  book.  It  presents  only  facts  which  we  are  ready  to  substan- 
tiate. Let  us  send  you  your  copy.  ,A  post  card  request  will  bring  it  by  return 
mail. 

D.  V.  Burrell,  Seed  Grower 

Station  A-2  Rocky  Ford,  Colorado 


in  Our  Shirley  Poppy  Field  at  Rocky  Ford 


Selecting  Stock  Seed  of  Burrell* s improved  Kleckley  Sweet  Watermelon 


Advertisers  will  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magazine  in  writing — and  we  will,  too 
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An  Orchid  That  We  Strongly  Recommend 
For  Your  Collection 


IT  IS  a Cypripedium  Hybrid.  So  strikingly 
unique  are  they  in  their  coloring;  so  dis- 
tinctively different  from  other  orchids,  the 
Cj'pripedium  Hybrids,  that  if  they  haven’t  al- 
ready their  place  among  your  orchid  friends,  we 
would  suggest  that  they  should  be  there.  We 
show  the  Cjpripedium  Leeanum  Clinkaberry- 
anum  abov'e.  Its  reproduction  in  black  and 
white  gives  but  the  most  meagre  inkling  of  its 
wondrous  colorings.  There  are  many  varieties 
of  the  Leeanum  Hybrid,  ranging  in  price  from 


as  low  as  $3,  to  as  high  as  $50.  They  are  listed 
in  our  catalog.  We  also  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  Cattleya  Hybrids  which  are  probably 
the  most  popular  of  all  orchids.  They  embrace 
a wide  range  of  striking  colorings.  The  vari- 
ous varieties  of  the  Cattleya  Hybrid — and  all 
our  other  Orchids,  are  listed  and  described  in 
our  Orchid  Catalog.  Making  your  selections 
will  be  an  easy  matter  with  it  before  you.  Send 
for  it.  The  best  advice  of  our  orchid  experts  is 
yours  for  the  asking. 


Julius*  Ca 

Qox  10  RutK»r/ord  N-J. 


Fall  Spraying  A ¥ ¥7/^¥l^l^^^  Does  the  Work 

Controls  Leaf  Curl  Cleans  up  the  Trees 


Another  Gold 
Medal 


awarded  at  the 
Annual  Flower 
Show  held  at  the 
Museum  of 
Natural  His- 
tory, N.  Y.  in 

conjunction 
with  the  Horti- 
cultural Sod- 
iety  of  N.  Y.  to 
our  superior 
quality  bulbs 

John  Scheeperi 
& Co.,  Inc. 

Flower  Bulb  SpeciaSib 
2 Slone  St  New  York 


NEW  AND  RARE 

HARDY  PLANTS 

Including 

TREES,  SHRUBS  and  VINES 

Collected 

From  the  wilds  of  China  for  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  of  Harvard  University. 

Special  Catalogue  will  be  mailed 
on  application 

R.  & J.  FARQUHAR  & CO. 

9 South  Market  St.  Boston,  Mass, 


The  most  complete  stock  of 
hardy  plants  in  America.  Illus- 
trated catalog  of  hardy  plants,  shrubs, 
trees  and  bulbs  sent  free  on  request. 


Don’t  put  off  the  dormant  spray  until  the  spring 
rush.  The  weather  may  be  bad  or  the  ground  too 
soft.  Spray  this  fall  and  make  sure  of  con- 
trolling peach  leaf  curl,  San  Jose  sale,  pear  psylla, 
apple  canker,  collar  rot,  etc.  You  can  save  trees 
now  that  would  die  before  spring.  Use  “Scalecide.” 
Better  and  cheaper  than  lime  sulphur — cuts  the 


labor  cost.  Never  injures  trees,  hands,  face  or 
pump.  Cost  of  spray  materials  will  advance  before 
spring.  Order  now  and  save  money.  Write  to- 
day for  free  booklet, “The  Whys  and  Wherefores 
of  Fall  Spraying.”  B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Manu- 
facturing Chemists,  Department  I,  50  Church 
Street,  New  York  City. 


SI 

?■ 

I 
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EVERGREENS 

YV’HEN  you  want  some  especially  fine  ever 
*’  greens,  the  kind  that  have  been  neither 
coddled  nor  forced;  but  possess  that  much* 
sought-for  sturdy  constitution,  resulting 
from  growing  in  the  rugged  climate  of 
New  England:  then  come  to  us.  No  finer 
trees  can  be  found  anywhere,  or  more  rea 
sonably  priced.  Send/or  Catalogue. 


rseiTCS 


672  Adams  St. 
North  Abinffton,  1 


SHRUBS 

just  the  ordinary  run  of  shrubs,  but 
' the  full-rooted,  sturdy  topoed  kind,  that 
you  can  depend  on.  As  for  Rhododendrons, 
we  have  an  exceptional  assortment  of  both 
native  and  imported  hybrids.  You  will  say 
they  are  surely  priced  consistently. 

Send  /or  Catalogue 


The  Reader’s  Service  gives  informa- 
tion about  Gardening 


Everything  for  Yard  and  Orchard 

IIJAVE  you  arranged  to  make  your 
yarfl  individual  and  attractive 

tbis'coming  season?  VVe  will  design  it  free,  if 
desired,  or  you  can  order  from  our  catalog  for 
immediate  attention. 

Our  8co  acres  of  fruit  and  flowering  trees, 
flowers,  vines  and  shrubs,  etc.,  offer  a varied 
list  that  will  please  everyone.  6o  years  of 
satisfied  customers  have  proven  their  quality. 
Write  for  catalog  at  once. 

HOOPES.  BRO.  & THOMAS  CO. 
Dept.  H,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


The  Readers’  Service  gives  informa- 
tion about  Poultry 

Farris  Hardy  Plant 
Specialties 

The  edition  of  1915-16  is 
obtainable,  and  will  be  mailed  free.  It 
contains  lists  of  exclusive  Peonies,  I rises, 
and  new  and  rare  flowering  shrubs. 

The  edition  of  1917-18  will  be  ready 
about  February  i,  1917 — send  your  name 
now,  so  that  a copy  of  this  revised  edition 
may  be  reserved  for  you. 

BerLrand  H.Farr — Wyomissing  Nurseries  Co. 
104  Geu-field  Ave.,  Wyomisaing.  Penna. 


ELLIOTT  NURSERY  COMPANY 

326  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


OSES  NEW  CASTLE 


->the  most  authoritative  book  on  rose  planting, 
cultivation  and  pruning  ever  published.  Beauti- 
fully printed  in  colors,  this  valuable  guide  gives 
special  prices  and  tells  all  about  our  famous  Roses, 
Plants  and  Bulbs.  It’s  the  lifetime  experience  of 
America’s  largest  rose  growers.  You  will  be  as- 
tonished at  our  low  prices.  We  prepay  express 
charges  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  and  guarantee  safe 
delivery.  Write  to  the  Rose  Specialists  for  your 
copy  today. 

HELLER  BB08.  CO.,  Box  21,  New  Castle,  Xnd. 


\ 


WE  WANT  YOU 

to  secure  new  subscribers  to  the  World’s  Work,  Country  Life  in 
America,  and  The  Garden  Magazine  in  your  town.  Your  spare 
time  thus  invested  will  be  profitable;  liberal  commissions.  Address 
Circulation  Dept. 

Doubleday,  Page  & Company,  Garden  City,  New  York 


Mlliii 


All  the  Sunlight  All  Day  Greenhouses 

KING  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

305  King  Road,  North  Tonawanda,  N Y. 

Write  for  Booklet 


Write  to  the  Readers'  Service  for  suggestions  about  garden  furniture 


I 
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Gift  Box  of  Gladioli 

**THE  ORCHID  OF  THE  GARDEN” 

Something  New  in  Xmas  Gifts 


West  Medway.  Mass. 
Oct.  3.  1916. 
Mr.  B.  Hammond  Tracy, 
Wenham,  Mass. 

My  dear  Sir: — 

In  the  late  spring  I ordered 
(thro’  my  cousin,  E.  B.  Wilder, 
Dorchester)  a few  Gladioli  bulbs 
from  you,  and  received  what  you 
call  your  “Gift  Box.”  I have 
been  so  delighted  with  the  blooms 
from  these,  that  it  does  not  seem 
right  to  withhold  some  expression 
of  my  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 
Such  a variety  of  color  and  mark- 
ings indicate  that  something  more 
than  mere  commercialism  inspired 
the  selection  of  these  Gift  Boxes. 
I hope  my  own  enthusiasm  within 
the  limited  area  of  this  neighbor- 
hood may  yield  other  orders  for 
you.  Gratefully, 

D.  B.  Hixon. 


Qifi 


Cedar  Acres  Gift  Box 

Contains  a selection  of  choice  varieties  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  an  increasing  admiration 
and  appreciation  of  the  most  beautiful  garden 
flower — the  Gladiolus. 

Box  containing 

25  varieties, $1.00  6 Boxes, $5.00 

Mailed  Free  to  Any  Address 

Send  for  beautiful  illustrated  booklet,  describing 
many  varieties  and  giving  the  real  truth  about  each 

B.  HAMMOND  TRACY 

Cedar  Acres  (Box  27)  Wenham,  Mass. 


Poultry  //ouse 


The  easiest  and  least  expensive  way  of 
erecting  a cottage,  garage  or  other  adjunct 
to  your  home  is  to  put  up  a Hodgson 
Portable  House. 

But  the  popularity  of  these  houses  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  been  too  great  for  us 
to  promise  prompt  delivery  next  season 
except  to  those  who  order  early. 


HODGSON 


Portable 

HOUSES 


Look  over  the  Hodgson  catalog  now  and 
select  what  you  want  next  spring  or  sum- 
mer. We  will  build  it  and  store  it  for  any 
shipping  date  desired.  The  sections, 
already  painted,  can  be  erected  by  unskilled 
labor  in  a day  or  two  after  the  house  ar- 
rives, yet  the  house  can  withstand  any 
season  or  climate.  For  catalog  address 


Ep  Room  228.  116  Washington  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

• r • Vjvy.j  ^ East  39th  Street,  New  York  City 


Service 

of  an 

Unusual  Sort 

To  plant  lovers  in  quest  of  uncommon  things  among 
floral  treasures,  this  nursery  makes  the  fulfillment  of 
their  wishes  easy. 

Dedicated  at  first  to  gain  recognition  for  the  merits 
of  Mt.  Desert  Island’s  many  wonderful  native  hardy 
plants,  we  secondly  started  the  work  of  acclimating 
novelties  of  merit.  In  this  we  did  not  confine  our  ef- 
forts to  American  creations  in  plant  life.  From  the 
wilds  of  Thibet  to  now  prostrate  Europe,  we  drew  for 
supplies  of  mother  plants  of  species  holding  out  promise 
to  become  useful  to  the  gardeners  of  this  continent. 
The  faithful  adherence  to  this  original  program  is  respon- 
sible for  the  enviable  reputation  now  enjoyed  by 

America’s  Most  Northerly 
Hardy  Plant  Gardens 

No  plant  is  too  humble  but  that  it  would  find  a home  here,  where, 
with  loving  care,  we  look  for  new  beauties  in  even  common  things.  No 
plant  is  too  rare  or  costly  but  that  we  investigate  its  merits  and  afford 
it  chances  for  survival  and  popularity.  An  uncommon  degree  of  hardi- 
ness is  the  leading  characteristic  of  Mt.  Desert  grown  plants,  shrubs 
and  trees.  A soil  and  climate  that  impart  vigor  and  vitality  as  few 
other  sections  can,  help  us  to  attain  this  desirable  feature. 

Michaelmas  Daisies  of  Merit 

1 he  newer  forms  of  these  old  favorites  afford  many  pleasing  surprises 
in  the  hardy  border.  All  are  perfectly  hardy,  thrive  in  all  soils  and 
bloom  freely  at  a time  of  the  year  when  flowers  outdoors  become  scarce. 
1 hroughout  September  and  early  October  they  grace  the  hardy  border 
with  their  long  stemmed,  graceful  sprays,  ideal  for  cut  flowers. 

Climax,  the  finest  large  clear-blue  flowered  sort  has  a strik- 
ing golden  centre. 

Avalanche,  is  the  pure  white  brother  to  Climax. 

Edwin  Beckett,  an  extremely  free-flowering  light  blue,  of 
medium  size. 

Gadety,  a surpassing  pale  lavender  of  distinct  pyramidal  habit 
of  growth. 

St.  Egwin,  with  very  pleasing  soft-pink  flowers. 

Silver  Queen,  a tall,  late,  silvery-white. 

Price  $0.2S  each,  $2,00  per^JO 

We  dig  and  pack  with  greatest  care  and  guarantee  safe  arrival. 

Orders  Booked  NOW  for  Spring  Shipment 

All  will  be  filled  in  rotation  as  received.  While  we  think  our  stocks 
are  sufficiently  large  to  meet  all  demands,  prompt  orders  stand  for 
insurance  of  delivery,  in  proper  time  next  Spring.  We  shall  notify 
patrons  at  the  approach  of  the  Spring  shipping  season  just  when  ship- 
ments will  be  made,  so  soil  preparations  may  be  completed  before  plants 
arrive. 

■ An  Unusual  Catalogue  Awaits  Your  Call 

Few  catalogues  you  get  will  please  you  more.  It  describes,  in  plain 
language,  all  our  rooted  pets,  suggests  how  they  may  be  used  for 
best  effects  and  shows  many  of  them  growing  at  their  present 
home.  Its  forty-eight  pages  and  eighteen  full-page  illustra- 
tions are  designed  to  make  shopping  in  Hardy  Plant  Land 
easy  for  readers  of  The  Garden  Magazine.  Please  ask 
for  your  free  copy  to-day! 


Mount  Desert  Nurseries 

Bar  Harbor  Maine 


Your 
Shopping 
in  the  Lan  J 
of  Hardy  Plants 
at  Mount  Desert 


Advertisers  will  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magazine  in  writing — and  we  will,  too 


i 
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An  exampfe  of  Framtneham  p/antincr  results.  Note 
how  littinifly  the  planting  blends  with  the  house  and 
relieves  its  angularity; 


Make  Sure  Your 
Planting  Results 


KIPLING  ON  THE  WAR 

“France  at  War”  and 

“Fringes  of  the  Fleet” 

“Kipling  has  magic,  and  Kipling  has  mind.  These  two  little 
books  are  worth  a dozen  of  the  more  pretentious  war  books.” 

—.V.  r.  Globe 

Each,  Net  60  cents.  Doubleday,  Page  & Co- 
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A Living 
Christmas  Gift 


A gift  that  lives,  lasts  longest,  is  appreci- 
ated most.  Among  garden  owners  and 
flower  lovers,  gifts  of  bulbs  always  find  a 
particularly  hearty  welcome.  Of  all  the 
bulbs  suitable  for  gifts, 
few  hold  bigger  sur- 
prises, greater  delights 
than  a box  of 


Diamond  Brand 

Gladiolus 


In  ease  of  culture,  certain- 
ty of  blooming  and  satisfac- 
tion on  most  any  soil  Glad- 
ioli have  few  rivals.  We 
grow  millions  of  choicest 
kinds  on  our  own  farms, 
millions  of  them  bloom 
every  yearin  .American  gar- 
dens. To  further  increase 
their  popularity  we  will  mail 


35  Bulbs  in  Unrivalled 
Color  Mixture  for  only 

$1  Postpaid 


Sure  to  produce  large,  glorious 
flower  spikes.  Six  collections 
for  $5.00,  sent  to  six  different 
addresses,  if  desired.  A treat 
for  five  of  your  gardening 
friends  and  for  yourself  besides. 
Write  for  booklet,  '‘Treasures 
of  Bulb  Land"  to-day. 


Netherland  Bulb  Company 

32  Broadway,  New  York 

Nurseries  at  Oeg st geo st , Holland 


WHEN  you  plant,  you  do  so 
with  a certain  result  well  fixed 
in  mind.  Whether  it  be  the 
relieving  of  the  severe  lines  of  your 
house,  the  screening  of  your  founda- 
tions or  the  giving  of  a touch  of  quiet 
charm  and  dignity  to  your  grounds  — 
it’s  the  result  that  mainly  concerns  you. 

To  make  sure  the  attainment  of 
that  result,  plant  sturdy  stock  with 
well  shaped  tops  and  good  vigorous 
root  systems;  in  a word — the  Fram- 
ingham kind. 


Care  in  selecting  the  parent  stock; 
care  in  the  growing;  care  in  the  digging 
of  the  plants,  so  that  even  the  finest 
of  the  roots  are  preserved;  care  in 
packing  for  shipment  — all  go  to  make 
Framingham  planting  — trees,  shrubs, 
evergreens  — the  sure  result  kind. 
The  kind  that  has  the  backbone  to  do 
things. 

Our  catalog  will  aid  you  in  making  your  se- 
lections. Or  if  you  care  to  give  us  a general 
idea  of  your  requirements,  we  shall  be 
heartily  glad  to  make  suggestions  as  to 
the  varieties  which  will  to  our  notion,  most 
appropriately  meet  them. 


rSkitvingkakm  7^\iri*cricj 

V/B.WHirriER  tco.-  FRAMINGHAM.MASa 


“How  to  Grow  Roses 

is  the  title  of  a charming  manual  for  rose- 
lovers.  I'ells  how  to  plant,  prune  and  grow  roses. 
Lists  6oo  “Best  Roses  for  America.”  Has  complete 
“Calendar  of  Operations.”  A real  rose  book. 

An  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 


for  a rose-loving  friend.  Handsome  Library  Edition;  I2l  pages,  l6  in  full 
color.  Price  postpaid,  includes  coupon  worth  $I  when  returned  with 
a J65  order  for  plants.  Keep  the  coupon  for  your  own  use  and  present  the 
book  to  your  friend.  Order  to-day.  Floral  Guide  /r/^  on  request. 

The  CONARD  & Jones  Co. 

Robert  Pvie,  Pres.  Antoine  Wintzer.Vice  Pres. 
Rose6pecialists — Backed  by^O  Years’  Experieoce 
Box  24.  West  Grove,  Pa. 


A Christmas  Tree  That  "Will  live 

J^TER.  CKIUSTMS^  WHEN  PLANTED  ON  YOUR  LPN/N. 

We  ship  shapely  evergreens  in  boxes  of  earth.  Use  them  as  Christmas  trees — after 
holidays  plant  outdoors.  A handsome  evergreen  this  Christmas  and  another  each 
year  will  prove  lasting  remembrances  of  your  Christmases  and  yearly  increase 
the  beauty  of  your  property 

Sepd  your  friends  one 
or  more  of  these  hardy 
evergreens  for  Christ- 
mas. They  will  perpet- 
uate the  memory  of  your 
thoughtfulness  and 
every  year  become  more 
valuable. 


Trees  5 ft.  high 

WHITE  SPRUCE  . . . 

$2.50 

NORWAY  SPRUCE  . . 

3.00 

DOUGLAS  SPRUCE  . . 

5.00 

VEITCH  FIR  ...  . 

6.00 

COL.  BLUE  SPRUCE  . 

8.00 

Planting  instructions 
with  each  tree.  Satisfac- 
tory growth  guaranteed. 
Extra  Fine  Evergreens: 
Douglas  Spruce.  7 ft.,  $11 
White  Fir.  . 5 ft..  10 

Col.BlueSpruce,  7 ft.,  16 
Nordmann’s  Fir,  6 ft.,  18 


FOR 

XMAS 


Our  bis  illustrated  catalos  of  trees,  shrubs,  plants  and  roses  free  on  request.  JrfEXT 

HICKS  NURSERIES,  BoxM.  We$tbury,  L.  I.  Phone  68  SUMMER 


Dreer’s 

Garden  Book 

For  1917 

Seventy-ninth  Annual  Edition 

is  more  than  a catalogue.  It  is  a guide- 
book of  authoritative  information  on 
when  to  plant,  how  to  plant,  and  what 
to  plant,  in  whatever  line  of  gardening 
you  are  interested. 

It  contains  cultural  articles  written  by  ex- 
perts and  is  valuable  alike  to  the  amateur  with 
a small  plot  or  the  professional  with  acres.  It 
contains  288  pages,  four  color  and  four  duotone 
plates.  It  lists  all  the  dependable,  tested,  stan- 
dard varieties  of  flowers  and  vegetables  as  well 
as  the  season's  best  novelties. 

It  features  a number  of  noteworthy  special- 
ties in  Vegetables,  Sweet  Peas,  .Asters,  Roses  and 
Columbines.  Whatever  is  worth  growing  you 
will  find  in  Dreer’s  Garden  Book  for  1917,  with 
full  descriptions  and  cultural  notes. 

Mailed  free  if  you  mention  this  magazine. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  Readers’  Service  will  answer  your  Greenhouse  Problems 
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1 HoMEc/’MeATHER 

ANNOUNCES  ITS  1917  EDITION 

OF  THE 

Heatherhome  Seed 
Plant'^Book 

A MASTEKPIECE  OF  GARDEN  CATALOGUES 

There  are  no  illustrations,  yet  the  book  is 
as  full  of  color  as  a garden  in  |une.  By 
word  pictures  alone,  simple  and  full  of 
meaning,  it  delights  and  informs.  It  will  tell 
you  just  the  things  you  have  always  wanted 
to  know.  336  pages,  antique  paper,  bound 
in  Heatherhome  blue  in  a box  free  for  the 
asking.  It  is  a beautiful,  fascinating  book 
and  we  guarantee  your  pleasure  in  it  just  as 
we  guarantee  to  grow,  and  to  be  as  de- 
scribed,  every  seed  and  plant  that  comes 
from  the  Home  of  Heather 

KNIGHT  ^ STRUCK  CO. 

PLANTSMEN  - SEEDSMEN 

258  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


Bobbink  Si  Atkins 


PLANT  IN  EARLY  WINTER 

Don’t  wait  until  Spring.  Plant  NOW. 

Shade  Trees — Ornamental  Shrubs  and  many  other  Nursery  Pro- 
ducts are  safely  handled  in  winter,  early  Winter — up  to  the  freezing 
of  the  ground. 

You  get  better  results,  hardier  plants! 

You  save  valuable  time! 

Your  plantings  will  have  the  great  advantage  of  Nature’s  Awakening 
Impulse  in  a rapid  early  Spring  growth. 

We  have  made  a specialty  of  Early  Winter  Plantings  for  years.  Our 
nation-wide  success  is  built  on  our  ability  to  give  general  satisfaction 
in  Nursery  Products. 

Get  in  touch  with  us  at  once  for  plantings  NOW. 

Write  for  Catalogue  No.  25  or  visit  our  Nurseries 

Rutherford,  New  Jersey 
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T HE  Ci  A 11  D E X M A G A Z I N E 


December,  1916 


For  many  years  we  have  been  sup- 
plying Christmas  Greens  to  *‘The 
Garden  Magazine' s^^  critical  trade 


THIS  ADVERTISE- 
MENT WILL  NOT 
RE-APPEAR  I N 
THE  JANUARY 

A Beautiful  Box  of 
Christmas  Greens 

Such  as  you  require  for  your  own  home 

Can  Only  Be  Had  in  One  Way 

That  is  by  placing  a definite  order  with  a responsible  firm 
who  will  gather  and  pack  the  goods  right  and  ship  to  you 
when  you  want  them. 

We  quote  the  following: 


CHURCH  DECORATION 

1 Palm  Crown  5 to  6 U-  high 

2 Long  Needle  Pines 
25  Sabal  Palm  Leaves 
SO  Sprays  Magnolia 
12  Bunches  Holly 

40  yards  Southern  Smilax 
2 lbs.  Southern  Grey  Moss 
Weight  packed.  30  lbs.,  price,  $10.00 
Double  Quantity  20.00 


PARLOR  DECORATION 

12  sprays  Holly 
12  sprays  Southern  Smilax 
1 2 sprays  Magnolia 
I Long  Needle  Pine 
I Chamaerop  Palm  Crown 
6 Chamaerop  Palm  Leaves 
6 Sabal  Palm  Leaves 
1 lb.  Southern  Grey  Moss 
Weight  packed,  15  lbs.,  price,  $5.00 


Case  of  Holly,  16  cubic  feet $8.00 

^ Case  Holly 5.00 

Case  Wild  Smilax  containing  600  square  feet,  enough  for  four  large  rooms $10.00 

i Case  Wild  Smilax,  enough  for  two  large  rooms 5.00 

Packed  in  neatly  made  paper  lined  cases.  Delivered  Expressage  Prepaid 

Catalogue  mailed  for  the  asking. 

CALDWELL  THE  WOODSMAN  COMPANY 

Evergreen  Alabama 


j 
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Stewart’s  Gates  and  Fences 

For  Garden  Homes 

are  designed  to  properly  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  home  and  its  surround- 
ings. We  make  a large  number  of  designs  accepted  as  standards  for 
certain  purposes.  But  the  correct  interpretation  of  your  individual  ideas 
as  to  how  your  home  grounds  should  be  guarded  affords  us  the  chances 
to  employ  that  creative  craftsmanship  which  has  earned  the  title  of 

‘‘Standard  of  the  World” 

for  Stewart’s  Gates  and  Fences.  Because  the  first  impression  is  usually 
a lasting  one,  we  endeavor  to  create  correct  impressions  by  building  ftnee 
in  harmony  with  the  home.  To  be  tasteful  and  impressive,  fence  and 
gates  need  not  be  expensive.  This  is  ihe  one  big  factor  to  be  considered 
when  buying  Stewart’s  Gates  and  Fences;  they  are  permanent,  hence 
economical.  Write  for  free  catalogue  to-day  and  become  acquainted 
with  appropriate  fence  and  gate  designs  for  your  purpose. 

THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY 

655  Stewart  Block  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
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Give  Your  Friends  a Box  of 

GladiolusBulbs 
for  Christmas 

Here  is  a pleasing 
gift  indeed  and  one 
that  will  bring  many 
happy  thoughts  of 
you  in  the  summer 
days  to  come. 

Box  of  30  first-size 
bulbs  $1.00 

10  Amerii-a — soft 
flesh-pink. 

10  .Mrs.  Frances 
King — light  crim- 
son-scarlet. 

10  Augusta — white 
with  puiple  throat. 

Postpaid  in  U.S.A. 
east  of  Mississippi 
River.  Points  west 
25c  extra. 

If  desired  we 
will  enclose  your 
card  of  greeting 
and  ship  direct. 

Arthur  T. 

Boddington  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept  G 3 

128  CHAMBERS  ST..  NEW  YORK 


The  Readers^  Service  is  prepared  to  help  you  solve  your  gardening  problems 
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The  Garden  Magazine 


The  GARDENER’S  thoughts  in  December  very  naturally 
turn  In  the  direction  of  the  possibilities  of  plants  for  indoor 
decoration.  With  the  season’s  festivals  in  view  it  is  well  to 
look  around  the  garden  and  see  to  what  extent  the  available  material 
will  serve  the  purpose  at  hand.  One’s  first  impulse  is  to  inquire  for 
evergreens,  but  on  second  thought,  it  is  quickly  realized  that  ever- 
greens offer  but  few  opportunities  in  the  average  garden.  Evergreens 
are  notoriously  slow  growers.  A great  many  of  them  assume  a sym- 
metrical habit  of  growth  and  on  the  whole  do  not  lend  themselves 
readily  to  cutting  for  decorative  purposes.  Those  of  our  readers,  who 
are  located  in  a neighborhood  of  native  woodland  growth,  may  prob- 
ably satisfy  their  desires  in  the  way  of  evergreen  decorations  by  raids 
into  the  surrounding  country — an  easy  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  But, 
after  all,  that  is  a phase  of  the  subject  that  is  quite  apart  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  gardener,  and  it  is  to  the  gardener,  who  is  perforce 
confined  to  his  own  source  of  supply,  that  the  problem  presents  the 
greatest  difficulty- 

^ NOW  IT  is  not  true  that  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  cannot  be 
handled  in  such  a way  as  to  supply  a reasonable  amount  of  decor- 
ative  material;  but  it  is  true  that  they  take  longer  to  recover  than 
deciduous  trees  or  shrubs,  and  for  our  own  part,  there  is  a feeling 
(which  is  probably  shared  by  most  other  gardeners)  that  the  ever- 
green gems  of  our  gardens  and  shrubberies  are  not  to  be  ruthlessly 
sacrificed  for  a passing  occasion  however  laudable  that  may  be.  We 
prefer  our  evergreen  plants  for  their  garden  quality,  and  prefer  to  have 
them  in  the  garden.  And  it  is  this  feeling  that  prompts  the  thorough- 
going gardener  to  fall  in  line  with  the  “living  Christmas  tree”  scheme. 
This,  as  we  had  an  occasion  to  remark  on  before,  is  the  use  of  a living 
evergreen  in  a tub  for  the  Christmas  festival,  either  in  the  house  or  out- 
doors, but  the  tree,  after  having  served  its  immediate  purpose,  is  per- 
manently planted  out  to  form  part  of  the  garden  collection.  It  is  a 
pretty  and  appropriate  application  of  the  Christmas  sentiment  and  is 
far  more  reafin  its  appeal  than  the  sacrificial  destruction  of  young  trees 
that  might  otherwise  live  to  serve  a useful  purpose  for  timber. 

4 a planting  that  has  been  well  considered  to  supply  interest 
throughout  the  year  will  not  by  any  means  be  devoid  of  decora- 
tive material  at  this  time.  Although  there  is  a pretty  general 
understanding  that  certain  trees  and  shrubs  carry  conspicuously  decor- 
ative fruits  into  the  winter,  yet  it  has  not  yet  become  a general  thing 
for  the  home  gardener  to  deliberately  plan  ahead  and  plant  his  shrub- 
beries so  as  to  supply  any  demands  that  may  be  made  for  decorative 
material.  Yet  it  is  quite  easy  so  to  do.  Even  the  native  Callicarpa, 
with  its  violet  berries — the  Japanese  species  is  still  better — makes  a 
valuable  subject  at  this  season,  and  although  it  should  be  on  that 
account  comparatively  common  in  gardens  yet,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  is 
one  of  the  least  known  and  least  appreciated  of  the  winter  fruit  sub- 
jects. A great  many  of  the  Thorns  will  carry  fruits  late  into  the  season; 
also  certain  Viburnums  and  Crabapples  are  particularly  attractive 
in  their  red-colored  fruits.  Not  the  least  attractive  In  our  garden  at 
this  season  are  the  wreaths  of  brilliant  berries  of  Evergreen  Thorn. 
The  red  berries  of  the  Berberis  are  so  well  known  as  to  merely  need 
assing  mention.  The  Deciduous  Holly — the  branches  studded  with 
rilliant  red  berries,  though  [denuded  of  all  foliage — has  long  been 
appreciated  in  many  an  old  garden;  being  a native,  the  buried  branches 
are  easily  collected  along  the  woodsides  wherever  a plant  finds  a home. 


NOT  THE  FRUITS  alone  are  attractive,  but  in  many  cases  the 
barks  assume  glorious  colors  with  the  approach  of  cold  weather, 
and  very  noticeably  so,  the  Siberian  Dogwood,  normally  blood- 
red,  but  in  one  variety  a golden  yellow;  some  of  the  Willows  give  yellow 
colors  too;  a green  is  to  be  found  all  the  year  round,  persisting  in  the 
entangling  branches  of  the  Kerria.  This  catalog  could  be  lengthened 
but  what  has  been  said  will  suffice  to  call  attention  to  the  possibilities 
of  planting  for  winter  decoration.  In  both  Indoors  and  out;  but  it  would 
not  be  right  to  leave  the  subject  without  a passing  reference  to  the 
garden  values  of  the  fruits  of  many  of  the  Roses,  especially  rugosa  and 
the  multiflora-Wichuraiana  hybrids.  In  some  of  the  latter,  especially 
where  the  influence  of  the  last  named  parent  is  the  more  pronounced, 
we  have  long  persistent  almost  evergreen  foliage. 

THE  EVERGREENS  form  a sufficiently  large  and  interesting 
subject  of  themselves  and  will  be  referred  to  in  due  season  more  in 
detail  in  an  article  that  has  been  especially  prepared  for  The  Gar- 
den Magazine  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson.  The  readers  of  The  Garden 
Magazine  will  surely  welcome  this  addition  to  the  series  of  contribu- 
tions that  touched  on  so  many  other  phases  of  plant  material,  but  which 
have  not  discussed  the  possibilities  of  broadleaved  evergreens.  This 
contribution  will  appear  in  one  of  the  early  Spring  issues.  We  are  also 
glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  during  the  coming  year  we  shall  pub- 
lish several  critical  reports  of  personal  experiences  with  these  newer  and 
rarer  plants  from  China  that  are  so  eminently  adapted  to  the  climate 
and  conditions  of  the  Eastern  United  States.  The  discussions  on  these 
topics  will  be  contributed  by  such  well-informed  authorities  as  Mr. 
John  Dunbar,  Mr.  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Mr.  A.  E.  Thatcher,  etc. 

^ THE  NEXT  ISSUE  of  The  Garden  Magazine  (January, 
1917),  will  be  offered  to  the  readers  as  a seasonable  compendium 
^ of  facts,  a “Manual  of  Gardening  for  1917.”  Among  the  more 
helpful  features  will  be  a guide  to  vegetable  varieties,  how  to  buy 
them  and  what  to  buy  for  gardens  of  varying  requirements,  both 
according  to  the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent  and  according  to  the 
space  available,  and  the  needs  of  the  persons  concerned.  This  will 
present  in  concise  and  summarized  form  the  vast  amount  of  practical 
information  on  up-to-date  varieties  of  vegetables  that  has  been  scat- 
tered through  recent  volumes  of  the  magazine.  In  order  to  put  this 
matter  into  an  easily  accessible  form,  we  have  asked  Mr.  Kruhm  to 
re-present  all  the  data  in  the  form  suggested  so  as  to  make  his  valuable 
advice  quickly  available  to  everybody.  Similarly,  Mr.  G.  W.  Kerr, 
whose  name  is  by  no  means  unfamiliar  to  our  readers,  will  present  the 
essential  data  on  varieties  of  flower  seeds. 

Another  article  in  that  number  will  be  a decided  effort  to  “ put  the 
beginner  next”  to  use  a colloquial,  but  expressive,  phrase.  Mr.  F.  F. 
Rockwell  goes  into  minute  details  concerning  the  methods  of  garden 
craft.  He  explains  what  a seed  bed  is,  and  how  to  make  it,  and  all  the 
little  preliminary  technicalities  which  are  the  foundation  of  ultimate 
success,  and  the  whole  article  is  abundantly  illustrated. 

The  desires  of  the  individual  who  dwells  in  the  average  suburban 
plot,  and  who  wishes  to  begin  planning  and  planting  his  garden  with  a 
definite  idea  of  proportion  and  fitness,  are  not  forgotten. 

The  proper  use  of  shrubbery  in  connection  with  the  home  plan  is 
touched  upon  in  several  ways,  especially  emphasizing  the  thought  that 
there  is  a great  difference  between  a home  and  garden,  and  a house  and 
lot  ! The  thought  here  suggested  is  conveyed  through  several  articles. 
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Community  Christmas  Trees— geraldine  ames 

A NEW  EXPRESSION  OE  THE  SEASON’S  SYMBOLISM— AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  THE  INDIVIDUAL  AS  WELL  AS  THE 

COMMUNITY 


Four  years  ago  a small  item  went  the 
round  of  the  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  to  the  effect  that  a “ I ree 
of  Light”  was  to  be  erected  in  Madison  Square, 
in  New  ^'ork  City. 

Few  readers  quite  understood  it;  they  had 
visions  of  a seventy-five  foot  tree  laden  with 
gifts  for  the  poor  and  knew  that  would  he 
impractical.  1 hey  could  not  understand  that 
gifts  were  not  necessary,  that  the  wonderful 
glow  of  hundreds  of  lights  among  the  ever- 
green, the  great  star  at  the  top,  would  prove  a 
delight  to  all  classes  of  people. 

Boston  and  Hartford  people  took  advantage 
of  the  idea  and  erected  municipal  trees  the 
same  season.  The  ne.xt  j'ear  other  cities. 


learning  of  the  success  of  this  plan,  adopted  it, 
and  this  year  there  will  doubtless  be  scores  of 
community  Christmas  trees  in  cities  large  and 
small  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  country. 

These  public  Christmas  Trees  are  the  result 
of  one  woman’s  idea. 

It  was  .Mrs.  J.  B.  h ranqis  Herreshoff  of  New 
^’ork  City  whose  original  inspiration  was  the 
thought  that  an  outdoor  Christmas  Free, 
“ I he  Free  of  Light,”  might  be  erected  in 
some  central  public  place  as  a symbol  and  for 
the  spiritual  tide  of  Christmas  (not  as  a tree 
of  gifts  with  which  the  idea  has  been  confused) 
and  in  the  open  air,  free  to  every  one,  poor 
and  rich,  old  and  young,  and  for  those  who 
needed  the  thought  of  the  festal  time  brought 
to  them  more  than  others,  men  and  women 
who  were  away  from  home  and  most  those 
who  had  no  home  where  Christmas  was  being 
celebrated.  “The  idea  of  the  Christmas  Tree 
in  the  open  came  to  me,”  writes  that  lady. 


Omaha.  Neb.  Ten  thousand  people  hocked  to  witness  the 
lighting  up  on  the  first  night 


“from  my  desire  to  see  all  enjoy  the  blessed 
Christmas  tide.  I am  happy  that  the  idea  was 
accepted  and  the  Free  stood  in  China,  France, 
Mexico  and  all  through  the  United  States. 
I deeply  wish  this  Tree  would  always  be  called 
the  Free  of  Light,  as  it  was  first  called.” 

Mrs.  Herreshoff  had  some  difficulty  in  con- 
vincing city  officials  that  the  plan  was  worth 
while.  At  first  they  could  not  understand 
why  a giftless  tree  would  benefit,  but  finally 
they  decided  to  tr>'  it  for  that  season  (1912). 
“Honey  Fitz,”  Mayor  of  Boston  at  that  time, 
read  the  item  and  promptly  decided  to  have  a 
municipal  Christmas  tree  put  up  in  historic 
old  Boston  Common. 

Nextyear,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Baltimore, 



Philadelphia.  Pa.  The  tree  erected  in  front  of  Indepen- 
dence Hall  was  67  ft.  high.  8.000  lights  were  used 


Chicago.  111.,  made  a feature  of  several  trees  with  supporting  illuminations  in  many  colors 
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New  York,  N.  Y.  The  tree  erected  in  Madison  Square  was  brought  from  the  Adirondacks.  It  was  75  ft.  high.  Both  day  and  night  it  attracted  large  crowds  of  vistors 


Pittsburg,  and  San  Francisco  erected  public 
trees  for  the  Christmas  season;  the  third 
season  they  had  them  in  Dayton,  Omaha, 
Des  Moines,  and  in  a great  many  other  cities. 
This  year  tliere  will  probably  be  fifty  municipal 
Christmas  trees  throughout  the  country  in 
the  larger  cities.  Moreover,  the  thought  has 
had  expression  in  many  suburban  homes  in  the 
placing  of  outdoor  Christmas  trees  on  the 
lawn. 

Four  years  ago  it  was  an  experiment.  Now 
it  is  a fixed  institution.  One  need  only  visit 
these  trees  and  watch  the  people,  hear  their 
expressions  of  pleasure  to  understand  the 
value  of  the  trees.  Workmen  had  quite  a 
task  to  get  that  first  tree  in  position  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  and  they  worked  with  a rush  to  have 
it  wired  and  ready  before  dark.  On  the  top- 
most branch  they  placed  a giant  electric  star 
and  twined  through  the  branches  were  eight 
thousand  electric  lights.  Then  came  dark- 
ness and  then  a fine  dry  snow  sifted  down. 
Nothing  could  have  been  better.  Every 
branch  and  twig  and  frond  of  the  giant  Fir 
glistened  as  though  encrusted  with  diamonds. 

And  at  sundown  after  the  last  lights  had 


faded  beyond  the  skyscrapers  bordering  the 
Hudson,  and  beyond  the  towering  Palisades, 
these  lights  were  all  switched  on  at  once. 
1 he  great  star  at  the  top  of  the  tree  sent  out  a 
beckoning  light  remindful  of  the  Star  of  Old 
which  guided  the  wise  men  of  Jerusalem  to  the 
manger  in  Bethlehem. 

Then  appeared  a band  of  trumpeters 
sounding  the  fanfare  from  “Parsifal.”  Near- 
by, the  church  of  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst 
opened  wide  every  window  and  door  and  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  of  choirs  in  all  New 
York  sang  “Silent  Night.” 

From  sundown  until  midnight  this  great 
star  twinkled  from  the  tree-tops  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  gathered  about  the 
tree  in  the  square,  upon  the  streets  around  the 
square,  and  in  the  windows  and  on  the  roofs 
of  the  skyscrapers. 

In  this  manner  the  splendid  idea,  which  was 
brought  into  being  by  the  mental  vision  of  one 
woman  of  imagination  and  perception,  was 
carried  out  with  great  success. 

In  Boston  the  Mayor  presides  over  the 
celebration,  a choir  of  trained  voices  sing 
ancient  carols,  followed  by  “America.” 


Thirty  thousand  people  were  generally  gath- 
ered on  the  Common. 

In  Hartford  on  Christmas  Eve  the  Foot- 
guards  Band  awaken  the  echoes  with  the 
stains  of  “Onward  Christian  Soldiers.”  It 
seems  as  though  the  entire  city  turns  out  to 
participate  in  this  celebration  beneath  the 
open  sky.  The  tree  stands  for  a week  and  is 
the  centre  around  which  young  and  old 
gather  to  pass  Christmas  greetings. 

In  San  Francisco  last  year  there  were  seven 
trees  put  up  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  all  ablaze 
with  electric  decorations.  The  park  rever- 
berated with  the  music  of  many  bands,  while 
the  mayor  and  members  of  the  City  Council 
headed  an  elaborate  parade,  and  on  Christ- 
mas day  there  were  daylight  fireworks. 

1 here  is  in  all  a suggested  possibility  for 
the  home  gardener.  Suitable  evergreen  trees 
may  be  purchased  in  the  nursery  and  used 
symbolically  either  placed  temporarily  on  the 
lawn  or  planted  permanently.  The  use  of 
living  trees  in  tubs  and  boxes  is  surely  more 
appropriate  to  the  sentiments  of  a garden  lover 
that  the  use  of  a chopped  down  sappling  from 
the  forest.  Let’s  all  plant  living  Christmas  trees. 


Growing  Seeds  for  the  World 

ADOLPH  KRUHM,?rt 

AMERICA’S  INCREASING  DOMINANCE  AS  A SOURCE  OF  PRO- 
DUCTION—THE  BEGINNINGS  AND  DEVELOPMENTS 
OF  A MODERN  INDUSTRY 

[Editor’s  Note. — Slowly,  but  none  the  less  surely,  America  is  becoming  the  re- 
cognized centre  of  the  world’s  seed  growitig  industry.  This  fact  represents  the  third 
great  truth  that  has  forced  itself  upon  the  average  garden  lover — who,  in  general,  has 
given  but  little  thought  to  the  source  of  this  important  adjunct  to  his  activities.  Ilis 
first  discovery  was  that  except  in  a very  few  cases  retail  seedsmen  do  not  grow  the 
seeds  they  sell.  Secondly  there  dawned  the  realization  that  European  growers  supplied 
the  bulk  of  the  world’s  seeds.  This,  until  recently,  was  true.  To-day,  however,  the 
focus,  has  shifted  to  the  western  hemisphere  and  America  is  dominating  the  seed  trade. 
It  is,  therefore,  an  especially  fitting  time  to  look  back  over  the  development  of  this 
industry  in  order  to  appreciate  the  true  significance  of  present  conditions  and  oppor- 
Christian  Reichart,  who  was  the  tunities.  The  following  article  is  the  first  published  account  of  the  history  of  seed- 
fast  seed  merchant.  1685  growing;  it  IS  the  result  of  the  first  systematic  attempt  to  trace  the  interesting,  even 

romantic  progress  of  mankind  in  a little-known  field.] 


David  Landreth,  the  first  American 
seed  merchant.  1784 


The  author  acknowledges  his  thankfulness  for  material  assistance  in  the  supplying  of  data  and  essential  facts  by  Capt.  Barnet  Landreth, 
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WHEN,  early  in  the  eighth  century. 
Pope  Gregory  II  sent  St.  Boniface 
with  an  army  of  diligent  English 
monks,  to  convert  the  heathen  low- 
lands of  Germania,  the  seed  business  began. 
From  then  until  very  recently,  Europe  in 
general,  and  Germany  in  particular,  has 
produced  the  masters  of  the  seed-growing 
craft. 

At  the  time  of  this  religious  invasion,  the 
bretherens  of  the  various  religious  orders  were 
required  to  take  active  part  in  the  practice 
and  teaching  of  gardening,  and  in  return  were 
exempted  from  taxation  and  certain  restric- 
tions imposed  upon  the  rest  of  the  civilian 
population.  As  early  as  1133  the  Archbishop 
of  Mainz  released  eleven  gardeners  at  Erpes- 
furth  (ancient  Erfurt)  from  the  duty  of  cul- 
tivating the  fields  at  large,  in  order  that  they 
might  more  intensively  cultivate  their  gar- 
dens. But  as  special  privileges  often  carry 
special  obligations,  we  find  these  early  “gar- 
deners” required  to  hold  markets  regularly 
once  a week  at  which  to  dispose  of  their  sur- 
plus vegetables  and  seeds.  Here,  then,  is  the 
genesis  of  the  seed  ^ 
industry. 

DAWN  OF  A NEW  ERA 

Several  hundred 
years  later  (in  1685)  a 
genius  was  born  at 
Erf  u r t — Christian 
Reichart.  Inheriting 
large  acreages  of  fer- 
tile land  devoted  to 
gardening  and  seed 
production,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  sys- 
tematizing of  seed 
growing  and  seed  se- 
lection, thus  raising 
the  production  of 
seed  from  the  low 
level  of  a by-product 
phase  of  truck  gar- 
dening to  thf  posi- 
tion of  a separate, 
concentrated  effort.  Under  his  direction,  the 
gardeners  around  Erfurt  began  to  take  the 
idea  of  seed  exports  seriously. 

I he  first  German  floral  novelties  of  any 
consequence  were  len  W eeks’  Stocks,  a flower 
of  great  favor  in  those  days.  By  1760,  the 
Erfurt  seed  firm  of  Jacob  Platz  had  evolved 
twelve  distinct  varieties,  the  seeds  of  many 
of  which  were  exported  generally,  as  they 


have  been  up  to  tbe  present  time.  The  Ger- 
mans concentrated  in  the  production  of  flower 
seeds  from  the  start  and  still  maintain  the  lead. 

About  the  same  time,  we  find,  certain  in- 
dividuals in  England  and  France  had  also 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  seeds  deserved 
to  be  put  above  the  level  of  common  barter. 
To-day,  the  grandsons  and  great  grandsons 
of  these  far-seeing  men  are  highly  honored 
of  their  respective  nations.  W'ith  a prac- 
ticality of  purpose  born  of  century-old  experi- 
ence in  trading,  the  early  English  seedsmen 
picked  out,  as  specialties  for  their  concentrated 
efforts,  staple  vegetables,  such  as  turnips, 
rutabagas,  cabbage,  peas,  etc.,  and  popular, 
easily  grown  flowers,  such  as  Sweet  Peas, 
Wallflowers  and  Larkspurs.  English  peas 
soon  ruled  the  world;  the  names  of  WYench, 
Cooper,  and  Hurst,  etc.,  even  becoming  syn- 
onymous with  superlative  qualities  in  peas. 
About  1740  the  firm  of  Minier  & Co., 
opened  a store  in  the  Strand,  London,  and 
dealt  in  seeds.  The  successors  to  this  firm 
are  to-day  the  largest  growers  of  seeds  of  such 
vegetables  as  turnips  and  rutabagas.  Tbe 


extent  of  the  present  production  in  England 
is  almost  unbelievable.  More  than  10,000  acres 
are  devoted  annually  to  it.  As  an  average 
yield  of  seeds  per  acre  amounts  to  1,200  pounds, 
the  estimated  crop  of  12,000,000  pounds  (or 
6,000  tons)  of  turnip  seed  is  enough  to  sow 
10,000,000  acres! 

1 he  early  French  seed  growers,  catering  to 
the  tastes  of  the  country,  concentrated  upon 
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refined  quality  in  table  vegetables — Brussels 
sprouts,  celery,  eggplant,  herbs,  peppers,  etc., 
although  the  more  popular  and  more  practical 
types  are  not  neglected  by  French  seed  growers 
of  the  present.  Thus  in  the  case  of  sugar 
beets,  if  Germany  takes  the  credit  for  getting 
the  most  out  of  the  sugar  beet,  to  France  goes 
the  credit  of  putting  the  most  into  it.  It  is 
to  the  long  persistent  efforts  of  Vilmorin- 
Andrieux  & Cie,  working  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  along  definite  lines  of  selection 
toward  an  ideal,  that  the  world  owes  its 
present  day  supply  of  beet  sugar.  As  the 
result  we  now  have  varieties  and  strains  con- 
taining as  high  as  19  per  cent,  sugar,  as  com- 
pared with  a normal  content  of  only  7 per 
cent. 

Not  until  early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
did  Holland  enter  into  the  field  of  commercial 
seed  production  on  a large  scale,  although  as 
far  back  as  1547  tbe  Dutch  grew  vegetables 
of  such  quality  that  Henry  VHI  and  Queen 
Catharine  of  England  sent  ships  to  import  the 
product;  and  up  to  the  year  1700  such  garden 
seeds  as  were  used  in  England  were  bought 
from  Holland.  1 he 
production  of  high- 
grade  seeds  of  both 
vegetables  and  flow- 
ers soon  attained  im- 
mense proportions. 
Just  before  the  pre- 
sent war,  one  seed 
grower  in  Holland 
was  able  to  fill  orders 
for  twenty  tons  of  one 
kind  of  Tropaeolum 
seed!  Holland’s  an- 
nual seed  contribu- 
tion of  this  favorite 
flower  amounts  to 
more  than  100  tons, 
or  since  one  ounce 
will  sow  a 15-foot 
row,  enough  to  sow  a 
straight  row  10,000,- 
000  feet  or,  roughly, 
1,890  miles  long — say 
from  New  'Vork  to  Kansas  City  and  five  hun- 
dred miles  beyond! 

SEEDS  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD 

History  repeats  itself;  the  business  of  .seed 
growing  going  to  the  country  having  the  most 
fertile  available  sites  and  soils.  The  Pilgrims 
brought  with  them  to  the  new  world  such 
seeds  as  were  needed  to  raise  the  necessities 
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! of  life — rye,  barley,  peas,  etc., — many  of  which 
grew  even  better  here  than  they  had  seemed 
I to  grow  at  home;  and  from  the  first  a local 
exchange  of  seeds  was  carried  on,  which  later 
gave  origin  to  a New  England  seed  trade  which 
centred  in  Boston. 

In  1767,  six  of  Boston’s  twenty-six  adver- 
tising merchants  sold  seeds.  At  that  time, 
also,  a Boston  gardener  offered  fifty-six  dis- 
tinct varieties  of  vegetables  and  flower  seeds. 
Philadelphia  entered  the  seed  trade  in  1775, 
at  which  time  Dutch  and  English  settlers 
started  to  advertise  both  imported  and  home- 
' grown  seeds. 

The  Revolutionary  War  temporarily  blotted 
out  all  activity  in  the  production  of  seeds  in 
this  country.  Since  the  only  seeds  available 
were  those  brought  from  Holland  or  taken 
from  prize  ships,  the  industry  received  a 
serious  setback.  Between  1784  and  1790,  the 
imports  grew  again,  and  soon  combined  with 
the  local  production,  gave  rise  to  a supply  that 
far  exceeded  the  actual  needs  of  the  country. 

The  first  seed  farm  in  America  was  started 
near  Philadelphia,  in  1784,  by  David  Landreth. 
! Early  Swedish  colonists,  settling  near  Phila- 
delphia, brought  with  them  considerable  skill 
in  gardening,  and  established  truck  or  vege- 
table farms.  They,  in  turn,  educated  other 
market  gardeners,  to  whom  must  be  given 
' the  credit  of  the  beginnings  of  the  present 
American  seed  industry. 

In  1794,  the  Shakers  around  Mt.  Lebanon, 
' N.  Y.,  began  growing  seeds  for  market.  Their 
» wagons  went  from  village  to  village,  and  they 
1.  also  placed  seeds  with  country  store  keepers, 
to  be  sold  on  commission,  taking  back  what 
was  not  sold  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

I 1 hroughout  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  their  seeds  were  more  popular  than 
: any  others.  In  1839,  a Shaker  colony  in 

' Massachusetts  devoted  five  acres  to  garden 

seeds  and  herbs,  and  their  yearly  sales 
. amounted  to  more  than  ^3,000— big  money 
’’  from  five  acres  in  those  days. 

In  due  time,  all  along  the  eastern  seashore, 
ft  from  Marblehead,  Mass.,  to  Maryland,  Dutch 


and  Swedish 
truckers  en- 
gaged in  the 
business  of 
growing  vege- 
tables  and 
swappingseeds. 
Late  in  the  sea- 
son, the  saving 
of  home-grown 
seeds  from  sur- 
plus vegetables 
became  a prac- 
tice,  because 
foreign  supplies 
were  not  al- 


Although  of  such  recent  origin.  California  seed  growing  is  on  such  a scale  as  to 
utilize  modem  machine  t<x)ls.  A clod-cmsher  pulverizing  tile  ground 


3.000  acres,  in  New  York,  devoted 
to  peas  and  beans 

50  acres,  in  New  York,  devoted  to 
other  vegetables 

250  acres,  in  New  York  devoted  to 
flower  seeds 

1,600  acres,  in  Michigan  and 
Northern  Illinois 

1.000  acres,  in  Pennsylvania 

1,000  acres,  in  New  England 


small  seed  garden,  one  destined  to  become  the 
great  seed  garden  of  the  world. 


FROM  1763  TO  1900 


In  1802,  Grant  Tborburn  opened  the  first 
seed  store  in  New  \’ork  City.  As  the  coun- 
try expanded  so  did  the  newly  born  seed  trade. 
Across  the  Alleghanys  to  the  Plains  of  Ohio 
was  but  a step.  European  onion  seed  was  a 
thing  of  the  past.  I'he  improved  strains  of 
Connecticut  onions,  developed  in  1767, 
planted  in  5-foot  deep  humus  beds  in  Ohio, 
gave  a produce  the  like  of  which  the  Old  W orld 
had  never  known.  Melons,  tomatoes,  beans, 
peas — in  short,  every  vegetable  of  any  conse- 
quence soon  “felt  at  home”  in  one  part  or 
other  of  the  New  W’orld. 

The  opening  of  the  Civil  W ar 
still  found  us  largely  dependent 
on  imported  garden  seeds,  but 
it  stimulated  increased  efforts 
at  home.  Between  i860  and 
1870,  more  than  fifty  new  seed 
farms  sprang  into  existence,  as 
many  as  started  during  the 
thirty  years  preceding  the  War. 

In  1867,  it  is  estimated  that 

2,000  acres  were  devoted  to  the 
production  of  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds  in  this  country'.  By 
1878,  this  had  increased  to  7,000 
acres,  distributed  as  follows: 


ways  “on  time”  and  so  could  not  be  de- 
pended on.  Gradually,  the  growers  realized 
that  the  home-grown  seeds,  properly  selected, 
were  often  more  dependable  than  the  imported 
product.  Thus  the  curtain  rises  upon  a new 


During  the  next  twenty-five  years,  American 
seed  production  made  rapid  strides.  Between 
1875  and  1890,  the  acreage  passed  the  100,000 
mark,  the  work  being  pursued  on  nearly  600 
farms.  A decade  later,  we  find  100,000  acres 


Typical  bird’s  eye  view  of  the  modern  seed  farm  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Large  areas  devoted  to  individual  crops 
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The  work  of  improvement  by  selection  is  arduous.  Each 
tent  here  encloses  an  individual  sugar  beet  and  protects 
the  flowers  from  foreign  influence 


devoted  to  peas  alone,  and  50,000  to  beans, 
by  which  time  the  seed  growing  regions  had 
stretched  clean  across  the  continent  to  the 
Pacific. 

1 he  path  of  progress  was  not  without  stumb- 
ling blocks,  for  rich  soil  fosters  disease  and 
generous  climates  nurse  bugs  as  well  as  plants. 
But  when  blight  struck  the  bean  fields  of  New 
York,  .America  had  a Michigan  to  fall  back  on. 
When  the  weevil  attacked  the  pea  fields  of 
New  A’ork,  enterprising  Americans  discovered 
that  Idaho  and  Montana  offered  a soil  and 
climate  that  was  even  better  for  the  purpose 
at  hand.  And  so  these  industries  have  pros- 
pered largely. 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
METHODS 

As  the  business  of  seed 
growing,  as  a whole,  spread 
over  larger  territory',  so  did 
it  become  more  specialized 
locally  into  well  defined 
zones,  according  as  the  crop 
found  congenial  conditions. 

Thus  New  Jersey  produced 
choicer  strains  of  eggplants, 
peppers  and  tomatoes  than 
any  procurable  elsewhere; 

Georgia  and  Florida  became 
famous  for  melons;  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut 
for  squash  and  onions.  New 
York  State,  until  a few 
years  ago,  led  in  seed 
beans;  in  the  eastern  end 
of  Long  Island  a limited 
production  of  cabbage 
and  cauliflower;  Michi- 
gan leads  in  peas.  Ohio 
claimed  the  leadership  in  tomatoes  and  onions. 

THE  world’s  seed  GARDEN 

Great  is  the  treasure  that  has  been  dug  from 
California  soils,  but  of  greater  value  to  the 
world  are  the  seed  crops  which  these  same 
soils  yield  to-day.  As  far  back  as  1851,  at- 
tempts were  made  to  grow  seeds  in  California; 
but  the  real  beginning  of  the  present  industry 
was  not  made  until 
1875,  when  we  find 
one  grower  devoting 
about  twenty  - five 
acres  to  beets,  onions, 
lettuce  and  carrotsfor 
seed  purposes. 

A quarter  of  a cen- 
tury later,  the  busi- 
ness had  assumed 
such  proportions  that 
modern  machinery 
was  called  into  use  in 
the  production  of 
crops  raised  for  seed 
— giant  tractors  pull- 
ing gang  plows,  turn- 
ing ten  furrows  at 
once;  clod  crushers 
and  harrows^  seeders 
and  land  rollers.  Ten, 
fifty,  a hundred  acres 
are  now  planted  to 
individual  varieties  oi 
onions,  radishes,  let- 
tuce, etc.  A single 
firm  devotes  nearly 
3,000  acres  to  seed 
crops,  the  product  of 
which  goes  to  Europe, 

Australia  and  Africa, 
for  America  is  com- 


Sweet  Alyssum  by  the  acre!  Illustrative  of  how  the  American  trade  is  raising  popular  favorites  for  the  million 

ing  into  her  own  as  the  seed  garden  of  the 
world. 

The  rise  of  the  seed-growing  industry'  in 
California  is  one  of  the  fairy  tales  of  modern 
America.  The  United  States  Census  of  1909 
placed  the  value  of  all  garden  seeds  grown 
in  California  at  ^600,000.  To-day,  more 
than  10,000  acres  of  California’s  finest  garden 
lands  are  devoted  to  the  raising  of  small 


Sweet  I’ea  seed  growing  is  now  one  of  California’s  staple  industries.  The  “roguers”  constantly  work  over  the  fields  and 
destroy  vines  that  are  not  true  to  tyix>.  Pure  seed  is  therefore  expensive 


garden  seeds,  the  annual  value  of  which  is 
estimated  at  $2,000,000.  The  coast  coun- 
have  proved  a paradise  for  growing 
lettuce,  endive,  salsify,  parsnip,  parsley,  and 
Sweet  Peas.  In  the  peat  soils  of  the  river 
islands,  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  carrot, 
celery,  onion  and  leek  revel  and  thrive  to 
perfection.  A conservative  estimate  of  the 
most  important  California  vegetable  seed 
crops  produced  during  the  past  season  in- 
cluded lettuce  seeds,  500  tons;  radish  seed, 
400  to  500  tons;  onion  seed,  600  tons;  carrot 
seed,  600  tons. 

The  seed  farms  are  planted  like  checker- 
boards, one  block  of  a var- 
iety alternating  with  a block 
of  a different  kind  and 
species,  since  to  insure  pur- 
ity of  the  desired  strain,  no 
admixture  of  allied  pollen 
can  be  permitted.  Progres- 
sive growers  now  use  maps 
or  charts  for  locating  the 
different  crops,  the  old-fash- 
ioned method  of  stake  mark- 
ing having  outgrown  its 
usefulness. 

Where  fifteen  years  ago 
but  spasmodic  attempts 
were  made  at  growing 
flower  seeds  other  than 
Sweet  Peas,  there  are  now  a 
half  dozen  firms  concentrat- 
ing their  efforts  over  a wide 
variety  of  such  favorites  as 
Alyssum,  Balsam,  Candy- 
tuft, Celosia,  etc.,  etc.  More 
than  twenty -five  distinct 
kinds,  in  all  their  varieties, 
occupy  about  800  acres 
every  year.  Immense  quantities  of  the  more 
common  sorts  are  produced,  a typical  item 
being  more  than  100  tons  of  Nasturtium  ( fro- 
paeolum)  seed  (or  just  about  as  much  as  is 
produced  by  the  entire  country  of  Holland). 

Sweet  Peas  offer  the  most  spectacular  illus- 
tration of  the  flow'er  seed  industry.  In  1885, 
not  more  than  a dozen  varieties  (with,  perhaps, 
a quarter  of  an  acre  devoted  to  each)  were 
cultivated;  fifteen 
years  later,  more  than 
125  varieties  are  in 
cultivation,  one 
grower  alone  devot- 
ing nearly  200  acres 
to  this  crop.  At  the 
present  time,  the 
growing  of  high-class 
Sweet  Pea  seeds  in 
California  eclipses 
anything  the  world 
has  ever  witnessed  in 
seed  production. 
Two  thousand  acres 
combine  to  yield 
about  I ,500,000 
pounds  of  seed, 
enough  to  give  every 
man,  w o m a n and 
child  in  this  country 
a 15-foot  row  in  the 
garden  and  still  leave 
a handsome  margin 
of  several  hundred 
tons  for  export  pur- 
poses. And  as  yet  the 
industry  is  still  in  its 
infancy. 

The  growers  fully 
realize  their  responsi- 
bilities to  us,  the  con- 
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suming  public,  the  garden  makers  of  America, 
and  to  the  world  at  large,  and  are  strenuously 
striving  to  produce  seeds  and  strains  of  the 
highest  type. 

SEEDS  WORTH  THEIR  WEIGHT  IN  GOLD  AND  MORE 

Quite  in  contrast  to  the  loO-ton  lots  of  the 
more  popular  vegetable  seeds,  stands  the  re- 
stricted yield  of  pedigreed  strains  of  high- 
class  specialties  in  flower  seeds.  This  pro- 
duction is  measured  by  the 
lo-foot  row  rather  than 
by  the  acre.  The  quanti- 
ties produced  are  depend- 
ing on  available  human 
skill,  not  on  a combination 
of  land,  labor  and  climate. 

As  an  instance,  consider 
the  Double  Petunia.  Be- 
cause, in  the  evolution  of 
the  flower  through  selec- 
tion, the  corolla  has  be- 
come greatly  enlarged,  in- 
sects now  find  it  difficult 
to  attend  to  the  task  of 
fertilizing  the  pistil,  which 
has  to  be  done  artificially 
by  hand.  Skilled  men  go 
over  the  patches,  picking 
up  stem  after  stem,  dis- 
tributing the  pollen  by 
means  of  a camel’s  hair 
brush.  As  a result,  seeds 
of  this  type  are  expensive 
and  rare.  They  are  sold 
at  so  many  dollars  per 
thousand  seeds.  One- 
thirty-second  of  one  ounce 
constitutes  a “trade 
packet,”  which  is  the  term  used  by  the  trade 
to  designate  a standard  quantity.  A 

conservative  estimate  puts  the  value  per  acre 
of  these  rare  seeds  at  -more  than  $10,000 — 
but  the  whole  country  does  not  produce  that 
much!  Fortunately,  it  is  not  needed — yet; 
for  few  are  the  people  who’ are  willing  to  pay 
what  really  high-grade  strains  are  worth. 

MELONS  ON  MOUNTAINS 

Ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level  the 
youngest  seed  industry  of  the  continent  is 
nursing  a modest  little  patch  of  about  10,000 
acres,  mostly  devoted  to  beans,  cucumbers 
and  melons.  The  discovery  of  Colorado  as  a 
seed-growing  section  dates  back  to  1881,  when 
an  eastern  seedsman  “discovered”  that  the 


muskmelons  around  Rocky  F ord  were  of  dis- 
tinctly superior  quality.  Netted  Gem,  or 
Rocky  Ford  muskmelon,  under  which  name 
this  specific  variety  subsequently  became 
known  to  every  one,  soon  made  Rocky  Ford 
famous. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  some  of  the  enter- 
prising Colorado  truckers  and  shippers  began 
experimenting  with  growing  seeds  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  Ten  years  later,  a full- 


fledged  seed  garden  surrounded  Rocky  Ford. 
To  melons  were  added  cucumbers  and  other 
vegetables  of  a “vining”  character.  This 
past  season  saw  4,000  acres  devoted  to  the 
growing  of  cucumber  seed  alone,  which  area 
yielded  approximately  1,000,000  pounds. 
Since  one  ounce  of  cucumber  seeds  will  sow 
ten  hills  in  the  home  garden,  Colorado’s  crop 
alone  will  sow  640  mdlion  hills  of  pickles! 
And  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Jersey  seed  grow- 
ers provide  seeds  for  that  many  more!  A 
really  inconceivable  amount! 

The  successful  growing  of  flower  seeds  has 
also  been  established  around  Rocky  Ford. 
While  less  than  .100  acres  were  thus  devoted 
last  year,  the  next  few  years  will  see  this  area 
grow  by  leaps  and  bounds. 


And  there  are  yet  other  sections  in  the 
embryo  stage.  Throughout  the  central  West, 
from  Nebraska  to  Texas,  come  contributions  to 
the  seed  supply  in  general.  1 he  New  Eng- 
land States  still  lead  in  the  production  of  cer- 
tain specialties,  such  as  squash,  sweet  corn, 
carrot  and  onions  among  vegetables,  and 
.Asters,  Salvia,  and  Phlox  among  flowers, 
although  the  general  trend  of  the  trade  is 
westward — toward  fertile  virgin  soil. 

THE  MODERN  SEED  HOUSE 

The  business  of  selling 
seeds  is  entirely  distinct 
from  thatof  growingseeds. 
The  two  go  hand  in  hand, 
but  each  has  a different 
mission. 

The  seedsman  tells  to 
the  public  at  large,  by 
means  of  his  catalogue, 
what  it  may  raise  advant- 
ageously in  vegetables  and 
flowers  in  home  and  truck 
gardens.  He  also  keeps 
the  seed-growers  posted  as 
to  the  trend  of  popular 
demand;  if  Americans 
want  a tall  pea  instead  of 
a dwarf  one,  and  a Crested 
Zinnia  instead  of  one  with 
straight  petals,  they  will 
get  them  if  they  make 
their  wants  known  to  the 
seed  trade.  The  seedsman 
also  “flirts  with  fortune” 
in  launching  before  his 
customers  from  time  to 
time  new  variations  of 
old  favorites  or  even  entirely  new  plants. 
The  investment  is  frequently  heavy  and  the 
reward  not  always  immediate,  or  even  re- 
alized at  all.  Novelties  sometimes  fail  to 
satisfy  the  public  — but  be  it  remembered 
in  this  connection  that  every  individual 
standard  kind  to-day  was  once  some  pioneer’s 
“novelty”  and  was  launched  on  the  world  to 
meet  its  fate  just  like  the  novelties  of  this  year. 

The  modern  American  seed  firm  is  the 
world’s  clearing  house  for  all  that  is  w-orth 
while,  for  American  garden,  field  and  farm. 
And  in  interpreting  the  spirit,  extent  and 
usefulness  of  the  world’s  seed  business,  it  is 
rendering  a real  service  to  every  garden 
maker,  and  to  each  individual  reader  of  this 
Alagazine. 


Growing  for  seed  is  the  highest  type  of  intensive  cultivation.  A Pansy  seed  farm  in  Germany.  Observe  the 
piles  of  fertilizer  in  the  background.  The  sticks  mark  selected,  individual  plants  of  special  merit  whose  seed  is 
to  be  saved  as  a specialty  strain 


An  English  seed  garden.  In  order  to  secure  purity,  totally  unrelated  plants  are  grown  in 
proximity,  and  no  similar  form  anywhere  near  by 


Holland  utilizes  its  limited  land  area  to  raise  specially  selected  strains  of  quality  flowers, 
for  which  the  demand  is  limited.  Stock  shown  here 


Pruning,  a Fitting  Winter  Activity— 


M.  G.  KAINS,  y17^ 


THE  OHJECT  TO  BE  KEPT  IX  VIEW-TOOLS  THAT  REALLY  HELP  AND  MAKE  THE  WORK  EASIER 


The  less  trees  ;mcl  shrubs  are  pruned 
the  better.  By  that  I do  not  mean 
that  no  pruning  should  be  done  but 
that  as  far  as  possible  the  pruning  should 
be  anticipatory  rather  than  resultant;  it  should 
be  done  when  the  parts  are  small  rather  than 
when  they  have  grown  large. 

I he  principal,  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
smaller  a wound  the  quicker  it  will  heal. 
If,  then,  a twig  starts  to  grow  in  a position 
which  is  beyond  a doubt  undesirable,  the 
sooner  it  is  removed  the  better.  But  what 
are  undesirable  positions?  Suppose  we  take 
a few  examples.  We  have,  let  us  say,  an 
autumn  set  orchard  in  which  is  a tree  with 
two  branches  that  are  of  equal  size  and  that 


Flowers  of  the  Redbud  tree  open  before  the  leaves  ap- 
pear. They  are  developed  during  the  previous  season  and 
"rest”  over  winter 

form  a distinct  capital  Y — the  “sling”  shape 
of  the  small  boy.  Each  of  these  branches  is 
undesirable  with  respect  to  the  other  because 
as  the  tree  grows  older  each  will 
pull  against  the  other  and  in  all 
probability,  will  split  when  loaded 
with  fruit  or  ice.  How  shall  such 
a case  be  treated  ? 

I hree  things  may  be  done. 

I.  Prune  off  one  of  the  limbs 
close  to  the  main  trunk  at  once. 

This  is  often  undesirable  because 
it  will  leave  a rather  large  wound 
(proportionately  speaking)  and 
therefore  probably  a weak  spot 
because  of  the  slow  healing.  2. 

Cut  one  of  the  limbs  back  to  a 
6-  or  8-inch  stub  so  it  will  make 
scarcely  any  growth  while  the 
other  limb  is  developing  during 
the  next  year  or  two.  Then  cut 
off  the  stub  close  to  the  trunk. 

I he  wound  wilK’thus  be  propor- 
tionately smaller,  will  therefore 
heal  more  (juickly  and  will  not 
likely  leave  a weak  spot — if  the 
cut  is  properly  made.  3.  Cut 
one  of  the  limbs  back  rather  sev- 
erely— perhaps  50  to  75  per  cent. 

— and  the  other  only  a little,  say 
25  per  cent.  The  result  will  be 
that  the  severely  shortened 
branch  will  become  secondary 
while  the  slightly  shortened 


one  will  develop  into  a 
leader. 

Branches  in  other  un- 
desirable positions  include 
those  that  will  interfere 
with  or  cross  others  in  the 
interior  of  the  tree;  those 
that  grow  one  above  the 
other  so  the  low^er  one  is 
deprived  of  light  and  air 
and  thus  suffers  in  ability 
to  produce  good  fruit;  those 
that  tend  to  develop  too 
rapidly  — far  beyond  the 
general  outline  of  the  tree; 
and  those  that  tend  to  raise 
the  top  of  the  tree  higher 
than  is  considered  desirable. 

In  each  of  these  cases  the 
remedy  is  suggested  by  the 
branch  itself.  One,  the 
poorer,  of  the  interfering 
ones  should  be  cut  out  en- 
tirely; so  also  of  the  ones 
that  shade  lower  branches. 

Those  that  tend  to  grow  too 
long  or  TOO  high  should  be 
shortened  more  or  less  sev- 
erely depending  upon  the 
case  in  hand. 

W hen  pruning  is  done 
while  the  trees  are  small, 
the  wounds  should  heal  in  a 
single  season.  But  often, 
as  in  my  own  experience, 
the  trees  have  been  neg- 
lected for  perhaps  many 
years  and  have  developed 
all  sorts  of  bad  habits  of 
grow’th,  what  can  be  done? 

The  first  thing  I have  ahvays  done  is  to  clear 
away  all  the  suckers  if  there  are  any  around 
the  base  of  the  tranks.  The  presence  of 
these,  by  the  way,  indicates  that  the  roots 
are  in  good  condition  and  there  is  plenty  of 
pow'er  to  secure  crude  food  but  that  the  top 
is  not  functioning  properly. 


Branch  of  an  apple  tree  cut  into  sections.  The  gnarly  fruit  spurs  are  easily  recognized 


Double  handled  pruning  shears  with  differently  formed  blades.  Such  tools  are  use- 
ful for  heavy  work  as  in  recovering  oid  trees 


Next  I cut  off  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
dead  branches  before  cutting  any  living 
ones  because  their  removal  permits  better 
judgment  to  be  passed  upon  the  balance 
of  the  tree.  I hen  follow'  the  certainly  unde- 
sirable branches — those  interfering  with  others, 
those  too  tall  growing,  etc.  I have  always 
found  it  a good  plan  in 
doing  such  work  first  to 
cut  the  large  branches  a 
foot  or  more  from  their 
points  of  attachment  to 
the  trunk  or  the  main 
limbs  so  as  to  leave  a 
stub  to  be  removed 
later,  d hus  I avoid  the 
tearing  sure  to  occur 
when  the  cuts  are  made 
close  to  these  points. 
It  is  also  a good  plan 
to  make  three  cuts,  the 
first  below'  the  limb  at 
the  selected  distance 
out,  the  second  on  the 
upper  side  just  above 
the  first  cut  and  the 
third  close  to  the  trunk, 
when  only  the  stub  or 
stump  of  the  branch  re- 
mains to  be  cut. 

Countless  experi- 
ments have  demon- 
strated that  the  closer 
the  final  cut  is  to  the 
direction  of  sap  flow  in 
the  remaining  branch 
or  the  trunk,  the 
quicker  will  be  the 
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healing.  That  is,  there  should  never 
be  any  stub  left  permanently,  be- 
cause it  will  not  heal  over  if  long 
and  will  allow  decay  to  enter  the  de- 
fenceless trunk  or  remaining  branch. 

Even  the  large  wound  with  its  sur- 
face parallel  to  and  even  with  the 
trunk  from  which  the  branch  has 
been  severed,  will  heal  more  quickly 
than  the  one  with  half  an  inch  of 
stub,  and  this  latter  more  quickly 
than  one  with  an  inch  stub. 

Shall  wounds  be  painted  or  other- 
wise treated  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  decay?  Popular  belief  among  fruit 
growers  says  no,  for  wounds  smaller 
than  two  inches,  but  yes  for  larger 
ones.  Yet  experiments  tried  at  var- 
ious stations  notably  the  New  York 
State  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva, 
seem  to  show  that  dressings  are  of  no 
real  value.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
this  conclusion  is  too  sweeping  and 
that  a dressing  applied  as  suggested 
below  will  be  found  of  value.  I 
make  this  statement  because  experi- 
ence has  taught  me  that  wounds  over 
which  new  tissue  develops  will  have 
been  impregnated  with  decay  before 
the  healing  was  complete,  and  the 
decay  will  continue  to  work  havoc 
beneath  a perfectly  healthy  surface. 

Nay,  further,  I know  that  even  where 
wounds  have  been  dressed  with  white 
lead  paint,  the  most  favored  of  all 
the  materials  tried  at  the  Experiment 
Station  decay  has  sometimes  done  its 
deadly  work  in  spite  of  the  applica- 
tions. 

Therefore,  I favor  creosote — ap- 
plied with  special  care.  Never  must 
this  dressing  be  allowed  to  touch  the 
young  wood,  the  inner  bark  or  the 
cambium  layer  of  cells  which  lies  between  the 
bark  and  the  young  wood.  No  other  part  of 
the  wound  than  the  heart  wood  should  be 
touched  with  this  material 
because  creosote  will  kill 
living  tissues  and  thus  pre- 
vent or  delay  the  healing 
process.  The  best  way  to 
apply  it  is  with  a small, 
short-bristled  brush  that 
will  not  hold  much  of  the 
liquid  and  to  press  out  the 
excess  fluid  before  applying 
the  brush  to  the  wound. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  well  to 
carry  a cotton  rag  to  sop  up 
any  possible  excess  that 
may  accidentally  be  applied 
to  the  wound.  Wounds  so 
treated,  I firmly  believe, 
will  heal  more  rapidly  and 
more  surely  than  others  un- 
treated or  when  dressed 
with  any  of  the  popular 
materials. 

. Before  passing  to  other 
problems,  it  may  be  well  to 
say  a word  about  tools 
needed  for  tree  pruning. 

For  renovation  work,  the 
saw  is  unquestionably  the 
most  necessary  tool.  Sev- 
eral styles  are  shown  in  the 
photographs  and  their  rela- 
tive sizes  indicated  by  the 
1 8-inch  rule.  For  the  re- 
moval of  large  limbs,  num- 
ber one  is  the  best.  It  has 


ally  I like  numbers  four,  and  five 
better,  especially  when  fitted  with  a 
handle  like  a meat  saw  or  even  like 
that  of  number  one.  The  chief 
merits  of  these  saws  are  that  the  very 
thin  blades  can  be  tilted  to  fit  any 
angle;  swivels  at  each  end  of  the 
blades  being  so  placed  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  steel  frame  is  heavy 
enough  to  give  weight  and  cutting 
power  as  well  as  strength.  Such 
saws,  of  course,  are  for  comparatively 
small  limbs. 

The  only  good  thing  I have  to  say 
about  number  three  is  that  it  has 
a good  handle!  Otherwise,  it  is  an 
abomination;  the  “lumberman’s 
tooth”  is  too  big  for  the  weight  of 
the  saw  and  whichever  side  is  not 
purposely  being  used  is  very  likely  to 
be  making  wounds  either  in  the  tree 
or  the  operator — at  any  rate,  where 
not  wanted.  This  is  the  chief  prun- 
ing saw  of  commerce,  but  it  should 
be  relegated  to  the  museum  beside 
the  rack  and  the  thumb  screw.  Saw 
number  six  is  an  all  steel  affair  that 
has  the  merit  of  strength  and  weight 
but  is  too  heavy  in  the  handle.  It 
is  also  a very  cold  customer  to  man- 
age in  winter  weather. 

The  next  most  important  tool  is 
the  single  hand  shears  made  in  var- 
ious sizes  and  styles.  The  lo-inch 
size  with  cylindrical  spring  is  perhaps 
best  for  general  use.  It  will  cut 
living  branches  as  large  as  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  with  soft 
wooded  trees  even  larger  limbs.  The 
double  handed  shears  have  much 
more  power  but  also  much  more 
limited  use  besides  being  more  awk- 
ward to  handle.  I prefer  the  saw 
to  it.  A pruning  knife  is  a necessity,  but  of 
less  utility  than  the  single  hand  shears.  The 
three  large  ones  illustrated  are  the  popular 
ones  now  on  the  market. 
The  smallest  one  has  de- 
tachable and  replaceable 
blades.  It  is  a convenient 
style  to  have  where  onlj'  a 
small  and  intermittent 
amount  of  work  is  to  be 
done.  As  to  long  pole  prun- 
ers,  there  are  many  styles. 
1 he  main  objection  to  them 
is  they  are  of  use  only  for 
straggling  outside  branches, 
which  cannot  be  conveni- 
ently reached  othenvise. 
They  are  both  too  clumsy 
for  other  work  and  they  do 
not  make  the  best  kind  of 
wound. 

In  all  pruning  of  trees 
and  shrubs  in  fruit  it  is 
important  to  know  what 
parts  bear  the  blossoms. 
A novice  pruning  a bearing 
apple  tree  would  be  almost 
sure  to  cut  off  the  gnarly, 
ugly  twigs  like  those  shown 
on  the  facing  page.  But 
these  are  the  very  ones  that 
bear  most  of  the  fruit!  If 
they  are  removed,  the  best 
bearing  part  of  the  tree  will 
have  been  destroyed.  Some 
apples  and  pears  bear  fruits 
on  the  tips  of  the  twigs, 
and  laterally  (from  aux- 


Pruning  knives  are  made  with  a strong  curved  blade  which  greatly  facilitates  the 
cutting.  Note  modern  type  with  changeable  blade 

sufficient  length  and  weight  to  make  it  com- 
paratively easy  running.  Number  two  is 
fairly  satisfactory  for  small  limbs,  but  person- 


1.  Heavy  tool  for  large  limbs.  2.  Light  one  for  ordinary  work.  3.  Double  edged  abomination.  The 
saw  to  avoid!  4 and  5.  Steel  bow  frame  swivel  saws.  Excellent  for  small  limbs  and  for  cutting  limbs  at 
awkward  angles.  6.  All  steel  saw.  Too  heavy  in  handle,  and  too  cold  to  use  in  winter 
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illarj-  buds),  but  these  are  exceptional. 
Peaches  bear  their  fruits  mostly  on  wood 
developed  the  previous  summer,  so  the  long 
shoots  may  be  cut  back  50  to  75  per  cent, 
without  loss  of  crop.  Cherries  bear  their 
buds  partly  near  the  base  of  the  previous 
summer’s  growths  and  partly  upon  “spurs.” 
Therefore,  they  need  little  pruning;  the  sour 
kinds  need  heading  back  much  oftener  than 
do  the  sweet  kinds  because  they  do  not  de- 
velop so  many  spurs  and  tend  to  have  their 
fruiting  parts  farther  and  farther  from  the 
trunk  each  year. 

In  pruning  currants  and  gooseberries,  it  is 
well  to  remove  all  wood  older  than  four  3'ears 
of  age,  because  the  best  fruit  is  borne  on  two- 
year  and  three-year  old  wood.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a good  plan  to  let  onlj'  two  or  three  of 
the  best  sprouts  remain  each  3'ear  so  there  will 
alwaj’s  be  wood  of  one,  two,  three,  and  four 
3'ears  of  age.  Best  results  wdl  come,  however, 
if  the  oldest  ones  are  cut  out  as  soon  as  they 
have  borne  fruit  in  midsummer. 


As  soon  as  raspberries,  blackberries,  dew- 
berries and  other  fruits  of  the  bramble  class 
have  borne  fruit,  the  fruited  canes  should  be 
cut  out  and  burned  so  the  ^mung  ones  may 
have  better  light  and  air.  If  this  is  not  done 
in  midsummer,  it  certainly  should  be  done 
before  spring  opens. 

As  to  flowering  shrubs,  and  trees,  it  is 
important  to  know  when  the  flower  buds  are 
developed.  Notice  the  photograph  of  the 
Redbud  — no  leaves.  These  buds  developed 
the  pre\’ious  season.  A somewhat  similar 
case  is  that  of  the  quince  and  the  Weigela  in 
which  the  blossoms  are  borne  on  short  shoots 
developed  in  the  spring  from  buds  that  have 
“rested”  over  winter.  Such  plants  should 
never  be  pruned  during  the  winter  unless 
it  be  to  remove  dead  wood  or  old  and  unde- 
sirable branches.  1 he  reason  is  that  immense 
numbers  of  blossom  buds  would  thus  be  lost. 
1 he  time  to  prune  them  is  immediately  after 
the  flowers  have  fallen.  Fortunately,  there 
is  only  one  other  general  class  of  shrubs  and 


trees  to  remember.  To  this  belong  those 
late  blooming  plants — Hydrangea,  Rose  ol 
Sharon,  Witch  Hazel,  certain  Roses,  and  a 
few  others.  These  may  be  pruned  at  anv 
time  during  the  winter.  Personally,  I prefer 
to  cut  back  semi-hardy  kinds  belonging  to 
this  class,  leaving  more  wood  than  I need 
and  then  mulching  with  litter,  straw,  leaves 
or  corn  stalks  until  spring,  when  a final  prun- 
ing is  given.  These  plants  develop  their 
flower  buds  on  wood  of  the  same  season’s 
growth. 

I have  always  made  it  a practice  to  ex- 
amine, at  least  twice  a year,  everj^  tree  and 
shrub  on  the  various  places  where  I have  re- 
sided to  determine  critically  how  much,  or 
better,  how  little  pruning  the  plants  needed. 
My  belief  is  that  while  a large  number  of 
trees  and  shrubs  are  utterly  neglected  yet 
many  are  over-pruned  or,  what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  are  injudiciously  pruned. 
They  are  thus  prevented  from  performing  the 
very  things  for  which  they  are  planted. 


The  A B 


C of  Spraying  — ALDEN  FEARING,  chusetts 
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Now  is  the  time  to  consider  the  spray- 
ing campaign  for  1917.  The  dormant 
sprays  may  be  applied  at  any  time 
from  now  till  the  end  of  March,  and 
the  necessity  for  spring  spraying  follows  so 
soon  after  that  one  has  little  more  than  time 
to  prepare  for  it.  If  other  fruit  growers  are 
like  me,  they  will  find  the  time  upon  them 
before  thej'^  are  fully  aware  of  it.  Right  now 
is  none  too  soon  to  get  out  the  spray 
/ pump  and  overhaul  it,  see  that  it  is 
/ clean  of  last  year’s  lead  arsenate,  that 
p the  rubber  hose  has  not  rotted,  that  no 
I parts  are  missing,  that  the  nozzles  are 
in  good  working  order.  Then  order 
your  lime-sulphur  or  miscible  oils,  and 
get  busy. 

The  time  has  passed  when  it  was 
necessary  to  put  up  an  argument  in 

f favor  of  spraying.  Spraying  for  codling 
moth  has  been  going  on  now  for  over 
thirty  years,  and  none  but  the 
backward  farmer  now  refuses 
to  believe  in  its  effectiveness. 
As  Dean  Bailey  puts  it,  spray- 
ing is  an  insurance,  and 
should  be  practised  whether 
pests  appear  to  be  present  or 
not.  Orchard  pests  appear  to 
have  increased  in  numbers 
and  activity  within  the  mem- 
ory of  young  men,  and  spray- 
ing was  never  more  of  a 
necessity  than  to-day.  The 
first  thing  a buyer  asks  of 
me  when  he  calls  me  up  re- 
garding my  apples  is  not 
whether  they  have  been  hand  picked  or 
sorted,  but  “Have  they  been  sprayed?” 
And  it  isrjust  as  important  for  the 
single  tree  in  the  dooryard,  if  you  want 
good  fruit  from  it,  as  it  is  for  the  big 
commercial  orchard. 

To  my  mind,  the  trouble  with  most  of 
books,  pamphlets,  and  bulletins  that  have 
been  published  on  spraying  and  orchard  pests 
is  that  they  tell  too  much.  "The  writers, 
being  of  scientific  mind,  seem  unable  to  omit 
the  smallest  detail  of  pest  or  mixture.  When 
I first  began  to  look  into  the  matter  I was 
appalled  by  the  bigness  of  it.  The  whole 


The  ring- 
like  egg 
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world  seemed  to  be  swarming  with  legions  of 
unseen  enemies  banded  together  to  destroy 
m3’  trees,  old  and  young,  and  the  only  way  to 
beat  them  was  apparently  to  mix  up  a score 
of  different  concoctions,  from  carbon  bisul- 
phide to  London  purple  (whatever  that  may  be), 
and  go  gunning  every  day  of  the  year.  It 
was  most  confusing,  not  to  say  disheartening. 

I presume  I should  state  in  the  first  place 
that  I am  not  a large  grower.  I have  only 
six  hundred  3’oung  apple  trees, 'half  a hundred 
old  ones,  and  an  assortment  of  plums,  peaches, 
cherries,  pears,  quinces,  etc.,  for  home  use; 
I didn’t  like  to  think  that  I had  got  to  mix 
my  own  sprays  according  to  the  complicated 
formulae  in  the  bulletins,  and  I didn’t  want 
to  hire  a gang  of  men  to  do  the  job.  Thus  far 
I have  achieved  satisfactory  results  with  a 
single  hand-pump  barrel  spra3^er  and  ready- 
mixed  sprays,  and  I fancy  my  case  is  like  that 
of  hundreds  of  others. 

To  continue  on  personal  ground,  I might  also 
say  that  I have  never  had  any  experience  with 
half  the  insects  and  fungi  mentioned  in  the 
books, norwith  half  the  spray  mixtures.  There 
are  certain  orchard  troubles  that  stand  out  pre- 
dominant and  that  are  everywhere  prevalent, 
and  I have  a feeling  that  if  the  fruit-grower  can 
first  conquer  these,  his  task  is  half  completed 
at  least. 

Now  my  own  experience  has  shown  me  that 
I must  wage  war  chiefly  against  the  San  Jose 
scale,  the  codling  moth,  the  curculio,  the 
apple  tree  borer,  the  meadow  mouse,  the  rail- 
road worm  or  apple  maggot,  the  tent  cater- 
pillar and  some  other  leaf  worms,  and  oc- 
casionally aphides  or  plant  lice.  Briefly, 
the  treatment  has  been  as  follows: 

For  mice  and  borers,  clean  cultivation,  with 
no  grass  or  weeds  allowed  to  remain  about  the 
young  trees  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

For  aphides,  hand  spraying  with  kerosene 
emulsion,  when  they  appear. 

For  railroad  worm,  cultivation  and  keeping 
the  ground  clear  of  windfalls.  Spraying 
won’t  get  this  pest,  for  the  fly  doesn’t  stay 
on  the  fruit  long  enough.  She  hatches  in  the 
ground,  flies  up  to  the  tree,  stings  the  fruit 
and  deposits  her  eggs,  and  flies  away.  The 
eggs  hatch  into  small  worms  which  ruin  the 
apples.  The  only  way  to  get  the  better  of  the 


Eggs  of  the  rusty  tussock  moth  are  laid  on  leaves  which 
hang  to  the  trees  in  winter 


maggot  is  to  destroy  the  pupae  in  the  ground, 
or  never  let  them  get  there.  I am  free  to 
confess  that  my  greatest  aid  in  this  campaign 
was  a late  frost  which  destroyed  all  my  fruit 
one  year,  so  that  the  maggots  had  nothing 
to  breed  in.  Since  then  I have  kept  the  wind- 
falls picked  up  clean  and  have  had  practically 
no  further  trouble  even  on  the  oldest  trees. 

My  trouble  with  curculio  on  apples  may 
arise  from  the  proximity  of  plum  trees. 
There’s  another  beast  that  has  to  have  salt 
dropped  on  his  tail  before  you  can  catch  him, 
but  spraying  helps. 

For  caterpillars,  the  lead  arsenate  spray, 
and  a destruction  of  the  nests  with  the  gloved 
hand  on  young  trees  not  yet  in  bearing,  which 
are  not  sprayed  for  codling  moth. 

For  scales,  spraying  with  lime-sulphur  or 
miscible  oils  in  the  dormant  season. 

For  codling  moth,  spraying  with  lead  arsen- 
ate. 

This  is  but  a brief  and  unscientific  resume. 
I have  outlined  it  simply  to  encourage  the 
beginner  into  believing  that  the  job  isn’t 
so  stupendous  after  all.  It  is  my  intention 
now  to  give  the  question  of  spra3’ing  a some- 
what closer  scrutiny,  still  confining  myself, 
however,  to  the  more  important  fruit  tree 
troubles. 

Now  the  worst  of  the  orchard  enemies  may 
be  grouped  into  three  classes;  insects  which 
chew,  insects  which  suck,  and  fungi.  And  it  is 
important  to  know  just  a little  about  their 
habits  in  order  to  know  just  when  to  spray 
and  what  with. 
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In  the  first  place  there  is  the  San  Jose  scale, 
which  seems  to  have  spread  pretty  well  all 
over  this  country.  It  gets  into  the  bark  of 
fruit  trees  of  many  varieties  and  sucks  the 
sap,  eventually  causing  branches  or  entire 
trees  to  rot  or  die.  I have  never  seen  a scale 
under  a microscope,  but  I don’t  need  that. 
The  scale  also  gets  on  the  fruit,  and  when  I see 
a red  spot  on  an  apple,  with  a pink  ring  around 
it,  I know  that  there  is  scale  on  that  old  tree, 
and  I get  after  it. 

Fortunately  we  have  learned  how  to  control 
the  San  Jose  scale  pretty  well,  and  also  its 
cousin,  the  oyster-shell  scale  or  bark  louse. 
What  is  known  as  a contact  spray  does  the 
business — something  that  covers  the  bug  all 
over  and  chokes  him  to  death.  The  oldest 
and  still  popular  specific  for  this  is  the  lime- 
sulphur  solution  which  may  be  mixed  at 
home,  or  bought  ready-mixed.  Of  late  years 
the  miscible  oils,  which  are  sold  under  various 
trade  names,  have  come  into  favor,  I have 
tried  both,  and  like  the  oil  better,  though 
both  are  nasty  substances  to  get  on  the  skin 
and  clothes.  The  oil  seems  to  spread  better 
and  does  not  wash  off  the  trees  as  readily. 
Also,  since  the  oils  are  mixed  with  more  water 
than  the  lime-sulphur,  a smaller  bulk  has  to  be 
bought  and  handled. 

One  thorough  spraying  a year  should  be 
sufficient,  but  thoroughness  is  essential. 
Every  part  of  the  bark  must  be  covered.  The 
application  may  be  made  at  any  time  during 
the  dormant  season,  provided  the  temperature 
is  above  the  freezing  point.  The  miscible 
oils  usually  come  ready  to  mix  at  the  rate  of 
one  gallon  of  oil  to  ten  or  fifteen  gallons  of 
water.  The  ready-mixed  lime-sulphur  re- 
quires about  eight  gallons  of  water  to  one  of 
lime-sulphur. 

Next  in  order  of  time,  and  even  more  impor- 
tant, is  the  codling  moth  spray.  Here  we 
have  the  rascal  that  makes  wormy  apples. 


curling  of  the  leaves  makes  it  difficult  to 
reach  the  pest.  Tobacco  extracts  and  soap 
solutions  are  also  used  for  aphides. 

The  tent  caterpillar  is  a destructive  pest, 
often  defoliating  the  trees  in  a short  time.  If 
wild  cherry  trees  are  cut  out  of  the  hedge- 
rows the  pest  will  not  breed  so  profusely. 
The  egg  masses,  curled  around  twigs,  are 
easily  identified,  and  may  be  destroyed  on 
young  trees  during  pruning  in  the  dormant 
season.  The  tents  or  nests  appear  on  the 
trees  in  the  spring.  Those  which  are  not 
destroyed  by  the  arsenical  spray  for  codling 
moth  may  be  burned  out  with  a torch  if  on 
old,  large  trees,  or  destroyed  with  the  gloved 
hand  on  small  ones. 

These,  according  to  my  experience,  are  the 
most  destructive  of  the  insect  pests.  There 
is  a long  list  of  others  to  be  found  in  the 
books  and  bulletins,  but  many  of  them  are 
controlled  by^the  same  sprays  that  are  used 
for  scale  and  codling  moth.  Not  to  mention 
them  all,  here  are  a few  that  are  sometimes 
troublesome: 

Oyster-shell  hark  louse  and  scuify  scale. 
Often  controlled  by  the  treatment  for  San 
Jose  scale,  but  may  need  a second  dose  of 
miscible  oil  or  lime-sulphur  about  the  middle 
of  June,  when  the  young  insects  are  hatched. 

Pear  psylla.  Secretes  a sort  of  honey-dew  in 
midsummer,  and  should  be  tackled  when  this 
first  appears  on  the  pear  trees.  Whale-oil 
soap  and  other  contact  sprays  are  helpful. 
Scrape  off  and  burn  the  rough  bark  in  tbe 
dormant  season. 

Canker  worm,  or  measuring  worm.  Ap- 
pears at  the  tops  of  apple  trees  in  May  or 
June  and  destroys  the  foliage.  Arsenate  of 
lead,  two  pounds  to  fifty  gallons  of  water, 
will  get  them. 

Bud  moth  of  apples.  Small,  brownish  cater- 
pillars that  feed  on  unfolding  buds  in  the 
spring.  Arsenate  of  lead  spray. 

Case  bearers.  Small,  hard  caterpillars. 
Same  treatment. 

Blister  mite.  Causes  thick,  brown  spots 
on  apple  and  pear  leaves  in  summer.  Summer 
treatment  is  useless,  as  the  mites  are  inside  the 
leaves,  but  the  spraying  for  scale  in  the  dor- 
mant season  will  kill  most  of  the  eggs. 

Curculio.  Attacks  the  fruit  of  plum,  apple, 
quince,  and  peach.  The  beetles  may  be 


Dormant  sprays  may  be  applied  from  now  until  the  end 
of  March.  Spray  for  scales,  codling  moth,  caterpillars, 
blister  mite,  etc. 


The  newly  hatched  insects  crawl  to  the  young 
fruit  and  enter  the  apple  at  the  point  of  least 
resistance,  which  is  the  calyx  or  blossom  end. 

The  task  is  to  poison  this  insect  before  he 
gets  into  the  apple,  and  the  best  time  to  do  this 
is  just  after  the  petals  fall,  while  the  small 
fruit  is  still  upright,  making  a little  cup  of  the 
calyx  ready  to  catch  the  poison.  Spraying, 
then,  should  take  place  within  ten  days  after 
the  petals  fall — the  sooner  the  better.  Many 
orchardists  always  follow  this  with  a second 
spraying  about  three  weeks  later,  to  catch 
the  later  hatched  insects.  But  in  any  case, 
do  not  spray  with  a poison  while  the  trees  are 
in  full  blossom.  That  would  mean  poisoning 
the  bees,  the  orchard’s  best  friends  at  this 
season.  A late  brood  of  the  codling  moth 
occasionally  appears  in  July,  in  which  case  a 
late  spraying  is  in  order. 

Arsenate  of  lead  paste,  at  the  rate  of  three 
pounds  to  fifty  gallons  of  water,  is  the  stan- 
dard remedy  for  codling  moth  and  leaf-eating 
insects.  The  regular  application  for  codling 
moth  may  be  expected  to  control  at  the  same 
time  such  insects  as  canker  worms,  tent  cater- 
pillars, case-bearers,  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
curculio.  The  lead  arsenate  may  be  com- 
bined with  bordeaux  mixture  if  a fungicide  is 
needed  at  the  same  time,  or  with  dilute  lime- 
sulphur.  Personally,  however,  I have  decided 
to  abandon  tbe  bordeaux,  as  I am 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  respons- 
ible for  the  russeting  of  fruit.  Paris 
green  has  also  proved  an  effective 
insecticide  in  many  instances. 

Aphides  or  plant  lice  are  sucking 
insects,  and  during  recent  years  have 
done  much  damage.  They  are  dis- 
covered on  the  leaves  and  tender 
shoots  of  young  apple,  plum,  and 
cherry  trees,  causing  the  leaves  to 
curl  up.  They  suck  the  interior  leaf 
juices  and  also  secrete  a form  of 
honey-dew  that  discolors  the  fruit 
and  makes  it  sticky.  The  eggs  are 
carried  over  winter  and  the  young 
lice  begin  to  appear  in  the  early 
spring.  If  miscible  oil  sprays  are 
used  for  the  scale  in  the  spring,  it 
will  often  get  some  of  them.  Later, 
a kerosene  emulsion  is  most  effective.  Prompt- 
ness and  thoroughness  are  essential,  since  the 


Spraying  Lonicera 
bushes  for  scale. 
Use  lime  sulphur  or 
miscible  oil 


The  adult  moth 
appears  in  early 
spring  and  lays  her 
eggs  on  the 
leaves,  stems, 
and  blos- 
som buds. 
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shaken  from  the  trees  and  caught  on  a sheet, 
or  poultry  will  gobble  them  up.  The  arsenate 
of  lead  spray  for  codling  moth  will  get  man}’  of 
them. 

Fall  u'(b  zvorm.  Acts  like  the  tent  cater- 
illar  and  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way, 
ut  does  far  less  damage,  as  the  growing  season 
is  over  when  it  appears. 

Fungous  troubles  are  a somewhat  different 
matter.  The  spores  of  fungi  scatter  in  damp 
weather  and  find  lodgment  in  loose  bark,  etc. 
It  us  easier  to  prevent  than  to  kill  them. 
They  chiefly  attack  old  trees  and  often  dis- 
eased limbs  will  rot  and  die  in  spite  of  you. 
But  it  pays  to  scrape  and  clean  the  old  trees, 
and  to  spray  religiously,  for  thus  you  will  save 
many  untouched  branches  and  will  protect 
vour  young  orchard.  I he  fungicides  include 
bordeaux  mixture  and  various  sulphur  com- 
pounds. The  former,  I find,  is  passing  out  of 
favor  with  many  orchardists,  who  now  use  the 
lime-sulphur  washes,  self-boiled  lime-sulphur, 
and  soluble  sulphur.  The  work  must  be 
thoroughly  done,  for  the  fungus  plants  are 
minute.  Early  spraying  is  the  most  effective. 
The  practice  of  delaying  the  spraying  for 
fungous  troubles  until  summer  has  little 
value. 

There  are  almost  if  not  quite  as  many 
fungous  diseases  as  there  are  insect  pests. 
The  most  important  of  them  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows; 

Apple  scab  or  black  spot.  The  worst  of  the 
fungous  diseases.  Causes  severe  damage  to 
both  foliage  and  fruit.  The  Fameuse  family 
of  apples,  including  the  popular  McIntosh, 
are  especially  susceptible.  Scab  on  fruit 
causes  rapid  deterioration  and  ruins  the  ap- 
pearance. A copper  sulphate  solution  or 
bordeaux  mixture  should  be  used  where  the 
disease  is  prevalent,  and  the  trees  should  be 
sprayed  just  as  tbe  fruit  buds  open.  Later 
applications  of  dilute  lime-sulphur  serve  to 
check  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Pear  scab.  \’ery  similar. 

Brozun  rot.  Causes  peaches,  plums,  and 
cherries  to  rot  and  fall  before  ripening.  Self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur  is  best. 

Peach  scab.  Causes  dark  spots  on  fruit. 
Self-boiled  lime-sulphur  after  blossoms  fall. 

Black  rot  of  grapes.  Bordeaux  mixture  is 
safe  here. 

Black  knot.  .Affects  plums  and  cherries. 
Knots  should  be  cut  out  and  burned.  Bor- 
deaux mi.xture  used  in  summer  affords  some 
protection. 

Leaf-curl  of  peach.  Lime-sulphur  as  the 
buds  begin  to  swell. 

Bitter  rot.  Makes  circular  spots  on  apples 
which  spread  rapidly.  -Apply  the  fungicides  in 
June  and  repeat  later. 

Apple  scald.  Spoils  the  appearance  of 
fruit.  Xo  complete  preventive  yet  discov- 
ered. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  if  trees  are 
thoroughly  sprayed  for  scale  with  lime-sulphur, 
the  fungous  troubles  are  not  likely  to  appear 
in  a young  orchard,  but  an  additional  spray 
of  self-boiled  li/fie-sulphur  or  soluble  sulphur, 
especially  if  miscible  oils  are  used  for  the  scale, 
is  good  insurance. 

I will  not  go  into  the  composition  of  the 
spraying  compounds,  for  the  average  fruit 
grower  is  not  usually  interested  in  that. 
Making  your  own  lime-sulphur,  for  example, 
is  a nasty  job  and  is  hardly  worth  while  except 
in  the  case  of  large  commercial  orchards. 
.Arsenate  of  lead,  bordeaux-lead  mixtures, 
lime-sulphur,  and  soluble  sulphur  may  be 
purchased  ready  to  mix  with  water  and  use, 
and  the  manufacturers  furnish  full  directions. 


This  is  the  easiest  way  for  the  gardener  or  small 
fruit-grower.  If  you  wish  to  use  the  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur,  send  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  for 
a special  bulletin  on  the  subject. 

1 he  only  thing  you  really  need  to  make 
yourself  is  the  kerosene  emulsion.  Use  half 
a pound  of  hard  soap,  one  gallon  of  boiling 
soft  water,  and  two  gallons  of  kerosene  oil. 
The  soap  is  dissolved  in  the  hot  water,  then 
the  kerosene  is  added  and  the  whole  churned 
vigorously  until  emulsified.  The  emulsion  is 
diluted  for  use  from  four  to  fifteen  times.  At 
the  present  time  soluble  sulphur  is  being  advo- 
cated as  both  an  insecticide  and  a fungicide. 


Evidently  a thorough  application  of  spray.  Even  the 
ground  under  the  tree  is  white! 


for  all  the  ordinary  uses  of  spraying.  I have 
not  used  it  myself,  but  a neighbor  of  mine 
reports  satisfactory  results  from  it. 

As  to  machinerjs  the  catalogues  of  the  manu- 
facturers tell  the  whole  story.  For  the  aver- 
age grower  who  has  not  more  than  four  or  five 
acres  of  trees,  a barrel  sprayer  with  hand 
pump  is  sufficient.  The  one  I use  has  a handle 
which  works  back  and  forth  and  not  up  and 
down,  and  one  man  or  even  a boy  can  operate 
it  with  ease.  Two  lines  of  hose  make  it  pos- 
sible for  two  men  to  spray  at  once.  See  to  it 
that  the  outfit  is  equipped  with  a good  paddle 
or  agitator  for  keeping  the  material  well 
mixed.  The  small  bucket  sprayers  are  good 
only  for  small  fruits  or  for  a garden  containing 
a few  small  or  dwarf  trees. 

For  larger  orchards  a power  sprayer  is 
necessary,  unless  the  land  is  too  hilly  for  its 
use.  Of  late  years  the  power  sprayers  have 
been  greatly  improved  and  made  less  expen- 
sive. 

I'he  outfit  is  most  easily  drawn  upon  a wagon 
with  wheels  suitable  for  travelling  on  plowed 
ground.  In  my  own  case,  the  man  that 
pumps  drives  the  horse,  and  the  two  of  us  can 
cover  all  our  trees  in  two  or  three  days.  For 
large  orchards  of  high-headed  trees  a tower 
is  often  built  on  the  wagon,  from  the  top  of 
which  one  of  the  men  can  reach  the  tops  of 
the  trees  while  the  other  is  spraying  the  lower 
branches  from  the  ground. 

The  nozzle  is  an  important  matter.  The 
best  of  them  get  clogged  up  occasionally, 
causing  loss  of  time  in  cleaning  them  out. 
The  best  kind  is  a brass  nozzle  of  the  disk 
type.  If  the  nozzle  is  set  on  at  an  angle,  it 
will  be  found  easier  to  change  the  direction  of 
the  spray  and  to  send  it  down  into  the  calyx 
cups. 

If  a young  orchard  is  consistently  sprayed 
from  the  start,  there  is  no  question  but  that  it 
results  in  healthier  trees  and  better  fruit. 
Whether  or  not  it  pays  to  spray  an  old,  neg- 
lected orchard  is  another  question.  Dean 


Bailey  expresses  doubts  on  the  subject.  Fot 
my  own  part,  I believe  it  does,  for  the  codling 
moth,  at  least.  That  is,  if  you  don’t  expect 
too  much. 

I have  been  forced  to  tbe  conclusion  that  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  get  much  more  than 
50  per  cent,  of  first  quality  fruit  from  an 
old  apple  orchard  which  for  a score  of  years 
has  been  neglected.  Spray  and  prune  as  you 
will,  the  old  trees  seem  to  have  formed  the 
habit  of  setti.ig  a certain  percentage  of  fruit 
that  becomes  second  grade  or  culls.  A^ou 
may  spray  twice  in  a season  with  arsenate  of 
lead,  and  yet  the  codling  moth  has  not  been 
entirely  defeated,  while  the  railroad  worm, 
once  established  on  the  land,  is  well  nigh 
invulnerable,  and  the  fungus  sticketh  like  a 
brother  to  the  gnarled  old  branches. 

Just  to  what  extent  the  spraying  pays  I 
have  never  been  able  personally  to  demon- 
strate in  accurate  figures,  but  there  is  a man  in 
Monson,  Mass.,  who  has  made  a test  case  of  a 
single  tree,  and  his  figures  are  conclusive. 
It  was  a Fall  Pippin  tree  which  had  never 
produced  more  than  a barrel  of  apples  in  the 
past,  and  these  apples  were  wormy  and  of 
small  value.  He  applied  the  lead  arsenate 
spray  to  his  trees,  and  the  cost  for  this  single 
one  was  25  cents,  including  time  and  material. 
The  result  was  that  while  the  tree  blossomed 
about  as  heavily  as  it  had  in  the  past,  and  set 
about  as  much  fruit,  there  was  a very  light 
June  drop  and  a noticeable  reduction  in  the 
number  of  worms.  Four  barrels  of  good  apples 
were  harvested,  which  were  worth  $1  a barrel 
in  a year  when  apples  were  plenty. 

The  owner  had  never  got  more  than  J5i  for 
all  the  apples  on  the  tree  before;  his  increased 
receipts  were  therefore  $7.  Deducting  the 
cost  of  the  spraying,  his  increased  revenue  for 
the  tree  was  $6.75.  This  is  not  high  finance, 
but  the  Monson  man  has  been  thoroughly 
converted  to  a belief  in  lime-sulphur  and 
arsenate  of  lead,  and  his  annual  program  from 
now  on  will  include  at  least  three  spray- 

While  I can  hardly  believe  that  this  per- 
centage would  hold  throughout  an  orchard  of, 
say,  100  old  trees,  it  comes  as  near  to  proving 
the  case  as  any  single  instance  can,  and  it 
illuminates  another  story  told  by  Frank  .A. 
Bates  in  “How  to  Make  Old  Orchards  Profit- 
able.’’ Isham  Buckmaster,  of  Fort  Scott, 
Kansas,  had  a five-acre  orchard  containing 
200  apple  trees  of  about  twenty  years’  growth, 
alive  with  apple  diseases.  Half  of  these  trees 
he  sprayed  four  times  up  to  July  ist.  From 
the  untreated  half  he  got  only  poor  apples. 
From  the  sprayed  trees  he  picked  456  bushels 
of  choice  apples  which  were  sold  for  $1.65  a 
bushel,  bringing  him  ^752.40.  He  had  neg- 
lected to  thin  his  fruit,  so  he  had  also  twenty- 
two  barrels  of  small  apples  which  he  sold  for 
cider.  His  total  expenses  were  $60,  including 
$33  paid  for  a spray  pump  which  was  good  for 
many  more  seasons.  Apparently,  he  must 
have  earned  at  least  an  increase  of  ^500  for  his 
spraying. 

I never  like  to  trust  too  fully  to  these  iso- 
lated instances,  and  I am  free  to  confess  that 
I have  never  been  able  to  achieve  such  notable 
financial  success.  But  I do  know  from  my 
own  experience  that  while  I cannot  count  on 
1 30  per  cent,  perfect  apples  from  my  old  trees, 
I can  as  a result  of  sprajnng,  secure  a paying 
crop  of  good  Baldwins  and  greenings,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  fancy  grade,  while  my  neigh- 
bors who  do  not  spray  are  still  content  to  do 
business  with  the  middle  men  at  ^1.50  a 
barrel,  or  with  the  cider  mill  at  20  cents  a 
hundred  pounds. 


The  Romance 
of  the  Mistletoe 


J.  W.  CHAMBERLIN 


The  European  or  true 
Mistletoe  has  long 
leaves  and  grows  as  a 
true  parasite  on  many 
trees,  but  notably  the 
apple.  It  is  largely  im- 
ported from  Normandy 


forest.  One  of  the 
best  of  these  leg- 
ends is  that  of 
B a 1 d u r , son  of 
Wodin,  in  the  days 
when  those  strange 
gods  are  said  to 
have  walked  and 
talked  with  the  mortals 
on  earth,  as  did  Jupiter 
and  Apollo  and  Diana 
and  Latonia  and  the 
other  gods  and  goddesses  of 
Olympus. 

Baldur  was  the  Scandin- 
avian god  of  sunshine  and 
summer  and  was  naturally 
beloved  by  all  except  Loki, 
the  god  of  hearth  fires.  For,  while 
the  people  rushed  out  of  doors  to 
see  Baldur  when  he  brought  the 
summer  sun,  they  had  no  use  for 
Loki  until  the  next  winter;  con- 
sequently Loki  disliked  Baldur. 

Nanna,  goddess  of  the  blossoms 
and  wife  of  Baldur,  dreamed  ter- 
rible dreams  of  the  death  of  Baldur, 
and  she  went  to  the  great  god 
Wodin,  her  father-in-law,  and  told 
him  and  he  was  greatly  troubled. 

But  messengers  were  sent  forth  throughout 
the  world  and  had  everything  swear  to  do 
Baldur  no  harm.  Everything  animate  and  in- 
animate, the  animals  and  men  and  fish  and 
birds,  the  water  and  earth  and  rocks  and  trees, 
the  winds  and  clouds  and  rain  and  snow,  all 
agreed  never  to  harm  Baldur. 

“Go  forth  and  weep  no  more,  daughter,” 
said  Wodin  to  Nanna.  “No  harm  can  now 
come  to  your  husband,  my  son.”  .And  Nanna 
went  forth  happy. 

After  that  all  the  gods  used  to  amuse 
themselves  hurling  stones  and  a.xes  and  spears 
at  Baldur  and  he  stood  and  laughed  at  them, 
because  neither  wood  nor  metal  nor  anything 
could  harm  him.  It  was  great  sport  for  everv 
one.  One  day,  while  at  this  sport,  an  old 
woman  asked  Nanna  why  they  were  trying  to 
kill  Baldur. 

“Everything  has  promised  never  to  harm 
him,”  she  explained. 

“Everything?”  queried  the  old  woman. 

“Except  the  .Mistletoe.  What  can  that 
little  shrub  do?”  Nanna  laughed 
scornfully. 

The  old  woman  hurried  away.  Of 
course  it  was  Loki  in  disguise.  She 
got  a twig  of  .Mistletoe  and  hardened 
it  by  charring  the  outside  before  the 
fire,  fitted  the  point  to  a lance  and 
hurled  it  at  Baldur;  whereupon  it 
pierced  his  heart  and  he  fell  dead. 

As  a peace  offering  the  gods 
dedicated  the  Mistletoe  to  love 
and  affection  and  peace  just  as 
long  as  it  never  touched  Loki’s 
territory,  the  ground.  Ever 
since  then  the  Mistletoe  has 
grown  without  roots,  far 
away  from  the  ground,  and 
even  to  this  day  it  is  used  by 
suspending  it  above  the 
floor  or  ground. 

When  those  brave  and  ro- 
mantic Scandinavians  looked 


forward  to  Valhalla  as  their  heaven,  and 
worshipped  the  gods  Thor  and  Wodin  on 
Thor’s  day  and  Wodin’s  Day  (which  is  where 
we  get  our  Wednesday  and  Thursday),  they 
used  to  have  certain  great  feast  days  for  their 
gods. 

It  became  the  custom,  on  observing  Thor’s 
day,  to  build  great  fires.  These  were  called 
“Juul”  fires.  As  every  one  knows,  the 
Scandinavian  “J”  is  pronounced  quite  like 
our  pronounciation  of  the  letter  conse- 

quently “Juul”  fires  became  “Yule”  fires. 

The  brighter  the  fires,  the  higher  the  flames 
towered  through  the  forests  where  the  Scandi- 
navians used  to  gather  to  pay  honor  to  the 
great  god  Thor,  the  greater  pleased  was  Thor, 
and  so  it  became  necessary  to  pick  out  the 
best  of  wood  to  burn. 

1 he  men  would  go  into  the  forest  looking 
for  “Juul”  logs,  and  they  soon  learned  that 
the  trees  upon  which  much  Mistletoe  clung 
would  give  the  brightest  fires.  They  did  not 
know  the  reason  for  this,  and  believed  that  it 
was  due  to  the  work  of  the  great  1 hor  himself 
who  caused  the  Mistletoe  to  grow  without  roots 
on  those  trees  solely  as  a means  of  letting 
his  people  know  which  trees  were  best  for 
burning  in  his  honor. 

And  so,  whenever  any  one  met  under  the 
Mistletoe  in  the  great  forests,  no  matter  how 
great  enemies  they  were,  they  dropped  their 
weapons  and  greeted  each  other  kindly,  nor 
would  they  take  up  arms  against  each  other 
until  the  sunrise  of  another  day.  This  w^as 
their  tribute  in  memory  of  lbor. 

They  began  to  take  bits  of  the  Mistletoe 
into  their  homes  and  hang  it  over  the  doorways, 
and  if  any  enemies  came,  they  could  not  enter 
the  houses  beneath  the  Mistletoe  without 
becoming  friends  to  the  people  Inside  so  long 
as  they  remained  there.  From  this  came  the 
habit  of  greeting  people  who  stepped  under 
the  Mistletoe  with  an  embrace  or  a kiss. 


Scandinavians  claim  that  Mistle- 
toe customs  originated  with  them, 
but  there  is  an  English  legend  anti- 
dating those  of  Scandinavia  which 
tells  how  the  girls  of  semi-barbaric  Britain, 
in  that  golden  age  of  the  Druids,  used  to  hang 
up  boughs  of  Mistletoe  to  lure  young  men  into 
their  embraces! 

According  to  this  legend  Chelm,  an  ancient 
Druid  high  priest,  had  a great  temple  in  the 
forest  where  he  taught  young  men  to  become 
priests.  So  popular  did  this  temple  become 
that  half  the  young  men  of  the  countryside 
were  leaving  their  homes  and  people,  and 
becoming  Druid  priests. 

There  was  great  need  of  the  young  men  in 
the  camps  to  hunt  and  fish  and  to  plant  and, 
above  all,  there  were  so  many  more  maidens 
than  young  men  left  that  they  decided  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  reclaim  them.  I hey 
sought  an  ancient  witch  and  asked  her  help. 

“Pick  yonder  Mistletoe  that  grows  without 
roots  upon  the  trees,  go  to  the  edge  of  the 
forest  round  about  the  tree  temple  of  Chelm, 
and  hang  it  there  all  around  and  about  the 
forest.  Stand  in  waiting  there,  well  hidden, 
until  the  young  men,  coming  forth  from  the 
forest  each  night  to  bring  food  to  the  temple, 
are  under  the  Mistletoe,  then  step  forth. 
They  will  clasp  you  and  kiss  you,  whereupon 
do  you  scream  right  lustily  and  the  young 
men  shall  be  yours.” 

The  maidens  followed  this  advice  and  hung 
the  Mistletoe  in  festoons  about  the  edge  of  the 
forest.  Then,  standing  under  it,  the  young 
men  felt  impelled  to  kiss  the  maidens  who 
stepped  forth  to  greet  them.  The  maidens, 
as  instructed,  screamed  lustily  and  Chelm  and 
other  of  the  old  Druid  priests  rushed  forth, 
fearing  their  young  men  were  being  murdered. 
When  the  good  old  Druids  saw  the  young  men 
embracing  the  maidens  they  drove  them  away, 
for  they  would  have  no  one  among  them  who 
had  aught  to  do  with  women. 

And  so,  through  the  peculiar  influence  of  the 
.Vlistletoe,  the  maidens  won  back  the  young 
men;  but  the  custom  of  hanging  up  Mistletoe 
was  kept  up  and  later,  after  the  birth  of  Christ 
and  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the 
custom  was  added  to  the  Christmas  festivities. 

Erom  Scandinavian  mythology  comes  the 
weird  but  interesting  story  of  the  origin  of 
Mistletoe,  that  pale-berried  parasite  of  the 


The  American  proto- 
type of  the  Mistletoe 
is  distinguished  by  the 
broader,  almost  round 
leaf  and  lighter  color 
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Not  every  plant 
from  the  garden 
o r greenhouse 
will  endure  the  condi- 
tions of  the  living- 
rooms  of  our  houses  and 


DECORATIVE  PLANTS 


CHRISTMAS  POSSIBILITIES  THAT  WILL  BEST 


Coco  Palm  (Cocos  Weddeliana) . 
Perhaps  the  most  graceful  of  the  whole 
Palm  family.  It  has  a profusion  of  arch- 
ing fronds  of  deep  green,  lighter  beneath, 
succeeds  well  indoors  if  watered  regularly 


The  Dragon  plants 
(Dracaena)  are  famil- 
iar, because  of  their 
colored  leaves.  The 
red  D.  terminalis  is  a 
popular  Christmas 
plant.  D.  Massange- 
ana,  shown  here,  has 
broader  leaves,  green 
striped  yellow  in  the 
centre 


The  Brake  Ferns 
(Pteris)  are  leathery, 
although  thin,  and 
endure  hard  usage. 
Forms  of  the  Cretan 
Brake  are  numerous. 
The  one  shown,  Pteris 
cretica  Rivertoniana, 
is  one  of  the  modern 
improvements 


The  Holly  Fern 
(Cyrtomium  falca- 
tum)  is  well  named 
and  has  shiny  thick 
leaves.  The  variety 
Rochfordianum 
shown  here  is  more 
crested  than  the. 
original  type 


The  variegated  Pineapple. 
Yellow  with  green  central 
stripes,  it  is  always  an  object 
of  interest  to  the  curious,  es- 
pecially when  it  fruits 
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leaves  densely 
clothed  with  fine 
hairs,  which  form 
a mat  holding  a non- 
conducting layer  of 
air  — or,  to  use  a 

parallel  that  the  gardener  will  understand,  a practical  mulch.  When  there  is  unusual  exposure 
to  dust  and  dirt  of  any  sort,  the  hairy  leaf  is  at  a disadvantage,  since  it  collects  and  holds  the 
particles.  A thick,  smooth  leaf  can  be  washed. 

The  ubiquitous  Rubber  Plant  (smooth,  thick  leaO  and  the  democratic  Geranium  (hairy  leaf) 
have  proved  their  worth  and  are  universally  approved;  but  there  are  other  meritorious  plants 
equally  sure  to  endure,  a few  of  which  are  shown  herewith  and  may  be  readily  bought. 

The  worst  folly  in  the  management  of  house  plants  is  to  rush  to  concentrated  chemical  fer- 
tilizers as  a remedy  for  the  symptoms  of  ill  health.  Remember  that  the  plant  is  a living  thing 
and  when  weakened  by  ill  health — even  though  it  be  from  insufficient  nourishment — can  no  more 
assimilate  concentrated  food  than  a sick  child  can  be  brought  back  to  health  by  gorging  on  the 
luxuries  of  the  pantry!  The  indicated  remedy  is  water,  less  heat  and  an  equable  genial  atmos- 
phere. Regular  attention  to  watering  is  an  ever  present  essential  in  the  management  of  house 
plants.  Under  no  circumstances  must  the  soil  in  the  pot  be  permitted  to  become  really  dry. 
Nor  on  the  other  hand  must  it  be  kept  constantly  saturated.  Air  must  get  to  the  roots  some- 
times. The  only  rule  to  go  by  is  to  give  water  copiously  when  needed. — L.  B. 


FOR  INSIDE  THE  HOUSE 


WITHSTAND  OVER-HEATED  AIR  CONDITIONS 


The  Date  Palms  are  the  least  exacting  of  the  family. 
All  are  broadly  spreading  plants.  Roebilin’s  Date 
(Phoenix  Roebilini)  is  a small  grower  and  has  finely 
divided  leaves 


Justicia  vein  tin  a 
comes  from  Brazil  and 
is  an  excellent  flowering 
plant  for  the  house. 
Quite  easy  to  grow  and 
gives  its  pink  flowers 
during  winter.  Foliage 
is  velvety 


Sanseviera  has  an  odd  appearance  but  is  extremely  en- 
during of  hard  conditions  of  heat  and  dust.  The  leathery 
leaves  are  very  thick,  dark  green  in  S.  zeylanica.  The  form 
with  yellow  margins  is  the  variety  Laurenti 


There  is  no  more  enduring  plant  than  the  Bird’s 
Nest  Fern  (Asplenum  Nidus).  It  is  a well  known  old 
fashioned  favorite  not  to  be  despised  or  forgotten 


This  massive  fern.  Cibotium  Scheidii  is  always  a 
surprise  as  a house  plant.  It  looks  tropical  and  fra- 
gile, yet  is  easily  grown  provided  that  it  never  gets  dry 
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For  reckoning  dates,  the  latitude  of  New  York  City  is  generally 
taken  as  a standard.  In  applying  the  directions  to  other 
localities,  allow  six  days’  difference  for  every 
hundred  miles  of  latitude 


Hard  freezing  weather  puts 
a stop  to  most  of  the  out- 
door garden  operations  but 
there  are  two  which  can  not  only 
be  carried  on  later,  but  also  to  better  ad- 
vantage— pruning  and  spraying.  While  this 
work  can  be  done  at  any  time  during  the 
winter,  it  is  far  wiser  to  get  at  it  as  soon  as 
possible  for  the  more  comfortably  you  can 
do  tbe  work,  the  better  it  is  likely  to  be  done. 

THREE  RINDS  OF  PRUNING 

' I '( ) SIMPLIFY  matters  the  various  kinds  of  pruning  may  be 
considered  under  three  heads:  i,  pruning  to  remove  surplus, 
iniured  or  diseased  growth;  2,  pruning  to  hold  back  and  check  the 
plant  in  certain  parts  and  stimulate  growth  in  other  parts  or  other 
directions;  and  3,  pruning  to  shape  the  plant.  The  third  kind  of  prun- 
ing is  really  a modification  of  the  second,  but  done  with  a different 
purpose  in  view. 

■An  illustration  of  the  first  kind  of  pruning  is  the  work  that  would  be 
done  on  an  apple  tree  that  had  been  allowed  to  go  untouched  for  many 
years,  such  as  one  frequently  finds  in  an  old  orchard,  or  as  a shade  tree 
near  the  place.  The  old,  superannuated  limbs  have  to  be  cut  out,  and 
also  some  of  the  new  limbs  where  they  are  too  many.  .An  illustration 
of  the  second  kind  is  the  work  usually  done  with  a young  apple  tree  to 
form  the  proper  “head”  bj-^  removing  the  top  growth  to  some  extent 
and  stimulating  the  lateral  growth  of  the  lower  limbs;  also  by  “heading 
back”  the  lateral  limbs  growing  in  the  wrong  direction  and  so  long  as 
to  make  the  general  shape  of  the  tree  unsymmetrical.  Pruning  of  fhe 
third  type  is  seen  in  the  training  of 
fruit  trees  and  the  thinning  of  formal 
hedgesand  slopingof  individual  speci- 
mens. 

In  thinning  out  trees  that  have 
been  neglected  for  some  time,  take 
care  not  to  overdo  the  matter  at  the 
first  operation.  The  first  step 
toward  getting  them  back  into  shape 
will  be  to  cut  out  all  dead  wood  and 
all  injured  limbs.  This  is  prelimin- 
arv  work.  After  that,  the  real  prun- 
ing can  be  done.  Keep  in  mind  what 
branches  are  to  be  removed;  and 
what  new  branches,  or  buds,  or  shoots 
are  to  be  left  to  form  the  new  and 
more  perfect  tree  which  should  exist 
in  one’s  mind’s  eye.  But  if  all  the 
undesirable  branches  are  removed  at 
once,  there  may  be  such  a physical 
shock  to  the  tree  that  it  will  be  per- 
manently injured.  To  radically  make 
over  or  change  the  habit  of  a tree,  as 
forming  a new  low  head  on  an  old  neglected  apple  tree,  should  take 
from  three  to  five  years. 

' I 'HE  pruning  of  hedges  and  of  certain  shrubs,  such  as  Boxwood, 
Bay  trees,  and  Privet,  must  be  done  not  only  with  the  idea  of 
making  the  plant  conform  to  the  shape  and  dimensions  desired,  but 
. also  of  maintaining  a smooth,  even  surface.  This 

P uning  for  pruning,  therefore,  cannot  be  done  once  every  year 

orma  ec  two;  but  the  plant  must  be  gone  over  several 

times  during  the  season,  keeping  all  new  growth  cut  back  to  the  limits 
arbitrarily  set. 

A rule,  shrubs  planted  in  masses  where  they  touch  each  other, 
as  in  the  shrubbery'  border,  require  very  little  pruning,  except  to 
keep  dead  or  dying  wood  cut  out  at  the  ground  level.  Individual 
specimens,  however,  should  be  kept  in  symmetrical  shape,  as  they  fre- 
quently  tend  to  become  lop-sided  if  left  to  them- 
Pruning  Orna-  selves.  Many  shrubs  and  small  trees  are  allowed 

menta  S ru  s grow  too  tall  for  the  most  artistic  effect,  con- 

sidering their  place  in  the  landscape.  Phis  can  be  corrected  by  judi- 
cious dormant  firuning.  Remember,  however,  that  shrubs  which 
flower  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  cannot  be  pruned  now  without 
sacrificing  to  that  extent  next  year’s  flowers.  .As  a rule,  it  is  better 
to  let  such  shrubs  go  until  after  they  have  bloomed,  and  then  prune 
them  to  the  desired  shape. 

' I 'HE  garden  types  of  Rose — Hardy  Perpetuals,  Hybrid  Teas,  and 
Teas — should  be  cut  back  when  being  made  ready  for  winter 
only  sufficiently  to  keep  them  from  being  at  all  top-heavy.  Long, 
. loose  canes,  liable  to  be  whipped  about  in  strong  winds, 
f may  be  cut  back  two-thirds  or  so.  These  Roses  should 

o OSes  have  a most  severe  pruning  early  in  the  spring.  What 

is  done  now  is  merely  to  enable  them  to  go  through  the  winter 
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more  safely.  I he  rugosa  type  should 
be  gone  over,  however,  thoroughly 
now  and  all  old  canes  and  surplus 
growth  cut  back  to  the  ground. 


Plant  this  Month 


^Vegetables;  For  forcing:  Beans,  beets,  carrots,  cucum- 
bers, lettuce,  melons,  radish,  and  tomatoes.  Also 
roots  of  asparagus,  rhubarb,  and  witloof  chicory. 

^Flowers;  For  greenhouse  and  conservatory:  .Antirrhinum, 
Centaurea,  Clarkia,  Lobelia,  Mignonette,  Nastur- 
tium, Petunias,  Salpiglossis,  Stocks. 

For  next  fall  and  winter:  Asparagus,  Begonia,  Cineraria, 
Cyclamen,  Gloxinia,  Solanum  (Christmas  Cherrj'). 

*;Bulbs:  For  indoors:  Callas,  Begonia,  Freesia,  Gladiolus, 
Lily-of-the-Valley,  Oxalis,  Nerines,  Ornithogalum 
(Star  of  Bethlehem). 

For  outdoors:  Hardy  Lilies  where  ground  is  not  frozen. 

^Trees  and  Shrubs:  Outdoors,  planting  may  be  con- 
tinued wherev'er  the  ground  remains  open.  Large 
trees,  evergreens  and  deciduous,  are  handled  with 
frozen  ball. 


HA'  spray  in  winter  when  the  trees  and 
^ ^ apparently  everything  connected  with 
them  are  temporarily  dead?  In  the  first 
place,  the  trees  are  dormant,  and  you  can  use 
The  “Why”  of  stronger  sprays 

the  DonnLt  Spray 

■'  ployed  during  the 

growing  season.  In  the  second  place,  scale  and  other  bark  diseases 
against  which  winter  spraying  is  done  are  by  no  means  dead,  but  they 
have  ceased  for  the  time  being  to  multiply  and  to  grow  as  they  do  in 
summer,  and  can  be  attacked  more  successfully.  Furthermore,  you 
have  time  for  the  job  now,  whereas  if  j'ou  wait  for  a chance  during 
summer,  you  will  find  that  there  will  not  be  an  opportunity  before 
“next  week” — which  never  comes. 

W ith  a modern  sprayer  and  up-to-date  materials,  an  old  long  coat 
and  a pair  of  gloves,  spraying  can  be  done  in  comparative  comfort. 
Lime  sulphur,  miscible  oil,  and  kerosene  emulsion  are  all  used  as  the 
active  ingredients  of  various  winter  or  dormant  sprays.  Commerical 
preparations  of  these  sold  under  special  brand  names  are  reliable  and 
are  made  ready  for  use  merelj'  by  the  adding  of  a certain  number  of 
parts  of  clear  water  to  one  part  of  the  stock  spray.  Follow  directions 
carefully. 

Is  your  sprayer  in  .A  No.  i shape?  Most  compressed  air  sprayers 
will  not  remain  in  perfect  condition  for  more  than  a year  without 

sponges  or  valves  renewed.  If  your 
sprayer  is  not  working  as  well  as 
it  did  when  j^ou  got  it  examine  it 
carefully  now,  and  see  what  it 
needs. 


Al 


E.A^RLY  THIS  MONTH 

^ELERA'  Stored  in  a trench  out- 
doors  and  protected  with  a 
mulch  will  be  safe  from  early  hard 
frosts,  but  should  be  removed  to 
the  cellar  before  dan- 
Ce£?'safe  get  of  continued  hard 
freezing.  A conven- 
ient way  to  handle  it  is  to  put  an 
inch  or  two  of  sand  in  the  bottom 
of  box  of  convenient  size  about  as 
deep  as  the  celery  is  tall,  and  transfer 
the  celery  to  this,  after  giving  the 
sand  a thorough  watering. 

DEMEMBER  that  mulching,  or 
most  of  it,  should  be  put  in 
place  as  soon  as  the  first  hard  frost  has  made  a frozen  crust  of  a couple 
of  inches  or  so  over  the  soil.  T he  various  kinds  of  mulch,  and  how 
to  use  them  were  discussed  in  last  month’s 
Reminder.  .Also  see  the  article  on  winter 
Your  Mulching  protection  in  that  same  issue. 

ON  THE  sections  of  the  garden  which  could  not  be  cleared  in  time 
to  sow  rye  and  vetch  for  the  cover  crop,  you  can  give  it  a bene- 
ficial fall  treatment  if  the  ground  is  not  frozen.  Lime  heavily.  If 
j'ou  have  manure  available,  put  on  a good  coating  of  that — and  then 
trench.  Dig  the  soil  as  deep  as  you  can. 
Put  two  “spits”  deep,  as  the  old  gardeners 
call  it.  With  your  spade  or  spading  fork, 
start  along  one  side  of  the  plot  to  be  turned  over,  and  throw  the  soil 
out.  Spade  up  the  bottom,  turning  it  where  it  falls,  and  on  top  of  this, 
mixing  it  in,  put  the  manure  from  a strip  as  wide,  to  be  left  for  the  next 
spading.  The  soil  from  the  next  strip  or  ditch  is  thrown  on  top  of 
mixed  soil  and  manure  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench  already  dug.  The 
process  is  repeated  until  the  tract  is  finished — or  your  back  gives  out 
for  that  afternoon’s  work! 

IF  YOUR  garden  is  wet  and  backward  in  the  spring,  the  chaiices 
are  ten  to  one  that  it  needs  draining.  You  can  do  this  any  time 
until  the  ground  is  frozen  too  hard  to  be  dug.  A frozen  crust  an  inch 

or  so  deep  on  the  surface 
Now  is  the  Time  to  Provide  for  an  little  more  work. 

Extra  Early  Spring  Start  decide  to  have  it 

done  and  that  quickly,  two  or  three  days  will  probably  be  suffi- 
cient for  a couple  of  men  to  do  the  work  in  any  ordinary  size  home 
garden.  There  will  be  no  further  up-keep  after  the  work  is  once 
done.  And  the  first  expense  will  not  be  large.  Remember  that  good 
drainage  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  good  gardening. 


Where  You  Couldn’t 
Sow — Trench! 
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ODDS  AND  ENDS 

FROM  EVERYWHERE 


Clay  Versus  Sand  In  Rose  Soil 

\^Y  ROSES  did  not  bloom  well  two  years 
ago;  the  buds  blasted,  the  new  growths 
were  not  as  strong  as  they  should  have  been, 
and  this  in  spite  of  plenty  of  watering  and 
preventive  treatment  for  black  spot  and  other 
diseases.  My  soil  was  a rich,  sandy  loam 
and  from  the  way  that  the  weeds  flourished 
upon  adjoining  plots,  it  was  apparent  that  I 
could  not  attribute  the  cause  of  my  failure 
to  an  improper  location.  As  I had  only  a few 
plants,  mostly  Hybrid  Teas  and  Marechal 
Niels,  I decided  to  give  them  an  entirely  new 
soil  so  that  I could  determine  whether  or  not 
it  affected  the  quality  of  the  bloom. 

About  that  time  I chanced  to  read  an  article 
in  The  Garden  Magazine  advising  a clayey 
loam  as  a suitable  soil  for  all  Roses.  I knew 
that  the  soil  in  which  my  Roses  had  been 
growing  was  deficient  in  clay,  so  hunting 
around  in  my  garden  I soon  located  the  proper 
soil  in  a weed  patch.  This  I cleared  about  the 
middle  of  January  and  scattered  over  it  a 
small  quantity  of  well  rotted  manure,  after 
which  the  soil  was  pulverized  to  a depth  of 
two  feet,  the  manure  being  incorporated  with 
it.  The  plants  were  then  moved. 

I had  no  trouble  in  transplanting  the  two- 
year  old  plants;  the  roots  were  taken  up  with 
a spadeful  of  soil  and  they  hardly  knew  that 
they  had  been  moved  until  the  roots  found  the 
new  soil,  when  they  fairly  jumped  into  active 
growth. 

Last  April  the  first  blossom  appeared,  not 
the  small  half-opened  blighted  blossom  of  the 
previous  spring,  but  a bud  that  formed  a 
great  brilliant,  fragrant  blossom.  The  size 
and  color  of  all  my  Roses  has  been  much  better 
this  past  summer  than  ever  before.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  the  Marechal  Niels;  they  have 
never  bloomed  so  freely  nor  has  their  color 
ever  been  more  intense.  All  of  which  I 
attribute  to  a clay  soil. 

Arkansas.  Buford  Reid. 

Cleaning  Old  Flower  Pots 

C'LOWER  pots  that  have  been  used  for 
some  time  usually  become  unsightly 
either  from  whitish  irregular  blotches  or  rings 
that  form  near  the  tops  caused  by  a dry 
atmosphere  and  the  consequently  drying  out 
of  the  pot  at  frequent  intervals;  or  from 
greenish  growths  of  low  forms  of  plant  life 
that  appear  when  the  pots  are  kept  continu- 
ously moist  or  in  a moist  atmosphere. 

The  whitish  substance  consists  of  various 
kinds  of  salts  (mostly  from  fertilizers)  carried 
in  solution  from  the  soil  through  the  pots 
and  left  on  the -outside  when  the  water  evap- 
orates. This  may  be  removed  by  soaking  the 
pots  thoroughly  in  two  or  three  changes  of 
water. 

Soaking,  however,  will  not  alone  get  rid  of 
the  low  plant  life  that  forms  a generally  green- 
ish film  on  the  outside  of  pots.  The  best  thing 
to  use  for  this  is  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  Cau- 
tion must  be  used  in  making  this;  be  sure  to 
pour  the  acid  into  the  water  and  not  the  water 
into  the  acid.  When  the  two  are  mixed,  great 
heat  is  produced  and  there  is  danger  of  the  acid 
splashing  and  burning  either  clothing  or  skin. 
The  safest  way  is  to  cover  the  pots  in  an  earth- 


enware crock  (not  a wooden  or  a metal  recep- 
tacle, which  would  be  injured  by  chemical 
action);  then  add  the  acid  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  part  to  ten  of  water. 

The  finishing  process  consists  of  scrubbing 
with  a stiff  brush.  Then  rinse  the  pots  in  clean 
water  and  allow  the  film  of  water  on  the  pots 
to  evaporate  before  setting  the  plants  in  them. 
The  pots,  however,  should  not  be  “bone  dry” 
when  used  for  planting,  but  should  have  their 
pores  filled  with  moisture;  otherwise  they  will 
rob  the  soil  of  water  for  several  days,  perhaps 
until  the  pores  are  filled. 

One  of  the  surest  signs  of  stagnation  in  the 
soil  is  the  appearance  of  greenish  “moss”  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  This  is  frequently  the 
second  stage,  the  first  being  the  green  on  the 
outside  of  the  pots. 

New  York.  M.  G.  Kains. 

Candied  Cranberries 

^T'HE  home  economics  experts  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  been  developing  new  uses  for  the  cran- 
berry. They  have  developed  a method  of 
candying  them  which  gives  a bright,  firm, 
plump,  semi-transparent  candied  fruit. 

The  secret  lies  in  so  handling  the  fruit  that 
it  will  become  saturated  with  sugar.  1 his 
calls  for  slow  cooking  on  the  instalment  plan, 
and  the  use  of  a dish  large  enough  to  permit 
all  the  berries  to  float  at  the  top  of  the  syrup 
during  cooking.  The  skins  are  so  tough  that 
they  must  be  pierced  before  cooking  to  let  the 
syrup  into  the  pulp.  To  do  this,  three  little 
slits,  each  one-eighth  inch  long,  should  be 
made  in  each  berry  with  the  point  of  a pen- 
knife. Use  selected  large,  firm  cranberries. 

For  one  and  a half  cups  of  berries,  make  a 
thin  syrup  by  boiling  together  until  clear 
nvo  cups  of  sugar  and  two  and  one  half  cups 
of  water.  When  the  syrup  is  cool,  add  the 
berries  and  bring  very  slowly  to  the  boiling 
point.  If  the  berries  are  heated  too  quickly, 
the  skins  will  burst  before  the  syrup  soaks 
into  the  pulp.  As  soon  as  the  syrup  boils, 
take  the  dish  off  the  stove  and  let  it  stand 
over  night.  Next  day,  drain  the  syrup  from 
the  berries  and  boil  it  until  it  is  reduced  to 
about  half  its  original  volume.  Put  the  ber- 
ries into  this  medium-thick  syrup  and  heat 
slowly;  boil  gently  for  three  or  four  minutes, 
and  then  allow  to  stand  for  two  hours  or  more. 
Boil  gently  a third  time  for  five  minutes.  A 
smaller  dish  probably  will  be  needed  for  the 
third  and  last  boiling.  On  the  day  following, 
drain  off  the  syrup  and  spread  the  berries 
on  a lightly  buttered  plate  or  a sheet  of  clean, 
waxed  or  lightly  buttered  paper  until  the  sur- 
face of  the  berries  dries.  They  should  candy 
separately,  and  not  into  a sticky  mass. 

To  make  a delicious  ice  cream,  add  one  half 
to  three  quarters  of  a cup  of  chopped  berries 
to  each  quart  of  the  cream  mixture.  They 
also  may  be  combined  with  bits  of  candied 
orange  or  lemon  peel,  or  other  glace  fruits, 
to  make  tutti-frutti  ice  cream.  The  syrup 
left  over  after  the  berries  are  candied  has  a 
pleasant  sweet-acid  flavor  and  fine  color,  and 
is  excellent  in  pudding  sauce  or  even,  when 
diluted  with  water,  for  use  on  pancakes, 
waffles,  etc. 


Tablespoon  Formula  for  a Spray 

'HE  question  of  “How  many  tablespoon- 
-*■  fuls  to  a gallon  of  spray  material,”  asked  by 
a correspondent  from  Kentucky  in  the  August 
issue  of  The  Garden  Magazine,  troubled  me 
greatly  last  year  until  I met  a University  Pro- 
fessor who  supplied  the  following  formula  which 
he  had  worked  out  for  use  in  his  own  garden. 
Thinking  it  may  be  of  service  to  others  of  your 
readers  who  require  only  a small  quantity  of 
spray  at  a time,  I pass  it  on. 

3 tablespoonfuls  bordeaux  mixture 
I “ arsenate  of  lead 

i teaspoonful  Black  Leaf  40 
Water  to  make  one  quart 

The  originator  recommended  it  for  “all  in- 
sects and  diseases.”  I have  used  it  regularly 
on  Phloxes  and  Roses  with  good  results.  Un- 
fortunately, I neglected  to  ask  whether  paste, 
powder,  or  liquid  forms  of  the  ingredients 
should  be  used,  so  I used  what  I had  on  hand, 
which  happened  to  be  bordeau,x  paste, 
powdered  arsenate  of  lead  and  no  Black 
Leaf  40,  which  was  not  available  here  at  that 
time. 

I never  found  that  it  burned  the  foliage;  but 
if  it  should  seem  too  strong  for  some  things,  it 
is  very  easily  diluted.  One  is  not  confronted 
by  any  such  mathematical  difficulties  as  are 
involved  in  the  proportions  of  pounds  to  gal- 
lons. 

Indiana.  Laura  J.  Paxton. 

Is  This  the  Largest  Silver  Bell  Tree? 

'HE  article  on  the  Silver  Bell  tree,  in  the 
August  issue,  was  very  interesting  to  me. 

I have  a Silver  Bell  tree  in  my  garden,  which 
may  prove  to  be  the  largest  specimen  known. 
It  is  about  55  feet  in  height  and  measures 
exactly  5 feet  in  circumference  about  four  feet 
from  the  base. 

It  is  most  beautiful  in  the  spring.  If  any 
of  The  Garden  Magazine  readers  want 
some  seeds,  I will  be  glad  to  supply  them. 

New  Jersey.  L.  C.  Buss. 

A Twenty-four  Foot  Bush! 

T HAVE  read  with  much  interest  the  remarks 
■^■on  page  16  of  the  August  Garden  Maga- 
zine, in  Mr.  Dunbar’s  article  on  “ New  Ameri- 
can Flowering  Tree.”  We  have  a beautiful 
bush  fully  24  feet  high,  circumference  100  feet, 
a Halesia  carolinum  probably,  25  years  old, 
which  flowers  most  beautifully  in  spring.  It 
looks  as  though  a central  trunk  had  been  cut 
off,  and  the  present  branches  twelve  or  four- 
teen in  number,  had  come  out  from  it,  some 
of  them  being  13  inches  around. 

Pennsylvania.  John  B.  Morgan. 

Again — Japanese  Anemones 

T NOTICED  in  the  May  number  of  The 

Garden  Magazine,  Edward  W.  Learning 
asked  for  experiences  in  growing  Japanese 
Anemones.  Three  years  ago  I bought  three 
plants  of  Whirlwind.  The  first  year  they 
were  superb;  but  the  second  year  a black  beetle 
almost  devoured  them  before  I found  a 
remedy.  I used  white  hellebore  in  powder, 
put  on  while  leaves  were  wet.  I give  them 
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no  winter  protection,  except  a covering  of 
leaves,  not  too  lieavy.  In  the  spring,  I give 
them  a liberal  dose  of  wood  ashes.  1 hey 
have  multiplied  wonderfully.  They  get  par- 
tial shade  and  are  watered  only  in  very  drj' 
weather.  At  other  times,  they  take  care  of 
themselves.  I'hey  are  planted  in  ordinary 
garden  soil,  to  which  leafmold  has  been  added. 
I have  now  Queen  Charlotte,  which  promises 
to  be  fine. 

Tennessee.  B.  U.  Tomlinson. 

Dahlias  Grown  Every  Way 

T HAD  splendid  results  last  year  with 
Dahlias  by  following  every  one  of  the 
different  directions  given.  I planted  them  on 
rocky  soil,  in  cinders,  ordinary  garden  soil, 
well  manured  soil,  in  partial  shade  and  full 
sunshine,  in  sand,  and  old  sod,  and  had 
Dahlias  to  burn  everywhere.  1 he  only  par- 
ticular difference  I noted  anywhere  was  that 
the  Dahlias  growing  in  heavily  manured  soil 
spread  so  wide  and  far  that  they  pulled  the 
stakes  out  of  the  ground  and  sprawled,  a solid 
mat  of  flowers  and  leaves,  all  over  the  ground. 

Kansas.  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Roby. 

Making  the  Refrigerator  Help 

T^O  ^’OU  happen  to  be  married  (as  I am), 
-*-^and  live  in  a house  with  your  refrigerator 
not  connected  with  the  sewer. ^ If  so,  you 
will  recall  many  occasions  when,  being  just 
ready  for  bed  your  wife  has  ordered  you  to 
empty  the  drip  pan;  you  will  also  vividly 
recall  that  the  pan  was  always  overflowing, 
and  that  you  usually  filled  your  slippers  with 
icy  water,  and  the  rest  of  it.  Determined  to 
remedy  this  condition,  a few  years  ago  I 
placed  a half-inch  iron  pipe  under  the  floor 
of  my  north  back  porch  upon  which  my 
refrigerator  stands,  so  as  to  carry  the  drip 
outside  the  baseboard  of  the  porch.  I 
happened  to  arrange  it  so  that  the  pipe  dis- 
charged in  a space  about  three  by  eight  feet 
enclosed  on  three  sides  by  the  foundations 
of  the  house,  porch,  and  cellar  way.  Noticing 
that  this  space  was  always  cool  and  moist 
from  the  drip,  I prepared  it  as  a flower-bed 
with  suitable  soil,  and  planted  Ferns  around 
the  foundation  and  various  wild,  moisture 
loving  plants  in  the  middle,  and  it  has  worked 
to  perfection,  changing  the  least  sightly 
to  the  most  attractive  place  on  my  premises. 
Maidenhair  and  other  native  Ferns,  Solo- 
mon’s Seal,  False  Solomon’s  Seal,  Wild  Ginger, 
Columbine  and  Bluebells  all  do  perfectly, 
and  make  a really  beautiful  bed.  While 
this  idea  is  doubtless  very  old,  it  was  new  to 
me,  and  has  been  gratefully  received  by  enough 
of  my  friends  to  lead  me  to  believe  that  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  suggest  it  to  the 
readers  of  The  Garden  Magazine. 

Warsaw,  Mo.  Henry  P.  Lay. 

A Vine  That  Cannot  Be  Drowned 

A V’ERY  interesting  corollary  wasestablished 
in  connection  with  the  flood  that  devast- 
ated the  parks  of  Fargo,  N.  D.,  during  July, 
1916.  All  but  a very  few  groups  of  shrubs,  both, 
native  and  exotic,  were  completely  covered 
with  water  for  a period  of  two  weeks.  To  know 
that  a row  boat  could  be  taken  over  the  shrubs 
during  more  than  a week  of  this  time  gives  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  actual  conditions.  It  re- 
quired another  week  for  the  water  to  recede 
and  leave  the  land  dry  enough  for  spading. 
Even  then,  going  down  to  a depth  of  a spade 
and  a half,  disclosed  standing  water. 

As  might  be  expected  every  shrub  and  every 


perennial  was  killed.  However,  the  native 
River  Grape  (Vitis  vulpina)  went  through  the 
ordeal  unharmed.  All  the  vines  were  leafless 
when  the  water  receded,  though  within  less 
than  a month  they  were  fairly  well  foliated 
again.  There  were  a considerable  number  of 
these  vines  under  water,  some  but  a few  years 
old,  others  of  many  years’  growth.  All  re- 
foliated themselves  with  equal  vigor.  It 
should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the 
River  Grape  is  distinct  from  the  eastern  wild 
or  Fox  Gra^e,  Vitis  labrusca. 

Fargo,  No.  Dak.  C.  L.  Meller. 

A Rotation  of  Coldframes 

TN  THE  Odds  and  Ends  Department  of  the 
September  Garden  Magazine  I was  in- 
terested in  Mr.  A.  E.  Wilkinson’s  article  on 
coldframes.  Some  four  or  five  years  ago  I 
was  staying  at  a place  where  there  was  a four 
sash  coldframe.  In  the  fall  I planted  one  sash 
to  radishes  and  half  of  another  to  lettuce. 
Another  sash  I dug  out  and  put  in  three  or  four 
wheelbarrows  of  horse  manure,  which  warmed 
the  other  sections  enough  to  force  the  plants 
along.  When  the  lettuce  was  ready  to  trans- 
plant I put  it  in  the  sash  that  had  the  manure 
in  it,  planting  radishes  between  the  rows;  then 
dug  out  the  remaining  sash  and  put  in  horse 
manure,  filling  up  vacant  spaces  in  the  other 
sashes  with  lettuce  and  radishes;  and  when 
that  sash  of  manure  had  cooled  down  so  that 
it  needed  more  heat,  one  of  the  first  sashes  was 
ready  to  be  dug  out  and  filled  with  manure  for 
heat.  In  that  way  I kept  heat  sufficient  dur- 
ing the  winter  to  supply  lettuce  and  radishes 
until  spring.  As  we  kept  a horse  there  was  no 
expense  except  for  seed,  planting  lettuce  seed 
twice  during  the  winter  to  have  plants  ready 
to  transplant. 

Taunton,  Mass.  A.  W.  Dean. 

Cyanide  of  Potassium  for  Ants 

/^FTEN  a hill  of  ants  works  havoc  in  a gar- 
'“^den.  The  following  is  an  excellent  way  to 
exterminate  them.  Dissolve  one-half  to  one 
ounce  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  one  gallon  of 
w’ater,  and  spray  the  hill.  Then  dip  bread  in 
the  solution,  leave  it  where  the  ants  can  get  it 
but  cover  with  boards  to  protect  it  from  ani- 
mals. The  ants  will  carry  the  poisoned  bread 
to  their  young  and  queen  in  the  nest,  thus 
destroying  the  whole  nest. 

Florida.  Winnina  E.  Brownson. 

A Working  Costume  for  the  Mistress  of  the 
Garden 

T BOL'GHT  some  plain  green  denim,  the 

color  of  Marsh  Willow  leaves  and  had  a little 
tailor  make,  me  two  pair  of  workmen’s  over- 
alls, with  full  array  of  pockets  and  straps. 
Then  I bought  enough  rose  pink  chambray  for 
a knee  length  smock.  This  I made  myself, 
with  round  neck,  long  sleev'es,  and  a loose  belt 
so  that  the  folds  of  the  smock  should  not  fall 
forward  and  get  in  my  way  when  weeding.  A 
second  smock,  of  the  same  pattern,  was  of  corn 
yellow  chambray.  I wore  a true  old-fashioned 
sunbonnet  to  match  each  smock. 

For  ten  cents  I bought  a good  sized  chip 
basket  and  painted  it  willow  green  to  match 
my  overalls.  I'his  held  my  smaller  tools,  a 
trowel,  scissors,  gloves,  and  a folded  kneeling- 
mat.  This  rug  was  a piece  of  an  old  green  and 
white  rag  rug  and  could  be  washed  as  often  as 
necessary. 

A pair  of  earth  brown  sneakers  completed 
my  costume. 

Connecticut.  Gobelina  Fell  Alsop. 


Mistletoe  a Forest  Pest 

^ I ’HE  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture  reports  that  serious  injury  is  done 
by  Mistletoe  to  coniferous  trees  in  many  re- 
gions. The  Western  Larch,  the  Western 
Yellow  Pine,  the  Lodgepole  and  the  Douglas 
Fir  suffer  most;  each  of  these  is  attacked  by  a 
particular  species  of  Mistletoe  which  gradually 
causes  a great  reduction  in  the  growth  of  the 
tree  by  reducing  the  amount  of  leaf  surface. 
Excessive  infection  of  the  lower  branches  of 
the  tree  may  cause  the  upper  portion  of  the 
crown  to  die,  giving  rise  to  what  is  commonly 
called  staghead  or  spiketop.  Severe  infection 
throughout  the  entire  crown  often  results  in 
the  d eath  of  the  tree.  Young  seedlings  from 
three  to  six  weeks  old  may  be  killed  within  a 
comparatively  short  time  after  they  become  in- 
fected. Furthermore,  trees  weakened  by 
Mistletoe  infection  are  much  more  susceptible 
to  attacks  from  fungi  and  forest  tree  insects. 

Graceful  Outlines  in  Landscape  Gardening 

TF  ONE  is  laying  out  a new  shrubbery,  flower 
bed,  or  grass  plot,  with  edges  to  be  cut  in 
curves,  instead  of  experimenting  with  garden 
line,  pointed  stick,  or  formal  measurements  to 
get  a good  outline,  lay  a garden  hose  loosely 
around  the  general  measured  space.  It  falls 
at  once  into  graceful  curves,  not  to  be  as 
easily  obtained  in  any  other  way.  Cut  or 
draw  around  it  as  it  lies.  This  was  told  me  by 
an  expert  who  has  a professional,  literary,  and 
home  interest  in  gardens,  and  the  suggestion 
has  been  of  such  value  to  me  that  I am  glad  to 
“pass  it  on.” 

Massachusetts.  Florence  Spring. 

How  Many  Others?  Let’s  Hear! 

T MISS  the  enthusiasm  and  spark  of  con- 
tributions  from  bright  amateurs  in  The 
Garden  Magazine.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
July  issue,  the  dead  level  of  professionalism 
grinds  along  so  heavily  and  deadly  dull,  that 
there  is  not  an  item  in  the  whole  number  I care 
to  read.  It  has  seemed  to  me  lately  that 
landscape  gardeners’  platitudes  and  driveling, 
together  with  planting  tables  and  such 
“ clutterment”  ought  to  be  cast  out,  like  the 
tables  of  the  money  changers.  I have  always 
been  fond  of  The  Garden  Magazine  and 
have  a complete  file  of  it. 

Old  Fort,  N.  C.  Lennie  Greenlee. 

A New  House  Plant 

TN  THE  late  summer  of  1913  I received, 
from  a friend  in  Florida,  a box  of  tropical 
fruit  among  which  were  two  A vacado  (alligator) 
pears.  I planted  the  seed  in  a bucket.  The 
seed  constitutes  at  least  half  of  the  pear,  being 
about  seven  or  eight  inches  around.  In  the 
fall,  when  time  for  open  fires  arrived,  I brought 
the  bucket  indoors  and  set  it  in  an  empty  fire- 
place, one  of  two  in  a double  chimney,  the 
other  one  having  fire  in  it  constantly.  The 
seed  sprouted  and  sent  up  several  pinkish, 
fleshy-looking  sjtrouts,  something  like  a sweet 
potato.  Now  it  has  four  stalks,  the  tallest 
being  41  inches.  It  has  remained  in  the  same 
bucket  in  which  it  was  first  planted,  which  is 
a lO-quart  water  bucket  with  holes  in  the  bot- 
tom for  drainage.  1 he  plant  is  very  decora- 
tive, with  leaves  nine  or  ten  inches  long  and 
three  to  five  inches  across,  shaped  much  like  a 
Magnolia  leaf  but  without  the  glossy  appear- 
ance. It  keeps  nicely  in  the  living  room,  even 
better  than  Geraniums,  etc. 

Kentucky.  Mrs.  W.  B.  Smith. 
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Evolution  in  Seeds 


Packet 
10  cents 


30-32  Barclay  St. 

New  York 


as  shown  by  the  advance  in  types  and  what 
Stumpp  & Walter  Company  are  doing  to 
place  the  best  within  the  reach  of  all 


Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Catalogue — 

Everyone  who  wishes  to  grow  better  flowers  and  better  vegetables  should  send  for 
this  catalogue.  Attractively  and  conveniently  arranged  with  many  clear  pictures 
showing  results  you  can  obtain  in  your  garden,  and  text  explaining  how  to  get  these 
results.  Describes  all  the  latest  novelties  and  specialties  in  flowers  and  vegetables, 
as  well  as  standards. 

There  may  be  more  elaborate  books  and  there  may  be  some  putting  forth  stronger  claims. 
But  none  can  help  more  to  realize  ambitions  toward  more  beautiful  flowers  or  luscious 
vegetables  than  our  guide.  Write  for  your  copy  NOW — it  will  be  mailed  about  January 
15th,  or  as  much  sooner  as  ready. 


10c  per  Ounce  or  10  Dollars 
—Which? 

When  you  buy  a suit  of  clothes  or  a ton 
of  coal  you  can  generally  judge  instantly 
whether  or  not  you  get  your  money’s 
worth.  Not  so  in  seeds.  Some  pansy 
seed  is  dear— at  loc  per  ounce,  while  our 
choicest  strains  are  considered  cheap  at 
^10  per  ounce  by  those  of  our  patrons  who 
“know”.  It’s  the  inbred  quality  that 

S.  & W.  Co  s. 

Strain  of  New 
Globe  Tomato 
— large, 
solid,  no 
waste. 


A Seedsman’s  Conscience 

depends  upon  how  well  he  knows  the  gar- 
deners’ troubles.  We  have  been  on  the 
“other  side  of  the  fence,”  so  to  say.  Since 
we  became  seedsmen,  we  have  personally 
met  hundreds  of  gardeners  among  our 
customers  every  year.  Moreover,  our 
fathers  were  seedsmen  before  us.  To  us, 
seeds  are  living  things.  They  stand  for 
beautiful  flower  beds,  bountiful  gardens, 
productive  fields,  the  wealth  of  our  agri- 
cultural people. 

Because  we  consider  seeds,  our  business,  in 
that  light, rew'ards  have  beenin  ampleevidence. 
Ours  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  modern  Ameri- 
can seed  businesses.  Yet,  in  volume  and  char- 
acter of  business  secured  our  records  compare 
favorably  with  the  oldest.  J his  is  one  way  in 


People  to-day  want  better 
things  than  those  which  satis- 
fied past  generations.  They 
want  prettier  flowers,  better  vege- 
tables. While  the  cost  counts,  it 
has  become  a matter  of  secondary 
importance.  Most  people  now 
realize  that  price  is  truly  indicative 
of  the  value — particularly  in  seeds. 
F rom  the  very  beginning,  Stumpp  & 
Walter  Company  has  made  “Qual- 
ity First”  and  “full  value  for  price 
paid”  its  guiding  rules.  Twenty 
short  years  have  seen  the  house 
grow  from  a small  store  to  one  being 
favored  with  nation-wide  attention. 


counts!  Rape  seed  w'orth  loc  per  pound 
and  Cauliflower  seed,  worth  $10  per 
pound  look  alike.  Yet  how  different  the 
value  of  resulting  crops. 

The  ap- 
pearance of 
seeds  may  be 
splendid,  yet 
their  quality 
may  be  poor. 

It  all  hinges 
around  the 
fact  that  the 
real  quality  of 
seeds  does 

not  show'  un- 
til months, 
often  years, 
have  elapsed 

1 f b Old-fashioned  "Heart’s  Ease” — the 

wnen  tne  forerunner  to  the  modern  Pansy, 
plants  grown  shown  above 

from  the  seeds  bear  the  finished  crop. 


From  S.  & W.  Co’s. 
“World’s  Best.” 
Mixture  of  Prize 
Pansies.  Packet 
25  cents. 


which  our  customers  show  their  appreciation  of 
Stumpp  & Walter  Company’s  Service  in  Seeds. 


A Matter  of  Policy 


Ever  since  its  inception  The  Stumpp  & Walter 
Company  has  worked  tow’ard  higher  standards. 
To  learn  about  an  improved  type  of  vegetable 
or  flower  simply  meant  to  us  to  put  forth  every 
effort  to  secure  it  for  our  customers.  The  best 
growers  of  Europe  and  America  were  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  best  is  just  good  enough 
for  our  patrons.  Results : We  are  generally  able 
to  do  better  than  the  most  critical  customers 
expect.  It  matters  not  whether  the  order  calls 
for  a IOC  packet  of  tomato  seeds  or  for  a com- 
plete planting  of  high-class  bulbs  on  private  es- 
tates. Stumpp  & Walter  Company’s  Service 
stands  for  superlative  quality  plus  liberal 
quantity  delivered  in  perfect  shape,  on  time. 


The  old-fashioned  “pin-cushion”  tomato,  flat,  ribbed,  small 
and  with  lots  of  waste.  Note  modern  "Globe”  opposite 


Advertisers  will  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magazine  in  writing — ana  we  will,  too 
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Sunken  Rath  House 


Bench  House 


Keep  Your  Garden 
Busy  all  the  Winter 

A Sunlight  outfit  should  be  added  to  Nature’s 
soil  and  light  and  heat  in  order  to  keep  your 
plants  coming  and  growing  Fall,  \Vinter  and 
Spring. 

Buy  one  or  many  double  glazed  sash  or  a ready- 
made, small  Sunlight  Greenhouse  at  oncf.  Start 
thing.s  at  once.  The  cost  is  small,  the  service 
surprisingly  great  and  sure.  Shipment  immediate. 

Catalogue  sent  free.  If  you  want 
Prof.  Massey’s  Hooklet  on  Hotbed 
and  Greenhouse  Gardening  enclose 
4C  in  stamps. 

SUNLIGHT  DOUBLE 
GLASS  SASH  CO. 

927  E.  Broadway 

Louisville  Kentucky  A Sunlight  Sash  Outfit 


» RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


RHODES  MFG.  < 

527  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


I ^HE  only  pruner 
made  that  cuts  from 
both  sides  of  the  limb 
and  does  not  bruise  the 
bark.  Made  in  all  styles 
and  sizes.  All  shears  de- 
livered free  to  your  door. 
JVrite  for  circular  and  prices 


These 
Superb 
Pansies 


with  their  delicate  colors  and 
velvety  petals  can  be  yours  next 
spring  and  summer  if  you  sow 
the  seed  early.  We  will  send  one 
full-sized  packet  of  mixed  colors 
for  lo  cents  and  will  also  send  our 
new  catalogue  of 

Seeds,  Plants,  Roses 

200  pages  of  text  and  pictures  of  the  best  Flowers,  Vegetables, 
Shrubs,  Fruits  for  home  garden  planting.  We  sell  direct  to  you,  pay 
the  postage,  guarantee  delivery.  For  63  years  the  leading  seeds- 
men and  plantsmen.  Write  to-day  for  the  catalogue — it’s  fre^. 

THE  STORES  & HARRISON  CO. 

Box  340  Painesville,  Ohio 


Strawberries 


Large,  Luscious  Ones 

. The  kind  you  can  grow  from  Al- 
len’s  Plants  will  mean  delicious  Ber- 
ries on  your  table  and  money  in 
your  pocket.  Strawberries  will  suc- 
ceed in  the  garden,  in  the  young 
orchard,  in  the  field — wherever  oth- 
er crops  will  grow.  Our  1917  Book  of 
Berries  tells  how. 

Write  to-day  for  your  copy — FREE. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

88  Market  St.,  Salisburyt  Md. 

ROSES 

Dingee  roses  are  always  grown  on  their  own  roots 
—and  are  absolutely  (he  best  for  the  amateur  planter. 
Send  to-day  for  our 

“New  Guide  lo  Rose  Culture”  lor  1917 

—it's  free.  It  isn't  a catalog — it  s a practical  work  on  rose 
growing.  Profusely  illustrated.  Describes  over  looo  varieties 
of  roses  and  other  flowers,  and  tells  how  to  grow  them.  Safe 
deliverv-  guaranteed.  Established  18:^0.  70  greenhouses. 

THE  DINGEE  & (ONARD  UK,  'Box  37,  West  Groie,  P.t. 


IRISH  ROSES  EVERGREENS 

TREES 

And  Hardy  Perennials  Extra  Sizes  for  Immediate  Effect 

Liberal  Discounts  on  Large  Orders 
Our  Catalog  is  a Cyclopedia  of  Information  to  the  Planter 


S.  G.  Harris  ROSEDALE  NURSERIES 


BOX  A 

TARRYTOWN,  N.  Y. 


ST.ART  with  the  largest  stock 
that  can  be  secured!  It  takes 
over  twenty  years  to  grow  many 
of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  we  offer. 


We  do  the  long  waiting — thus  ena- 
bling you  to  secure  trees  and 
shrubs  that  give  immediate  results. 
Price  List  Now  Ready. 


^TiMDORRA  liuRSERIES 

'Wnv.V\/eimer  Harper  ‘Pt-of>n*tar. 


PKUa.  Pa. 

Box  G 


Southern  Planting  Continues 

p'VERY  part  of  the  garden  which  is  not 
in  use,  or  has  been  seeded  down  to  crimson 
clover,  vetch  or  rye  to  be  turned  under 
as  a green  manure  in  the  spring,  should 
have  lime  put  on  it  at  the  rate  of  one  ton 
to  the  acre,  harrowed  in,  and  left  for  a few 
weeks;  then  apply  a heavy  dressing  of  farm- 
yard manure  and  upon  this  spread  fifty  pounds 
of  acid  phosphate  to  a ton  of  manure,  and 
work  all  into  the  soil  with  the  disk  harrow. 
Leave  in  a rough  state  so  it  will  absorb 
moisture. 

If  the  weather  continues  open  and  the  win- 
ter garden  was  not  planted  in  Octobel,  sow- 
now  seed  of  spinach  and  kale;  plant  out  cab- 
bage plants  on  the  south  side  of  a furrow'  in  a 
trench  with  well  rotted  manure,  but  do  not 
put  in  nitrate  of  soda  until  spring.  Plant 
lettuce  in  the  same  way.  Make  stocky  plants 
and  do  not  hurry  them;  they  w'ill  be  ready  to 
use  in  March  and  April  when  those  in  the 
frames  have  given  out. 

Run  deep  furrows  and  plant  potatoes,  and 
the  smooth  variety  of  garden  peas.  Use 
plenty  of  manure  in  the  furrows  and  cover 
seed  lightl}'.  If  the  winter  is  severe  cover 
with  a little  more  soil.  In  the  spring  use 
nitrate  of  soda  on  the  lettuce;  and  on  potatoes 
commercial  fertilizer  especially  adapted  for 
them. 

Give  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  daily 
inspection.  Open  windows  to  ventilate,  w'ater 
thoroughly  several  times  a week  rather  than 
lightly  every  day,  watch  out  for  aphis  and 
if  they'  appear,  close  the  greenhouse  and  burn 
tobacco  in  a pan  near  the  affected  plants. 
Scale  on  Oleanders  can  be  w'ashed  off  with 
diluted  lemon  oil,  using  a stiff  brush  to  rub 
under  side  of  leaves  and  stems.  Put  tea 
leaves  around  potted  plants,  so  the  soil  won’t 
bake  hard.  M ash  palm  leaves  and  rubber 
plants  with  soapy  w'ater  every  week. 

Create  a sentiment  in  favor  of  potted  ever- 
green trees  for  Christmas  decoration.  Buy- 
potted  trees  with  good  roots  and  plant  them 
in  the  spring  on  the  law-n. 

Plant  out  small  fruit  like  raspberries,  goose- 
berries and  currants;  also  apples,  pears  and 
cherries.  Stone  fruits,  like  peaches,  apricots 
and  plums,  should  be  planted  in  early  spring. 

Trim  out  all  diseased  and  superfluous  limbs 
on  the  orchard  trees.  Pull  aw-ay  the  earth 
from  peaches  and  plums  to  prevent  early- 
blooming.  Look  out  for  peach  borers  at  the 
base  of  the  trees;  if  found  dig  out  with  a sharp 
knife  or  strong  wire  and  paint  the  trunks  with 
coal  tar  to  kill  the  larvae.  Spray  all  orchard 
trees  several  times  during  the  w'inter  if  there  is 
any  indication  of  San  Jose  or  oyster  scale. 
[Read  the  article  on  page  170-2].  Plant  more 
nut  trees.  1 he  Paragon  chestnut  begins  to  bear 
in  three  years  and  the  Stuart  Pecan  is  hardy 
in  this  section  and  bears  in  five  or  eight  years. 
They  are  also  very  ornamental.  The  Japan- 
ese persimmon  is  desirable  because  of  its  ap- 
pearance and  its  delicious  fruit.  The  native 
persimmon  is  much  smaller  but  after  several 
frosts  the  fruit  is  mealy  and  toothsome.  The 
chinquapin  bush  is  low'  grow'ing  and  bears 
small  nuts  which  have  the  flavor  of  chestnuts; 
the  leaves  and  burrs  are  similar. 

Plant  ornamental  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs 
as  long  as  the  weather  is  open  and  until  the 
sap  rises  in  early  spring.  Get  in  as  many 
Crape  Myrtles  as  possible.  They  are  summer 
blooming  shrubs  of  unusual  beauty,  have  no 
enemies  and  are  little  trouble  after  once 
planted. 

Virginia.  J.  M.  Patterson. 


The  Readers*  Service  will  gladly  furnish  information  about  Retail  Shops 
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I Business  Wisdom 
I Demands  Holsteins 

] For  your  country  estate  it  is  business  folly  to 
provide  expensive  buildings,  land  and  labor  for 
unprofitable  cows.  Registered  purebred  Holstein- 
? ! Friesian  cows  show  a generous  profit  in  the  wise  use  of 
I'l  time,  money  and  labor,  and  a good  individual  will,  in 
[J  addition  to  producing  a valuable  calf  each  year,  show 
;i  a net  annual  profit  of  from  S6o  to  $ioo.  Further- 
I,  more,  her  size  and  superior  quality  of  flesh  count, 
t()  when  her  milkLng  days  are  over  and  she  is  beefed. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
U F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Secretary 

W 263  American  Building,  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 

L 


ABSORBINE 

*‘^TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles,  Lym- 
phangitis, Poll  Evil,  Fistula,  Boils, 
Swellings;  Stops  Lameness  and  allays 
pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts,  Bruises, 
Boot  Chafes.  It  is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  nor  blister  or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  Pleasant  to  use.  $2.00  a bottle,  delivered.  De- 
scribe your  case  for  special  instructions  and  Book  5M  Free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  152  Temple  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


LVMI  MASS 

■tfc  u tA  **r 

Underground  Garbage  Receiver 

Keeps  your  garbage  out  of  sight  in  the  ground,  away 
from  stray  dogs,  cats,  and  typhoid  fly.  Also  saves 
pounding  of  frozen  garbage. 

Sold  direct.  Send  for  circular 

Look  for  our  Trade  Marks 
C.  H.  Stephenson,  Mfr.  40  Farrar  St.,  Lynn.  Mass. 


3 Iho  Traoo  Kill  San  Jose  Scale.  Aphis.  White 

"“i  wdiC  NIC  M6Co  Fly,  etc., by  spraying  your  trees  with 

ICOOD’SfS^S^nSH  OIL 

SOAP  N93 

Sure  death  to  tree  pests.  Contains  nothing  injurious  to 
trees — fertilizes  the  soli.  Used  and  endorsed  by  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

CpCC  Our  valuable  book  on  Tree  and 
r IXCiC*  Plant  Diseases.  Write  today. 

JAMES  GOOD,  Oriyinal  Maker,  931  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia 


New  Tools  for  Bulbs:, 


SPECIAL  BULB  PLANTERS 
niPROVED  BUlFdTbBER 

CLOCHE  bulb;  tr6\^  

NTW  STYLE  HOE 

JV rite  for  particulars 

THE  CLOCHE  CO. 

131  Hudson  St,  NEW  YORK 


PURINA 

[CHICKEN! 

IchowderI 

["*  CHECKERBOARP  | 

OACS 

Why  hens 
never  lay  half  an  eg^! 

The  usual  method  of  feeding  mostly  grain,  makes  yolks  but  not  enough  whites  to  complele  the  eggs.  As  the 
hen  cannot  lay  these  /io//-made  eggs,  she  absorbs  them  back  into  her  system.  Missouri  Experiment  Station 
tests  showed  that  100  lbs.  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley  and  kafhr  corn  make  (above  bodily  maintenance)  an 
average  of  224  yolks  but  only  / 54  whites.  Based  on  data  from  the  same  experiments,  Purina  formulas  produce, 
(above  bodily  maintenance)  as  follows: 

Purina  Scratch  Feed  247.49  yolks  142.11  whites 
Purina  Chicken  Chowder  182.05  “ 282.55  “ 

Combined  Ration  429.54  yolks  424.66  whites 

Note  the  perfect  balance  of  yolks  and  whites  and  the  large  number  of  each.  This  combination  of  Purina  Feeds  makes  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  complete  eggs,  eggs  a hen  will  lay.  That’s  why  we  can  absolutely  guarantee 

more  eggs  or  money  back 

on  Purina  Chicken  Chowder  if  fed  with  Purina  Scratch  Feed  as  directed.  You  take  no  risk.  Write 
for  furtiier  information  and  for  our 

FREE  Contents:  Baby  chicks,  Cures  of  Diseases,  Breedingand  Feeding  Charts,  Best  Recipes  for 
Poultry  Book  Cooking  Elggs,  Poultry, etc.  PlansforPoultryHouses.TrapNestsandFixtures.  DailyElgg 
64  Pages  Records  (Spaces  for  Keeping),  Timely  Poultry  Pointers,  etc.  Write  for  free  copy  today. 

Ralston  Purina  Co.  829  Gratiot  St.^  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ST.ATEMEXT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  M.AX.-VGEMEXT, 
Etc.,  OF  THE  G-ARDEX  MAG.AZIN’E,  published  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  of  Con'^ress  of  .August  24,  iot2:  Publishers.  Doubleday, 
Page  & Co.,  Garden  City.  N.  V.;  Editor  and  Managing  Editor, 
Leonard  Barron,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.;  Owners,  Doubleday,  Page 
& Co.,  Garden  City,  X.  Y. 

Stockholders  holding  / per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  slock  on 

0 tober  I,  iqj6:  ¥.  K.  Douhled&y,  Garden  City.  X.  Y.;  \V.  H. 
Page.  London.  England;  H.  S.  Houston,  Garden  City,  X.  Y.;  S.  .\. 
Everitt,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.;  A.  W.  Page.  Garden  City,  X.  V.; 
Russell  Doubledav,  Garden  City,  X.  Y.;  W.  F.  Etherington,  Xew 
York  City;  R.  M.  Fair,  Chicago,  111.;  W.  W.  Fuller,  Briarcliff 
Manor,  N.  Y.;  O.  L.  Johnson,  Xonvich,  Conn.;  F.  Coit  Johnson, 
New  York  City;  H.  W.  Lanier,  Eliot,  Me. 

Km/wn  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  holding 

1 per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages  or  other  securi- 
ties:  None. 

(Signed)  DOUBLEDAV.  PAGE  & COMPANY 
By  S.  A.  Everitt,  Treasurer 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  ist  day  of  October,  1016. 

(Signed)  Albert  H.Jennings,  Xotar>'  Public 
Nassau  County,  N.  Y. 
Commission  Expires  March  30,  1918 


Protect  Y our  Gardens ! 

Keep  the  insect  and  weed  seed  eating  song- 
sters about  your  grounds  by  giving  them 
throughout  the  cold  months 

Tilley’s  Wild  Bird  Feed 

Special  circular  and  price  list  on  applica- 
tion. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Inc. 

Naturalist 

Darien  Box  G.  Conn. 


Brooder  /or  jo  to  too  chicks 


No.  j Poultry  House /or  60  Hens— 2 units 


Setting  Coop 


HODGSON  PORTABLE  HOUSES 

The  various  models  of  these  houses  are  arranged  after  the  most  scientific  methods  of  raising  poultry.  Years  of  experience  have 
proved  this.  The  brooder  can  be  operated  outdoors  in  zero  weather.  The  poultry  house  is  made  in  sections  that  can  be  quickly  bolted 
together  by  anyone.  The  setting  coop  keeps  a hen  by  herself  while  setting.  All  neatly  painted.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

p p P*0]\4PANY  Room  311,  116  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

i:-.  r,  l 6 East  39th  street.  New  York  aty 


Advertisers  will  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magazine  in  writing — and  we  will,  too 
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“Lillian  Moore” 

The  ' 

Thousand  Dollar 
Trophy  Rose 

The  Rose  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition 

TO  BE  DISSEMINATED 
IN  JUNE,  1917 

“Lillian  Moore”  is  a garden 
gem  with  flowers  of  exquisite 
form  and  delightful  fra- 
grance. It  is  deep, pure  Indian 
yellow  in  color,  with  slightly 
deeper  centre.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  very  full,  of 
perfect  Camellia  shape,  car- 
ried on  stiff,  erect  stems,  with 
handsome,  deep  olive-green 
foliage.  The  buds  are  very 
long  and  pointed,  opening 
freely  in  all  weathers  and  last- 
ing a long  time  in  good  con- 
dition. The  habit  of  the  plant 
is  all  that  can  be  desired,  free, 
vigorous  and  branching,  mak- 
ing a strong  bush,  about 
feet  in  height.  It  is  thorough- 
ly perpetual  in  habit,  from 
early  spring  until  late  fall 
])roduces  in  abundance  a 
wealth  of  blooms  of  glowing 
color  and  perfect  shape.  A 
superb  rose  for  every  purpose. 
Orders  accepted  now  to  be 
filled  in  strict  rotation  from 
June  1st,  1917.  Strong 
plants  in  pots. 

$2.50  per  plant 
$25.00  per  dozen 

Charles  H.  Totty 

Madison  New  Jersey 

SOLE  AGENT  AND  DISTRIBUTOR 
FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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^ COMING  EVENTS  ^ 

i V9LUB  ^SOCIETY  NEWco  i 

Meetings,  etc.  in  December 

{Following  dates  are  meetings  unless  otherwise  specified) 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Hort.  Soc. 

National  Conference,  Marketing  & Farm  Credits. 
Chicago,  111. 

Mississippi  State  Fair,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  Gardeners’  & Foremen’s  Asso. 
Marshfield,  Mass.,  Garden  Club. 

Westchester  & Fairfield  Hort.  Soc. 

Conn.  Hort.  Soc.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Dobbs  F'erry,  N.  Y.,  Hort.  Soc. 

Mass.  Hort.  Soc.,  B^ton,  Mass.;  exhibition. 
Mississippi  Centennial  Exposition,  Gulfport,  Miss. 
Garden  Club,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Florists’  Club. 

New  York  Florists’  Clubs,  New  York  City. 
Germantown,  Pa.,  Hort.  ^c.;  exhibition. 

Park  Garden  Club,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  Garden  Club. 

Nassau  Co.  Hort.  Soc.,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 

Lenox,  Mass.  Hort.  Soc. 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis.  Gardeners’  & Foremen’s  Asso., 
R.  I.  Hort.  Soc.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  Hort.  Soc. 

Marshfield,  Mass.,  Garden  Club.  ' 

Conn.  Hort.  Soc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mass.  Hort.  Soc.,  Boston,  Mass.:  exhibition. 

Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y„  Hort.  Soc. 


MAGIC  FLOWERS 
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The  Garden  Club  of  Richmond,  Mass. 

TN  the  August,  1916,  issue  were  several 
-*•  interesting  notes  of  doings  and  accomplish- 
ments of  various  amateur  garden  clubs. 
During  the  winter  of  1915  I determined  to  do 
what  I could  toward  stimulating  a greater 
interest  in  gardens  in  our  primitive  little  town 
high  up  in  the  Berkshire  Hills.  I invited  a 
handful  of  friends  to  join  with  me  if  they  so 
desired  and  considered  my  scheme  a good  one. 
The  result  was  we  met  May  16  last  and  have 
been  meeting  every  fortnight  since  during 
the  summer.  We  took  an  interest  in  the  wild 
as  well  as  in  the  cultivated  flowers,  and  at  each 
meeting  the  names  of  flowers  found  between 
meetings  were  brought  and  a list  made  which 
now  contains  more  than  100  flowers  indigenous 
to  this  part  of  the  Berkshire  Hills.  Pictures  and 
bulletins  were  passed  around  pertaining  to  the 
dread  new  blight,  the  White  Pine  blister. 
Topics  of  general  interest  concerning  gardens 
were  brought  forward;  atone  meeting  a paper 
on  the  Peony;  at  other  meetings  the  Sweet 
Pea  and  the  Dahlia  were  discussed.  At 
the  Sweet  Pea  meeting  eight  different  va- 
rieties were  brought  by  one  member;  these 
were  bunched  and  distributed  among  those 
present.  We  have  no  officers.  The  meet- 
ings are  held  in  turn  at  the  homes  of  those 
interested.  Rebecca  W.  Gibbs. 

Two  New  Roses 

'TpHE  following  new  Roses  have  been 
A registered  by  the  American  Rose  Society: 

Pink  Ophelia,  a beautiful  shade  of  rose  pink. 
A sport  from  Ophelia,  but  a stronger  and  more 
vigorous  grower  than  the  parent.  Originated 
with  Mr.  F.  Breitmeyer,  of  Mount  Clemens, 
Mich.,  two  years  ago. 

California,  a Rose  burnt  orange  in  color 
shaded  with  golden  yellow  at  the  base  of  the 
petals.  The  bud  is  long  and  pointed;  the 
flowers  full  and  fairly  fragrant.  1 he  plant  is 
a strong,  vigorous  grower  in  this  climate  and 
practically  proof  against  mildew.  This  rose 
is  a product  of  Messrs.  Howard  & Smith  of 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Officers  of  the  Greenwich  Garden  Club 

A 1 A recent  meeting  of  the  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  Garden  Club,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  1916-17:  President,  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Dominick;  \'ice  President,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Pouch; 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Norman  McCutcheon;  treas- 
urer, Miss  Ethelyn  McKinney. 


UNIQUE  novel  decoration 
for  your  CHRISTMAS  Table. 

source  of  keenest  interest  to 
sick  friends,  invalids  and  shut- 
ins  who  watch  with  daily  de- 
light the,mysterious  blossoming. 

The  Byzantine 
Wonder  Lily 

This  bulb  needs  NO  water,  NO  soil, 
NO  care,  only  SUNSHINE  and 
warmth  to  unfold  its  delicate  rosy 
flowers,  in  10  to  15  days,  continuin.s;  in 
bloom  3 to  4 weeks. 


1:! 

$1.75 

$2.75 


Large  bulbs  • • . 

. 20 

50 

Monster  bulbs  • . 

. 30 

80 

Jumbo  (scarce) 

. . 40 

$1.10 

Price  Includes  Delivery 

MAGIC  LILIES  OF  VALLEY 


SO  pure,  SO  fragrant,  SO  entrancing. 
Whoever  knows  it,  loves  it.  Planted  in 
our  specially  prepared  Mossfibre,  this 
beautiful  flower  will  grow  and  bloom  in- 
side 18  to  20  days.  We  furnish  with 
every  order  sufficient  Mossfibre,  to  grow 
the  pips;  also  FULL  directions  "How 


to  grow  successfully." 

6 pips  • • . 

. . $ .45 

12  pips  • . . 

. . .75 

20  pips  . . • 

. . 1.15 

50  pips  . • • 

. . 2.75 

100  pips  . . . 

. . 5.00 

Price  Includes  Delivery 

Send  for  our  Bulbbook  forHouseBulbs, 
It  will  interest  you 


H.  H.  BERGER  &.  CO.  (Established  1877) 

70  Warren  Street  New  York 

Fruit-Bearing  Pear  Trees 

Four  years  old.  Save  the  waiting  for  a young  tree  to  bear. 
Fraser’s  Bartlett,  Clapp,  Kieffer  or  Anjou  Pear  trees  planted 
now,  or  early  next  spring,  will  bear  in  1918.  They  have 
borne  in  the  nursery  and  are  absolutely  true  to  name. 

Send  for  Fraser’s  Tree  Book,  and  my  list  of  bearing  fruit 
trees  for  the  family  garden. 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY,  Inc. 

173  Main  Street  Geneseo,  New  York 


Plant  Nut  Trees 

Reed’s  Grafted  Hardy  Northern 
Pecans  and  English  Walnuts  grafted 
on  Black  Walnut  are  reliable,  Beauti- 
ful Shade  Trees,  P olific  Bearers. 

24  page  illustrated  Special  Nut  Catalogue  on 
request.  Latest  information.  Pioneers  in  Nut 
Growing. 

VINCENNES  NURSERIES 

{Established  1891) 

Endorsed  by  leading  Experiment  Vincennes 

Stations  and  Dept.  Agricoltare  Indiana 


The  Readers’  Service  gives  information 
about  Poultry,  Kennel,  and  Live  Stock. 


GI  L L E TT  ’ S 

Hardy  Ferns  and  Flowers 
For  Dark,  Shady  Places 

Plan  NOW  to  get  ready  to 
uv^  plant  your  native  ferns, 
plants  and  bulbs  early  in 
the  spring.  Early  plant- 
ing brings  best 
results. 

Send  for  descrip- 
tive catalogue  of  over 
8o  pages.  It’s  FREE. 

EDVV^ARD  GILLETT 
3 Main  Street,  Southwick,  Mass. 


The  Readers’  Service  will  give  you  suggestions  for  the  care  and  purchase  oj  cats  and  dogs  and  other  pels 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DIRECTORY 


In  this  department  are  published  announcements  of  firms  offering^  goods  or  service  of  definite  interest  to  garden  enthusiasts.  This  department  is  also  open  to  any  of  our  subscribers  who  may  wish  to  buy,  sell  or  exchange 
goods  through  the  use  of  announcements  herein.  The  rate  is  five  cents  a word  (average  eight  words  to  the  line),  payable  in  advance.  The  name  and  address  is  counted  as  part  of  the  advertisement;  initials  or  figures  count 
the  same  as  words.  Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  loth  of  the  month  preceding  date  of  issue  to  appear  in  the  edition  dated  the  following  month — Thus  copy  for  the  classified  department  of  the  January  edition  must 
be  in  our  office  Dec.  xoth.  No  display  type  allowed  other  than  capitals  on  first  line.  Smallest  advertisement  accepted,  Ji.oo.  Address  Classified  Advertising  Department,  The  Carden  A/agazine,  Garden  City,  New  York 


GARDEN  LECTURES 


SEEDS  AND  BULBS 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  GARDEN  ENTHUSIAST 


MR.  ROBERT  PYLE — the  well-known  Garden  Lecturer  and 
Rosarian  invites  correspondence  from  garden  lovers  and  societies. 
Subject  — “The  American  Rose  Garden”  illustrated  with  finely 
colored  lantern  slides.  Address:  West  Grove,  Pa. 


INSECTICIDES  AND  FUNGICIDES 


HAMMOND’S  SLUG-SHOT— thoroughly  reliable  in  killing  Cur- 
rant Worms,  Potato  Bugs,  Cabbage  Worms,  etc.  Sold  by  Seeds 
Dealers.  Circular  free.  Benjamin  Hammond,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 


HARDY  PERENNIALS,  strong  plants,  $i.oo  per  dozen.  Golden 
Glow.  Coreopsis,  Hollyhock,  Gaillardia,  Columbines,  Larkspur, 
German  Iris,  Shasta  Daisy,  Garden  Pinks,  Mallows,  Chrysanthemum, 
Boltonia,  Oriental  Poppy,  Foxglove,  Hardy  Sunflower.  Suburban 
Seed  Co.,  La  Grange,  111. 


SHRUBS — Single  plants  15c  each  postpaid.  Ten  plants  $1.25  post- 
paid. Barberry,  Bridal  Wreath,  Snowball,  Weigelia,  Golden  Bell, 
Privet,  Syringa,  Hydrangia.  Small  (none  less  than  one  year  old) 
but  perfectly  healthy  and  vigorous.  You  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
fast  the  little  beggars  will  grow.  Suburban  Seed  Co.,  La  Grange,  Dl. 


HELP  WANTED 


DARWIN  TULIPS— Prepaid 


Per  Doz. 

TOO 

1000 

. . .40c 

$2.00 

$18.00 

2.00 

18.00 

2.00 

18.00 

. . .30c 

1-50 

14.00 

• • -35C 

I-7S 

15-03 

2.00 

17.00 

Suburban  Seed  Co.,  La  Grange,  HI. 


THE  NEW  “MILLIONAIRE”  DAHLIA  should  be  in  every  gar- 
den. It’s  a wonder.  Bulbs  Sio  each.  Awarded  Gold  Medal  Rhode 
Island  Horticultural  Society,  1916.  Get  my  new  catalogue.  Geo. 
L.  Stillman,  Originator,  Box  C7  Westerly,  R.  I. 


25%  ON  YOUR  MONEY — Send  us  $i  now  and  secure  a seed  cer- 
tificate for  $1.25  accepted  for  this  amount  in  payment  of  anything 
listed  in  our  1917  catalogue  which  will  be  issued  Jan.  i.  Our  prices 
are  20%  less  than  others  which  really  means  a saving  of  45%.  All 
our  seeds  are  fairly  “Bursting  with  enerp^.”  These  certificates 
make  fine  Christmas  presents.  Suburban  Seed  Co.,  La  Grange,  111. 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS— ORDER  NOW,  100  CHOICE  BULBS, 
containing  the  cream  of  the  named  varieties,  $1.75.  Get  our  fall 
List.  E.  J.  Sheap  & Son,  Jackson,  Mich. 


“HOME  VEGETABLE  GARDEN”  BY  ADOLPH  KRUHM— 
Written  especially  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  home  gardener.  S 
dependable  guide  to  best  varieties  for  different  purposes.  Written 
so  everybody  can  understand  it.  Beautifully  printed,  with  24  full- 
page  illustrations.  Author’s  autographed  copies,  $1.00  postpaid. 
Send  to-day.  Adolph  Kruhm,  Queens,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  PAPER — 44-124  page  periodical,  up  to  date,  tells  all 
you  want  to  know  about  care  and  management  of  poultry,  for  pleas- 
ure or  profit;  four  months  for  10  cents.  Poultry  Advocate, 
Dept.  217,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


“HOW  TO  GROW  ROSES” — Libra^  Edition;  121  pages — 16  in 
natural  colors.  Not  a catalogue.  Price  $i,  refunded  on  $5  order 
for  plants.  The  Conard  & Jones  Co.,  Box  24,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SALAD  SECRETS.  100  recipes.  Brief  but  complete.  15c  by 
mail.  100  Meatless  recipes  15c.  50  Sandwich  recipes  15c.  All 

three  30c.  B.  H.  Briggs,  456  Fourth  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


T50  ENVELOPES.  150  letter-heads  size  6 x inches,  printed  and 
mailed  for  $1.00.  Samples  free.  Sun  Co.,  East  Worcester,  New  York. 


MODERN  GLADIOLUS  BULBS.  Finest  named  sorts  and  mix- 
tures. Low  prices  for  Fall  shipments  in  large  lots.  Geo.  S.  Wood- 
ruff, Independence,  Iowa. 


FLORIST  POTS,  Hanging  Baskets,  Lawn  Vases,  Porch  Pots  and 
Moss  Aztec  ware.  Try  our  line.  Ask  for  catalogue.  The  Peters 
& Reed  Pottery  Co.,  South  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


PARK  SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED — Large  public  park  in 
New  Orleans  wants  park  superintendent  of  executive  ability  and 
experienced  in  handling  labor.  Good  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Write  giving  full  particulars.  J.  A.  Hayes,  Sec.,  P.  O.  Drawer  840, 
New  Orleans,  La. 


G(X)D  PAYING  POSITIONS  open  to  live  salesmen  of  Trees  and 
Plants  at  Planter’s  price.  Fully  guaranteed.  Fairview  Nurseries. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NURSERY  AGENTS  WANTED— Home  territory.  Highest  com- 
missions payable  weekly.  No  investment.  We  deliver  and  collect. 
Perry  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Established  21  years. 


HOLLY'HOCKS — Strong  seedlings.  Will  bloom  next  season,  mixed 
colors,  50c  dozen,  postpaid,  $2.00  per  100  by  express  prepaid.  Sub- 
burban  Seed  Co.,  La  (grange,  III. 


HAVE  MANY  CYCLAMEN  PLANTS  IN  BUD.  mixed  colors 
only.  High  grade  stock  in  every  way,  thirty  and  fifty  cents  each. 
Fancy  mixed  Gladiolus  bulbs  $1.25  a hundred.  Florist  pansy  seed 
40c  per  thousand.  Ward,  Plant  Specialist,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 


THE  POCKET  NATURE  LIBRARY  a series  of  four  pocket 
Nature  books,  leather  bound— the  birds,  the  flowers  and  trees  illus- 
trated in  beautiful  colors.  Mail  postal  for  circular.  Doubleday, 
Page  & Company,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


JAPANESE  TEA  GARDEN  AND  ROCKERY  made  most  unique 
an<J  artistic  in  short  time,  in  any  part  of  U.  S.  or  Canada.  T.  R. 
Otsuka,  300  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  A GOOD  LIVING  in  your  back  yard  raising 
Belgian  hares.  Particulars  and  price  list  of  all  breeds,  10  cents.  W. 
G.  Thorson,  Aurora,  Colo. 


THE  FARMER’S  CYCLOPEDIA  is  a farmer’s  most  valuable 
asset  in  seven  superb  volumes — text  made  from  the  records  of  the 
Agricultural  Department.  A circular  descriptive  of  the  complete 
work  mailed  on  reqest.  Doubleday,  Page  & Company,  Garden 
City.  N.  V. 


For  the  Garden -Lover’s  Christmas 


The  Library  of  the  Open  Road  crayon 

Four  books  that  will  be  a perpetual  fountain  of  refreshment  for  those  who  believe  it  is 
well  to  be  contented  with  one's  lot;  to  be  rich  in  friends;  and  to  step  with  a light  foot  on 
the  friendly  road  of  life. 

Adventures  in  Contentment;  Adventures  in  Friendship;  The  Friendly  Road; 
Hempfield  (David  Grayson’s  first  novel).  Each  book  is  charmingly  illustrated  by 
Thomas  Fogarty,  whose  drawings  have  long  since  become  an  essential  part  of  every 
Grayson  story.'  Cloth,  net,  $1.50.  Leather,  net,  $1.65.  Four  volumes  in  leather. 
Boxed,  net,  fe.60. 


My  Garden 

By  LOUISE  BEEBE  WILDER 
■The  Editor  of  the  Garden  Magazine 
pronounces  this  book,  “The  most  in- 
spirational and  yet  practical  garden 
book  that  has  appeared  in  years.'* 
Just  a transcription  of  delightfully  in- 
formal conversations  with  a true  garden 
lover.  The  things  that  do  well  and 
why  and  where,  the  plants  that  give  the 
needed  color  at  awkward  seasons  and 
what  should  follow  and  precede  them. 
A veritable  treasure-store  of  garden  lore. 
Illustrated,  net,  $1.50. 


Book  of  Garden  Plans 

By  STEPHEN  F.  HAMBLIN, o/ Mr  SrAoo/ 
of  Landscape  Architecture,  Harvard  University. 
The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  aid  those 
who  are  planning  gardens  and  country 
places  to  visualize  problems  similar  to 
their  own  and  to  see  how  a landscape 
architect  would  solve  them.  The  plans 
range  from  boulder  walls,  arbors',  poppy 
beds,  and  special  borders  to  the  different 
kinds  of  formal  and  informal  gardens. 
Photographs  illustrate  the  basic  idea 
of  each  plan.  20  blue  print  plans.  32 
pages  of  illustrations.  Net,  $2.00. 


How  to  Make  Friends  With  Birds 

Uniform  With  the  ** Pocket  Nature  Guides."  By  NIEL  MORROW  LADD 

President  oj  the  Greemvich  Bird  Protective  Society;  Member  of  the  Linnean  Society 
What  to  do  to  make  one's  home  grounds  attractive  to  bird  life.  From  nesting  boxes 
to  winter  feeding.  The  author  answers  the  innumerable  questions  which  arose  in  his 
own  mind,  when  he  commenced  to  play  host  and  landlord  to  the  birds.  He  pre- 
sents in  condensed  form  such  information  as  will  assist  bird  lovers  to  conserve  and 
increase  the  remnant  of  our  bird  life  and.  at  the  same  time,  to  increase  their  enjoy- 
ment of  a fascinating  pastime.  Over  200  illustrations.  Flexible  linen.  Net.  $1.00. 
Leather,  net  $1.25. 

Other  Appropriate  Gift  Volumes 

Gene  Stratton-Porter’s  four  nature  books;  “Moths  of  the  Limberlost,”  net,  $3.00; 
"Music  of  the  Wild,"  net,  $3.(X);  “The  Song  of  the  Cardinal,"  cloth,  net,  $1.35.  Leather, 
net,  $2.00.  Walter  Prichard  Eaton’s  romances  of  New  England : “The  Bird  House  Man,' 
net,  $1.35.  “The  Idyl  of  Twin  Fires,”  cloth,  net,  $1,50.  Leather,  net,  $1.65.  Bird 
Guide, FlowerGuide, Butterfly  Guide,  TreeGuide;  pocket  size,  each,net,  $1.00.  Leather, 
net,  $1.25.  “The  Farm  Mortgage  Handbook,"  by  Kingman  Nott  Robins,  net,$1.25. 

Garden  City  DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  & COMPANY  New  York 


OKe 

New  Countrj)  Life 

Wifh  an  Eight  Page  Color  Feature 

Beginning  in  February,  Countiy)  Life 
in  America  vJill  add  sixteen  pages  of  text, 
and  eacK  number  yJill  be  a manual  on  tbe  sub- 
ject treated.  Tbe  editorial  polic^  'will  broaden 
to  meet  tbe  changing  conditions  of  life  in  tbe 
country.  At  tbe  same  time  tbe  subscription  price 
vJill  be  raised  to  $5.00  a year — 50  cents  a copy. 


A Trial  Subscription  of  four 
months  for  $1.00,  \Jill  introduce 
this  ne’p?  magazine. 

DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  & CO. 

Garden  Ci^  New  Vork 


DOUBLEDAT,  PAGE  & CO. 

Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

I enclose  $i.oo  for  four  months  of 
Country  Life  in  America. 

NIame  - 

Address  - - 


IBTP! 


Advertisers  will  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magazine  in  writing  — and  we  will,  too. 
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Mr.  James  Collier  Marshall,  Director  of  the  Decorating  Service  of  The  Garden  Magazine’s  Advertising  Dept.,  will  solve  your  problems  of  home  i 

decoration — color  schemes,  hangings,  floor  coverings,  art  objects  and  interior  arrangements,  making  purchases  at  the  most  favorable  prices.  i 

This  service  is  free  to  our  readers.  Address  inquiries  to  “Inside  the  Garden  Home,’’  The  Garden  Magazine,  1 1 West  32nd  Street,  New  York.  j 


Dear  Readers: 

Following  the  precedent  of 
last  Christmas  I am  again 
offering  my  services  for  Christ- 
mas shopping  to  the  Read- 
ers of  The  Garden  Maga- 
zine. The  response  to  my 
offer  last  year  was  so  grati- 
fying that  we  felt  more  than 
repaid  for  the  effort  spent  in 
that  direction. 

And  we  hope  that  every 
reader  who  needs  assistance 
in  any  regard  will  call  on  us 
this  year  to 
help.  Our  of- 
fer is  sincere 
and  the  service 
is  free  to  all. 

In  buying 
through  us  the 
This  g.ay  colored  pot-  reader  pays  ex- 
tery  hawk  nower  holder,  ■ the'came 

4J  inches  x 81  inches  actly  the  sarne 

costs,  but  $,75  price  he  or  she 

would  pay  in 
the  shop — there  being  no  commission 
charged. 

In  writing  please  be  careful  to  write 
your  name  and  address  clearly,  giving 
full  instructions  as  to  whether  you  desire 
the  articles  to  be  shipped  to  you  by  ex- 
press, charges  collect,  or  by  parcel  post. 

If  by  post,  please  enclose  sufficient  money 
for  postage  and  it  would  be  well  to  include 
5 cents  extra  for  insurance. 

Orders  should  be  accompanied  by 
money  to  cover  same  in  the  form  of  U.  S. 

Post  Office  Order,  made  payable  to 
Doubleday,  Page  & Company,  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  but 
address  your  letter  to  J.  C.  Marshall,  ii  West  32nd 
Street,  New  York,  in  order  to  save  time. 

The  articles  illustrated  in  this  column  have  been 
chosen  with  an  eye  to  their  usefulness  as  well  as  their 
looks,  keeping  in  mind  the  matter  of  cost — all  of  them 
being  quite  inexpensive  and  of  a color  to  tone  into  any 
scheme  or  location. 

There  are,  however,  a quantity  of  good  looking  new 


Knockers  of  this  kind  give  a distinguishing  touch  to  the  bed- 
room door.  In  bright  natural  colors  they  are  very  attractive 
and  cost  $1.25 


Every  home  lover  will  appreciate  this  set  of  wicker  whose  simple  lines  proclaim  its 
any  color  enamel  the  pieces  cost  as  follows;  Table  $15.00;  Settee  $20.00;  Chairs 


things  not  shown,  but  de- 

scribed below  that  may  interest 
the  readers  and,  the  correct 

prices  of  which  are  given, 

which  may  also  be  bought 

through  this  department. 

.And  a word  more  in  regard 
to  the  general  work  of  this  de- 
partment. We  have  been  able 
to  establish  a happy  intimacy 
with  our  readers  that  we  feel 
has  been  helpful  to  both,  but 
we  hope  in  the  year  to  come 
the  scope  for  usefulness  of 
Inside  The  Gar- 
den Home  will 
be  doubled  and 
to  this  end  we 
again  offer  our 
services  regard- 
ing any  particu- 
lar of  house 
furnishing  and 
decoration.  Write 
as  often  and  with 
as  much  detail  as 
you  please.  We 
will  do  our  best 


This  dainty  fern  dish 
of  Seji  Ware  with  silk 
cords,  tassels  and  beads 
cost  $1 

to  serve  you. 

Please  send  your  Christmas  orders  early 
so  there  may  be  no  delay. 

Good  Wishes  and  Merry  Christmas, 
James  Collier  Marshall. 

Among  the  many  charming  articles  to 
comfort  In  found  that  will  form  appropriate  gifts 
$12.50  each  there  are  some  good  looking  pieces  of 
furniture.  Of  these  a black  lacquered 
tip  table  of  good  design  and  lines — 22  inches  wide  top 
and  sensible  splay  feet.  Price  $11.50. 

There  is  also  a triple  shelved  curate  for  tea  time 
uses  of  mahogany  with  broad  bands  of  satin  wood 
inlaid  around  the  rims  and  down  the  legs.  This  costs 
but  $10.50. 

A spiral  post  smoking  stand  of  mahogany,  fitted  with 
glass  tray,  match  and  cigar  holders.  Ihis  has  a wide 
stable  base.  It  sells  at  $5.00. 


cluster  of  sweetmeat  and  conserve  dishes  like  this  group  is 
>rth  while.  Of  painted  porcelain  in  a lacquered  box  they  cost 
SR  .50 


There  are  many  uses  for  a brown  wooden  tray  like  this  one, 
8 inches  by  12  inches,  that  sells  at  $1.50.  There  are  also  sev- 
eral other  patterns 


Who  would  not  keep  his  kerchief  in  order  if  the  holder  were  one  of 
these  dainty  Italian  linen  ones  that  sell  at  $2.  and  $2.50 
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Do  You 
Like 
Birds? 


Of  course,  you  do!  And  you 
will  like  ours — so  cunningly 
shaped  in  life  size,  of  wood  and 
metal  construction,  and  so  truly 
hand  painted  and  carv'ed  that  they 
almost  deceive  the  live  birds 
around  the  home  grounds.  They 
are  unlike  any  other  birds  or  gar- 
den stakes  ever  oSered  before. 

Ideal  Christmas  Gifts 

Send  them  to  friends  or  treat  yourself.  Com- 
plete with  sticks  and  metal  swivel,  they  form 
ideal  ornaments  around  the  home,  among  the 
house  plants,  in  fern  balls,  in  conservatory  or 
living  room.  Twenty  kinds  to  select  from,  a 
few  of  which  are  Oriole,  Blackbird,  Northern 
Flicker,  Robin,  Cardinal,  Woodpecker,  Bam 
Swallow,  Parrot,  etc.  A collection  of  1 2 birds, 
packed  in  a handsomely  varnished  and  hand 
painted  hinged  wooden  box,  will  be  mailed  for 
$5.00  postpaid. 

Great  Fun  for  the  Children 

They  love  these  revolving  birds.  Splendid  as  favors  for 
birthday  parties,  as  gifts  and  surprises.  As  an  educa- 
tional feature  in  the  children’s 
playroom  or  nursery,  they 
are  most  effective.  Treat 
your  boy  or  girl  to 

Two  for  One  Dollar 

Postpaid 

Hand  painted  in  their  natural 
colors, well  varnished  toinsure 
durability,  carefully  packed 
so  they  arrive  in  perfect  order 
anywhere.  Unique  as  weather 
vanes.  Write  us  to-day  for 
leaflet  relating  the  story  of 

The  Bird  Studio 

136  Fifth  Avcaoe,  New  York  City 


On  Display  at  Country  Life  Expo- 
sition, Grand  Central  Termini 

faiifciiiiii 


Beautify  Furniture 

Protect  Floor  and  Floor  Coverings 
from  injury  by  using 

Glaiss  Onward  Sliding 
Furniture  Shoe 
in  place  of  casters. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you 
write  us. 

ONWARD  MFC.  CO. 

MENASHA,  WIS.  DEPT.  T 


Rented 
to  the 
Wrens 


$5 — for  this  “4-Room” 
Dodson  Wren  House 

Built  of  oak:  roof  of  cypress  with 
copper  coping.  Hangs  from  a 
limb.  The  bird -lovers’  best 
Christmas  Gift. 


Brings  the  Birds 

A big  house  like  this  will  bring  one 
or  two  families  of  wrens  to  live  with 
you  next  summer— cheerful,  friendly, 
musical  bird  tenants  that  pay  rent  by 
contributing  to  the  general  joy  of  living. 


Made 
by  the 
Man  the 
Birds  Love 

Mr.  DodeOD,  a directorof  the  American  Audubon  Asso- 
ciation. has  spent  22  years  learning  how  to  build  bird 
houses  that  attract  the  birds.  Wrens,  blue-birds,  martins, 
each  must  have  its  own  especial  st.'le  house.  The  right 
kind— the  Dodson  Kind— brings  back  the  bird  families  year 
after  year.  Their  perfection  has  been  a labor  of  love. 

If  you  want  the  birds  next  summer,  get  your  houses  now 
and  set  them  up  to  “weather.”  The  birds  like  them 
better. 

The  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 

A Dodson  Bird  House  is  an  inexpensive  gift,  most  ap- 
preciated by  nature  loving  friends.  Cost  from  $1.60  to  $12. 
The  wren  house  illustrated  can  be  enjoyed  by  every  one 
who  has  a tree  to  hang  it  on.  Entire  collection  described 
in  cntnlog,  with  prices.  Includes  bird  baths,  winter  feed- 
ing devices,  etc.  All  are  patented. 

The  illustrated  Dodson  book 

DliQ  DOOK  r tells  how  to  attract  native 
birds  to  your  garden.  With  it  we  send,  also  free,  a beau- 
tiful picture,  in  color,  from  “Nature  Neighbors,’*  worthy 
of  framing.  Write  to 

JOSEPH  H.  DODSON 


709  Harrison  Avenue 


Kankakee,  III. 

(6) 


FURNACE  TROUBLE  BANISHED 
LESS  FUEL^ MORE  HEAT 


Pilley’sClinker  Tongs 

remove  clinkers  from 
furnaces  and  do  not 
necessitate  the  ex- 
tinguishing of  fire. 

Any  child  can  remove 
any  size  clinker  with 
Piliey’s  Clinker  Toi^s, 
as  they  are  flexible  and  almost 
human  in  their  action  and  retain  a 
firm  and  steady  grip  on  any  clink- 
er. The  guard  on  the  end  of  the 
handles  prevents  the  heat  from 
burning  your  hands  when  the  fire 
is  active. 

PILLEY’S  CLINKER  TONGS 

Pay  for  themselves  each  month,  as 
less  coal  is  required  when  clinkers  are  removed  from  grate. 
Made  of  steel  and  iron.  Last  a life-lime. 

SEND  $1.00  and  we  will  prepav  expressage  or  postage 

RIGHT  TO  YOUR  HOME.  Agents  Wanted. 

PILLEY  MFC.  CO„  601  S.  3rd  St„  St,  Louis.  Mo. 


A LAWN  EXPERT 

will  answer  your  lawn  questions  and  advise  how 
to  get  the  best  lawns  through  Readers’  Service. 


“Buffalo”  Portable  Poultry  Runways 

i.  Enable  you  to  make  any  size  yard  or  runway  desired.  Can  be  moved  to  other 
i locations  at  will.  Prices  as  follows: 

Price  each  section 
1 7ft.  long  X 5ft.  high  (Six  sections  or  more)  $^.25 
j2ft.6in.“  xsft.lCatc)  Six  sections  or  more)  1.50 
; 8ft.  " x 2ft.  high  (Six  sections  or  more)  1.75 

I' 6ft.  •'  X 2ft.  ••  4Six  sections  or  more)  1.50 

F.  O.  B.  cars  Buffalo. 

10%  discount  for  orders  consisting  of  10  sections  or  more.  Best  article  on 
I the  market  for  young  chicks,  ducks,  geese  and  other  small  fowl.  Place  your 
['  o^er  to-day  you  will  be  well  satisfied.  Send  /or  /older  No.  6s-li. 

I Buffalo  Wire  Works  Co.  (Formerly  Sons), Terrace,  Buffalo.N.Y* 


Attract  the  Birds 


to  your  lawn  by 
giving  them  plenty 
of  water  for  bath- 
ing and  drinking 
in  a 

SHARONWARE 
BIRD  BATH 

designed  upo’i  h imane  principles.  The  birds  bathe  in  water  from  to 
2 inches  deep  without  risk  o*  drowning.  The  bath  empties  itself  e\ery 
twenty-four  hours,  thereby  making  it  sanitary.  17  in.  across.  6 in.  hi-.  h, 
weight  30  pounds.  Made  in  various  colors;  decorative,  artistic,  practical. 

Price,  $4.00,  F.  O.  B.  New  York. 

S.ime  bowl  on  p<*dcstal:  total  height  39  inches.  Jio.oo  F.  O.  B.  N.  Y. 
Send  for  descriptive  price-list  of  witidow-boxes,  flower-pots,  jardinieres, 
garden  benches,  etc. 

SHARONWARE  WORKSHOP.  82  Leiinrton  Ave.,  New  York 


For  Garden  and  House 

Improvements 

“PERGOLAS’’ 

Lattice  Fences 
Garden  Houses 
and  Arbors 

“Catalogue  H-29”  tells  all 
about  ’em.  When  writing 
enclose  10c  and  ask  for 
Catalogue  ‘‘E-29’’ 

HARTMANN -SANDERS  CO. 

J-nctorv  and  Amtu  Of^ce: 

EI«ton  k VVphutor  Ave.  (’tlM'AOO 
New  York  Office:  6 East  39th  St. 


KELSEV 


HEALTH 
HEAT 


No  NEED  to  go  outdoors  to  get  fresh  air, 
when  Kelsey  Health  Heat  heats  your 
home.  For  it  heats  with  heated  fresh  air 
taken  directly  from  outside  and  mixed  with  just 
the  right  amount  of  healthful  moisture. 

It  is  a noiseless,  dustless,  leakless  heat. 

Our  booklet — "Some  Saving  Sense  on  Heat- 
ing”— tells  the  proven  facts  about  Kelsey  Health 
Heat — and  other  heats.  Send  for  it. 


HE 


[CeL5EV 

AIR  CEnERATOR  | 


T' 

I WARM  AIR 

232  James  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


New  York: 

I03-P  Park  Avenue 
Chicago  2767-P  Lincoln  Avenue 
Detroit:  95-P  Builders  Exchange 
Boston: 

405-P  PO  Square  Bldg. 


BIRD  HOMES 
FOR  XMAS  GIFTS 


Add  beauty  to  your  lawn  or  garden. 
Provide  a home  for  the  birds.  A practical, 
appropriate  Xmas  gift. 

Knock-Down  Houses 
Ready-Built  Houses 

We  will  send  any  of  our  artistic  bird  houses 
to  address  you  may  send  us.  We  enclose 
your  Xmas  greeting. 

Free — Illustrated  Book  0/  Bird 
Homes  and  Laivn  Accessories. 


CHICAGO  BIRDHOUSE  CO. 

Successors  to 


E.  E.  Edmanson  & Company 
618  S.  Norton  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


The  Ideal  Fence  for  Large  Estates 


is  the  fence  that  adequately  serves  its  purpose 
from  the  standpoint  of  protection  and  at  the  same 
time  adds  distinction  and  lasts  longest. 


xcEusion> 


BR-ANiy 


Iron 

Fence 


is  practically  everlasting.  Set  the  posts  in  concrete  and 
know  that  your  fence  will  not  become  tumble-down. 
Made  in  various  styles.  Special  designs  on  request 

Af'Propriate /or  Parks,  Cemeteries,  Recreation  Playgrounds,  In- 
dustrial Plants,  etc.  Ask  your  hardware  dealer  about  Excelsior 
Rust  Proof  and  Ch  tin  /.ink  Fences,  Trellises,  Trellis  Arches,  Bed 
Guards  and  Tree  Guards,  Write /or  Catalogue  B, 


WRIGHT  WIRE  COMPANY,  Worcester,  Messachnsells 
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RED  CROSS 
FARM 
POWDER 

4- 

The  Original  and  Largest  Selling 
Farm  Explosive 

Why  use  expensive  high  speed  dynamites  when 
this  slower,  safer  farm  powder  will  save  you 
from  $3  to  $5  per  hundred  pounds  and  for 
most  farm  uses  do  better  work  ? 

BIG  BOOK  FREE 

As  pioneers  and  leaders  in  developing  farming 
with  explosives  our  booklet  gives  the  latest, 
most  reliable  and  best  illustrated  instructions. 
Write  for  H.\ND  BOOK  OF  EXPLOSIVES 
No.  523  F. 

DEALERS  WANTED 

We  want  live  dealers  in  towns  still  open.  Get 
the  orders  resulting  from  our  continuous  heavy 
advertising.  You  need  not  carry  nor  handle 
stock.  State  jobber’s  name  or  bank  reference 
when  writing. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Company 

Established  1802 

JF arid’s  largest  makers  of  farm  explosives 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


TOWNSEND’S  TRIPLEX 

The  Greatest  Grass-Cutter  on  Earth 

Cuts  a Swath  86  Inches  Wide 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  the  TRIP- 
LEX MOWER  will  mow  more  lawn  in  a day  than  the  best 
motor  mower  ever  made,  cut  it  better  and  at  a fraction  of  the 
cost. 

Drawn  by  one  itorse  and  operated  by  one  man,  it  will 
mow  more  lawn  in  a day  than  any  three  other  horse-drawn 
mowers  with  three  horses  and  three  men.  (We  guarantee 
this.) 

Write  for  catalogue  illustrating  all  types  of 
Townsend  Lawn  Mowers,  with  list  of  users(FREE)  • 

S.  P.  TOWNSEND  & CO. 

23  Central  Avenue  Orange.  N.  J. 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 

OF  LIVING  GREEN 

Splendid  Spruce  trees,  four 
feet  high,  with  big  ball  of 
roots  and  soil  wrapped  in  bur- 
lap, so  they  will  keep  fresh. 

Delivered  to  your  door 
for  $1.50 

Put  them  in  a tub  or  box, 

and  keep  them  moist.  After  the 
holidays  arc  past,  set  the  tree  in  your 
shrub  border.  Send  order  at  once — 

1 will  ship  promptly. 

ADOLF  MULLER 

DEKALB  NURSERIES 

Norristown,  Penna. 


English  Furniture 

of  the 

Eighteenth  Century 

By  Herbert  Cescinsky 

The  book  par  excellence  for  the  collect- 
or, the  connoisseur,  and  the  lover  of 
antique  furniture,  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  living  authorities  on  all  de- 
partments of  the  subject.  Three  sump- 
tuous volumes,  crowded  With  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  historic  pieces 
and  forming  an  art  production  of 
e.xtraordinary  beauty.  Full  descrip- 
tions of  thousands  of  examples,  besides 
many  unique  features  to  be  found  no- 
where else. 

The  Most  Complete  Furniture 
Guide  Published 
This  splendid  work  constitutes  the 
most  complete  and  exhaustive  guide  on  English  period  furni- 
ture ever  published.  It  covers  all  sorts  and  styles,  including 
hardware  acc^sories,  and  no  vogue  or  type  is  missing.  It  will 
prove  invaluable  to  the  architect,  decorator,  and  designer,  and 
is  not  only  an  authoritative  w’ork  of  reference  but  a fertile 
source  of  inspiration  to  the  artist  and  craftsman. 

Superbly  Beautiful  Illustrations 
i.-^oo  of  these,  culled  from  over  10,000  photographs  specially  taken  for 
this  work  and  possessing  superior  merit  to  anything  of  the  kind  that 
has  ever  before  appeared,  .‘t/i mtaanrtmenis  care/uHy given  in  tvery 
de.^crif>tion.  W'rue  to-day  for  beautiful  illustrated  descriptive  circular. 

FUNK  & WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept.  865,  New  York 


Indoor  Closet 


More  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

Eliminates  the  out-door  privy, 
open  vault  and  cesspool,  which  are 
breeding  places  for  germs.  Have 

a warm,  sanitary,  odorless  toilet  right  in 
your  house.  No  going  out  in  cold  weather. 
A boon  to  invalids.  Endorsed  by  State 
Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  lloiiKe 
The  germs  are  killed  by  a chemical  process  in  water  in  the  container, 
which  you  empty  once  a month.  Absolutely  no  od<»i%  No  more 
trouble  to  empty  than  ashes.  Closet  absolutely  guaranteed.  Writefor 
full  description  anil  price. 

ROWE  SANITARY  MFC.  CO.,  1094A  Rowe  Bldg..  Detroit.  Mich. 

Ask  about  the  Ro-San  XVashstand — Hot  and  Cold  Running  Water 
Without  Plumbing 


Horsford^s 
Cold  Weather 
Plants 


F.  H.  HORSFORD 


\\^I^tan^h^everesT\vin^B 
ters  unharmed.  Old-fashion- 
ed Flowers,  Hardy  Ferns, 
Wild  Flowers.  Shrubs,  Trees, 
Bulbs. \'ines,  etc.  All  grown 
up  in  Vermont,  where  win- 
ters are  of  the  most  rigorous 
kind. 

Send  /or  Catalogue  N 

Charlotte,  Vermont 


ORCHIDS 

Largest  importers  and  growers  of 
Orchids  in  the  United  States 

Send  twenty-five  cents  for  catalogue.  This  amount  will  be  refunded 
on  your  first  order. 

LAGER  & HURRELL 
Orchid  Growers  and  Importers  SUMMIT.  N.  J. 


Lily  of  the  Valley 

50  SELECTED  BERLIN  PIPS  FOR  $1 

They  can  be  grown  in  pots  or  pans  for  Winter 
Flowering  or  in  the  garden  for  Spring  Flowers. 

Spiraea  or  Astilbe 

Beautiful  pot  plants  for  window  decoration 

GLADSTONE  QUEEN  ALEXANDER 

Pure  white  Soft  pink 

2 Clurrxps  of  each  by  Parcels  Post  $I 

W.  E.  MARSHALL  & CO. 

1G6  W.  2Sd  Street  New  York 

Send  for  our  Catalogue  of  Bulbs 


HANDEL/^ 


As  a woman's 
gift  for  his 
desk  — or  a 
man’s  gift  for 
her  piano — this  lamp  keeps  your  thoughtfulness 
and  taste  ever  in  mind.  Arm  and  shade  adjusta- 
ble for  either  use.  Price  moderate,  $22.00. 

Supplied  in  green  or  brown  coloring 
Ask  your  dealer  for  No.  6372  or  write  for  illustrated  booklet 

THE  HANDEL  COMPANY 

393  East  Main  Street  Meriden,  Conn, 


>bur  Country  Home 

- .on  a _ . 

hristmas  Card 


Prepare  for  Christmas  with  in- 
tff&ttfMflfChristmasCards.  Orders 
should  be  placed  now. 

Deliveries  December  first  or  sooner. 

Price  $12  per  hundred  up.  Full 
particulars  with  specimen  set  on 
request  with  banking  reference. 

■ 1 T 


FP  KIPUNG  Ft! 


Master  War  Correspondent 

“Few  writers  are  better  equipped  to  write  about  the  war,  and  not 
one  of  them  has  his  genius.  He  has  made  the  new  conditions  ol 
warfare  live  so  that  the  man  who  does  not  fight  shall  know  all 
about  it.” — London  To-Day. 

Have  you  read  his  only  two  books  on  the  war? 


Fringes  of  the  Fleet 

France  at  War 


Each,  net  60  cents*  All  Bookstores 
DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  & COMPANY 
Garden  City  New  York 


J 


AliONW 

Gives  the  essential  touch 
to  the  garden  and  home. 
Send  for  catalogue  of  Ar- 
tistic Flower  Pots  and 
Jars,  Vases,  Bird  Fonts, 
Sun-dials,  Benches  and 
other  Beautiful  Pieces. 

GAliOWAY 

TERRA  COTTA  CO. 
3214  Walnut  St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Advertisers  will  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magazine  in  writing — and  we  will,  too 


TO  OUR  READERS 


The  increased  cost  of  every  commodity  used  in  the 
making  of  a magazine  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  increase 
the  subscription  price  of 

THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE 

Effective  January  10th  next,  the  subscription  price  will  be 
$2.00  a year.  Price  per  copy  25c. 

Subscribers  may  renew  now  at  the  present  rate  of  $1.50  a 
year,  or  two  years  for  $3.00,  and  our  readers  who  ordinarily 
purchase  this  magazine  through  a newsdealer  can  save  50^ 
f by  subscribing  before  January  10th.  After  that  date  the 
price  through  the  newsdealer  will  be  25c  per  copy  and  as  it 
will  be  necessary  for  us  to  restrict  the  distribution,  not  every 
dealer  will  carry  the  magazine.  That  is  why  we  urge  you 
to  take  advantage  of  the  $1.50  rate  now  and  be  assured  of 
getting  the  next  twelve  issues  of  this  practical  publication. 

Send  your  subscription  direct,  or  place  it  through  your  dealer,  but 
please  do  it  now.  The  subscription  price  goes  up  at  an  early  date 

NOW — $1,50  a year — Two  years  $3,00 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  & COMPANY 


Garden  City,  New  York 


Will  there  be  a Victrola 
your  home  this  Christmas? 


The  only  instrument  that  brings  you  the  world^s  greatest  artists 

A splendid  surprise  for  your  family — to  have  Caruso,  Destinn,  Farrar,  Gluck,  Hempel,  Homer,  McCormack, 
!Mclba,  Ruffo,  Schumann-Heink,  Scotti,  Tetrazzini  and  other  famous  artists  sing  for  them;  to  have  Elman,  Kreisler. 
Paderewski,  Powell,  Zimbalist  and  other  noted  instrumentalists  play  for  them;  to  hear 
Sousa’s  Band,  Pryor’s  Band,  Conway’s  Band,  \’essella’s  Band,  .A  ictor  Herbert’s  Or- 
chestra;  to  enjoy  Harry  Lauder,  Xora  Bayes,  DeWolf  Hopper,  Ra)-mond  Hitchcock 
and  other  celebrated  comedians  and  entertainers. 

Nothing  else  will  bring  so  much  pleasure  to  your  family  and  friends  all  the  year  round. 

There  are  Victors  and  Viclrolas  in  great  variety  of  styles  from  $10  to  $100,  and  there  are  Victor  mm 

dealers  in;  every  city  in  the  world  who  will  gladly  demonstrate  them  and  play  any  music  you 
to  hear. 

Important  warning.  Victor  records  can  be  To  insure  Victor  quality,  always  look  for  If 

safelv  and  satisfactorily  played  only  with  Victor  the  famous  trademark,  **His  Master’s  ||  H JL  ■ 

^ Needles  or  Tungs-tone  Stylus  on  Victors  or  Voice.”  It  is  on  every  N'ictrola  and  every  H 

Victrolas.  Victor  Records  cannot  he  safely  played  on  Victor  Record.  It  is  the  identifying  label 

machines  with  jeweled  or  other  reproducing  points.  on  all  genuine  Victrolas  and  \ ictor  Records. 


( 
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Price  15  Cents 

Garden  Manual ^or  /Q/7 


Looking  Back  79  Years 


Started  in  1838.  Henry  A.  Dreer's  then  small  seed  hnsiness,  ranks  to-day  as  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  Seed, 
Plant,  and  llnlh  Estahlishments  in  the  entire  world. 

W\  len  Mr.  Dreer  started  in  hnsiness  he  had  to  hlaze  new  trails — there  were  none  to  follow.  To-day  the  house  of  Dreer 
is  still  hlazing  trails. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  hnsine.ss,  Mr.  Dreer  was  guided  by  the  ideal  of,  marketing  the  best  stocks  grown,  no  matter  how 
mnch  they  cost.  Another  guiding  princij)le  was  fair  treatment,  liberality  and  promi)tne.ss  in  filling  orders. 

d'o-day.  after  7!)  years,  the  House  of  I)reer  points  with  pride  to  its  strict  adherence  to  the  j)rinciples  of  its  founder  with  the 
resnlt  that  now  the  influence  of  the  organization  extends  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 


Dreer’s  Seed  Store  on  Chestnut  Street  in  1838 


Dreer^s  Reliable  Seeds,  Bulbs 
and  Plants 

arc  fully  described  in  DHEEU'S  (iAUI)EX  BOOK  which 
is  umiuestionahly  tlie  most  unusual  horticultural  catalogue 
j)ul)lished  in  tliis  country.  It  is  a veritable  ('tjclopcdia  of 
Practical  Seed  and  Plant  Lore.  Its  nearly  .‘tOO  pages  uiiroll 
before  your  eyes  a true  picture  of  one  of  tlie  world's  great- 
est horticultural  (lej)artmeiit  stores.  This  book  of  over 
five  thousand  items  needed  in  garden,  field  and  grecuIiou.se 
.systematically  pre.seuts  Vegetaliles,  Elowers,  Bulbs  and 
IMants,  featuring  the  leaders  in  each  class  as  their  relative 
importance  deserves.  Ai<led  by  faithful  rejiroductious 
from  ])hotographs.  many  of  tliem  in  natural  colors,  it  aims 
to  make  ea.sy  the  selection  of  the  best  kinds  for  different 
.soils,  locations  and  u.ses.  The  beginner  will  find  it  an 
easily  understood  garden  primer,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  e.xjjert  will  value  it  for  its  completenc.ss  and  accuracy. 

Dreer’s  Garden  Book  for  1917 

will  Ik'  sent  free,  if  you  mention  “Garden  Magazine”  write 
for  it  to-day. 


Dreer’s  Seed  Stores  on  Chestnut  Street  in  1917 


Vegetable  Seeds 


Flower  Seeds 


Plant  Department 


Both  unusual  novelties  as  well  as  dependable 
standards  ])lay  an  iiu])ortant  role  in  our  busi- 
ness. A study  of  the  forty-one  pages  in  our 
catalogue  devoted  to  them  will  convince  the 
reader  of  the  part  the  House  of  Dreer  has  taken 
in  making  .Vmeriean  vegetable  gardening  the 
important  (‘conomie  factor  which  it  is  to-day.  Many  ot 
the  uovelti<-.s  introduced  by  us  during  four-.seore  years 
are  now  world-wide  fa\  ()rites.  'I’lie  eombiiied  efforts  of 
exjiert  growers  tlu*  world  over  keep  all  our  varieties  j)ure 
and  straight.  TIh*  increasing  xolume  of  busine.ss  recorded 
by  this  department  each  \-ear  .satisfies  us  that  it  is  meet- 
ing the  ai)i)roval  of  our  customers. 

Partial  View  of  Riverton  Nurseries 

300  Acres,  10  Acres  Under  Glass 


Choice  strains  are  produced  in  increasing (inantilies on 
our  own  farms.  While  other  parts  of  the  world  contribute 
to  our  stock  of  floral  treasures,  the  whole  world  in  turn 
looks  to  the  House  of  Dreer  for  special  strainsof-uch  pop- 
ular Annuals  as.Vsters.  retunias,  .Sweet  1‘eas.  Zinni.i.s.  etc. 
Nearly  150  distinct  varieties  of  I’erennials  are  grown  for 
•seed,  in  amounts  not  eiiualled  anywhere  else  in  America. 


For  over  half  a century  the  Hou.se  of  Dreer 
has  been  foremost  in  the  introduction  of  new 
and  rare  plants.  Our  collectors  throughout 
the  world  are  constantly  acfiuiring  for  us  the 
most  meritorious  among  newly  di.scovered 
plants.  Noted  hyltridizers  spare  neither  ex- 
jten.se  tior  care  in  their  efforts  to  give  us  the  best.  ith 
increasing  energy  we  work  in  the  vast  itlant-jtrodueing 
laboratories,  on  our  three  farms,  at  Biverton,  Hiverview 
and  Locust  with  a total  area  of  ,‘}()()  acres  under  high 
cultivation  and  half  a million  square  feet  under  gla.ss. 
As  a result,  the  House  of  Dreer  is  in  a jtosition  to  offer 
j)lant  values  unequalled  in  America. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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A snug,  cosy  bit  of 
Roehrs’  Helpful  Help 
foundation  planting 
of  evergreens,  in  vari- 
eties carefully  chosen 
to  be  most  compli- 
mentary to  the  lines 
of  the  house;  and  give 
a wide  range  of  in- 
terest i n color  and 
foliage  formation. 


A Helpful  Help  planting  of  Rhododendrons  chosen  by  our  Rhodo 
Expert  with  an  eye  to  those  kinds  best  adapted  to  the  edge  of 
woixls  location.  Notice  how  carefully  they  are  graded  in  sizes 
from  the  small  one  in  front  to  tall  at  the  back. 


Just  a glimpse  in  a rose  and  hardy  flower  garden,  which  was  laid 
out  and  planted  entirely  after  suggestion  made  by  our  Helpful 
Help  Service  Department. 


Our  Catalogue — Good  As  It  Is — 

It  Is  Only  Half  the  Story.  Secure  the  Other  Half 


The  other  half  has  to  do  with  Our  Help- 
ful Hint  Helps. 

Helj5s  that  help  you  select  the  very 
best  things  for  your  particular  place  and  pur- 
pose. 

Helps  that  save  you  from  the  disappoint- 
ments of  putting  your  money  into  things  of 
slow  growth,  when  you  need  rapid  ones. 

Helps  that  save  you  from  the  future  trans- 
planting expense,  because  of  tall  growing  things 
being  placed  in'  front  of  low  growing  ones. 
Helps,  that  freely  offer  suggestions  for  se- 


curing the  charming  all-year  round  wide  range 
of  colors  so  pleasingly  possible  with  our  count- 
less varieties  of  Evergreens. 

Helps  that  help  you  secure  some  of  the 
rarer  less  usual  things  which  are  such  a con- 
tinual pleasure  in  their  prideful  possession. 

Helps  that  suggest  the  best  shrubs  or  ever^ 
greens  for  foundation  plantings. 

Helps  that  point  out  the  best  trees  for 
screens  and  border  planting. 

Helps  that  tell  you  how  to  insure  success 
with  Rhododendrons  and  laurel. 


In  short,  we  want  you  to  feel  free  to  write 
us  for  help  about  any  or  all  your  planting 
problems,  be  they  small  or  large. 

One  thing  certain;  no  choicer  stock  in  wider 
range  of  sizes  and  varieties  is  to  be  found  any- 
where. 

Our  newest  catalogue  you  are  abundantly 
welcome  to. 

Our  Helpful  Help  Service,  we  most  cor- 
dially urge  you  to  avail  yourself  of. 

This  is  the  month  to  settle  as  many  as  possi- 
ble of  your  Spring  planting  problems. 


K-r- 


JMuliu9  T^elvr5'  Ccr 

Ai  Thg  Ever^*ggn  Tree 

l^ox  lO,  RutKer/ord  N.J, 


Advertisers  will  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Carden  Magazine  in  writing — and  we  will,  too 
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Most  everyone  plants  a fruit  tree  Some- 
time— plant  yours  this  Spring,  to  gain  a 
year’s  time  and  the  advantage  of  this  season’s 
growth,  without  the  loss  of  another  year.  This 
is  reason  number  one. 

Soil  and  Season  combine  in  the  Spring  to  make  trans- 
planting successful — reason  number  two.  The  root 
system  of  dwarf  fruit  trees  readily  overcomes  trans- 
planting shocks.  A good  mulching  assures  complete 
success.  Dwarf  fruit  trees  planted  this  Spring  will 
give  you  fruit  sooner  than  your  neighbor  who  plants 
a standard  tree.  To  learn  more  facts  worth  knowing 
about  our  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  ask  for  our 

Free  Manual  of  Dwarf  Tree  Culture 

1 hat’s  really  what  you  wall  find  our 
catalogue  to  be.  No  other  nursery- 
man in  America  pays  so  much  atten- 
tion and  tribute  to  Dwarf  Fruit 
Trees  as  we  do,  and  many  pages  of 
our  Catalogue  are  devoted  to  their 
management  and  possibilities.  We 
record  the  many  phases  which  practi- 
cal experience  has  taught  us  wall  be  of 
interest  to  the  Home  Gardener.  Profi- 
table crops  for  home  use  may  be 
grown  in  almost  the  smallest 
backyard.  These  trees  begin 
bearing  from  two  to  six 
years  quicker  than  stan- 
dard trees.  Illustration 
shows  3 year  old  pear 
tree.  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees 
need  less  room  and  are 
easier  to  care  for.  You 
will  find  them  a de- 
lightful, fascinating  and  practical  hobby. 

WI  Mrlfav  cave*  Prepare  NOW  to  gather  your 
• 1*1^ o<XJ9^  own  fruit  crop  in  a few  years. 

Perhaps  you  have  never  grown  any  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees  and  would  like 
to  tiy  an  assortment?  To  enable  you  to  do  a little  experimenting  at  tri- 
fling cost,  we  make  the  following  “Dwarf  Trial  Collection”  for  only  $2.00. 


1 Dwarf  Wealthy  Apple  - - - 

1 Dwarf  Yellow  Transparent  Apple  - 
1 Dwarf  Montmorency  Cherry 

1 Dwarf  Seckel  Pear  - - - - 

1 Dwarf  Japan  Plum  • - - - 

1 Dwarf  Peach  Tree  - 
List  Price  ------- 


$.50 

.50 

.60 

.40 

.60 

.40 

$3.00 


Special  Collection  Price  F.  O.  B,  Geneva  $2.00 

Why  not  prepare  now  for  the  joys  of  gathering  the  fruits  of  your 
own  efforts  in  the  near  future? 

DUSEN  NURSERIES 

C.  C.  McKAY,  Mgr. 
Box  G 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 


The  Story  Back  of 
The  Cloche  Co. 

\\  hile  in  England  some  years  ago,  I became  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  French  method  of  intensive  cultivation  for  vege- 
table gardens.  With  the  help  of  bell-shaped  glasses  or 
“cloches,”  this  method  hastens  earliness  and  makes  possible 
the  growing  of  crops  out-of-season.  Because  the  original 
“cloches”  were  cumbersome,  they  brought  forth  the  idea  of  a 
tent-shaped  cloche,  held  together  by  wires.  This  invention  I 
have  further  improved,  so  that  now,  one  simple  wire  will  hold 
two  pieces  of  glass  of  any  size.  By  another  improvement,  four 
pieces  of  glass  are  formed  into  a complete,  movable  glass  house. 

To  Help  Home  Gardeners 
Make  the  Garden  Grow 

and  produce  the  type  of  vegetables  that  have  made  the  gardens  of 
France  famous  for  the  intensity  of  their  cultivation  and  volume  of 
productiveness  was  the  motive  that  caused  me  to  bring  this  cloche 
to  .'\merica.  Encouraged  by  its  favorable  reception,  and  the  suc- 
cesses which  garden  owners  throughout  the  country  scored  with  it, 
I added  other  garden  sundries  to  my  line  with  the  result  that  friends 
now  look  upon  The  Cloche  Company  as  a national  department 
store  of  garden  accessories  where  new  inventions  of  merit  receive 
special  attention. 

The  Continuous  Seed  and  Plant  Forcer 

as  shown  here  dem- 
onstrates the  use  of 
cloches  in  a home 
garden.  By  this 
method,  lettuce,  rad- 
ishes, carrots  and 
other  early  crops  can 
be  nursed  to  maturity 
weeks  before  the  same 
vegeFables  mature  in 
the  open  ground  with- 
out cloches.  Quick 
growth  adds  crisp- 
ness and  flavor. 

The  glass  protection 
insures  clean  vege- 
tables. As  many  as 
five  crops,  maturing 
in  succession,  may  be 
sown  in  one  row  at 
the  same  time.  One  crop  will  make  room  for  another,  the  ground  is  kept 
“busy”  all  the  time,  economy  in  space  and  labor  result.  I think  of  this 
cloche  in  its  various  forms,  shapes  and  sizes  as  a most  wonderful  invention. 
.As  an  aid  to  the  suburbanite  or  estate  owner  who  delights  in  growing  his  own 
vegetables  I consider  it  invaluable.  A descriptive  booklet,  giving  all  the  facts 
and  details  gladly  mailed  free. 

Other  Useful  Garden  Accessories 


Paper  Pots.  In  four  sizes,  for  starting 
all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  flower  seeds 
indoors,  NOW!  Highly  endorsed  by 
all  who  have  used  them.  Prices  from 
75c.  to  $1.50  per  100,  according  to  size. 

A Bloom  Protector  for  your  specimen 
Dahlias,  Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  etc., 
deserves  attention. 

The  Adjustable  Garden  Cultivator  has 
received  a rousing  reception  among  hun- 


dreds of  my  customers.  Three  prongs 
may  be  adjusted  to  several  angles  making 
the  tool  one  of  broad  utility  in  the  gar- 
den. $1.25. 

The  Efficiency  Vegetable  Chart  will 
help  in  planning  and  planting  your  garden 
for  bigger  results. 

Celery  Bleachers  will  help  you  to  clean, 
crisp  white  stalks  with  least  labor. 


All  these  accessories  are  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  a 
neat  little  booklet.  Write  for  it,  addressing  me  personally 

C.  H.  ALLENDER 

THE  CLOCHE  CO.,  131  Hudson  St.,  New  York 


asi!aafa..F-T8iig 


The  Readers*  Sersnee  will  gladly  furnish  information  about  Interior  Decoration 
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With  more  than  a dozen  perfectly  kinds  to  choose  from,  we  offer  home  gardeners 

beans  that  are  really  fit  to  be  eaten.  We  have  flat-podded  and  round-podded  stringless 
among  the  green  beans,  and  an  equally  wide  choice  among  the  wax-podded  kinds 
They  cut  the  work  of  preparation  for  table  use  in  half,  the  pleasure  of  eating  them  has 
been  doubled.  Bountiful  (flat  green-podded)  and  Brittle  Wax  (round  wax-podded) 
included  in  the  collection  below  are  two  ideal  home  garden  beans.  Try  them.  For 
repeated  sowings  we  will  mail  one  pint  of  each  (two  pints  in  all)  for  SO  cents 
postpaid.  Should  you  find  any  strings  on  them,  as  shown  on  old-fashioned  bean 
alongside,  write  us  and  we  will  refund  your  money  any  time  during  the  year. 


Modern 
•Stringless, 
Wax-podded 
Beans 


More  Peas  per  Pod, 
Bigger  Pods, 
and  More  of  Them 

Small,  tasteless  peas,  borne  on 
\ ines  that  require  a long  time  to  bear 
a crop,  are  out  of  fashion.  Our  pedi- 
greed strain  of  Little  Marvel  yields 
more  pods  on  a 15  inch  vine,  than 
old-fashioned  Premium  Gem  bears  on 
20  inch  vines.  Besides,  the  pods  are 
arger,  the  peas  are  bigger,  of  better 
color  and  sweeter.  .Alderman  Peas 
bear  their  fine  5 inch  pods  on  5 
foot  vines  later  in  the  season.  For 
perfect  succession  of  luscious  peas 
we  recommend  Little  Marvel,  Thomas  Lax- 
ton,  .Alderman  and  Potlach.  We  will  mail 
pint  of  each  for  50  cents  postpaid. 

A Catalog  That  Really 
Describes — FREE 

It  is  more  than  a mere  price  list.  Its  148 
pages  abound  with  pertinent  suggestions 


how  to  make  gardens  more  productive.  Year 
after  year,  progress  is  changing  the  make-up  of  the  pages.  But 
one  thing  remains  permanently — the  policy  that  dictates  every 
change.  “Service  to  customers”  is  the  thought  that  keeps  us 
constantly  on  the  alert,  looking  for  the  better  things  among  seeds, 
bulbs,  plants.  Our  catalog  records  them  all,  also  gives  reasons 
why  some  kinds  serve  certain  purposes  better  than  others.  Whether 
you  garden  a town  lot,  size  30  x 50,  or  an  acre,  or  conduct  a large 
farm,  our  catalog  is  sure  to  make  your  work  of  planning,  planting 
and  reaping  more  pleasant,  easier  and  more  profitable.  A copy  is 
yours  for  the  asking.  Write  to-day. 


Little 

Marvel 


Our  Idea  of  an  Ideal 
Vegetable  Seed  Collection 
for  Suburban  Gardens 

The  performance  record  of  .sorts  offered 
here  stands  unique  throughout  the  country. 
All  thrive  in  many  different  soils,  their 
quality  is  top-notch — always.  In  the  make- 
up of  this  collection,  the  price  was  made 
second  consideration.  It  is  a liberal  value. 
But,  above  all,  this  collection  represents 
our  ideals  of  thoroughbred  vegetables.  It 
also  typifies  our  . service  in  selecting  for 
American  gardeners  the  best  in  seeds  that 
the  world  affords.  This  selection  will  make 
your  1917  garden  yield  more  and  better  vege- 
tables. For  One  Dollar  we  will  mail  you 
One  regular  packet  each  of 

Bean,  Bountiful — flat  green-podded 
Bean,  Brittle  W ax — round-podded 
Beet,  Detroit  Dark  Red — early,  sweet 
Carrot,  Chantenay — fine  flavored 
Corn,  Golden  Bantam — sweetest 
Cucumber,  Davis  Perfect — very  tender 
Endive,  Green  Curled — fine  salad  plant 
Lettuce,  Early  Curled  Simpson — loose  heads 
Lettuce,  Wayahead — early  butterhead 
Lettuce,  California  Cream  Butter 
Parsley,  Early  Double  Curled — for  garnishing 
Pea,  Little  Marvel — early,  sweet,  prolific 
Pea,  Thomas  Laxton — excellent  flavor 
Radish,  Sparkler — round  scarlet  with  white  tip 
Radish,  Icicle — crispest  long  white 
Swiss  Chard,  Lucullus — a spinach  beet 

Yours  for  One  Dollar,  Postpaid 

Please  do  not  ask  us  to  make  changes  In  above  collection.  They  are 
“put  up”  ahead  of  time,  ready  for  mailing.  In  its  entirety,  the  col- 
lection stands  for  the  most  practical  vegetables  suitable  for  growing  in 
small  suburban  gardens.  In  every  instance,  each  variety  is  represented 
by  the  choicest  strain  which  20  years  of  persistent  search  for  the  Best 
have  enabled  us  to  produce. 

30-32  Barclay  Street 
New  York 


Alderman 
Peas 


Progress  in\fegetables 

and  what  Stumpp  & Walter  Company’s 
Service  in  Selection  means  to  the 


average  Home  Gardener 

The  vegetables  grown  in  American  gardens  to-day  are  far 
ahead  of  those  in  favor  twenty  years  ago.  This  change  for 
the  better  is  noticeable  in  all  classes.  Modern  varieties 
of  beets  are  tender  and  sweet  at  all  stages,  unlike  the  old,  bitter,  stringy 
kinds.  Up-to-date  Sweet  Corn  is  sweeter,  Lettuce  is  crisper  and  soon. 
The  importance  of  improved  types  of  vegetables  was  recognized  by 
Stumpp  & Walter  Company  early  in  its  business  career.  Changes  from  old 
types  to  new  have  been  steadily  recorded  in  the  catalog,  obsolete  varieties 
have  been  dropped  to  emphasize  the  meritorious. 


Old- 

fashioned 

String 

Bean 


‘‘Elxit  the  String  Bean’’ 
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Successful  Gardening — My  Mission 

MAURICE  FULD 


announces  the  first  edition  of 


The  Pathway  to  the  Garden  of  Charm 


His  latest,  most  original  and  unique  conception  of 
an  up-to-date  “Garden  Guide”  for  Amateurs 


Manrice  Fnld  also  announces 


Twelve 

Practical  Lessons 
in  Gardening 


to  be  given  in  the  form  of 
lectures  every  Wednesday 
morningduringjanuary, Feb- 
ruary and  March  in  one  of 
the  best  hotels  in  New  York 
City.  Owing  to  partial  for- 
mation of  this  class,  only  a 
limited  number  of  new  appli- 
cants can  be  accommodated. 
Write  at  once  for  particulars. 
Engagements  booked  for  out 
of  town  lectures. 


Ready  for  mailing  early  in  January 
A free  copy  is  reserved  for  you — Please  apply  promptly 


This  also  serves  as  an  announcement  to  my  many 
friends,  that  I am  now  enjoying  the  reward  of  pre- 
vious efforts;  namely,  to  be  independently  established 


I have  absolutely  no  connection  with  any  other  firm 

MAURICE  FULD,  Plantsman- Seedsman 


1457  Broadway  at  42nd  Street 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Universe 


New  York 


Flower  Lore 


By  Maurice  Fuld 


is  a monthly  publication  es- 
pecially designed  to  help  the 
truth  seeking,  struggling 
Amateur  gardener. 


It  is  unique,  original,  un- 
like any  other  and  above  all  < 
— practical. 


Subscription  $1.00  a 
yeds. 


Sample  copies,  mailed  free 


The  easiest  and  least  expensive  way  of 
erecting  a cottage,  garage  or  other  adjunct 
to  your  home  is  to  put  up  a Hodgson 
Portable  House. 


Poultry  JioLtse 


But  the  popularity  of  these  houses  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  been  too  great  for  us 
to  promise  prompt  delivery  next  season 
except  to  those  who  order  early. 


HODGSON 


Look  over  the  Hodgson  catalog  now  and 
select  what  you  want  next  spring  or  sum- 
mer. We  will  build  it  and  store  it  for  any 
shipping  date  desired.  The  sections, 
already  painted,  can  be  erected  by  unskilled 
labor  in  a day  or  two  after  the  house  ar- 
rives, yet  the  house  can  withstand  any 
season  or  climate.  For  catalog  address 


E F HODGSON  CO  Room  228.  116  WashinKtonSt.,  Bo_itmi.  Mass. 


East  39th  Street,  New  York  City 


My  Garden 


By  LOUISE  BEEBE  WILDER 


TKe  Editor  of  The  Gaiden  Magazine  Calls  this  Book: 

The  most  inspirational  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  practical  book  on  the  Amer- 
ican garden  that  has  appeared  for  some  ^lears. 


^ “In  ‘M9  Garden,’  the  reader  is  carried  along  from 
the  gear’s  beginning  to  its  close  in  a series  of  chapters 
that  interpret  the  months,  their  opportunities  to  the 
gardener  and  the  lessons  they  con^e^?. 


^ “A  book,  by  the  vJaj)  that  should  do  much  to 
popularize  the  personal  side  of  gardening  among  us. 


AT  ALL  BOOK  STORES  NET,  $1.50 


Have  You  Read  this  Book  Yet? 


i 


//  a problem  ^rou'S  in  your  garden  write  to  the  Readers'  Service  for  assistance 
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Victor  Squash 

Pkt;  lOc. 


What  Yoa  Can  Do  With  I 
Gregory’s  Honest  Seeds 

After  all,  it  is  results  that  count  most!  When  our  customers  report, 
year  after  ye’ar,  that  Victor  Squash  yields  12  ton  crops  per  acre,  that 
Symmes  Blue  Hubbard  beats  that  record  by  another  ton,  and  as  high  as  ^ 
^1,000  worth  of  lettuce  has  been  marketed  from  one  acre  of  Gregory’s  ^ 
Black  Seeded  Tennis  Ball — then  we  know  that,  in  striving  after  worth-  ^ 
while  seeds  and  varieties,  we  have  met  with  success.  Since  we  grow  ^ 
many  of  the  seeds  we  sell  on  our  own  farms,  we  can  speak  positively  of  ^ 
their  qualities.  ^ 


1 


Gregory  Specialties  That 
Yield  Quality  Crops 

Results  in  the  garden  depend  on  seed,  soil  and  season,  but  most  of  all  on  the 
seed.  Gregory  methods  in  growing  seed  stand  for  crop  insurance  to  home 
gardeners.  We  are  willing  to  abide  by  your  judgment  of  our  seed  formed 
after  a trial  of  any  or  all  of  the  following: 


Lettuce,  Greg- 
ory’s Black 
Seeded  Tennis  Ball 


Pkt.,  Sc. 


Beans,  Warren,  Green  Podded,  pkt.  10c. 

Beans,  New  Kidney  Wax,  stringless,  pkt.  10c. 
Beans,  Gregory’s  Imp.  Rust-proof  Horticultural,  pkt. 
10c. 

Beets,  Gregory’s  Imp.  Crosby’s  Egyptian,  pkt.  10c. 
Cabbage,  Copenhagen  Market,  early,  pkt.  10c. 
Carrot,  Gregory’s  Hutchinson,  pkt.  10c. 

Corn,  Carpenter’s  Golden  Sweet,  pkt.  10c. 

Corn,  Early  Pocahontas,  sweetest,  pkt.  10c. 
Cucumber,  Vickery  Forcing,  pkt.  10c. 


Lettuce,  Gregory’s  B.  S.  Tennis  Ball,  pkt.  5c. 
Lettuce,  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage,  pkt.  5c. 
Onion,  Gregory’s  Imp.  Yellow  Globe,  pkt,  10c. 
Parsley,  Arlington  Double  Curled,  pkt.  5c. 
Parsnips,  Abbotts,  Imp.  Hollow  Crown,  pkt.  5c. 
Peas,  Gregory’s  Early  Morn,  pkt.  10c. 

Peas,  Gregory’s  Excelsior,  wrinkled,  pkt.  10c. 
Radish,  Crimson  Giant,  pkt.  5c. 

Radish,  Chartiers  or  Sheperd,  pkt.  5c. 

Tomato,  Langdon’s  Earliana,  pkt.  10c. 


The  packets  contain  a sufficient  quantity  in  each  case  to  sow  a row,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  long. 

Try  These  5 Famous  Gregory  Squashes 
for  35  cents,  postpaid 

The  name  Gregory  has  become  a synonym  for  all  that 
is  best  in  squashes.  We  have  originated  more 
sorts  of  real  value  than  any  other  seeds- 
man. Let  us  mail  you  a loc  packet 
of  each  of  the  following  five  kinds 
for  35c  for  a test  in  your  garden: 


Squash,  Symmes 
Blue  Hubbard, 
Pkt.,  10c. 


Gregory’s  Delicious — of  superb  quality 
The  Victor — of  rich  oraijge  color 
Gregory’s  Improved  Bay  State — turban 
shaped 

The  Warren — most  attractively  colored 
Symmes  Blue  Hubbard — line  keeper 

Why  not  start  a contest  among  the  children  to  see  who  can  grow  the  biggest  and  bestr 

For  $2.  We  Will  Mail  a Large  Packet 
Each  of  the  24  Kinds  Named  Above 

Together  with  Six  Beautiful  Spencer  Sweet  Peas  as  follows: 

One  regular  size  packet  each  of 
Countess — Rosy  pink.  Othello — Rich  maroon. 

Apple  Blossom — Shade  of  pink.  King  Edward — Carmine  crimson. 

Senator — Dark  Lavender.  White — Extra  large  size. 

Collection  alone,  25c. 

Just  “clip”  coupon  alongside,  mark  a cross  in  front  of  item,  pin 
a $z  bill  or  your  check  to  it  and  treat  your  garden  to  as  ped- 
igreed an  assortment  of  up-to-date  vegetable  seeds  as  ever  grew. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  & Son 

^'"wfiteTo^DAr'^"  10  Elm  Street  Marblehead,  Mass. 


A Catalogue  with  Honest 
Descriptions  and 
Illustrations  Free 

A plain  book  of  plain  facts  about  the  best  seeds 
we  know  how  to  grow.  Our  catalogue  does 
not  hesitate  to  put  forth  definite  claims  for 
especially  meritorious  kinds.  It  was  one  of 
the  first  American  seed  books  giving  planters 
exact  information  as  to  time  of  maturity  and 
honest  cropping  possibilities,  based  on  ex- 
periences recorded  on  our  own  farms. 


59  Pedigreed  Vegetables 
Introduced  by  Us  During  our 
61  Years  of  Business  Life 


I 


I 


are  fully  described  in  our  catalogue; 
which  is  freely  illustrated  from  pho- 
tographs— to  help  you  form  cor- 
rect ideas  of  what  we  offer. 
Besides  all  the  newer  sorts  of 
merit,  it  lists,  in  concise 
form,  all  the  dependable 
standards  in  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds.  Its  dis- 
tinctly helpful  char- 
acter will  cause  it  to 
prove  a valuable 
book  to  all  gar- 
den owners. 

Ask  for 
your  free 
copy 

Now!  .illlll*'  Address 


llll" 


C.M. 
Jan.,  ’17 


J.  J.  H. 

Gregory  & Son 
Marblehead,  Mass. 

Mail  me  the  articles 
marked  X below: 

Free  Catalogue. 

[ ] Five  Famous  Squashes. 
Collection  of 

twenty-four  Gregory  Vegetable 
Specialties  and  Sweet  Peas,  des- 
cribed above,  with  Free  Book. 


Name. 


(Please  mention  Garden  Magazine  when  answering  this  advertisement) 
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TO  PERSONS  of  discriminating  tastes 
we  offer  the  products  of  our  nurseries 
— evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs  of  the  varieties  that  have  proved 
themselves  in  this  severe  northern  climate. 

Our  experience  in  growing  nursery  stock 
covers  a period  of  many  years  during 
which  we  have  distinguished  ourselves  not 
only  by  the  high  quality  of  our  stock  but 
also  by  our  strict  adherence  to  honorable 
business  methods. 

FRAMINGHAM  - MASSACHUSETTS 


KIPLING  ON  THE  WAR 

“France  at  War”  and 

‘‘Fringes  of  the  Fleet” 

“Kipling  has  magic,  and  Kipling  has  mind.  These  two  little 
bool^  are  worth  a dozen  of  the  more  pretentious  war  books.** 

— iV.  Y.  Globe 


Each,  Net  60  cents. 


Doubleday,  Page  & Co* 


“ Reading  Selma  Lagerlof  is  like  sitting  in 
the  dusk  of  a Spanish  cathedral — certainly 
one  has  been  on  holy  ground." 

—Hugo  Alfzien,  the  Stfedish  composer 

Have  you  read  "The  Emperor  of  Portugallia" 
her  latest  novel?  Net,  $1.50 

DOUBLEDAY,  PACE  & COMPANY 


Let’s  Plant  a Garden  of  Dahlias! 


From  mid-summer  until  Jack  Frost  “nips” 
belated  flowers,  such  a garden  will  blaze  in  a 
riot  of  colors.  Dahlias  offer  forms,  shapes 
and  colors  to  please  everybody.  When  plan- 
ning your  garden  be  sure  to  include 

The  Finest  Exhibition  Cactus  Dahlia 

Gigantic  is  of  pure,  old-gold  color.  The  depth  of 
flowers  more  than  equals  their  diameter,  (iigantic  is  of 
most  graceful  form  supported  by  strong  stems  and  lasts 
long  after  cutting.  Field-Grown  Tubers  $1.00  each. 

There  are  many  other  beautiful  kinds  at  50c,  25c  and 
even  15c  and  loc  each.  Kvery  wish,  purpose  and  purse 
can  be  suited. 

Send  for  my  Dahlia  Book 

It  describes  600  distinct  varieties  and  offers  them  at 
reasonable  prices.  All  stock  I send  out  is  of  a type  as 
only  a specialist  can  produce.  Per-sonal  attention 
given  all  orders. 

MRS.  H.  A.  TATE,  Dahlia  Grower  and  Importer,  Old  Fort,  North  Carolina 


An  Open  Letter 
to  the  Readers  of 
Garden  Magazine 

We  are  proud  of  this  1917  Garden 
Manual  for  several  reasons, — first,  and 
most  important  of  which  is,  that,  from 
the  standpoint  of  actual  helpfulness  to 
our  readers  it  comes  nearer  our  ideal 
than  any  previous  issue. 

W e have  tried  to  impress  advertisers  | 
with  the  importance  of  this  ’January 
number  in  the  belief  that  in  this  issue 
you  would  expect  to  find  a volume  of 
helpful  advertising  from  which  you 
would  write  for  catalogues,  and  begin 
early  your  garden  plans  for  1917. 

Coming  as  it  does,  as  the  “opening 
gun”  of  the  spring  season  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  the  “look  ahead  sort,” 
this  issue  will  be  worth  keeping  for  ref- 
erence, and  we  hope  it  will  prove  to  be 
the  helpful  book  that  we  have  tried  to 
make  it. 

Letters  from  its  readers  to  the  Adver- 
tising Manager  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  not  the  least  important  feature  in 
The  Garden  Magazine  is  its  adver- 
tisements. 

W’e  believe  you  will  be  benefited  in 
dealing  with  our  advertisers,  and  more 
so  if  you  mention  the  fact  that  you  are  a 
reader  of  The  Garden  Magazine.  As  the 
most  enthusiastic  group  of  garden  lovers 
in  America,  the  readers  of  The  Garden 
Magazine  are  looked  up  to  and  appreci- 
ated by  the  entire  horticultural  trade. 
Not  alone  do  you  have  our  thanks,  but 
such  a statement  in  your  letter  places 
you  in  a class  by  yourself  among  the  cus- 
tomers of  our  advertisers. 

The  Advertising  Department  of  this 
magazine  has  for  its  ideal  the  serving  of 
your  interests.  WT  wdll  be  glad  if  you 
will  tell  us  wdierein  these  advertising 
pages  can  further  be  improved  to  be  of 
increased  usefulness  to  you. 

Yours  for  a greater  gardening  enthusiasm 

Thf  Advertising  Manager 


The  Reiulers'  Service  will  gladly  furnish  information  about  Retail  Shops 
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Plan  now 
for  your 
summer  rose 
attractions ! 


The 
true 
rose-lover  ’ 
never  tires 
of  watching 
the  new  beauties 
of  rosedom  unfold 
day  by  day — there’s 
always  something  new 
to  fill  him  with  pleasure  and ' 

delight.  The  Joy  of  Rose  Culture  is  equalled  only  by  the  joy  of 

living  in  the  open  air  and  sunshine.  Most  rose-lovers  are  just  now  taking  a 
wholesome  pleasure  in  planning  for  the  summer.  C.  & J.  Roses  afford  an 
abundance  of  rose  triumphs  that  will  help  you  wonderfully  along  the 
road  to  rose-success. 

Our  Special  Rose  Offer 

Excelsa  Rose  (Red  Dorothy  Perkins).  The  most 
glorious  red  rambler  of  America.  Hardy  as  an 
* "T  oak.  Clear  crimson  maroon  with  tips  of  petals 

tinged  scarlet.  Blossoms  are  large  and  double — 

30  to  40  on  a stem.  For  10c.  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  6 rose  lovers,  we  will  send  you:  One 
2-yr.  field-grown  Excelsa,  1917  Floral  Guide,  and 
coupon  worth  25c.— postpaid! 

Take  advantage  of  this  unusual  offer  to-day! 


Real  satisfac- 
tion in 

C.  & J. 

Roses 


C.  & J. 


Roses 
are  Guar- 
anteed  to 
Bloom  ' 


\X7 E are  Rose  Specialists — 

~ ^ backed  by  50  years’  exper- 
ience. C.  & J.  Cannas  were 
awarded  the  Gold  Medal  at  the 
1915  San  Francisco  and  San 
Diego  Expositions  — convincing 
proof  of  our  ability  to  do  well 
what  we  undertake.  All  C.  & J. 

Roses  are  grown  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  a trained  staff  of  experts  of 
wide  experience. 

‘‘How  to  Grow  Roses’’ 

A valuable  manual  of  rose-culture  of  121  pages,  containing  in 
concise  form  all  the  information  necessary  to  successful  rose-culture.  Prof. 
Arno.  H.  Nehrling  says:  “I  was  amazed  at  the  way  you  put  all  the  information 
on  this  wonderful  flower  into  such  a small  volume.” 

Three  ways  of  getting  this  inspiring  little  book:  (i)  Sent  postpaid  for 
(contains  coupon  good  for  $i  with  $§  order  for  C.  & J.  Roses.  (2)  Postpaid  for 
50c.  with  $2  order  for  C.  & J.  Roses.  (3)  Sent  free  of  charge  with  order  for 
C.  & J-  Roses. 

1917  Floral  Guide  — Free! 

This  annual  publication  of  ours,  which  is  just  off  the  press,  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  every  rose-lover — more  complete,  more  helpful  than  ever  this 
year!  Lists  nearly  400  of  the  “Best  Roses  for  America” — varieties  that  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  every  climate,  of  every  soil  condition.  Beautifully 
illustrated  in  colors.  Let  this  indispensable  little  book  come  to  your  aid,  now  that  you  are 
planning  your  rose-triumphs.  Sent  free  and  postpaid  to  all  readers  of 
Garden  Magazine,  Just  a postcard  will  bring  it  to  your  door — write  to-day! 

pONARDi^ROSES 

& Jones  Co.  west  ^rove,  pa.  The  Mark  of 

’ Quality 


The  Fashion  in  Flowers  This  Summer 

Why  Not  Plant  a Gladiolus 
Garden  this  Year? 

“Bulbs  that  Bloom”  for  Everybody 

A Wealth  of  Pleasure 
at  Small  Cost 


Cedar  Acres  Gift  Box: 

A selection  of  choice  varieties 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  an 
increasing  admiration  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  most  beauti- 
ful garden  flower. 

25  Varieties,  $1 . 6 Boxes,  $5. 
Mailed  free,  to  any  address. 

A Fascinating  Booli  Free 


Ce5arAc^6 

(Bift  (Bo3£ 


B.  Hammond  Tracy  Wenham,  Mass. 


The  New  Dahlia  “Millionaire” 

{Decorative  Type — 1916  Introduction) 

A Monster  Dahlia 
that  has  already  caught 
the  fancy  of  Dahlia  con- 
noisseurs wherever 
shown.  This  wonderful 
flower  is  remarkably 
large,  and  cannot  be  sur- 
passed in  daintiness  of 
colorings  in  the  most  del- 
icate of  lavender  with  a 
faint  pink  cast  overshad- 
ing it.  The  depth  of  this 
flower  and  the  number 
of  large,  finely  shaped 
petals  in  its  formation 
has  never  been  equalled 
in  any  Dahlia.  The  full- 
ness of  the  centre  of  this 
flower  is  very  remark- 
able, as  the  immediate 
centre  of  this  flower, 
when  it  is  perfectly  ma- 
tured, is  a pure  white 
and  the  flower  can  be 
preserved  until  all  of  the 
lavender  petals  wither  away 
and  the  whole  flower  be- 
comes white.  Another  very 
unusual  feature  of  this 
Dahlia  is  that  the  immense 
heavy  flower  stands  erect 
on  its  stems.  A novelty  worth  trying.  I was  awarded  a Gold  Medal  on  “The  Million- 
aire,” by  the  ^hode  Island  Horticultural  Society  at  their  Dahlia  Show,  September,  1916. 

Guaranteed  Bulbs  $10  Each 

Get  my  1917  catalogue  (now  on  the  press).  It  contains  descriptions  of  over  175  superb 
new  Dahlias  of  my  own  origin.  They  are  recommended  for  your  gardens  and  the  recom- 
mendation is  based  on  my  years  of  experience  growing  Dahlias  exclusively. 

GEORGE  L.  STILLMAN,  DahUa  Specialist,  Box  C-7,  Westerly,  R.  1. 


Advertisers  'will  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magazine  in  writing — and  we  will,  too 
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Bobbink  ^ Atkins 


Beautiful  Grounds  and  Gardens  Everywhere  reflect  the  character  of 
our  Nurseries — the  extent  and  variety  of  our  stock,  the  supreme  ex- 
cellence of  our  product. 


HOME  GROWN  ROSES 
HARDY  OLD-FASHIONED  FLOWERS 
HOUSE  PLANTS  EVERGREENS 

VINES  and  CLIMBERS 
TREES  & ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS 
HOME  GROWN  RHODODENDRONS 
and  150  other  specialties. 


Arrange  Early  for  Spring  Planting 

IVe  shall  be  glad  to  send  our  illustrated  Catalogue 


If  a problem  grows  in  your  garden  write  to  the  Readers'  Sendee  for  assistance 


January,  1917 
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New  edition  1917-18,  will  be  ready  about  February 
first.  The  former  editions  of  this  book  have  almost 
marked  an  epoch  in  catalogue  making.  I am  not 
satisfied  to  rest  on  the  success  of  the  past,  but  have  tried 
to  make  the  new  edition  more  complete  and  helpful  than 
any  of  its  predecessors.  In  its  completeness  it  will  be  a 
text-book  that  no  reader  of  the  Garden  Magazine  will  wish 
to  be  without. 

Special  Features  of  this  Edition 

IRISES.  In  the  Germanica  section  there  will  be  added  some  notable  new 
introductions  from  Europe,  in  addition  to  my  splendid  Panama- 
Pacific  Gold  Medal  Collection,  which  contains  many  varieties  of  my 
own  introduction,  raised  here  at  Wyomissing. 

In  the  Japanese  section  there  will  be  the  first  offering  of  a series  of 
new  seedlings  of  my  own  hybridizing.  These  are  entirely  distinct  in 
color,  size,  and  form  of  flower,  from  any  of  the  existing  varieties.  I 
predict  that  as  these  varieties  become  known  they  will  be  as  eagerly 
sought  after  as  my  Germanica  productions. 

PEONIEIS.  My  collection  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete  in  existence.  This  season  there  will  be  included  a number 
of  specially  fine  varieties,  which,  owing  to  the  limited  stock,  I have 
not  been  able  to  offer  heretofore. 

TREE  PEONIEIS.  Of  more  than  ordinary  interest  will  be  the 
chapter  on  tree  peonies  and  their  cultivation.  The  purchase  during 
the  past  season  of  the  noted  collection  of  tree  peonies  owned  by  Brochet 
& Sons  (successors  to  Paillet  Nurseries),  Chatenay,  France,  has  en- 
abled me  to  fulfill  an  ambition  to  make  tree  peonies  one  of  my 
leading  specialties.  The  Brochet  collection  of  238  varieties  and  over 
4,000  plants,  is  now  established  in  my  nurseries.  These,  together 
with  the  unique  assortment  of  the  beautiful  Japanese  varieties, 
gives  me  a collection  of  over  300  varieties,  all  of  which  are  established 
on  their  own  roots — this  is  important,  as  many  past  failures  with 
tree  peonies  is  due  to  grafting  them  on  the  roots  of  the  wild  peony. 
A noted  horticultural  authority,  congratulating  me  on  the  acquisition 
of  the  Brochet  peonies,  writes  “that  it  is  to  be  considered  an  event  in 
horticulture.” 

LILACS.  The  collection  of  Lemoine’s  new  French  Lilacs  has  been  en- 
riched by  the  addition  of  several  of  his  later  introductions. 

ROSES.  A carefully  selected  list  of  the  very  best  classes  for  outdoor 
planting. 

EVERGREENS.  A choice  collection  of  the  rare  evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs  for  lawn  planting,  including  many  dwarf  forms  for  rockeries. 

With  a view  to  making  this  book  more  helpful,  I have  prepared  several  lists  of  “ Plants  for 
Special  Places.”  including  those  adapted  to  moist  and  wet  locations,  very  dry  places, 
shady  spots,  bright  sun,  and  rockeries. 

To  insure  receiving  a copy  of  this  book  you  should  send  me  your  name  and  address  now. 
As  soon  as  the  work  is  completed  the  book  will  be  mailed  to  you  without  cost. 

BERTRAND  H.  FARR 
Wyomissing  Nurseries  Company 

104  Garfield  Ave.,  Wyomissing,  Penna. 

Planning  the  Garden.  So  many  have  asked  me  to  help  them  plan  their  gardens  that  I 
have  found  it  necessary  to  form  a special  department  in  charge  of  a skilful  landscape  designer 
and  plantsman.  I will  be  glad  to  assist  you  in  any  way  desired,  by  offhand  suggestions  or 
by  the  preparation  of  detailed  plans  for  which  a charge  will  be  made. 


Advertisers  ivill  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Carden  Magazine  in  it*riting — and  ive  willy  too 
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About  Our 
Catalogues 

We  publish  four — two  featur- 
ing Nursery  Stock,  one  for 
Bulbs  and  one  for  ^eds.  All 
are  free  and  are  ready  for  mail- 
ing at  the  logical  time  of  the 
year.  Every  reader  of  The 
Garden  -Magazine  needs  all 
four  tomelp  solve  gardening 
problems.  Why  not  write 
your  name  on  a post  card,  say 
“put  my  name  on  your  mail- 
ing list’‘^and  make  sure  of  re- 
peated timely  visitors  from 
Elliott’s?  Yours  for  prompt 
action. 


TheWorld^s  Clearing  House 
for  Plant  Specialties — 

Elliott’s  of  Pittsburgh 


To  us,'^the  intrinsic  worth  of  plants  is  far  ahead  of  their  commercial  value.  Our  growing 
plants  are  prepared  to  most  fitly  serve  the  purpose  intended  for  them.  Intimacy  with 
the  growing  stocks  reveals  to  us  their  future  possibilities  and  limitations.  If  a plant  is 
particularly  desirable  for  trellises  or  porches,  we  emphasize  this  fact.  If  a shrub  is  de- 
sirable only  in  connection  with  certain  companions,  we  say  so  frankly.  Our  catalogue  is 
written  with  the  intention  to  convey  to  you  the  finished  picture  which  each  of  our  plants, 
individually,  will  create  around  the  home.  “ Best  in  the  World”  is  the  title  of  our  modest 
64  page  catalogue  which  will  serve  to  introduce  to  you  the  most  important  department 
of  our  business.  post  card  will  bring  it. 


Elliott  Nursery  Company 

Magee  Building  336  Fourth  Avenue  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Special  Phlox  offer  Best  standard  varietieSf  our  selection^  strong  field- 
^ grown  plants,  $1.00  per  dozen.  $7.00  per  100. 

Newest  varieties  including  Elizabeth  Campbell,  20  cts.  each;  $2.00  per  dozen. 


During  unfaltering  progress  recorded  throughout 
its  twenty-five  years  of  business  life,  this  nursery 
has  acquired  one  of  the  largest  and  best  collections 
of  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  in  the  world.  It  puts 
at  the  disposal  of  home  gardeners  the  choicest 
produced  in  the  leading  nurseries  of  America, 
Europe  and  Asia.  In  this  respect  we  occupy  the 
unique  position  of  the  clearing  house  for  the  world’s 
plant  treasures.  As  growers,  we  specialize  in 
those  plants  which  we  can  grow  better  than  any 
obtainable  elsewhere.  In  this,  many  years  of 
practical  experience  with  plant  life  prove  our  most 
dependable  guide.  In  striving  after  unusual  stand- 
ards we  have  succeeded  in  an  unusual  manner. 


A Nursery  Where  Individuality 
in  Plants  Counts  Most 


BUDDLEIA  in  6 best  varieties, 
strong,  well-rooted  plants,  35  cts. 
each;  $3.50  per  dozen. 


Best  Bulbs  in  Seeison, 

Select  Seeds  of  All  Kinds 


^’ears  ago  we  inaugurated  the  system  of  having  a personal 
representative  visit  Holland  each  year  early  in  July  to 
select  for  our  customers  “ the  World’s  Best”  in  Bulbs.  The 
only  condition  attached  to  our  exceptionally  low  prices 
is  that  orders  reach  us  before  our  man  sails.  By  thus  im- 
porting bulbs  to  order,  and  eliminating  risks  of  loss  through 
over-stocking,  we  can  sell  bulbs  of  the  highest  grade  for 
less  than  they  can  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Our  bulb  cata- 
logue is  ready  for  mailing  about  April  first.  May 
we  book  your  name  for  your  copy.^ 

We  also  are  prepared  to  supply  all  that  is  best  in  Veg- 
etable and  h lower  Seeds.  1 he  best  varieties  only,  for 
private  gardens,  in  strains  of  absolute  merit,  await 
your  order  at  FJliott’s.  .A.  catalogueofthisdepartment 
is  now  ready  for  mailing.  Please  write  for  it  TO-D.^Y. 
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If  a problem  grows  in  your  garden  write  to  the  Readers'  Service  for  (XSsisUincc 
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A NEW  YEAR’S  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


Before  the  outdoor  work  of  the  garden  New  Year  actu- 
ally begins,  I wish  to  say  a few  words  intimately  to  the  in- 
dividual reader  of  this  magazine.  With  the  New  Year  we 
take  a new  outlook  on  our  lives  and  our  surroundings.  So, 
looking  to  the  future  in  the  light  of  the  past,  I ask  your  attention  to  the 
new  feature  in  The  G.\rden  Mag.\zine  for  1917.  “Among  our  Garden 
Neighbors.” 

In  this  new  departure  I hope  to  make  The  Garden  Magazine  more 
personal  to  you;  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  open  up  more  intimate 
relations  with  each  other.  You,  reader,  are  invited  to  become  a sociable 
neighbor  in  the  garden;  to  meet  your  friends  “Among  our  Garden 
Neighbors”;  to  tell  your  personal  delights  (and  disappointments);  to 
speak  of  the  plants,  flowers  or  vegetables  that  have  given  you  great 
garden  joy;  in  short  to  put  out  the  hand  of  helping  friendship  to  other 
garden  neighbors,  and  commune  together. 

I am  trying  to  present  a modernized  Garden  Magazine!  Just  a year 
ago  I addressed  a few  words  to  you  (page  178,  January,  1916)  promising 
to  do  certain  things  to  serve  you  in  your  garden  work.  In  all  sincerity 
I ask  you  to  pass  judgment  on  my  stewardship  of  your  subscription. 
Have  I satisfied  you  all  ? And,  if  not,  will  you  tell  me  wherein  I have 
failed  ? 

We  meet,  you  and  I,  on  a common  plane  of  an  intense,  I may  even 
say  acute,  interest,  in  the  things  that  grow  in  the  gardens  of  America, 
and  last  year  I promised  you  twelve  messages  that  would  reach  you  in 
season  for  the  activities  of  each  month.  Have  I kept  my  pledge  ? 

I promised  to,  figuratively,  take  you  by  the  hand  and  wander  among 
the  Tulips,  the  Daffodils,  the  Roses,  shrubs  and  trees,  and  make  you 


acquainted  with  their  special  merits  and  beauties.  Have  I kept  my 
pledge  ? 

The  readers  of  this  magazine  are  of  necessity  divided  into  two  camps 
— one  consisting  of  those  who  are  but  on  the  threshold  of  that  glorious 
fellowship  of  the  joys  and  delights  of  collecting,  tending  and  knowing 
plants,  who  indeed  feel  the  desire  to  garden,  but  find  even  the  first 
steps  to  be  seemingly  full  of  difficulties;  the  other  body  embracing 
those  who  have  passed  the  novitiate  and  who  are  concerned  with 
the  refinements  of  garden  craft  and  lore.  To  serve  both  interests 
at  the  same  time  m the  same  article  is  hardly  possible. 

The  contents  of  any  month’s  issue  are  designed  in  different  articles 
to  satisfy  both  groups  of  readers.  And  so  we  have  for  example  the 
“Month’s  Reminder”  for  the  tyro,  to  tell  him  what  to  do  just  when 
he  needs  the  help;  and  for  the  needs  of  those  who  have  become  more 
skilled  in  the  art  of  gardening,  there  are  other  kinds  of  writings. 

Now  I am  adding  a third  division — one  of  interchange  and  dis- 
cussion for  garden  lovers  who,  though  far  apart  geographically, 
and  unknown  to  each  other  personally,  are  neighbors  in  the  spirit 
of  gardening. 

The  new  feature  begins  with  this  number,  on  this  page.  Here  is  an 
open  court  for  all  who  so  desire  to  meet  kindred  souls  and  exchange 
experiences,  and  so  help  to  build  up  a better  knowledge  of  what  is 
done  and  may  be  done  in  .American  gardens.  You  are  invited  to  enter! 

As  I have  said  before  The  Garden  Magazine  will  always  strive 
to  serve  the  needs  of  its  readers  so  far  as  they  can  be  learned,  to  which 
end  I ask  your  help  in  a free  exchange  of  ideas  in  these  pages. 

Leonard  Barron. 


Among  Our  Garden  Neighbors 


Virginia  Fringe  Tree  in  Maine — Few 
summer  flowering  trees  are  more  beautiful 
than  this  Chionanthus  virginica,  and  in  the 
more  favored  parts  of  the  country,  where  it  is 
perfectly  hardy  and  the  conditions  are  suit- 
able, it  attains  to  tree  size.  One  would  not 
naturally  expect  to  be  successful  with  the 
Fringe  Tree  so  far  to  the  northeast  as  Mount 
Desert  Island,  and  I was  pleasantly  surprised, 
after  coming  here,  to  find  it  growing  well  and 
apparently  quite  happy.  The  largest  speci- 
men we  now  have  is  about  twelve  feet  high 
and  as  much  through,  a well-grown,  symmet- 
rical bush  and  an  object  of  much  interest  in 
July  when  clothed  to  the  ground  with  hand- 
some, dark  green  foliage  and  quantities  of  its 
delicate,  pure  white  flowers.  The  conditions 
under  which  it  is  growing  are  undoubtedly 
favorable,  being  sheltered  on  all  sides  by  sur- 
rounding trees,  and  on  the  eastern  side  par- 
ticularly by  a large  Arborvitae.  It  receives 
abundant  sunshine,  and  the  wood  becoming 
well  ripened  in  the  fall  blossoms  freely  the 
following  year.  Our  specimen  is  growing  in  a 
deep  loamy  soil  on  the  edge  of  a brook  and 


close  to  a pond,  conditions  which  would  seem 
to  be  just  to  its  liking,  but  I know  of  one  other, 
some  distance  away,  which  is  quite  a success 
as  a lawn  shrub.  Being  in  a juxtaposition  to 
the  house  this  is  also  well  sheltered  from 
cold  winds. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  see  what  can  be  done 
with  the  Fringe  Tree  here,  and  while  the  na- 
tive flora  is  largely  arctic  and  we  experience 
very  sev'ere  conditions  in  some  winters  there 
are,  undoubtedly,  many  beautiful  trees  and 
shrubs  which  by  being  planted  in  carefully 
selected  positions  and  given  proper  care  in  a 
young  state,  can  be  grown  successfully. — 
A.  E Thatcher. 

Who  Has  These  Michaelmas  Daisies?  — 
I am  interested  in  an  article  on  Perennial  As- 
ters by  B.  Y.  Morrison  in  the  May,  1916, 
Garden  Magazine,  and  was  just  about  to 
order  those  recommended  when  I learned  that 
my  regular  dealer  did  not  keep  any  of  the 
named  sorts  mentioned. 

I write  therefore  to  ask  where  I may  obtain 
them,  and  will  be  obliged  by  having  informa- 
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tion  sent  to  my  winter  home: — Mrs.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  133  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

The  Comice  Pear,  in  my  opinion,  deserves 
more  general  planting  especially  for  home  use, 
of  all  the  high  quality  pears  I would  place  it 
second  only  to  Seckel,  though  Sheldon  pushes 
it  rather  hard  for  this  high  place.  It  is  cer- 
tainly finer  flavored  than  any  specimen  of 
Bose,  Anjou  or  Clapp  I have  ever  eaten.  In 
size  the  best  specimens  I have  sampled  equal 
Angouleme  which  they  surpass  in  texture  as 
well  as  flavor.  In  juiciness  it  is  the  equal  of 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  which  it  surpasses  in 
having  a far  less  astringent  and  tough  gritty 
skin.  As  to  its  sweetness  it  is  a close  rival  of 
Flemish  Beauty.  For  a pear  to  form  a suc- 
cession it  would  cap  the  climax  in  this  list 
Clapp,  Flemish,  Seckel,  Sheldon,  Comice, 
thus  covering  the  season  from  mid  September 
to  late  November — provided  the  family 
appetite  would  let  them  last  that  long!  A half 
dozen  specimens  I recently  weighed  at  3^ 
pounds — 10  ounces  apiece. — M.  G.  Kains. 
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J A X r A R Y , 19  17 


Papaws  from  Seed.— If  a Papaw  plant 
found  in  the  woods  could  be  transplanted  with 
enough  care — and  earth — no  doubt  it  would 
live,  but  it  seems  that  by  the  time  a Papaw 
seedling  is  big  enough  to  be  found  it  is  too  big 
to  transplant,  and  the  result  is  that  even  when 
great  care  is  used  it  dies.  Raising  Papaws  from 
seed  is  slow  work,  and  not  absolutely  certain, 


This  seedling  Papaw  is  six  years  old  and  five  feet  high 


but  there  is  a much  better  chance  of  success 
than  by  the  transplanting  method.  1 he  bush 
shown  in  the  picture  is  six  years  old,  and  five 
and  a half  feet  high.  Four  pots  were  planted 
in  October  with  seeds  fresh  from  the  fruit. 
These  were  placed  in  a light  cellar  with  a 
temperature  of  about  sixty  degrees,  and  kept 
moist  through  the  winter.  In  March  the 
little  plant  broke  through  the  surface  of  one 
of  the  pots.  Then  it  was  moved  to  a sunny 
window  where  it  stayed  until  well  into  April 
when  it  was  placed  in  a cold  frame.  In  mid- 
May  the  pot  was  removed,  and,  without  root 
disturbance,  the  plant  was  set  out  in  a place 
where  it  has  shade  in  midsummer  after  three 
or  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon — and  more 
shade  would  be  better  for  it.  No  fruit  has 
yet  been  produced  by  it,  but  it  is  worth  its 
place  as  a shrub  even  if  it  never  bears.  It  has 
taken  care  of  itself,  and  has  been  troubled 
with  nothing  except  grasshoppers,  which  will 
eat  it  bare  of  leaves  if  they  are  not  stopped. 
When  the  first  signs  of  their  depredations  are 
discovered  the  foliage  is  sprayed  with  arsenate 
of  lead,  and  they  do  no  further  damage  except 
to  themselves. — //^  L.  U ilson,  Indiana. 

California  Tree  Poppy. — A Poppy  is 

always  a delight.  The  simple  form  of  silken 
petals,  cor^bined  with  the  wayward  grace 
common  to  all  members  of  the  great  order, 
make  a strong  appeal  to  all  flower  lovers. 
For  many  years  I looked  covetously  at  the 
photographic  representations  of  Romneya 
Coulteri,  the  California  Tree  Poppy,  and  read 
regretfully  that  it  was  not  for  the  rigorous 
climate  of  New  York.  Hut  one  May  day,  in 
the  spirit  of  adventure,  I brought  home  from  a 
nursery,  a tiny  plant,  hardly  more  than  a 
newly  rooted  slip,  in  a pot  and  set  it  out  in 
light  soil  against  the  high  south  wall  of  my 
garden.  The  nurseryman  assured  me  that  it 


would  not  live  over  the  winter  in  the  open. 
All  summer  I watched  my  little  green  experi- 
ment waxing  in  strength  and  when  the 
ground  froze  in  early  December  covered  it 
with  a warm  blanket  of  manure.  When  spring 
came  again  and  the  blanket  was  turned  back, 
behold,  there  were  many  pallid  shoots  to 
meet  my  delighted  gaze!  Romneya  Coulteri 
had  weathered  a New  York  winter  during 
which  the  thermometer  had  fallen  many  de- 
grees below  zero.  That  summer  it  grew  four 
feet  tall  and  decked  itself  grandly  the  summer 
through  with  many  lovely  white  silken  blos- 
soms, as  large  as  porridge  bowls,  that  exhaled 
a delicate  fragrance.  This  was  four  years  ago 
and  we  have  almost  become  accustomed  to 
the  wonder  of  finding  our  great  Poppywort 
alive  and  well  each  spring,  for  it  is  still  here. 
My  neighbor  has  a plant  that  has  come  un- 
scathed through  the  last  three  winters  in  a 
much  more  exposed  position  and  with  only 
such  protection  as  the  rest  of  the  garden 
receives. 

This  noble  plant  is  a Californian  and  un- 
doubtedly requires  a light,  well  drained  soil 
and  little  moisture  in  summer.  It  should 
be  set  out  in  early  spring  and  left  undisturbed 
for  many  years.  The  wise  ones  tell  us  that 
under  favorable  conditions  it  will  grow  to  a 
height  of  seven  feet,  but  five  seems  to  be  the 
limit  of  Romneya  aspirations  in  my  garden. — 
Louise  Beebe  Wilder. 

A Ground  Cover  for  a Sunny  Border. — 
I have  found  the  common  Soapwort,  a very 
satisfactory  hardy  plant  for  a ground  cover 
in  a sunny  border.  Its  roots  are  a fibrous 
mass,  and  its  top  branchlets  do  not  take  root 
their  entire  length  as  many  creeping  plants 
do.  It  grows  out  on  all  sides  covering  the 
ground  to  quite  an  extent.  Its  rosy  pink 
blossoms  come  in  Alay,  literally  covering 
the  entire  plant,  and  it  is  in  blossom  about 
three  weeks. 

Its  seed  pods  then  turn  brown;  but  as  soon 
as  the  seeds  are  ripe  the  whole  plant  puts  on  a 
fresh  covering  of  leaves.  In  August  or  spring 
a few  seedlings  may  be  found  under  the 
branchlets.  I have  one  root  planted  beside 
a mass  of  .Arabis  albida  and  a good  deal  of 
Phlox  subulata  to  the  south  of  the  house  be- 
tween the  house  and  a drive.  These  plants 


Our  nature  plants  are  often  good  enough  to  use  but  we 
• neglect  them.  The  Soapwort  as  ground  cover 

follow  each  other  in  their  period  of  bloom 
making  the  border  interesting  in  the  early 
spring  months  and  after  that  fresh  looking 
through  the  hot  summer  months.  I find  it 
does  best  in  this  locality  (Chicago)  when  left 
uncovered  during  the  winter.  1 he  exposure 
to  the  severe  weather  seems  to  harden  it  so 
it  withstands  the  changes  of  freezing  and 
thawing  in  spring. — K.  II.  Perigo. 


A new  Chinese  Dogwood. — Amongst  the  nu- 
merous new  shrubs  introduced  to  cultivation 
from  Western  China  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson, 
Cornus  paucinervis  is  one  of  the  most  distinct 
and  interesting.  Mr.  Wilson  describes  finding 
it  growing  in  Eastern  Szechuan,  in  “the  Ancient 
Kingdom  of  Pa,”  as  a fluviatile,  low-growing 
shrub,  with  spreading  branches;  and,  laden  with 


A new  hardy  Dogwood  from  China  that  flowers  in  late  July, 
(Comus  paucinervis) 

small  flat  corymbs  of  white  flowers,  it  formed  a 
most  attractive  bush  by  the  water’s  edge. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1909,  five  seedlings, 
three  to  five  inches  high,  were  obtained  from 
Dr.  C.  S.  Sargent,  Director  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum.  In  1913  they  flowered  for  the 
first  time,  and  are  perfectly  hardy  here  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Although  described  in  its 
natural  habitat  as  being  partial  to  the  banks 
of  streams,  it  does  very  well  with  us  in  fairly 
dry,  sloping,  well  drained  soil. 

It  is  the  last  of  the  Dogwoods  to  flower  and 
is  in  full  bloom  from  July  15th  to  20th. 
Cornus  brachypoda  was,  previously,  the  latest 
Dogwood  to  flower  with  us,  but  C.  paucin- 
ervis is  a week  to  ten  days  later. 

The  white,  showy  flower  clusters  are  pro- 
duced abundantly  from  the  terminals  of  the 
branches  and  branchlets,  and  are  supported 
on  stalks  about  one  and  a half  inches  long. 
The  leaves  are  entire,  lance-shaped,  and 
average  one  and  three-fourths  inches  in 
length,  nine-sixteenths  of  an  inch  wide,  deep 
green  above,  pale  green  and  covered  with  a 
fine,  hardly  perceptible,  tomentum  under- 
neath. They  taper  gradually  at  the  apex  and 
base,  and  are  supported  on  very  short  petioles 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length.  1 he 
jet  black  fruits,  which  are  quite  showy,  ripen 
about  the  first  of  October. 

The  few  plants  we  have  show  great  vari- 
ability in  habit.  Some  are  inclined  to  be  up- 
right in  growth,  and  others  to  be  semi- 
prostrate;  and  at  the  present  time  none  of  the 
plants  are  more  than  three  and  one  half  feet 
in  height.  The  seeds  grow  readily  and  if 
sowed  as  soon  as  ripe  in  flats  and  left  outside 
in  winter  they  wilt  germinate  the  following 
summer. — John  Dunbar. 

Is  Galtonia  or  Hyacinthus  Candicans  Hardy  ? 
— This  bulb  played  me  a mean  trick 
last  spring — it  failed  to  “come  up.”  I had 
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five  specimens  the  previous  year  which  did 
their  very  best  to  please  me  and  my  friends, 
one  of  whom  who  lives  at  Wilkes-Barre  said 
it  is  hardy  even  without  protection.  How- 
ever, mine  had  some  protection  of  leaves  be- 
cause it  was  planted  among  some  semi-hardy 
plants.  But,  not  one  sprout  appeared  in  the 
spring.  For  this  reason  I’d  like  to  give  it  a 
black  eye  or  at  least  knock  it  out  of  the  hardy 
list.  Therefore,  I sound  my  note  of  warning 
so  other  enthusiasts  may  beware  of  leaving  it 
in  the  ground  over  winter.  The  only  safe 
way  is  to  give  it  the  ignominious  treatment 
given  to  cannas  and  dahlias — take  up  the 
bulbs  and  dry  them  off  in  warm  quarters. — • 
JVell  Nigh  Disgusted,  Pennsylvania. 

(Don’t  be  too  hard  on  just  one  experience, 
good  friend.  Here  at  Garden  City  the 
Summer  Hyacinth  is  certainly  as  hardy  as 
anything  else,  and  without  protection,  too. 
But  of  course  our  soil  is  light  and  well  drained, 
while  presumably  yours  was  not.  Drainage 
is  often  hardiness. — L.  B.\ 

“How  Many  Others?  Let’s  Hear!” — 
How  many  times  I’ve  been  on  the  point  of  say- 
ing almost  what  Lennie  Greenlee  has  said. 
“Ninety  Most  Valuable  American  Shade 
Trees” — when  we  are  mighty  lucky  to  have 
one  good  Norway  Maple  on  the  curb  and  a 
grapevine  to  cut  off  the  garden  from  the 
clothes  line.  “Twenty-five  Fine  Plants  for 
the  Alpine  Garden,”  when  our  flower  garden 
is  the  border  along  the  fence.  We  want  to 
know  how  best  to  use  the  one  load  of 
fertilizer  that  we  can  procure  whether  to 
broadcast  it,  or  drill  it  into  the  rows; 
how  to  make  the  Maple  leaves  from  the 
tree  on  the  curb  do  the  work  of  protecting 
our  celery  till  Christmas  instead  of  “ boughten 
straw”;  how  to  carry  over  our  little  lettuce 
plants  in  a frame;  and  how  to — but  stop! 
You  have  told  us  all  these  things  already!  I 
can  almost  hear  you  say  it!  Tell  them  all 
over  again!  Tell  us  not  to  skimp  on  the  fer- 
tilizer; to  buy  three  loads  instead  of  one;  and 
keep  on  telling  us  to  use  more  fertilizer. 
Therein  is  the  true  foundation  of  any  garden. 

A few  years  ago,  before  you  and  I became 
acquainted,  my  garden  was  a grass  plot  of  no 
particular  beauty  or  use.  This  year  and  for 
several  years  past  it  has  been  a joy  and  con- 
stant source  of  happiness  (and  hard  work), 
to  say  nothing  of  a supply  of  the  finest  vege- 
tables and  flowers  that  can  be  grown.  We 


have  more  varieties  than  we  could  possibly  af- 
ford to  buy,  and  have  them  fresh,  too.  About 
the  only  things  we  don’t  try  are  potatoes  and 
watermelons.  From  April  till  Christmas 
there  can  always  be  found  something  good  to 
eat  there,  and  for  much  longer  than  that  if 
you  count  the  things  that  are  kept  over  or 
done  up. 

Wherefore  all  this  long  dissertation?  Why! 
The  Garden  Magazine  of  course,  combined 
with  a love  of  the  things  that  grow  in  gardens. 
Your  magazine  has  given  me  more  information 
and  solid  enjoyment  than  anything  I ever 
bought.  I love  it!  And  I hope  you  will  keep 
right  on  about  the  fertilizer  and  all  that  should 
go  into  the  40  x 60.  Too  much  “Landscape” 
might  spoil  the  good  work  you  have  already 
done. — F.  F.  Richardson,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

[The  shock  of  the  blow  was  alleviated  by  a 
subscription  renewal  for  two  years!  Now, 
good  friend,  we  hope  your  affairs  may  prosper 
so  that  your  40  x 60  will  grow  to  much  larger 
dimensions,  and  by  the  way,  are  you  satisfied 
that  the  Norway  Maple  is  the  ideal  tree  for 
the  curb  anyhow?  Perhaps  among  the 
“Ninety  American  Shade  Trees”  there  were 
six  really  better — think  it  over!  And  why 
deprive  other  people  who  like  alpines,  because 
you  prefer  poppies?  Have  you  tried  the 
alpines  which  will  bloom  earlier  in  spring  than 
anything  else  you  can  grow  and  so  extend  the 
season  of  your  garden?  A score  of  plants  can 
be  accommodated  in  a square  yard ! Plenty  of 
room  in  that  “border  along  the  fence.” — Ed.] 

How  Many  on  this  Side?  Let’s  Hear.— 
If  The  Garden  Mag.azine  men  fill  its  num- 
bers with  the  sort  of  thing  suggested  by  your 
correspondent  from  Old  Fort,  N.  C.,  in  the 
December  issue  it  would  have  little  value 
to  those  who  are  seriously  interested  in 
gardening,  who  do  not  care  so  much  to  be 
amused  as  to  learn  how  to  care  for  plants 
properly.  I should  think  a fashion  magazine 
would  better  suit  the  mental  pabulum  of 
your  correspondent. — M.  S.  T.,  JVatertown, 
N.  Y. 

[Between  such  diversity  of  opinion  is  it 
any  wonder  that  Editors  generally  acquire 
gray  hair.^ — Ed.] 

“So  I Like  The  Garden  Magazine.” — 
My  idea  of  a garden  magazine  is  one  devoted 
to  the  growing  of  vegetable  and  flower  seed. 


including  perennial  seed,  dividing  perennials, 
planting  and  care  of  all  shrubs,  trees,  vines, 
etc.,  color  harmony  of  flowers,  foundation 
planting,  boundary  and  division  planting. 
Many  people  ask  me  what  to  plant  near  the 
dividing  line  where  there  is  not  much  room  for 
the  usual  boundary  lists.  I do  not  object 
to  an  article  for  my  Southern  neighbor  on 
tender  Rhododendrons,  etc.  We  must  all  be 
served.  I especially  like  the  January,  April, 
August  and  September  numbers;  and  the 
July  issue  that  Lennie  Greenlee  so  dislikes 
looks  good  to  me.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Why  should  it  be  necessary  for  a man  to  secure 
the  help  of  a landscape  gardener,  when  he 
only  wants  to  plant  a few  shrubs  around  his 
house  for  best  effect? — E.  F.  Gilman,  Mendota, 
III. 

[This  is  getting  interesting:  In  each  of  the 
numbers  cited  above  there  will  be  found 
plenty  of  “planting  table”  material,  so  much 
depised  by  some  other  commentators. — Ed.] 

Sutton’s  Discovery  Pea  was  the  best 
of  nine  varieties  I grew  last  spring.  Among 
those  it  surpassed  on  my  heavy  clay  Pennsyl- 
vania soil  were  Thomas  Laxton,  which  M.  B. 
Keeney  the  veteran  pea  shark,  says  is  the  one 
best  pea.  With  me  it  was  distinctly  inferior 
both  last  spring  and  the  previous  year.  I 
grew  also  Little  Marvel  which  is  the  hardest 
to  pull  and  to  shell  of  all  peas  I have  ever 
grown.  These  two  varieties  were  disappoint- 
ments, especially  as  they  were  ushered  in 
with  a brilliant  flourish  of  trumpets — one  of 
the  trumpeters  being  Adolph  Kruhm.  Sutton’s 
Discovery  was  easy  to  grow,  easy  to  pick  and 
shell,  prolific  and  the  most  lucious  “second 
big  help”  variety  grown. — M.  G.  Kains. 

Special  request.  For  the  greatest  benefit  of 
all  concerned  it  is  earnestly  requested  that  any 
communications,  concerning  any  of  the  notes 
published  in  these  pages,  be  .addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  The  Garden  Magazine,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y.,  and  not  directly  to  the  correspondents 
themselves. 

An  index  to  Volume  XXIV  of  Tuts.  Garden 
Magazine,  which  concludes  with  this  number, 
has  been  prepared  and  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
reader,  on  request.  Beginning  with  the  February, 
1917,  issue  the  subscription  price  of  The  Garden 
Magazine  is  $2.00  a year,  single  copies  twenty- 
jive  cents. 


THE  MONTH’S  REMINDER 

USE  A PENCIL  AND  PAPER  TO  MAKE  NOTES  OF  THE  ITEMS  THAT  AFFECT  YOUR  OWN  GARDEN 


The  gardener  who  is  addicted 
to  the  resolution-making  habit  is 
likely  to  resolve  to  have  “a  better 
garden”  for  the  coming  year.  That 
is  just  the  kind  of  a resolution  that  means 
nothing  at  all:  it  is  indefinite  and  put  off  to 
some  future  time.  If  you  must  make  a 
resolution,  determine  to  plan  your  gardens 
definitely  before  the  end  of  the  month;  before 
you  order  a packet  of  seed,  or  a plant,  or  a 
shrub. 

The  purpose  of  this  month’s  Garden 
Magazine  is  to  help  you  plan  definitely  and 
plan  well.  Use  it  to  the  limit.  Don’t  put 
it  aside  until  you  have  been  over  every 
suggestion  it  contains,  and  have  really  ab- 
sorbed those  bearing  on  your  own  problems. 
But  you  must  have  your  own  general  plan  to 


tie  these  suggestions  up  to:  it  will  do  you  little 
good  to  look  through  any  gardening  magazine 
or  book  and  trust  to  memory  to  make  use 
of  the  information  given.  Get  busy  now; 
and  above  all  make  definite  plans. 

HEREs’  A friendly  TIP 

CEND  for  your  catalogues  early  this  year. 
^ The  price  of  paper  is  so  high  that  editions 
will  be  figured  much  closer  than  usual;  and 
late  comers  will  in  some  cases  find  themselves 
in  receipt  of  nothing  but  a card  of  “regrets.” 
A great  deal  of  thought  and  study,  as  well  as 
a great  deal  of  money,  is  put  into  the  best 
catalogues,  and  they  are  invaluable  to  the 
progressive  gardener.  Look  through  the  ad- 
vertising pages  of  this  issue;  go  direct  to  the 
specialists  in  the  various  lines,  and  get  the  lat- 


est information  about  methods,  varieties, and 
appliances. 

get  your  planning  done  early 

T3  EMEMBER  that  the  first  real  step  that 
you  can  take  toward  making  this  year’s 
garden  successful  is  to  get  your  plans  made. 
Everything  else  must  wait  on  that,  so  get  at 
it  and  get  it  done  with,  to  leave  your  time 
and  energies  free  for  constructive  work. 
Here  are  data  on  a number  of  points  to  be 
considered  in  making  up  your  plans. 

1 he  number  of  plantings;  dates  of  planiing:  and  number  of  rows 
(25  ft.)  of  vegetables  required  to  supply  a small  family:  Bean, 

dwarf.  May  ist,  i or  2 rows;  May  15,  2 r.,  June,  1,  2 r.,  Aug.  i, 
2 r. — Bean,  pole,  May  i,  5 to  ! r.; — -Beans,  pole  limas.  May  15, 
5 to  I r. — Beets,  Apr.  i,  i r.  plants,  2 r.  from  seed;  May  i,  2 r.; 
June  10,  4 to  10  rows,  for  fall  and  winter. — Cabbage,  Apr.  1st. 
12  extra  early,  12  summer;  May  15,  12  summer,  12  winter; 
July  I.  25  to  100  winter  varieties,  for  fall  and  winter. — Carrot, 
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Apr.  I,  2 r..  May,  i,  2 r. — June  l,  4 to  10  r.,  for  fall  and  winter. — 
Cauliflower,  .Apr.  15.  12  plants,  .May  15,  12  p..  July  i,  20  to  50 
p.  for  fall  and  frames. — Celery,  June  I,  50  to  100  plants;  July 
10,  100  to  200  for  fall  and  winter. — Cucumber,  May  1,  4 to 
6 hills.  July  i.  4 to  6 h. — Egg  plant,  June  i,  6 to  12  plants. — 
Endive,  June  15,  J r.;  July  15,  i to  2 r. — Lettuce.  .Apr.  i, 
iHj  loose-head,  18  early  butterhead,  18  late  butterhead, 
and  one-third  r.  each  of  same  from  seed. — May  i,  i r.  late 
butterhead,  | r.  crisp  head;  June  } r.  each  late  butterhead, 
crisphead.  and  Cos.  July  15,  ^ r.  looseleaf,  ^ r.  early  butter- 
head.— Muskmelon,  May  15,  4 to  10  h.  (if  space  is  ver>’  limited, 
use  bush  type). — Onion,  .Apr.  i.  i r.  sets,  4 to  10  r.  seed,  for  fall 
and  winter. — Peas,  .Apr.  i single  or  double  r.  early  smooth; 
.Apr.  15,  2 to  4 r.  early  and  main  crop  wrinkled;  June  i,  2 to 
4 r.  early  and  main  crop  wrinkled;  July  20,  l or  2 r.  early  wrin- 
kled.— Parsnip.  Apr.  15,  2 to  4 r. — Pepper,  May  20,  6 to  18 
plants.— Radish,  15  to  25  ft.  every  week  or  ten  days  as  a mark- 
ing crop  or  an  inter-crop  when  other  vegetables  arc  sown  or 
planted. — Spinach,  .Apr.  i,  i r.  long  standing;  May  i,  i r. 
New  Zealand. — Squash.  May  lO,  4 to  6 h.  summer  sorts;  May 
20,  5 to  10  h.  winter  (if  space  is  limited,  bush  varieties  may 
be  used.) — Tomato.  May  15,  6 early,  12  main  crop;  July  i, 
6 to  12  for  late  fall,  pickling,  and  ripening  in  frames. — Turnip, 
Apr.  I,  J to  I r.  early,  J to  I r.  main;  May  15,  J to  i r.  main; 
July  20,  I to  5 r.  for  fall  and  winter. — Watermelon,  May  15, 
2 to  4 h.  early,  3 to  6 h.  late. 

I he  dates  here  given  are  approximate,  and 
the  amounts  may  be  varied  to  suit  conditions 
and  taste.  But  remember  that  succession 
*tlantings  are  just  as  essential  to  the  success 
if  your  garden  as  the  first  plantings,  and  in 
making  out  your  plan  provide  for  them  just 
as  carefully.  The  number  of  plantings  sug- 
gested above  is  about  the  minimum  with 
which  a continuous  supply  may  be  main- 
tained. 

HOW  TO  GROUP  THE  CROPS 

' I 'HESE  plants  require  only  part  of  the 
season  to  mature,  and  can  be  removed 
m time  to  be  followed  by  others:  early  beans, 
beets,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  carrot,  kohl- 
rabi, lettuce,  onion  sets,  peas,  radish,  summer 
squash,  and  turnip. 

Fall  and  winter  crops,  which  may  be 
planted  where  early  crops  have  been  removed, 
include:  beans,  beets,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 

celery,  cucumber,  endive,  leek,  lettuce,  late 
sweet  corn,  peas,  radish,  spinach,  and  turnip. 

I he  crops  that  take  a whole  season,  or 
nearly  all  of  it,  to  mature,  are  pole-beans, 
cucumber,  egg-plant,  sweet  corn,  musk  melon, 
onion,  oyster  plant,  parsnip,  pumpkin,  winter 
squash,  tomato,  and  watermelon.  It  is 
therefore  well  to  keep  these  things  together 
m one  or  two  sections  in  the  garden,  so  they 
will  not  interfere  with  companion  and  suc- 
cession plantings. 

GETTING  A LE.AD  ON  THE  NEIGHBORS 

FEW  gardeners  fully  realize  how  many 
^ things  may  be  put  into  the  garden  at 
the  opening  of  the  season  nearly  half  grown 
— if  they  have  been  planned  for,  and  are  ready. 
I'o  get  the  full  benefit  of  this  ready-made 
garden  business,  the  plants,  even  cabbages 
and  lettuce,  should  be  grown  in  individual 
paper  pots  or  dirt  bands:  arrange  for  them  in 
your  garden  plan  NOW.  By  starting  the 
plants  in  the  greenhouse  or  frames — or  (if 
you  lack  both),  by  ordering  them  in  advance 
from  your  local  plantsman — all  of  the  follomng 
can  be  had  well  started  by  the  time  you  could 
plant  the  corresponding  seed  outdoors:  beets, 
pole  beans,  pole  limas,  Brussels  sprouts, 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  celerjq  corn,  cucumber, 
egg-plant,  koKl  rabi,  leek,  lettuce,  melons, 
okra,  onions,  parsley,  pepper,  potato,  squash, 
Swiss  chard,  tomato,  and  watermelon.  See 
how  many  of  these  you  can  surprise  the 
neighbors  with  this  year! 

A WORD  ABOUT  VARIETIES 

you  begin  to  fill  the  details  in 
the  first  rough  sketch  of  your  garden 
plan,  you  will  naturally  begin  to  think  of 
varieties.  Make  your  selections  by  type, 
rather  than  by  names.  This  method  is  de- 
pendable; whereas  you  are  likely  to  be  led 


astray  by  mere  catalogue  names.  When  you 
try  new  things,  be  certain  that  they  are 
not  only  good  of  their  kind,  but  that  they  are 
of  the  kind  you  want  for  the  particular  purpose 
in  hand.  By  far  the  best  way  is  never  to 
substitute  any  new  variety  for  one  you  have 
used,  even  if  the  latter  has  not  been  wholly 
satisfactory,  until  you  have  tried  out  the 
new  kind  at  least  one  season  on  a small  scale, 
and  under  the  same  conditions. 

SEEDS  AND  VIT.ALITY 

' 1 'EST  all  old  seeds  at  once,  so  you  will 
know  definitely  what  is  good  and  what 
isn’t  by  the  time  you  are  ready  to  send  in 
your  seed  order.  It  will  take  only  a few  days 
now  to  tiy’  them  out.  If  you  can,  by  far, 
the  best  way  is  to  test  the  seeds  by  actually 
planting  them  in  soil.  Take  a seed  flat, 
or  pan,  prepare  it  just  as  you  would  for  sow- 
ing seed,  give  it  the  best  conditions  possible, 
and  carefully  label  each  test,  marking  date, 
number  of  seed  tried,  and  letter  or  number 
indicating  the  packet  they  are  from.  This 
will  give  you  a clear  idea  of  what  to  expect 
when  the  seed  is  used. 

If  you  can’t  use  a soil  test,  you  can  at  least 


PLANT  THIS  MONTH 

Vegetables;  for  groii'ing  under  glass'.  Succes- 
sion sowings  of  beiis.  b^ts,  carrots,  cauliflower, 
radish,  and  spinach.  Cucumbers,  melons,  and  to- 
matoes, for  transplanting  later. 

For  forcing  indoors  roots  of  asparagus,  rhubarb, 
sea  kale,  and  Witloof  chicory. 

For  outdoors:  cabbage,  beets,  and  lettuce,  for 
extra  early  plants,  sow  in  heat  toward  the  end  of 
the  month. 

Flowers;  for  next  fall  and  winter:  from  seed, 
Abutilon,  Asparagus,  Ardisia,  Begonia.  Cyclamen. 
Cineraria,  Dracaena,  Fuchsia,  Grevillea,  Gloxinia, 
Primula,  Smilax,  Planum  (Jerusalem  cherry). 
From  cuttings,  carnations,  chrysanthemums,  cro- 
tons, etc. 

For  spring  plants:  from  seed,,  for  extra  early 
plants.  Pansies.  Begonias,  English  Daisies,  etc. 

From  cuttings:  Geraniums,  Begonias,  Heliotrope, 
Paris  Daisies,  etc. 

from  the  dealer  or  grower,:  new  and  expensive  varie- 
ties in  small  plants  (two  or  three  inch  pots),  for 
growing  on. 

Bulbs;  for  late  spring  flowers  under  glass:  Dutch 
and  Cape  bulbs  for  forcing:  Lily-of-the-valley 
(pips);  Gladiolus.  Oxalis;  freesias. 

Trees:  If  ground  is  not  frozen  too  hard,  move  and 
plant  large  trees  by  digging  around  them  gradually, 
allowing  the  root-ball  to  freeze  hard. 

DO  THIS  MONTH 

Send  for  catalogues. 

Look  oner  all  tools  and  equipment. 

Examine  and  test  any  old  seeds. 

Get  ready  materials  and  equipments  to  start  seeds. 
Overhaul  and  repot  stock  plants,  to  get  good  ma- 
terial for  cuttings  ready. 

Order  manure  for  hot-beds  to  be  made  next  month 
Make  definite  plans  for  this  seasons’  gardens  and 
planting. 

Read  Carefully  the  text  and  the  “ads.”  in  this 
copy  of  Garden  Magazine,  to  make  sure  you  get 
your  money’s  worth  of  good  garden  pointers. 


make  a “blotter  test,”  and  while  that  will 
not  be  as  valuable  as  the  former,  it  will  at 
least  give  you  a line  on  what  to  expect.  Take 
a saucer  or  a plate,  and  on  this  place  a sheet 
or  two  of  thick  blotting  paper.  Keep  this 
saturated  enough  so  that  it  is  constantly 
moist,  but  not  flooded,  and  count  out  the 
seeds,  twenty-five  to  a hundred  and  label 
carefully.  Place  where  the  temperature  is 
•suitable  for  the  kind  or  kinds  being  tested, 
keep  covered,  preferably  by  a glass  top,  and 
note  results  carefully. 

ARE  YOUR  TOOLS  FIT? 

WHILE  you  will  have  plenty  of  work 
for  your  indoor  garden  hours  in  study- 
ing catalogues  and  making  out  your  plans 
and  orders  this  month,  there  is  no  dearth 
of  things  to  occupy  the  limited  number  of 
hours  of  daylight  you  can  get  for  outside. 


Go  over  all  your  tools  and  equipment.  When 
I say  “go  over,”  I don’t  mean  merely  investi- 
gate to  see  if  they  are  on  hand  and  in  place. 
Use  them,  or  see  that  they  are  in  usable  order. 

If  there  are  attachments,  and  nuts  and  bolts 
and  screws,  which  must  be  changed  in  actual 
use,  tiy  them  now,  making  the  actual  changes, 
and  leaving  nothing  to  supposition:  other- 
wise you  are  likely  to  find,  in  the  middle  of  a 
busy  April  afternoon,  that  some  little  thing 
that  had  looked  all  right  won’t  work  or  is 
partly  missing,  and  your  plans  are  all  thrown 
out  of  gear.  This  work  is  important  enough 
to  pay  for  several  afternoons  work,  if  necessary 
Take  one  tool  at  a time,  and  put  it  in  A No. 
I condition.  Often  a tool  that  has  been 
used  for  several  seasons  has  worn  considerably 
at  one  or  two  points,  causing  the  entire  ma- 
chine to  do  poor  work,  or  to  be  much  more 
difficult  to  operate,  when  the  expenditure  of  a 
few  cents  for  repair  parts  would  make  it 
practically  as  good  as  new. 

RE.ADY  FOR  THE  START? 

13  Y THE  end  of  this  month  you  should 
have  your  preparations  for  starting 
seeds  well  along.  This  includes,  first  of  all. 
of  course,  a suitable  place  in  which  to  start 
the  plants.  Of  course,  a hot-bed  is  desir- 
able, but  even  without  it,  one  may  get  good 
results.  The  little  seedlings  necessary  to 
produce  enough  plants  for  a small  garden 
need  occupy  but  three  or  four  square  feet 
of  room  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  their 
existence;  and  by  that  time  room  in  the 
frames  will  be  available.  Fix  an  old  table  or 
frame  to  hold  three  or  four  flats,  or  half  a 
dozen  seed-pans;  if  this  is  movable,  so  it 
can  be  set  over  a register  or  near  a radiator 
until  the  seeds  are  up,  and  then  moved  to  a 
sunny  window,  so  much  the  better.  Or  two 
medium  size  packing  boxes  on  end,  with  inch 
boards  across,  will  do  for  a temporary  “ bench.” 

For  seed  boxes,  or  flats,  saw  a cracker  box 
or  a soap  box  into  two-inch  sections.  Put 
the  bottoms  on  so  that  they  are  not  quite 
tight,  leaving  drainage  for  surplus  water. 
Get  a bushel  of  soil  from  some  greenhouse 
man  or  market  gardener;  or  if  you  have  any 
on  hand  yourself  that  isn’t  frozen  solid,  sift 
it  and  mix  it,  about  half  and  half,  with  leaf- 
mould  or  “humus.”  Order  labels,  and  paper 
pots  or  dirt  bands.  Of  the  latter  get  three 
sizes,  two,  three,  and  four  inch,  d hey  “come 
in  the  flat,”  and  can  be  folded  up  quickly, 
and  when  in  use  they  are  held  in  place  in  a 
plant  box  or  flat,  so  that  a number  of  plants 
may  be  handled  at  a time. 

“ STOCK  ” PLANTS 

CTOCK  plants  of  bedding  or  flowering 
^ plants,  such  as  Geraniums,  Heliotrope, 
and  Begonias,  either  in  the  house  or  the  green- 
house, should  be  “renovated”  now  by  re- 
potting, or  liquid  manuring,  giving  more 
water  and  light,  and  stimulating  into  more 
active  growth.  If  there  is  much  old,  hard 
wood,  they  may  be  pruned  back  severely  to 
advantage.  All  this  serves  to  stimulate 
new  growth,  which  will  make  the  best  of 
material  for  cuttings  in  a few  weeks.  Weak 
or  spindling  growth  however,  is  next  to 
worthless;  so  be  sure  that  the  plants  for  this 
purpose  have  abundance  of  sunshine  and 
fresh  air,  and  plenty  of  room,  so  that  short- 
jointed,  firm  cuttings  may  be  procured. 

Order  well  in  advance  any  manure  you  may 
need  next  month  for  making  your  hot-beds. 
It  should  be  horse  manure,  comparatively 
free  from  bedding,  and  preferably  from  horses 
in  active  use,  getting  plenty  of  grain. 


The  garden  house  in  Mrs.  Wilder’s  garderL  The  approach  is  through  the  centre  of  the  building,  the  garden  scene  bursting  suddenly  into  full  view.  (See  next  page.) 


The  Making  of  My  Garden.  Louise  beem 

[Editor’s  Note: — Mrs.  Wilder  s recently  published  book  “My  Garden”  is  a zvork  of  exceptional  quality.  It  is  indeed  the  most  inspirational 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  most  practical  book  on  the  American  garden  that  has  appeared  for  some  years.  Though  based  on  the  trials  and  successes  of 
' her  garden  in  the  Ramapo  Mountains  the  information  given  has  a universal  appeal  because  the  author  has  traveled  much  and  has  seen  much.  She  in- 
terprets, never  preaches,  and  is  not  didactic.  In  “My  Garden”  the  reader  is  carried  along  from  the  year  s beginning  to  its  close  in  a series  of  chapters 
that  interpret  the  activities  of  each  month.  An  unusual  acquaintance  with  plants  for  the  perennial  garden  is  noticed  throughout.  Mrs.  Wilder  has 
contributed  articles  to  earlier  numbers  o/The  Garden  Mag.azine,  writing  especially  on  Irises.  The  present  article  is  taken  from  one  of  the  chapters 
of  “My  Garden,”  a book  by  the  way  that  should  do  much  to  popularize  the  personal  side  of  gardening  among  us,  and  which  might  with  advantage  be 
in  the  garden  zvork  room  of  the  vast  majority  of  amateur  gardeners,  and  one  from  which  many  a professional  might  learn  much.] 


“Take  thy  plastic  spade,  it  is  thy  pencil,  take  thy 
seed,  thy  plants,  they  are  thy  colou  s.”  — Mason 

I T IS  well,  I think,  for  all  gardeners,  present 
or  prospective,  to  be  reminded  that  the 
words  “garden,”  “\'ard,”  and  “orchard” 
all  spring  from  an  .'\ryan  root  meaning  an 
enclosure;  for  apparently,  in  the  general  letting 
down  of  barriers,  which  seems  to  be  the  order  of 
our  day,  there  is  more  than  a little  danger  of 
the  garden  losing  one  of  its  greatest  charms — 
that  of  privacy  and  peaceful  seclusion. 

Many  suburban  places  are  quite  open  to  the 
street,  so  that  for  all  freedom  from  observation 
their 'owners  may  enjoy  they  might  as  well  be 
in  a public  park;  and  often,  on  large  country 
places,  the  space  devoted  to  flowers  is  not 
divided  from  the  surrounding  country  by  any 
distinct  boundary,  but  trails  away  indefinitely, 
so  that  one  quite  loses  the  significant  delight  of 
going  into  the  garden,  of  being  within  an  en- 
closure set  apart  for  a special  and  beautiful 
purpose. 

For  many  centuries  the  idea  of  a garden  as 
an  enclosed,  protected  area  prevailed,  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  only  recently,  since  Kent  “leaped 
the  fence  and  saw  that  all  nature  was  a gar- 
den,” that  such  an  anomaly  as  a barrierless 
garden  was  thought  of,  much  less  perpetrated. 
In  the  early  gardening  days  of  the  old  world 
walls  and  stout  fences  were  needed  for  pro- 
tection; but  later,  m less  strenuous  times,  were 
retained  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  and  privacy 
they  insured.  And,  it  seems  to  me,  that  no 
pleasanter  picture  for  our  emulation  can  be 


called  to  mind  than  those  little  walled  gardens 
of  long  ago — the  trim,  straight  paths,  the  little 
beds  and  narrow,  straight  borders  filled  with 
friendly  and  lovely  things,  the  shadowing 
Crab  and  Cherry  trees — a spot  converted  from 
the  common  land  and  made  intimate  and  per- 
sonal, sacred  to  beauty  and  sweetness,  to  de- 
lightful work  and  auiet  meditation. 

THE  RARE  ENJOYMENT  OF  A G.ATE 

I o me,  a garden  unenclosed  can  never  quite 
deserve  the  name,  however  beautiful  the  flow- 
ers; and  I feel  sure  that  any  one  who  has  ever 
owned  a garden  gate,  and  known  the  rare  enjoy- 
ment of  passing  through  and  closing  it,  will 
understand  and  support  my  preference. 

There  are  many  ways  of  encompassing  the 
garden;  walls  of  old  brick  or  stone  create  an 
especially  agreeable  atmosphere  and  a splendid 
background  for  the  flowers,  but  m many  cases 
these  are  not  possible  and  sometimes  not  de- 
sirable, and  one  has  the  choice  between  clipped 
or  free-growing  hedges,  trellis  or  paling  fences, 
wire  fences  overgrown  with  vines,  or  posts  set 
at  intervals  with  ropes  or  chains  hung  between, 
upon  which  Roses  or  other  long-limbed  vines 
may  be  trained. 

For  small  gardens  or  for  divisions  between 
different  parts  of  large  gardens,  the  wooden 
trellis,  painted  white  or  very  light  green,  is 
extremely  pretty;  and  even  the  white  paling 
fence,  when  used  to  enclose  simple  gardens  of 
the  cottage  type,  is  both  attractive  and  ap- 
propriate. But  for  general  use  and  beauty. 


•My  Garden  by  Louise  Beebe  Wilder,  pp.  XVI-^^o8.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  Price  I1.50  (Doubleday,  Page  & Co.,  Garden  City.  N.  Y.) 
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next  to  walls  of  stone  or  brick,  I think  a fine 

• evergreen  hedge  close-clipped  to  a formal  line 
is  unsurpassed.  The  dark  color  of  this  hedge 
throws  the  brilliancy  of  the  flowers  into  high 
relief  and  the  severity  of  line  creates  a charm- 
ing foil  for  the  luxuriant  unrestraint  within. 

Three  true  evergreens  make  satisfactory 
hedges  in  our  Northern  climate:  our  fine  Hem- 
lock (Tsuga  canadensis),  the  Norway  Spruce 
(Picea  excelsa),  and  the  common  American 
.Arborvitae  (Thuya  occidentalis),  the  last  of 
which  is  the  least  expensive  and  makes  a hand- 
some hedge. 

Privet  is  very  nearly  evergreen  m our  cli- 
mate, and  for  cheapness,  quick  growth,  and 
ease  of  management  has  much  to  be  said  in  its 
favor.  Many  urge  against  it  on  account  of  its 
reputation  as  a ravenous  feeder,  but  I feel  that 
we  should  not  be  frightened  away  from  so  good 
a shrub  on  this  ground,  for  it  offers  us  the  op- 
portunity of  having  a fine  hedge  in  a compara- 
tively short  time  and  at  small  expense,  and 
where  much  hedging  is  to  be  done  this  latter 
point  must  usually  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Privet  should  be  cut  back  hard  the  first  two 
seasons  after  planting  in  early  spring — this  to 

• insure  a compact  growth  at  the  base — and 
thereafter  the  pruning  may  be  done  in  June 
when  the  spring  growth  of  the  young  shoots  is 
accomplished. 

MANAGING  .A  HEDGE 

The  management  of  the  evergreen  hedge,  the 
first  few  years  after  planting,  is  all  important. 
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and  I think  I could  not  do  better  than  to  quote 
the  following  enlightening  instructions  from 
“The  Book  of  Topiary”:  “No  matter  how  much 
it  is  desired  to  get  a hedge  quickly  grown  in  a 
certain  place,  whether  for  shelter  or  anything 
else,  it  is  the  greatest  possible  mistake 
to  sacrifice  strength  and  substance  to  a desire 
to  promote  rapid  growth,  a result  that  is  cer- 
tain to  occur  if  a hedge  is  allowed  to  grow 
eight  or  ten  feet  before  it  is  stopped.  Nothing 
should  be  done  to  a hedge  in  the  way  of  clip- 
ping the  same  autumn  or  winter  it  is  planted, 
and  perhaps  not  even  the  following  autumn, 
but  each  year  afterward  it  should  be  stopped, 
and  never  allowed  to  make  more  than  a few 
inches  of  growth  each  year.  By  following  the 
system  of  stopping  the  growth  every  year,  the 
length  of  time  recjuired  to  grow  a hedge  eight  or 
ten  feet  in  height  is  greatly  extended.  But  the 
result  will  amply  repay  the  extra  time  that  has 
been  taken  to  grow  it;  you  will  get  a hedge  full 
of  strength  and  substance, 
and  well  furnished  with 
young  growths  from  top  to 
bottom.  But  if  the  other 
system  is  followed  of  allow- 
ing the  hedge  to  get  to  its 
full  height  before  any  clip- 
ping is  done,  j'ou  will  have  a 
hedge  that  is  lacking  in 
strength  and  substance, 
easily  blown  out  of  shape 
by  every  wind,  and  also 
one  that  is  very  difficult  to 
clip  in  anything  likea  proper 
way,  on  account  of  its  many 
strong  branches  growing  to- 
ward the  outside  thatshould 
have  been  removed  to  make 
room  for  a thicker  growth. 

Each  year,  when  the  work  of 
clipping  is  being  done,  a 
sharp  lookout  should  be 
kept  for  all  small  branches 
or  shoots  that  are  inclined 
to  grow  toward  the  outside 
of  the  tree  or  hedge,  and 
rhese  must  be  removed 
whenever  they  are  seen, 
shoots  in  the  course  of  a few  years  will  grow 
into  strong  branches,  and  become  a regular 
nuisance  in  the  way  of  keeping  them  constantly 
tied  in.” 

Some  people  care  for  free-growing,  flowering 
hedges,  but  I think  they  are  not  positive 
enough  to  serve  as  a fence,  but  may  be  very 
charming  following  paths  or  drives  or  used  as  a 
screen. 

Having  got  the  garden  securely  enclosed,  we 
dig  out  the  beds  and  borders  to  a depth  of  two 
feet,  filling  them  in  again  with  alternate  layers 
of  manure  and  good  soil — a heavy  layer  of 
manure  at  the  bottom — to  within  five  inches  of 
the  top.  This  is  then  well  forked  together, 
and  about  nine  inches  of  the  best  soil  procur- 
able filled  into  the  remaining  space,  raising  it  a 
few  inches  above  the  surrounding  ground  to 
allow  for  settling.  This  top  layer  may  be  the 
top  spit  of the  soil  already  in  the  garden,  if  it  is 
good  enough,  or  it  may  be  brought,  as  in  our 
case,  from  some  old  pasture  land  or  from  the 
woods.  If  the  soil  used  to  fill  the  main  body  of 
the  beds  is  very  heavy,  the  addition  of  wood 
ashes  and  sand  will  be  useful  in  bringing  it  to 
the  proper  state  of  nice  loaminess;  and  if  dry 
and  light,  the  layers  of  manure  may  be  made  a 
little  heavier. 

The  edging  of  the  beds  and  borders  is  rather 
a vexing  problem,  for  upon  it  depends,  a good 
deal,  the  appearance  of  the  garden.  All  sorts 
of  things  have  been  tried  from  glass  bottles 


and  shells  to  the  trim  and  seemly  Box.  For 
the  garden  laying  not  too  great  a claim  to  mag- 
nificence, I think  no  edging  is  prettier  than 
large  irregular  stones  sunk  part  way  in  the 
earth.  Over  these  stones  many  a charming 
alpine  will  creep  and  tumble  so  grateful  for  the 
moist,  cool  root-run  between  the  stones  and  for 
the  warm  surface  over  which  they  may  spread 
themselves  to  sun  and  air  that  they  burst  forth 
with  such  a praise  of  blossoming  that  one 
thinks  anxiously  of  the  endurance  Of  their 
little  material  bodies  under  the  strain  of  so 
lavish  a manifestation  of  the  spirit.  Arabis, 
Aubretia,  .A.lyssum,  Arenaria,  Saponaria 
ocymoides,  Cerastium,  Iberis,  creeping  Veron- 
icas, and  Gypsophilas,  Pinks  in  delicious 
variety.  Thrift,  Stonecrops,  Silenes,  Cam- 
panulas, alpine  Phloxes,  and  many  another 
small  and  lovely  thing  will  create  a jewelled 
setting  for  the  taller  plants  and  may  be 
brought,  by  a little  care  in  their  arrangement. 


The  first  view  that  greets  the  visitor  has  much  of  the  Italian  feeling  in  it.  Walls  enclose  this  flower  garden 
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into  delightful  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the 
border. 

THE  SWEET  RESERVE  OF  BOX 

Box  edgings  are  charming  and  create  always 
an  atmosphere  of  sweet  and  comely  reserve, 
while  the  “far,  strict  scent,”  rising  from  its 
dark,  shining  surfaces,  carries  one  dreaming 
into  the  past.  Flowers  seem  to  behave  them- 
selves behind  Box  edgings — they  do  not  get 
out  into  the  path,  nor  sprawl  about,  but  seem 
somehow  imbued  with  the  prim  manners  of 
Box — but  this  will  be  considered  romancing, 
and  the  fact  is  that  Box  is  frightfully  expensive 
and  grows  very  slowly,  but  if  one  can  afford 
both  to  pay  for  it  and  to  wait  for  it  there  is 
nothing  quite  so  good  to  possess. 

Turf  edgings  are  very  popular  and  always 
look  well  if  taken  care  of,  but  they  must  be 
kept  absolutely  true  to  line  and  shorn  the 
sleekest,  or  they  will  present  a ragged  and 
slovenly  appearance.  Edgings  of  brick  set  on 
end  are  sometimes  used,  but  the  frost  is  apt  to 
throw  them  out  of  place  during  the  winter. 
Concrete  edgings  are  durable  and  satisfactory, 
and  edgings  of  boards  firmly  pegged  into  the 
earth  and  painted  white  or  green  are  both 
quaint  and  useful  for  unpretentious  gardens. 

BEGUILING  PROBLEMS  OF  SELECTION 

The  question  of  what  to  put  in  our  beds  and 
borders,  now  that  we  have  them  enclosed  and 
trimly  edged,  is  such  a broad  and  beguiling  one 


that  it  may  not  he  sipieezed  into  the  narrow 
space  of  a chapter,  and  besides,  each  one  of  us 
must  desire  and  choose  his  own  flowers  or  he 
loses  the  very  pith  of  the  pleasure.  But  a few 
generalities  are  permissible.  Gardens  of  the 
most  lasting  satisfaction  and  beauty  are  those 
in  which  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  are  the 
foundation.  By  these,  I mean  those  plants 
whose  leaves  and  stems  die  down  in  winter  but 
whose  roots  endure;  among  those  we  include, 
rightly  I think,  the  hardy  spring  bulbs  and 
Lilies.  Shrubs  are  also  permanent  residents 
in  the  garden  and  play  an  important  part,  but 
annuals,  tender  bedders,  and  such  bulbs  and 
roots  as  Gladioli  and  Dahlias,  are  incidental, 
mere  decorations,  subject  to  our  caprice,  while 
the  herbaceous  folk  and  shrubs  come  into  the 
garden  as  long-tenure  residents,  and  upon  them 
the  stability  and  strength  of  the  garden  de- 
pends. 

I take  it  that  with  most  of  us  the  goal  aimed 
at  in  our  gardening  is  not 
simply  to  form  a large  col- 
lection of  plants  as  speci- 
mens, but  to  so  choose  and 
arrange  our  material  as  to 
create  as  fine  and  full  an 
effect  as  possible  over  a 
period  of  five  or  six  months. 
This  does  not  preclude 
thinking  of  and  treating 
our  plants  as  individuals; 
quite  the  contrary,  for  to 
meet  with  any  success  in 
the  management  of  our 
garden  world,  we  must 
know  very  well  the  needs 
and  habits  and  possibilities 
of  each  of  its  tenants.  In 
pursuance  of  this  end,  it  is 
wise  to  carefully  consider 
one’s  garden  conditions  in 
relation  to  the  plants  it  is 
desired  to  install,  and  not  to 
try  to  force  upon  reluctant, 
helpless  plants  conditions 
which  are  utterly  unsuit- 
able. 

as  Foxgloves,  Delphiniums, 


If  such  plants 
Valerian,  Canterbury  Bells  and  Oriental  Pop- 
pies, that  die  down  or  must  be  cut  to  the 
ground  after  flowering,  are  planted  in  front  of 
some  of  the  long-armed  brethren,  such  as 
Hardy  Asters  or  Gypsophila,  the  blank  left  by 
their  departure  will  bloom  again,  for  the  long 
branches  may  be  drawn  over  the  vacant  spaces. 
Plants  with  especially  fine  and  lasting  foliage 
should  be  given  due  prominence.  Of  these  are 
the  Flag  Irises,  Fraxinella,  P unkias,  Baptisias, 
Achillea  filipendulina  (A.  Eupatorium), 
Phlo.xes,  Lemon  Lilies,  Geums,  Paeonies, 
Heleniums,  Galega,  Heucheras,  Lythrum 
Salicaria,  Potentillas,  Dicentras,  Thalictrums, 
Elymus,  Santolina,  Stachys  lanata,  Artemisia 
abrotanum.  Rue,  and  Nepeta  Mussini.  Such 
scantily  clothed  plants  as  Lilies,  Gladioli, 
Tuberoses,  and  Asphodels  need  the  foliage  of 
other  plants  to  screen  their  naked  stalks,  and 
are  always  weak  in  effect  if  planted  in  large 
groups  without  this  borrowed  greenery. 

In  small  beds  and  narrow  borders,  and  in- 
deed in  any  save  good-sized  gardens,  plants  of 
great  size  and  pervasive  character  such  as 
Boltonias,  many  Helianthuses,  Polygonums, 
Bocconia,  and  Golden  Glow,  are  best  omitted, 
and  choice  made  among  the  more  conservative 
of  which  there  are  a great  number. 

PICTURES  FOR  EACH  SEASON 

There  has  been  much  written  of  late  as  to 
how  to  keep  the  entire  garden  in  full  bloom 
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from  early  spring  until  frost,  and  varied  and 
vain  were  my  attempts  in  the  days  of  my 
novitiate  to  accomplish  this  feat  that  I now 
feel  would  be  of  doubtful  desirability  e\xn  were 
it  possible.  In  our  climate  where  the  im- 
portunities of  the  sun  rushes  our  plants  from 
vouth  to  a precocious  maturity  and  on  to  early 
oblivion,  the  blossoming  period  of  the  individ- 
ual plants  is  so  much  shorter  than  in  climates 
of  moister  atmosphere  and  less  torrid  summers 
that  to  keep  all  parts  of  the  garden  in  bloom  at 
all  seasons  would  require  so  immense  a variety 
of  plants  that  a most  spotty  and  restless  effect 
would  be  the  result,  and  such  exact  knowledge 
of  the  plants  would  be  necessary  that  few 
amateurs  could  hope  to  acquire  it.  A few 
lovely  pictures  for  each  season  is  about  all  we 
can  hope  to  accomplish  successfully  in  the  gar- 
den devoted  to  herbaceous  perennials  and  de- 
signed to  be  beautiful  for  six  months  of  the 
year. 

Garden  color  scheming  has  become  some- 
thing like  a craze — we  talk  color  schemes,  write 
color  schemes,  read  them,  and  try  to  create 
them.  Like  all  obsessions,  this  charming  pas- 
time is  in  grave  danger  of  being  done  to  death, 
of  degenerating  by  means  of  extreme  pre- 
ciseness of  finish  into  something  not  so  far 
from  the  carpet  bedding,  which  we,  in  our 
boasted  enlightenment,  profess  to  despise.  A 
mosaic  or  tapestry-like  effect  does  not  seem  to 
me  what  we  want  in  our  home  gardens,  but  a 
gracious  blending  and  contrasting  of  lovely 
elements — sweeps  and  patches  and  trails  and 
spires  of  delightful  color  in  happy  agreement — 
and  certainly  there  is  no  more  enthralling  pur- 
suit than  the  handling  of  these  floral  pigments. 
It  is  not  nearly  so  difficult  as  it  sounds,  for  few 
flower  colors  are  really  fiercely  opposed  to  one 
another,  and  none  are  bad  if  given  the  com- 


Walks  edged  with  stones  around  and  over  which  low  trailing 
plants  ramble  to  give  an  easy  line 


panion  necessary  to  bring  out  their  best 
qualities. 

, THE  individual’s  EYES 

1 he  color  sense  must  ever  be  individual  and 
one’s  expression  of  it  original  and  personal,  but 


there  are  a few  simple  laws  which  have  helped 
me  greatly  in  the  harmonious  disposition  of  my 
flowers.  Contrast  between  the  primary  col- 
ors, red,  blue,  and  yellow,  is  too  harsh  and  sud- 
den; contrast  between  the  secondary  colors, 
green,  violet,  and  orange,  while  striking,  is  not 
crude  or  raw.  White  is  constantly  spoken  of 
as  a peacemaker  and  much  used  in  gardens  to 
separate  discordant  colors,  but,  while  it  sep- 
arates them,  it  so  heightens  the  tone  of  each 
that,  instead  of  drawing  them  into  agreement, 
it  further  opposes  them  to  each  other,  and  in- 
stead of  a charming  whole,  we  see  three  sharply 
contrasting  units. 

The  too  free  use  of  white  in  the  garden, 
especially  the  hard  white  worn  by  Moonpenny 
Daisies,  Iberis,  and  Canterbury  Bells,  will  ever 
result  in  spottiness  and  unrest.  I feel  that  the 
gardener  should  get  his  effects  by  gentle 
measures;  his  groups  may,  if  desired,  be  strong 
in  color,  but  at  the  same  time,  deep  and  rich, 
not  high  and  sharp.  And  this  result  can  be 
obtained  only  by  the  use  of  strong  colors 
closely  related  to  one  another. 

I should  like  in  some  way  to  make  others 
feel  the  joy  of  doing  at  least  a part  of  the 
garden  work  one’s  self;  do  not  turn  all  this 
possible  pleasure  over  to  some  one  else.  Many 
women  will  contend  that  they  are  not  strong 
enough  and,  of  course,  very  sadly,  some  are 
not;  but  the  rest  will,  I feel  sure,  if  they 
make  an  attempt,  be  greatly  astonished  at 
their  power  which  will  increase  tenfold  as 
the  magic  of  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  gets 
in  its  rejuvenating  work,  and  those  same 
timid  ones  will  be  astonished  at,  and  I hope 
thankful  for,  the  sound  sleep,  the  quiet  mind, 
and  the  absorbing  interest  which  will  be  theirs. 
It  is  of  those  few  pleasures  which  “age  can- 
not wither.’’ 


A charming  feature 
is  the  apparent  wildness 
of  many  of  the  plants 
which  nestle  on  the 
steps  and  in  odd  cor- 
ners of  this  delightful, 
easy  garden 
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Selecting  Vegetables  to  Meet  the  Rising  Cost  of  Living 

ADOLPH  KRUHM,  ^17, 

FILTERING  OUT  THE  ESSENTIAL  POINTS  ABOUT  VARIETIES  THAT  WILL  REALLY  MEET  REQUIREMENTS— HOW 
TO  BUY  YOUR  SEEDS  ECONOMICALLY  AND  HOW  TO  PLAN  FOR  EFFICIENCY  IN  THE  GARDEN 


II  IS  with  considerable  pleasure  that  I 
have  noted  in  each  succeeding  year  the 
ever  increasing  demand  for  qualit}^ 
among  vegetables,  and  with  the  greatly 
increased  cost  of  living  as  a real  problem 
before  us,  it  is  nothing  but  plain  common  sense 
for  us  all  to  see  that  we  get  the  greatest  effi- 
ciency from  the  ground  we  cultivate.  1 his 
means  not  only  choosing  the  particular  kind 
of  vegetable  to  satisfy  our  needs,  but  the 
selecting  of  the  proper  type  and  variety  that 
actually  measures  up  to  our  needs.  1 his 
can  be  done.  I have  proven  in  my  own  garden 
that  by  a proper  selection  of  varieties  and 
planting  on  definite  dates,  I can  keep  the 
ground  constantly  occupied,  constantly  yield- 
ing, and  at  no  time  producing  a glut;  or  the 
o|iposite,  an  absence  of  useable  vegetables, 
just  how  to  gather  together  the  various 
vegetables  and  organize  their  productive 
qualities  for  better  results  bas  long  been  a 
fascinating  study  with  me,  and  the  sum  and 
substance  of  these  experiences  of  past  years 
I now  present  with  the  assurance  that  an  ad- 
herance  to  the  methods  here  outlined  will 
make  the  average  home  garden  more  successful 
— more  efficient. 

The  season’s  new  crop  of  catalogues  is 
available  now  with  their  more  than  30  distinct 
classes  of  vegetables  for  consideration.  .Among 
such  popular  classes  as  beans,  cabbages,  corn, 
etc.,  as  many  as  thirty  distinct  varieties 
claim  attention  for  one  reason  or  another. 
Ihe  total  number  of  varieties  offered  for 
possible  use  in  our  gardens  is  never  less  than 
5CX3,  often  more!  Where  to  draw  the  line, 
how.  to  make  a choice,  what  to  grow  and  why 
- — those  are  a few  of  the  questions  that  tend 


to  complicate  matters  for  home  gardeners  in 
quest  of  certainties.  The  solution  of  the 
problem  lies  in  a proper  analysis  of  needs  and 
a correct  understanding  of  the  value'of  space 
and  time. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  vegetables  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes;  viz.  those  that 
you  need,  those  that  you  would  like,  and  those 
that  are  luxuries.  A comparatively  small 
space  can  be  made  to  yield  the  vegetables 
you  need.  Before  you  start  to  grow  the 
vegetables  you  like,  ask  yourself  “are  they 
practical.^’’  and  “is  the  product  worth  the 
space  and  time  it  takes  to  produce  it?”  .As 
to  vegetable  luxuries  their  growing  should  be 
attempted  only  where  space  is  abundant  and 
when  the  labor  required  to  raise  them  is  not 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  things  you  need! 


NEED  V.S.  DESIRE 


"I  he  vegetables  you  need  are  the  standard 
kinds  to  grow  in  any  sized  garden.  .A  garden 
of  30  X 60  ft.  will  grow  enough  of  them  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together  for  a family  ot 
five  during  five  months  of  the  year.  But  to 
be  successful  in  the  attempt,  you  have  to 
enlist  the  aid  of  the  best  bred  kinds  in  each 
class,  such  as  are  recommended  in  subsequent 
paragraphs.  Each  square  foot  of  garden 
space  will  have  to  be  properly  utilized  and 
considerable  planning  and  scheming  has  to 
be  done.  Still,  I find  that  to  be  most  of  the 
fun — and  so  will  you. 

A’ou  may  like  Brussel  sprouts,  after  you  read 
the  alluring  descriptions  as  to  the  flavor  ot 
this  vegetable;  yet,  it  may  be  cheaper  for  you 
to  buy  enough  to  satisfy  the  occasional  appe- 
tite, rather  than  to  attempt  to  grow  them 
yourself  at  a prohibitive  cost  of  labor  and 
space.  Okra  and  melons  may  tempt  you; 
yet  tbe  usefulness  of  one  is  so  limited  and  the 
season  of  bearing  of  the  other  is  so  short, 
after  a long  growing  season,  that  the  results 
may  have  to  be  adjudged  “poor.” 

Vegetables,  which  I consider  luxuries,  are 
those  that  require  an  unusual  amount  of  skill 
to  grow  them,  a long  season  in  which  to 
mature,  and  which  yield  a limited  crop  after 
an  unusual  amount  of  skill  and  time  have  been 
employed.  Cauliflower,  egg  plants,  peppers, 
etc.,  are  neither  essential  to  our  physical 


we  Ifare  nor  can  thej^  be  produced  economi- 
cally in  the  average  home  garden.  However, 
always  remember  that  these  are  purely  per- 
sonal opinions.  While  they  are  based  on 
many  years  of  practical  experience  and  obser- 
vation, they  are  given  here  at  the  risk  of 
having  many  readers  differ  from  me  as  to 
needs,  likes  and  luxuries! 

I ypical  vegetables  that  prove  profitable 
in  any  sized  garden  are  bush  beans,  beets, 
lettuce,  peas,  radishes — in  short,  all  that  bear 
their  crops  in  limited  space  or  in  ample  time  to 
tnake  room  for  other  crops.  I'herein  lies  the 
value  of  quick  growing  crops  for  small  gardens. 
The  “behaviour”  of  the  different  classes  is 
the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  .All  that 
is  needed  is  a readjustment  of  varieties  for 
different  sections,  seasons  and  soils. 

.Again,  other  vegetables  are  suitable  only 
for  large  gardens  and  profitable  only  in  sec- 
tions offering  favorable  climate  and  soil. 
Melons  thrive  best  in  a sandy  soil  and  in  warm 
climates  where  the  plants  have  a long  growing 
season.  The  same  may  be  said  of  late  lima 
beans,  although  early  pole  limas  may  be  made 
profitable  as  the  by-product  of  even  a small 
garden  when  the  plants  are  afforded  a chance 
to  climb  up  on  clothes  poles  or  fences.  Always 
ask  yourself,  when  planning  the  vegetable 
garden,  “is  such  and  such  a class  practical” 
and  “will  the  product  pay  me  for  time,  labor, 
land  and  seed  invested.” 


PL.\NNING  TWO  W.\YS 


There  are  two  ways  to  plant  a vegetable 
garden.  One  way  is  to  plant  all  seeds  at 
once,  depending  on  crop  succession  by  selec- 
tion of  varieities  maturing  one  after  another. 
The  tables  recorded  on  the  following  pages 
will  make  this  an  easy  problem.  The  other 
method  is  to  make  repeated  sowings  of  de- 
pendable .sorts  suitable  for  the  different 
seasons  in  which  the  crop  is  to  mature. 

For  instance,  it  does  not  pay  to  attempt 
extra  early  butterhead  varieties  of  lettuce 
during  the  hot  summer  months;  better  depend 
on  your  All  Season  Butterhead  or  crisp  head 
varieties.  .Among  radishes,  do  not  attempt 
to  grow  the  small  round  spring  sorts  after 
July  first;  they  will  grow  pithy  over  night, 
whereas  summer  varieties  will  remain  in  fit 


The  well  kept  vegetable  garden  will  have  long  rows  to  make  cultivation  easy,  and  some  irrigation  arrangement  to  provide  an  adequate  water  supply 
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table  condition  a long  time.  While  this 
method  of  making  repeated  sowings  of  de- 
pendable kinds  entails  more  work,  it  is  also 
the  one  which  yields  the  bigger  returns. 
Moreover,  in  this  fashion  one  may  produce  a 
constant  supply  of  just  the  kind  of  vegetables 
one  wants  and  likes,  whereas  by  the  other 
methods,  skips  in  supply  are  apt  to  occur  and 
the  quality  of  the  product  may  not  always 
measure  up  to  a required  standard. 

The  required  quantities  of  seeds  of 
the  different  vegetables  depend 
largely  on  the  way  you  decide  to 
work  the  garden.  Supposing  you 
decide  to  plant  the  garden  all  at  once 
and  be  done  with  it.  In  order  to 
secure  a perfect  crop  succession,  it  is 
necessary  to  grow  a large  selection  of 
varieties,  planting  a limited  space  to 
each,  for  which  purpose  a limited 
quantity  of  seed  is  necessaty.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you  are  willing  to 
make  repeated  sowings  throughout 
the  season  of  the  kinds  you  like  best, 
you  need  larger  quantities  of  those 
fewer  kinds.  In  connection  with  the 
following  tables  the  “working  power” 
of  those  standard  quantities  known 
as  “packets”  and  “ounces,”  also  of 
“pints”  among  beans,  corn  and  peas 
are  given.  But  even  these  sugges- 
tions are  only  approximate  estimates 
since  the  quantities  differ  according 
to  the  value  of  the  particular  varieties. 

WHAT  AN  ACRE  WILL  DO 

A garden  of  one  acre  under  sys- 
tematic planting  will  easily  yield 
all  the  vegetables,  including  some 
luxuries  and  some  potatoes,  which 
a family  of  eight,  plus  occasional  guests, 
plus  the  necessary  staff  of  servants,  would 
consume  in  the  course  of  a year.  One  acre 
of  good  ground,  cultivated  intensively  and 
planted  to  pedigreed  varieties  of  proven  per- 
formances will  make  any  estate  absolutely 
independent  of  outside  sources  for  vegetables. 

ALL  THE  VEGETABLES  YOU  NEED 

Beans 

1 Pint  each.  Bountiful,  Full  Measure  and  Stringless  Refugee 
among  green  pods. 

I Pint  Burpee’s  Kidney  Wax,  Sure  Crop  Wax  and  Hudson 
Wax  among  wax  pods. 

I Pint  Fordhook  Bush  Limas. 

5 Pint  Henderson’s  Leviathan  Pole  Limas. 

Beets 

I Oz,  each.  Eclipse,  Detroit  Dark  Red,  Edmand’s  Blood  and 
Dark  Red  Ball. 

I Oz.  Swiss  Chard,  Lucullus,  for  summer  greens. 

Cabbage 

I Pkt.  each  of  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market. 
Henderson’s  Early  Summer,  All  Seasons  and  Premium 
Flat  Dutch. 

Carrots 

I Oz.  Chantenay  or  Model. 

Celery 

5 Oz.  White  Plume  for  early. 

I Oz.  Giant  Pascal  for  late. 


Corn 

I Pint  each  of  Early  Dawn,  Golden  Bantam,  Howling  Mob, 
White  Evergreen,  and  Country  Gentleman. 

Cucumber 

I Oz.  Davis  Perfect. 

Endive 

1 Oz.  Green  Curled. 

Lettuce 

I Oz.  each,  Black  Seeded  Simpson,  Wayahead.  Big  Boston, 
California  Cream  Butter.  All  Seasons  and  Iceberg. 

I Pkt.  Express  or  Eclipse  Cos. 


Here’s  a well  assorted  collection  of  vegetables  for  the  complete  garden 


Melons 

I Pkt.  each  of  Rockyford  or  Netted  Gem,  Burrell’s  Gem  and 
Long  Island  Beauty. 

Onions 

I Oz.  each,  Southport  White  Globe,  Southport 
Yellow  Globe,  Southport  Red  Globe. 

I Pkt.  each  White  Portugal  and  Gigantic  Gibral- 
tar or  Prizetaker  for  early  winter  use. 

Parsley 

1 Pkt.  Parsley,  Extra  Curled  Dwarf. 

Parsnip 

2 Oz.  Parsnip,  Hollow  Crown. 

Peas 

I Qt.  each.  Prolific  Extra  Early,  Little  Marvel, 

Thos.  Laxton,  Alderman,  Potlatch  and  Cham- 
pion of  England. 

Potatoes 

1 Bu.  each  of  Irish  Cobbler  for  early,  Vermont 
Gold  Coin  for  main  crop. 

Radishes 

2 Oz.  each.  Rapid  Red,  Vicks’  Scarlet  Globe, 

White  Icicle  and  Cincinnati  Market. 

1 Oz.  each,  of  White  Delicious  Chartiers,  White 
Chinese  and  Black  Spanish. 

Salsify 

2 Oz.  Salsify,  Mammoth  Sandwich  Island. 

Spinach 

^ Lb.  Spinach,  All  Seasons  or  Triumph. 

2 Oz.  Spinach,  New  Zealand,  for  midsummer. 


Squash 

i Oz.  Squash,  Golden  Summer  Crookneck. 

^ Oz.  Squash,  Delicious. 

I Oz.  Squash,  Hubbard  for  winter  use. 

Tomato 

I Pkt.  each,  June  Pink,  Globe,  Chalk’s  Jewel, 

Beauty  and  Coreless  or  Stone. 

Turnips 

I Oz.  each  Early  White  Milan,  Purple  Top,  White 
(ilobe,  American  Purple  Top  Rutabaga  for 
winter. 

Luxuries  you  can  afford  in  an  acre  garden 
I Pkt.  each 

Brussels  Sprouts,  Danish  Prize. 

Cauliflower,  Dry  Weather 
Cress,  (l  Oz.)  L'pland  Curled. 

Kohlrabi,  Early  White  Vienna. 

Leek,  Improved  American  Flag. 

Pepper,  Neapolitan  for  early. 

Pepper,  Chinese_Giant  for  late. 

Of  these  latter  items.  Cress  and  Kohlrabi  are 
early,  ccol-season  crops,  the  balance  require  all 
season  in  which  to  bear  a crop  and  may  be  uti- 
lized to  follow  short  season  crop.«5  like  Spinach. 
Early  Peas,  etc.  The  whole  assortment  may  be 
secured  at  a cost  of  not  to  exceed  $iz. 

SEED  ORDER  FOR  30  X 60  FT. 

Here  is  my  personal  choice  in  “re- 
quisites” in  seeds  and  plants  needed 
to  intensively  cultivate  a plot  30  x 60 
ft. 

Beans,  Green  Podded 

I Pt.  each  Bountiful  and  Fordhook  Favorite. 

J Pt.  Stringless  Refu'|?e  for  late  green  podded. 

1 Pt.  each  Burpee’.s  Kidney  Wax  and  Brittle 
Wax. 

5 Pt.  Sure  Crop  V.  rx  for  late.  • 

^ Pt.  Bush  Lima  Beans. 

Beets 

^ Oz.  each  Eclipse  and  Edmand’s  Blood. 

I Oz.  each  Crosby’s  Egyptian  and  Detroit  Dark 
Red. 

Cabbage 

1 Doz.  plants  each  E*arly  Jersey  Wakefield  and 
All  Seasons  for  extra  early  and  midseason. 

2 Doz.  plants  each  Copenhagen  Market,  Allhead 
Early  and  Premium  Flat  Dutch  for  a succes- 
sion and  winter  keeping. 

Corn,  Sweet 

I Packet  Early  Dawn,  for  extra  early. 

I Pint  Golden  Bantam  for  repeated  sowings. 

Lettuce 

I Packet  each  Black  Seeded  Simpson  for  early  and  California 
Cream  Butter  for  between  seasons, 
h Oz.  each  May  King,  All  Seasons  and  Iceberg  for  repeated 
sowings  and  succession. 

Onions 

I Packet  each  White  Portugal,  Southport  White  Globe, 
Yellow  Globe  Danvers,  Red  Wethersfield  and  Prizetaker. 

Peas 

5 Pint  each  Prolific  Extra  Early,  Thomas  Laxton.  .Alderman 
and  Potlatch  for  successive  crops. 

I Pint  Little  Marvel  for  repeated  sowings. 

Radishes 

J Oz.  each  Rapid  Red,  French  Breakfast  and  Chartiers  for 
extra  early  and  midseason. 

I Oz.  each  White  Icicle  and  Cincinnati  Market  for  repeated 
sowings. 

! Packet  each  White  Chinese  and  Black  Spanish  for  late 
fall  and  winter  use. 

Tomatoes 

1 Doz.  plants  each  Sparks’  Earliana  and  June  Pink  for  extra 
early. 

2 Doz.  plants  each  Chalk’s  Jewel,  Livingston’s  Globe  and 
Stone  for  successive  and  main  crops. 

Allowing  the  highest  price  for  the  cabbage 
and  tomato  plants,  the  bill  for  these  items 
would  amount  to  approximately  ^^6.50. 


What  the  Leading  Vegetables  Will  Do  For  You 


THE  ARISTOCRATS  AMONG  PEAS 

A packet  will  sow  ten  feet  of  row.  One  pint  sows  30  feet.  One  pint  each  of  an  early, 
midseason  and  late  sorts  provide  peas  during  the  season  from  average  home  garden. 


VARIETY  NAME 

50% 

READY 

AFTER 

LAST 

PICKING 

DAYS 

LATER 

HEIGHT  OF 
PLANT 

PODS 

AVER. 
YIELD 
FOR  15 
FT.  ROW 

AV.  PER 
VINE 

LENGTH 

INCHES 

Prolific  Extra  Early 

64  days 

5 

25  feet 

Five 

3 

8 qts. 

Little  Marvel 

60  days 

7 

l|  feet 

Eight 

3 

8 qts. 

Sutton’s  Excelsior 

62  days 

4 

l i feet 

Six 

4 

10  qts. 

Thomas  Laxton 

72  days 

6 

3 feet 

Seven 

4 

9 qts. 

Blue  Bantam 

78  days 

6 

1|  feet 

Six 

4 

8 qts. 

Alderman 

80  days 

8 

5 feet 

Eight 

4i 

8 qts. 

Quite  Content 

84  days 

6 

5 feet 

Eight 

55 

10  qts. 

Buttercup 

87  days 

6 

2 feet 

Six 

4^ 

8 qts. 

British  Wonder 

85  days 

5 

2 feet 

Ten 

9 qts. 

Potlach 

86  days 

8 

feet 

Ten 

45- 

12  qts. 

Dwarf  Champion 

88  days 

7 

3 feet 

Seven 

35 

10  qts. 

Royal  Salute 

90  days 

5 

4 feet 

Ten 

4 

9 qts. 

WHO'S  WHO  IN  SWEET  CORN 


The  average  packet  will  sow  30  feet  of  row.  A packet  of  an  extra  early  sort  and  a pint 
each  of  an  early  and  midseason  variety,  plus  a packet  of  a late  kind  contain  enough  seeds 
for  repeated  sowings  in  the  home  garden  of  a quarter  acre. 


VARIETY  NAME 

READY 

FOR 

USE 

COLOR 

LENGTH 

OF 

EAR 

NUMBER 

OF 

ROWS 

Early  Dawn 

75  days 

White 

6 inches 

10  rows 

Earliest  Catawba  .... 

80  days 

White  while  young 

6 inches 

10-12  rows 

Golden  Bantam  .... 

80  days 

■Yellow 

6 inches 

8 rows 

Howling  Mob 

85  days 

White 

8 inches 

12-14  rows 

Crosby's  Twelve  Rowed  . 

90  days 

White 

6 inches 

12-14  rows 

White  Evergreen  .... 

93  days 

White 

8 inches 

16-18  rows 

Seymour’s  Sweet  Orange  . 

93  days 

Yellow 

8 inches 

10-12  rows 

Country  Gentleman 

95  days 

White 

10  inches 

irregular 

Golden  Rod 

95  days 

Yellow 

8 inches 

8 rows 

Golden  Cream 

96  days 

Yellow 

6 inches 

Irregular 
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DEPENDABLE  RADISHES  FOR  SPRING,  SUMMER  AND  WINTER 


TOMATOES  AS  ONLY  AMERICA  CAN  GROW  THEM 


One  packet  sows  39  feet  of  row.  .'Vn  ounce  each  of  an  extra  early  round  and  long  white, 
plus  a packet  each  of  a summer  and  winter  variety  will  provide  for  the  whole  year. 


VARIETIES 

FIRST 

ROOTS 

READY 

IN 

50% 

READY 

D.AYS 

LATER 

SIZE  OF  TOPS 
WHEN  OF 
EATABLE  SI/E 

KEEPING 

QUALI- 

TIES* 

Extra  Early  Scarlet  Turnip 

30  days 

7 days 

8-10  small  leaves 

good 

\\  hite  Box 

32  days 

10  days 

large 

excellent 

Sparkler 

27  days 

6 days 

6-8  medium  leaves 

good 

Hailstone 

24  days 

5 days 

6 small  leaves 

fair 

Snowball 

25  days 

5 days 

6 small  leaves 

fair 

Rapid  Red 

22  days 

4 days 

4-6  small  leaves 

excellent 

Crimson  Giant  Globe  .... 

26  days 

7 days 

8-10  large  leaves 

fair 

Vick’s  Scarlet  Globe  .... 

31  days 

10  days 

8-10  large  leaves 

good 

W hite  Olive  Shape! 

25  days 

7 days 

6-8  small  leaves 

fair 

Scarlet  Olive  Shaped  .... 

25  days 

9 days 

6-8  medium  leaves 

good 

french  Breakfast 

25  days 

7 days 

6 small  leaves 

good 

Icicle  

35  days 

8 days 

8-10  large  leaves 

excellent 

Long  Scarlet  Short  Top 

40  days 

5 days 

8-10  large  leaves 

good 

Cincinnati  Market 

40  days 

10  days 

8-10  large  leaves 

excellent 

Lady  Finger 

42  days 

10  days 

big  tops 

excellent 

Chartiers  i summer 

40  days 

10  days 

big  tops 

excellent 

White  Chinese  or  Celestial ) 

67  days 

72  days 

large  leaves  and  tops 

excellent 

Round  Black  Spanish  f ” 

75  days 

90  days 

mea.  leaves,  large  top 

excellent 

♦Note:  “Fair”  sorts  deteriorate  at  end  of  first  week.  “Good”  sorts  stand  10  days-2 
weeks.  “Excellent”  sorts  are  good  as  long  as  they  last. 


CABBAGES  FOR  GENERAL  USE 


A packet  of  cabbage  seed  contains  more  than  enough  to  raise  all  the  plants  you  and 
your  neighbor  can  use.  For  the  average  home  garden,  a dozen  plants  of  an  early  and 
of  a midseason  sort  and  two  dozen  each  of  a late  and  a Savoy  cabbage  fill  all  requirements. 


VARIETY  NAME 

NirMBER 
DAYS  FROM 
SEED  TO 
HEADS 

TYPICAL 

SHAPE 

MOST  SUITABLE  SOIL 

Early  Jersey  Wakefield. 

100-110 

Conical 

Medium  light  for  early  planting 

Eureka  First  Early  . 

100-110 

Round 

Medium  light  for  early  planting 

Allhead  Early 

120-125 

Flatround 

Medium  light  for  early  planting 

Copenhagen  Market 

100-110 

Round 

Strong,  medium  heavy 

All  Seasons  .... 

130-135 

Round 

Grows  well  in  any  good  soil 

Succession  .... 

135-140 

Flatround 

Medium  light  to  fairly  heavy.  Not 
too  wet 

Premium  Flat  Dutch 

150-160 

Flat 

Medium  light  to  fairly  heavy.  Not 
too  wet 

Danish  Ballhead 

150-160 

Round 

Strong  soil,  free  from  stem  rot 
bacteria 

Impr.  American  Savoy. 

150-160 

Round 

Average  good 

Danish  Round  Red. 

150-160 

Round 

Strong,  rather  heavy 

THE  FITTEST  AMONG  LETTUCES 

One  packet  each  of  an  early,  midseason  and  late  variety  generally  contains  enough 
seeds  for  a season’s  sowings  in  the  small  home  garden.  One  ounce  will  sow  a row.  150 
feet  long.  All  heading  varieties  must  be  transplanted  or  “ thinned”  out,  to  form  heads. 


VARIETIES 

FIRST 
READY 
FOR  USE 

HABIT 

OF 

GROWTH 

COLOR  OF  PLA.NT 

Early  Loose-Leaf 
Black  Seeded  Simpson 
Grand  Rapids 
Prizehead 

50  days 
48  days 
56  days 

Spreading 

Upright 

Upright 

Light  yellowish  green 
Light  green 

Brownish,  green  and  bronze 

Early  Butterhead 
Black  Seeded  Tennisball 
Black  Seeded  Big  Boston 
Wayahead 
Naumburger 

56  days 

56  days 
52  days 

57  days 

Spreading 

Upright 

Upright 

Upright 

Deep  yellowish  green 
Light  green,  brown  edge 
Dark  yellow  green 
Dark  green,  brown  spots 

Midseason  Butterhead 
California  Cream  Butter 
411 

Speckled  Dutch  Butter 

66  days 
61  days 
68  days 

Upright 

Spreading 

Upright 

Dark  green  with  large  brown  spots 
Dark  green 

Light  green,  red  tinge  on  edge  of  leaves 

Late  Butter  and  Crisp- 
head 

Brown  Dutch 
Iceberg 
New  York 
Crisp  as  Ice 

70  days 
56  days 
60  days 
65  days 

Spreading 

Upright 

Upright 

Upright 

Dark  green,  with  brown  tints 
Light  green,  pink  edges 
Dark  green 

Dark  green  with  bronze  shades 

Cos  Lettuce 
Paris  white 

67  days 

Upright 

Dark  green 

ji. 


Remark:  “First  ready  for  use”  stands  for  typical  plants  perfectly  developed. 


The  average  packet  of  standard  sorts  (.not  novelties)  contains  500  seeds  of  which,  as  a 
rule,  300  plants  can  be  raised.  One  dozen  plants  each  of  an  early  pink  and  purple  sort 
and  two  dozen  plants  of  two  main  crop  varieties  supply  all  the  tomatoes  a family  of  six 
can  eat.  with  a surplus  of  5 bushels  for  canning — under  favorable  soil  and  season  conditions 


NAMES  OF  SORTS 

FIRST 

FRUIT 

RIPENED 

AFTER 

DIAMETER 

(INCHES) 

WEIGHT 

OF 

AVERAGE 

FRUIT 

IN 

OUNCES 

SEASON  OF 
BEARING 

AVERAGE 

NUMBER 

FRUITS 

PER 

PLANT 

CROSS 

SECTION 

STALK  TO 
BLOSSOM 

Red  or  Scarlet 

Spark's  Earliana 

100  days 

2i 

2 

6 

Short,  2 pickings 

15 

Chalk’s  Early  Jewel 

108  days 

3i 

21 

7 

Long,  4 pickings 

19 

Stone 

116  days 

3i 

21 

9i 

Late,  3 pickings 

20 

Coreless 

120  days 

31 

3 

91 

Late,  3 pickings 

15 

Dwarf  Stone 

114  days 

2! 

2i 

6{ 

Late,  3 pickings 

12 

Pink  or  Purple 

June  Pink 

98  days 

2J 

2i 

6 

Short.  2 pickings 

15 

Beauty 

108  days 

3 

21 

7 

Early.  3 pickings 

16 

Globe 

114  days 

3 

21 

71 

Early,  4 pickings 

18 

Magnus 

116  days 

31 

21 

7 

3 pickings 

20 

Trucker’s  Favorite 

116  days 

3 

2i 

65 

Late.  3 pickings 

16 

BEETS  THAT  ARE  FIT  TO  BE  EATEN 

The  regulation  packet  will  sow  20  feet  of  row.  For  a constant  supply  sow  a fifteen 
foot  row  every  week  from  the  middle  of  .April  until  August  first.  One  ounce  each  of  an 
early  midseason  and  late  sort  provides  enough  beets  throughout  summer,  fall  and  winter. 


VARIETY  NAME 

READY 

FOR 

USE 

IN 

“FIT” 

CONDI- 

TION 

NOTES 

Eclipse 

Crosby’s  Improved  Egyptian 
Detroit  Dark  Red 

Electric 

Fireball 

Crimson  Globe  .... 

Early  Model 

Columbia 

Edward’s  Early  .... 
Black  Red  Ball  .... 

60  days 
62  days 
65  days 
65  days 
68  days 
70  days 
70  days 
75  days 
78  days 
80  days 

10  days 
15  days 
20  days 
28  days 
30  days 
20  days 
10  days 
30  days 
30  days 
30  days 

Tough  when  overgrown 
Uniformly  sweet  while  young 
The  ideal  early  beet  for  home  gardens 
Rapid  grower  of  steady  quality 
Always  sweet,  flavor  hard  to  beat 
Develops  over  a long  season 
Stringy  when  over  grown 
Ideal  late  beet  for  poor  soil 
The  ideal  main  crop  sort 
Good  even  after  over  grown 

THE  REIGNING  DOZEN 

BUSH  BEANS 

The  average  packet  will  sow  30  feet  of  row.  For  a constant  supply  sow  a fifteen  foot 
row  every  week  from  May  15th  until  July  15th.  One  quart  of  seeds  will  grow  all  the 
beans  that  will  be  needed  for  a family  of  five. 


VARIETY  NAME 

READY 

FOR 

TABLE  I.N 

LENGTH 
OF  POD 
(INCHES) 

SEASON 

OF 

BEARING 

Bountiful 

60  days 

65 

6 weeks 

Hodson  Green  Po!  

80  days 

7 

Until  frost 

Full  Measure 

65  days 

6 

4 weeks 

Fordhook  Favorite 

70  days 

55 

5 weeks 

Keeney’s  Stringless  Refugee 

80  days 

5 

Until  frost 

Stringless  White  Wax 

70  days 

5 

5 weeks 

Burpee’s  New  Kidney  Wax 

60  days 

65 

6 weeks 

Sure  Crop  Wax 

65  days 

65 

Until  frost 

Hodson  Wax 

75  days 

61 

Until  frosl 

Pencil  Pod  Black  Wax 

70  days 

5 

Short 

Brittle  Wax 

65  days 

55 

6 weeks 

Keeney’s  Stringless  Refugee  Wax 

75  days 

5 

Until  frost 

ONIONS  OF  SPECIAL  MERIT 

One  packet  each  of  an  early  white,  large  early  yellow  and  late  red  generally  supplies 
all  the  onions  for  moderate  use  in  an  average  family.  A packet  sows  25  feet  of  row  which. 
on  good  soil,  yields  j bu.  of  ripe  onions.  An  ounce  of  seed  will  sow  200  feet  of  row. 


VARIETY  NAME 

BITLBS 

DEVELOP 

FULLY 

IN 

SHAPE 

OF 

CLASS 

AVERAGE 
WEIGHT 
PER  BULB 
(OUNCES) 

AVERAGE 
YIELD  IN 
POUNDS 
FER  15  FT. 
ROW 

White  Portugal 

110  days 

Semi-round 

4 

125 

Southport  White  Globe .... 

120  days 

Globe 

55 

17 

Flat  Ifellow  Danvers  .... 

108  days 

Semi-round 

45 

14 

Yellow  Globe 

116  days 

Globe 

6 

181 

ikiuthport  Yellow  Globe 

126  days 

Globe 

75 

235 

Prizetaker 

135  days 

Globe 

7 

21 

Red  Wethersfield 

135  days 

Semi-round 

7! 

23 

Southport  Red  Globe  .... 

135  days 

Globe 

7i 

24 

Australian  Brown 

125  days 

Semi-round 

55 

18 

White  Queen 

95  days 

Flat 

3 

9 

Mam.  Silver  King 

110  days 

Flat 

5 

17 

Gigantic  Gibraltar 

125  days 

Globe 

75 

23 

AN  EXPERIMENT  GARDEN! 


Assuming  that  you  are  to  spend  only  ^2.50  on  your  vegetable  garden,  by  way  of  an  experiment,  here  would  be  my  selection  of 
(]uantities  and  varieties  that  may  be  depended  on  to  yield  the  largest  returns  for  time  and  money  invested: — 


I Pint  Beans,  Bountiful  Green  Pod. 

I Pint  Beans.  Sure  Crop  Stringless  Wax 
I Oz.  Beets.  Detroit  Dark  Red. 

I Doz.  plants  Cabbage,  Copenhagen  Market. 
z Doz.  plants  Cabbage,  Danish  Ballhead. 

1 Pint  b.  Corn,  Golden  Bantam. 


I Pkt.  Lettuce,  Black  Seeded  Tennisball. 
I Pkt.  Lettuce,  All  Seasons. 

I Pkt.  Onion.  Yellow  Globe  Danvers. 

J Pint  Peas,  Thos.  Laxton. 

I Pint  Peas,  Alderman. 

I Oz.  Radish,  White  Icicle. 


1 Oz.  Radish,  Chartiers. 

2 Doz.  plants  Tomato,  Globe. 

I Doz.  plants  Tomato,  Chalk's  Karly  Jewel. 
I Doz.  plants  Tomato,  Stone. 


First  Steps  in  Gardening. 


F.  F.  ROCKWELL 


[Editor’s  Note. — While  most  readers  of  The  Garden  Magazine  are  familiar  with  garden  work,  and  the  words  and  phrases  which 
crop  up  continually  in  garden  articles,  we  know  that  we  have  many  subscribers  to  whom  these  things  are  comparatively  new.  ^ It  is  with  the  idea  of 
extending  a helping  hand  to  these  new  comers  that  we  present  this  article.  W e want  to  make  plain  the  essentials  which  the  beginner  should  know,  and 
to  explain  the  garden  phraseology  so  that  he  can  follow  intelligently  every  article  he  reads,  and  readily  apply  to  his  own  problems  the  suggestions  and 
the  information  given  from  month  to  month.] 


The  beginner  who  must  start  in  for 
himself,  without  previous  experi- 
ence, meets  many  difficulties.  In- 
formation he  can  find — magazines 
and  books  full  of  it.  But  it  is  in  a new 
language,  and  he  is  sure  to  become  more  or 
less  tangled  up  in  attempting  to  follow  the 
suggestions  and  the  experiences  of  his  fellow 
gardeners. 

“Putting  the  beginner  next”  in  gardening 
would  be  a very  easy  matter — if  one  could 
take  the  beginner  actually  into  the  garden 
and  explain  things  there.  Doing  it  through 
the  medium  of  the  printed  word,  however,  is  a 
very  different  thing.  “Word  pictures”  are 
all  right  for  poets,  but  in  learning  to  plant 
potatoes,  ten  minutes  in  the  garden 
will  give  more  definite  information 
than  ten  pages  of  word  pictures. 

As  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  take  SOIL 
each  “beginner”  on  a personally 
conducted  tour,  explaining  point  by 
point  the  making  of  a garden,  the 
next  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
make  such  a trip  in  fancy,  and  to  dis- 
cuss just  the  definite,  concrete  prob- 
lems which  would  be  encountered. 

To  begin  at  the  very  beginning,  we  will 
assume  that  this  is  the  reader’s  first  garden. 

You  have  decided  to  have  a garden;  and 
you  have  probably  heard  somehow  that  you 
should  pick  out  for  it  a spot  of  ground  that 
gets  the  full  sunlight,  and  is,  preferably,  ex- 
posed to  the  east  or  to  the  south,  and  sheltered 
from  the  north  or  west.  The  plot  selected 
will  be  either  the  site  of  someone’s  last  year’s 
garden;  or  a spot  covered  with  trash  and  dead 
weeds,  that  has  probably  been  used  for  a 
garden  some  years  since;  or  “in  sod” — that 
is,  covered  with  grass,  such  as  a part  of  the 
lawn,  or  a corner  of  a hay  field. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  SOIL? 

’ I 'AKE  your  spade  or  fork  and  dig  out  a 
-*■  hole  eighteen  inches  square  and  from 
one  to  two  feet  deep.  Remove  the  soil 
carefully,  and  if  you  find  more  than  one  kind 
— a change  in  color  or  in  texture — as  you  dig 
down,  put  each  kind  in  a heap  by  itself. 
If  you  keep  one  side  of  your  hole  straight  and 
clean  cut,  you  will  see  that  a cross  section  of 
your  garden  through  the  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  inches  of  soil,  would  present  an  appear- 
ance somewhat  like  that  shown  in  the  first 
sketch  A — B is  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  A-B 
and  C-D  is  the  ‘^surface  soil”  that  is,  the  ground 
has  been  worked  over,  mixed  with  manure 
and  vegetable  matter  that  has  decayed,  and 
has  been  cultivated;  in  color  and  in  texture 
it  is  quite  distinct  from  the  soil  below  it. 


E-F-G-H  is  the  “sub-soil.”  This  may  be 
of  the  same  general  physical  character  as  the 
surface  soil,  but  very  often  it  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent; so  much  so  that  you  will  note  a dis- 
tinct “layer”  as  plain  as  that  in  a fancy 

CROSS- SECTION  OF  SOIL 


otttvsiSsSXA  iQ  ^ A ‘ 


GERMINATION  IN  WELL 
PREPARED  SOIL 


GERMINATION  IN  POORLY 
PREPARED  SOIL 


GOOD  SEED  BED 


POOR  SEED  BED 


cake.  If  the  “surface  soil”  and  the  “sub-soil” 
are  of  the  same  general  make-up,  there  is 
likely  to  be  an  indistinct  “layer”  between 
the  two.  (See  C-D-F-E.)  It  may  not  be 
plainly  marked,  but  it  is  not  as  dark  or  as 
finely  pulverized  as  the  “surface  soil”  and 
yet  is  not  composed  of  the  lumps  and  the 
“raw”  soil  that  mark  the  “sub-soil.” 

The  “physical  character”  of  the  soil  m your 
garden  is  determined  by  the  proportions  of 
stone,  sand,  clay,  and  humus  which  it  con- 
tains. A calcareous  soil  is  one  which  contains 
a large  percentage  of  stone,  often  of  a soft, 
easily  disintegrated  type.  “Sandy”  and 
“gravelly”  soils  are,  as  their  names  imply, 
composed  for  the  most  part,  of  sand  or  of 
gravel  and  are  “light.”  The  “clay”  soil  is  stiff 
and  heavy. 

All  these  types  of  soil  may  contain  more 
or  less  “humus.”  Humus  is  decayed  veget- 
able matter.  It  may  have  come  from  manure 
added  to  the  soil;  or  from  the  roots  and  refuse 
of  former  crops;  or  it  may  be  merely  the  gradual 
accumulation  which  nature  has  added  during 
the  growth  and  decay  of  countless  generations 
of  plants.  Some  soils  are  composed  almost 
entirely  of  humus.  These  are  known  as 
“muck”  or  “vegetable  mould”  soils.  Humus 
is  an  absolute  necessity  in  garden  soils. 

“Sandy  loam”  is  the  ideal  soil  for  a garden. 
It  is  a soil  in  which  clay,  sand,  and  humus 
are  so  balanced  that  it  is  “friable”; — that  is, 
of  such  a texture  that  a handful  of  it,  when 
squeezed  in  the  fingers,  falls  apart  and 
crumbles  readily,  even  when  it  is  quite  moist. 
The  important  thing  to  remember  in  connection 
with  your  garden  soil  is  that  adding  animal 
manures  and  humus  will  improve  both  “sandy” 
and  “clay”  soils,  and  bring  them  nearer  to  the 
ideal  garden  soil. 

“Drainage”  is  vitally  important.  Surface 
soil  with  plenty  of  humus  in  it,  will  allow 
surplus  water  to  drain  down  readily.  If 
the  “sub-soil”  is  porous,  it  will  allow  the 
surplus  water  to  pass  through;  if,  however,  it  is 
a hard  clay  sub-soil,  which  is  impervious  to 
water,  artificial  drainage  with  “land  tile,” 
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which  are  made  for  this  purpose,  will  be 
necessary. 

The  first  step  toward  making  a garden  on 
the  spot  you  have  selected  will  be  to  “work 
up”  the  soil.  This  is  done  by  spading,  fork- 
ing, trenching,  or  plowing.  If  your  garden 
area  is  big  enough,  it  will  save  a great  deal 
of  labor,  and  the  work  will  probably  be  done 
better,  if  you  get  it  plowed.  However,  the 
work  may  be  done,  the  essential  thing  is 
to  have  the  soil  thoroughly  turned  and  mixed 
as  far  down  as  the  “sub-soil,”  unless  that  is 
more  than  eight  inches  below  the  surface. 
It  is  well  to  mix,  if  possible  a little  of  the  sub- 
soil with  the  surface  soil,  especially  if  the 
latter  is  shallow;  in  this  way,  the  surface  soil 
may  be  made  deeper  each  year. 

METHODS  OF  HANDLING 

^FADING”  and  “forking”  are 
, practically  the  same,  except  that 

, ' - a different  implement  is  used.  The 

spade,  or  fork,  is  thrust  into  the 
• -.  soil  and  each  spade-  or  forkful  of 

, .T’-'  soil  turned  over,  and  thoroughly 
broken  up  with  the  back  of  the  tool 
before  the  next  spadeful  is  taken  up. 

“Trenching”  is  really  a double-depth  spad- 
ing or  forking.  The  top  “spit”  or  spadeful 
of  soil  is  removed  for  the  length  of  one  row 
or  furrow;  the  soil  below  this  is  then  broken 
up,  but  left  where  it  lies  as  indicated  in  the 
diagram  on  page  2io.  The  top  soil  from  the 
next  trench  is  then  thrown  on  top  of  this,  and 
thesoil  beneath  that  worked  over  but  left  where 
it  is;  and  so  across  the  plot  to  be  “trenched.” 

ADDING  FERTILITY 

^ANURES”  and  “fertilizers’;  should  be 
added  at  the  time  of  preparing  the  soil. 
The  term  “manure”  is  applied  to  barnyard 
and  animal  manures  of  all  kinds.  There  are 
now  available  “commercial”  or  prepared 
manures,  such  as  “pulverized  sheep  manure,” 
and  “shredded  cow  manure,”  but  so  far  as 
their  application  to  the  soil  is  concerned 
they  may  be  considered  as  fertilizers.  “Green 
manures”  are  crops,  such  as  rye,  vetch,  and 
crimson  clover,  grown  for  the  purpose  of 
plowing  or  spading  under  to  increase  the 
“humus”  in  the  soil,  which  is  depleted  by 
growing  crops.  Commercial  humus  is  also 
available.  ' 

“ Fertilizers”  as  generally  spoken  of,  in- 
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elude  commercial  products  used  to  increase 
the  “plant  foods”  in  the  soil.  .All  growing 
plants  take  from  the  soil  nitrates,  phosphates, 
and  potash.  A “complete”  fertilizer  is  one 
that  includes  all  these  things.  The  “analy- 
sis” of  fertilizer  shows  the  amount  of 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  which 
it  contains,  on  a basis  of  a percentage  of  the 
total  weight— that  is,  a fertilizer  containing 
4 per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  8 per  cent,  of  phos 
photic  acid,  and  lo  per  cent,  of  potash,  would 
have  eight  pounds  of  nitrogen,  sixteen  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid,  and  twenty  pounds  of 
potash  in  each  one  hundred  pound  bag. 

I bis  is  referred  to  as  a “4-8-10”  fertilizer, 
and  incidentally,  is  that  recomrnended  for  most 
soils  and  crops  and  is  sometimes  called  the 
“basic  formula”  or  general  analysis  for  a 
general  fertilizer  for  vegetables. 

“Available  plant  food”  is  that  in  such  a 
form  that  the  plant  roots  can  make  use  of 
it.  .Most  soils  contain  a good  deal  of  “latent” 
plant  food,  which  must  undergo  a gradual 
chemical  change  in  the  soil  before  it  becomes 
available  for  plants  to  use. 

“Fertilizers”  are  of  two  kinds:  “organic” 
and  “chemical.”  “Organic”  fertilizers  are 
derived  from  animal  and  vegetable  sources, 
and  include  such  things  as  guano,  dried  blood, 
cotton-seed-meal,  and  wood  ashes.  “Chemi- 
cal” fertilizers  include  such  things  as  nitrate 
of  soda,  acid  phosphate,  and  muriate  and 
sulphate  of  potash.  When  fertilizers  are 
used  directly  in  the  hill,  drill  or  row,  there  is 
much  less  danger  of  injuring  the  plants  or 
seeds  if  organic  fertilizers  are  employed. 

A soil  “amendment”  is  something  added 
to  the  soil  to  improve  it,  without  directly 
adding  plant  food.  Lime  is  the  most  im- 
portant material  for  this  purpose;  and  all 
garden  soils  should  receive  a generous  appli- 
cation every  two  or  three  years. 

It  may  seem  to  the  beginner  that  we  have 
wandered  somewhat  far  a%yay  from  his  little 
garden  plot.  But  a working  understanding 
of  manures  and  fertilizers  is  one  of  the  first 
things  he  must  acquire.  To  boil  this  in- 
formation down  to  fit  the  small  garden  patch : 

THE  PRACTICAL  LESSON 

UNLESS  the  ground  you  expect  to  plant 
was  well  manured  and  cared  for  last 
year,  it  will  probably  need  a good  applica- 
tion of  both  manure  and  fertilizer.  I he 
manure  should  be  put  on  before  the  ground  is 
touched.  Spread  it  on  the  surface  two 
or  three  inches  deep,  and  plow  or  spade  it 
under  so  that  it  is  completely  covered  from 
sight.  See  to  it,  however,  that  it  is  mixed 
through  the  soil.  A layer  of  strawy  manure 
betw’een  the  sub-soil  and  surface  soil  may 
do  more  harm  than  good.  Fertilizers  should 
be  spread  on  the  surface  after  the  ground  has 
been  spaded  or  plowed,  and  tboroughly 
raked  in,  because  the  fine  heavy  particles 
tend  to  w'ork  down  through  the  soil  during 
the  summer.  Ware/'  passing  through  the 
soil  also  qgrries  dowm  the  soluble  plant  foods. 

MAKING  A SEED  BED 

PREPARING  the  soil  for  seed  sowing  is 
^ “making  a seed  bed”  and  is  usually  done 
just  before  sowing  the  seed  or 
setting  out  the  plants.  It  is 
much  easier  to  do  this  work  on 
a freshly  prepared  surface.  To 
make  a good  seed  bed,  rake 
over  the  soil,  removing  all 
small  stones  and  trash,  until 
the  surface  is  as  smooth  and 
as  well  pulverized  as  you  can 
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possibly  make  it.  Furthermore,  the  soil 
below  the  surface  should  be  broken  up  enough 
so  that  there  are  no  large  lumps  and  air 
spaces  in  it.  A good  seed  bed  is  required  (i) 
to  secure  a sure  and  quick  “germination”  or 
sprouting  of  the  seed,  and  (2)  to  establish  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season  the  all  important 
“soil  mulch.” 

WHAT  IS  A MULCH? 

The  “soil  mulch”  or  “dust  mulch”  is  a 
layer  of  pulverized  dry  soil  an  inch  or 
tw’o  deep,  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Its  great 
value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  prevents  evap- 
oration from  the  moist  soil  just  below  it.  If 
this  “mulch”  is  not  established,  the  soil  will 
form  a crust  on  the  surface  to  w’hich  the 
moisture  from  the  lower  layers,  and  even 
from  the  sub-soil,  w’ill  be  drawn  up  rapidly 
by  what  is  known  as  “capillary  action”  in 
the  soil.  The  water  in  the  soil  is  ahvays  mov- 
ing downward  during  and  just  after  rain; 
and  then,  as  soon  as  the  surface  begins  to 
dry  off  by  ev’aporation,  it  is  drawm  upward 
in  a continuous  effort  to  keep  the  surface 
moist.  The  soil  mulch  checks  this  invisible 
but  disastrous  upward  flow  of  water  in 
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how  TO  PLANT 

'^HE  directions  on  seed  packets,  and  in 
the  various  planting  tables,  etc.,  state 
that  some  things  are  to  be  planted  in  “drills” 
some  in  “rows”  and  still  others  in  “hills.” 
These  terms  are  often  confusing.  “ Drills” 
and  ‘ ‘rows”  are  used  indiscriminately,  and  a 
hill  is  not  always  a hill,  and  may  be  a hole! 
In  “drills”  seeds  are  sown  continuously,  with 
no  attempt  at  even  spacing;  in  a “row’”  the 
seeds  or  plants  are  put  in  at  even  distances, 
but  cultivation  as  a rule  is  done  only  one  way. 
In  “hills”  the  plants  are  put  at  regular  dis- 
tances both  w’ays  and  cultivation  is  usually 
between  the  plants  in  the  row’s,  as  well  as 
between  the  row's. 

“Hills”  especially  for  melons  and  other 
vine  crops,  are  often  prepared  by  digging  out 
the  soil  a foot  and  a half  to  tw’o  feet  square, 
and  mixing  in  manure  or  fertilizers  w’ith  the 
soil  at  the  bottom,  before  putting  in  the 
plants,  or  seed.  Where  a seed  drill  or  a 
machine  is  used  in  sowing  the  seed,  the 
drill  or  “furrow”  is  opened  up,  the  seed 
dropped  and  covered,  the  ground  rolled,  and 
the  next  row’  marked,  all  in  one  operation. 
When  sowing  by  hand,  the  rows  should 
be  marked  out  straight  by  the  use  of  a line 
and  the  edge  of  a hoe  or  a pointed  stick, 
or  a regular  “marker.” 

“Single  drills”  or  rows,  for  beans,  peas, 
corn,  and  seeds  of  similar  size,  should  be 
made  two  or  three  inches  deep.  “Double” 
rows  or  drills  are  often  used  for  peas,  sweet 
peas,  and  celery’,  to  economize  space. 

“Drills”  for  small  seeds,  such  as  onions, 
carrots,  turnips,  etc.,  should  be  made  very 
shallow',  the  seed  being  covered  only  a half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep.  Such  drills  are 
shown  in  one  of  the  figures.  A “trench,”  for 
planting  peas,  sw’eet  peas,  and  celery  is  merely 
an  extra  deep  drill  or  furrow’  from  six  to  nine 
inches  deep.  The  seed  is  planted,  in  the 
usual  way,  at  the  bottom,  and  covered  tw’o 
inches  or  so  deep;  the  trench  being  gradually 
filled  in  as  the  playits  grow.  The  advantage 
is  that  in  this  w’ay  the  roots  "are  got  down 
much  deeper  into  the  cool  moist  soil  than 
w’ould  be  possible  when  planting  in  the 
ordinary  w'ay;  and  with  celery,  the  plants 
are  more  easily  held  upright  than  if  set  on  a 
level  surface. 

DEPTH  OF  PLANTING 

' I 'HE  depth  at  which  seed  should  be 
planted  depends  not  only  on  the  size 
of  the  seed,  but  also  on  the  soil  and  the 
season.  The  depths  suggested  in  the  plant- 
ing tables  refer  to  normal  conditions.  In 
very  heavy  soils  in  an  abnormally  w'et  season 
and  w’hen  the  ground  is  cold  and  w’et  as  in 
the  early  spring,  the  seed  should  be  covered 
less  deeply;  w'hile  in  very  light  soils  and  in 
dry  w’eather,  it  should  be  covered  more  deeply. 

The  seed  must  come  into  firm  contact  with 
the  soil  on  all  sides.  Neglect  of  this  rule  in 
dry  weather  often  means  the  loss  of  a planting 
when  a good  stand  might  just  as  well  have 
been  obtained.  When  plant- 
ing by  hand,  the  soil  should 
be  firmed  down,  after  the  seed 
has  been  planted.  1 his  can 
be  done  by  the  back  of  a hoe 
or  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Or,  if 
long  rows  are  being  planted, 
a broad  tired  wheel-barrow’, 
weighed  down  by  a light  stone. 
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may  be  run  over  the  rows.  The  seed  drill 
has  a smaller  wheel  which  does  this  auto- 
matically. Another  point  to  bear  in  mind  is 
to  cover  the  seed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
row  or  drill  has  been  opened  up,  while  the  soil 
is  still  fresh  and  moist. 

WHEN  TRANSPLANTING 

’’  I 'HE  soil  for  transplanting  or  for  setting 
^ out  plants  should  be  prepared  just  as 
carefully  as  for  sowing  seeds.  Mark  out  the 
rows  and  the  positiops  for  the  plants  ac- 
curately. This  helps  greatly  in  the  work  of 
cultivation  throughout  the  season.  For  small 
plants,  the  holes  may  be  made  rapidly  with 
a “dibber”  or  a pointed  tool  of  wood  or  metal. 
For  larger  plants,  use  a hoe  or  a trowel.  If 
fertilizer  or  manure  is  to  be  used,  mix  it 


thoroughly  with  the  soil  in  each  “hill”  be- 
fore beginning  to  .set  the  plants.  Cut  back 
the  larger  leaves  from  a third  to  a half. 
This  makes  the  plant  much  less  likely  to 
“wilt,”  with  a consequent  check  to  growth, 
after  being  transplanted.  Then  remove  the 
plants  carefully  from  the  flat  or  pot  in  which 
they  have  been  growing.  If  the  soil  is  so 
dry  that  water  must  be  used,  pour  a pint  or 
so  into  the  hole  where  the  plant  is  to  go, 
before  planting.  Set  the  ball  of  roots  well 
down  into  the  hole,  and  press  the  soil  about 
it  firmly  with  both  hands  unless  the  soil  is 
wet  or  heavy:  it  is  usually  a good  plan  to  go 
back  over  the  row  after  planting,  and  press 
the  soil  about  each  plant  still  more  firmly  by 
putting  one  foot  on  either  side  of  the  stem. 
This  may  seem  like  harsh  treatment  for  a 


tender  little  plant,  but  you  will  soon  get  onto 
the  “knack”  of  it,  and  see  that  it  gets  your 
plants  in  more  solidly  and  more  rapidly  than 
you  can  do  it  with  your  fingers  alone.  Im- 
mediately after  planting,  rake  over  the  whole 
surface  with  an  iron  rake  leaving  it  smooth 
and  fine.  This  is  not  only  for  looks  but  to 
reestablish  the  soil  mulch,  the  importance 
of  which  I have  already  explained. 

The  newly  set  plants  in  hot  dry  weather, 
should  be  protected  from  the  sun  for  a few 
days  to  prevent  severe  wilting.  Old  news- 
papers, held  in  place  by  soil  or  stones,  but  left 
open  at  the  ends  to  admit  free  circulation  of 
air,  may  be  used.  Broad  shingles,  stuck  into 
the  soil  on  the  south  side  of  the  plant  answer 
the  same  purpose;  or  a wide  board,  held  on 
edge  by  pegs,  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  row. 


Selecting  Flower  Seeds  for  Definite  Objects.  ° 

SUMMING  UP  THE  ESSENTIAL  POINTS  OF  THE  LEADING  ANNUALS  SO  AS  TO  GET  THE  GREATEST  EFFICIENCY 

FROM  THE  LIST  OF  PLANTS  OFFERED  IN  THE  CATALOGUE 


jk  NNUALS  give  positive,  definite 
/%  results  in  the  same  year  as  they  are 
I ^ sown  and  a selection  of  the  avail- 
able kinds  can  be  made  to  fill  any 
requirement  of  flowers.  It  is  of  course  true 
that  many  annuals  soon  become  rather  weedy 
looking  after  producing  a few  flowers,  which 
fact  has  to  a great  extent  prejudiced  many 
people  against  using  them  to  any  extent. 
But,  there  are  annuals  and  annuals! 

Some  kinds  of  annual  plants  flower  more 
freely  in  rather  poor  thin  soil,  but  it  should  be 


remembered  that  under  these  conditions  the 
duration  of  the  flowering  season  is  consider- 
ably shortened.  Therefore,  I advise  a thor- 
ough preparation  of  the  border,  digging  it 
deeply  (i8  inches  if  possible)  and  working 
in  a liberal  quantity  of  rotted  manure. 
Where  manure  is  not  available,  use  leaf  mould. 
If  the  soil  is  naturally  very  heavy,  road 
scrapings  spread  over  the  surface  previous  to 
raking  it  will  help  to  keep  it  open  and  porous. 
Very  rich  soils  which  have  been  heavily 
manured  in  previous  years  will  be  much 


benefited  by  a dressing  of  freshly  slaked  lime. 
Make  a start  with  your  preparations  as 
early  in  spring  as  the  ground  can  be  caught 
in  a sufficiently  dry  condition.  Previous  to 
sowing  the  seed,  the  surface  must  be  made  as 
fine  as  possible  by  raking,  that  a perfect  seed 
bed  is  assured. 

When  sowing  be  careful  to  follow  the  in- 
structions given  in  the  tables  which  follow 
with  regard  to  the  depth  at  which  to  cover 
the  seed,  as  deep  sowhig  is  the  cause  of  the 
majority  of  failures  with  amiuals. 


ANNUALS  FOR  A LONG  SEASON 

The  following  fifteen  kinds  carefully  sown  on  well  prepared  ground,  will  completely 
fill  100  square  feet,  or  a bed  25  x 4 feet.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  they  will  bloom  con- 
tinuously from  late  spring  or  early  summer  until  frost.  If  we  except  Sweet  Alyssum,  they 
are  all  what  I may  term  cutting  varieties,  suitable  for  home  decoration. 


NAME 

DEPTH 
TO  SOW 
(INCHES) 

COLOK 

THIN 
OUT  TO 
INCHES 
APART 

FLOWERING 

SEASON 

HEIGHT 

(INCHES) 

Snapdragon 

i 

Various 

9 to  12 

July  to  Nov. 

18 

Sweet  Alyssum 

> 

White 

6 

June  to  Nov. 

6 

China  Aster 

i 

Various 

9 to  12 

July  to  Oct. 

12  to  18 

Pot  Marigold 

Yellow  and  orange 

9 to  12 

June  to  Nov. 

12 

Cornflower 

1 

Various 

9 

June  to  Nov. 

18 

Pink 

j. 

Various 

6 

June  to  Nov. 

9 to  12 

California  Poppy 

JL 

Various 

6 

June  to  Nov. 

9 to  12 

Blanket  Flower 

i 

Yellow  and  crimson 

12 

July  to  Nov. 

18  to  24 

Mexican  Poppy 

Yellow 

6 to  9 

July  to  Nov. 

15  to  18 

Nasturtium 

i; 

Various 

9 

June  to  Oct. 

12 

Petunia 

1 

Various 

12 

June  to  Oct. 

12 

Phlox  (Drummond) 

i 

Various 

9 

June  to  Oct. 

12 

Zinnia 

Various 

18 

June  to  Oct. 

24 

Verbena 

i 

Various 

18 

June  to  Oct. 

6 

Pansy 

i 

Various 

9 

July  to  Nov. 

6 

GOOD  CUTTING  LONG  SEASON  ANNUALS 

The  Salvia  should  be  sown  indoors  early  in  March,  also  Celosia  for  early  display,  though 
the  latter  sown  in  the  open  early  in  May  will  begin  to  flower  toward  the  middle  of  August, 
and  continue  until  frost.  Sown  in  heat  and  set  out  in  May,  it  blooms  June  until  frost. 


NAME 

DEPTH 
TO  SOW 
(INCHES) 

COLOR 

THIN 
OUT  TO 
INCHES 
APART 

FLOWERING 

SEASON 

HEIGHT 

(INCHES) 

Celosia 

i 

Various 

18 

June  to  Nov. 

30 

Velvet  Flower 

1 

Various 

9 

July  to  Nov. 

24 

African  Marigold 

\ 

Yellow  and  orange 

15 

July  to  Nov. 

30 

Scarlet  Sage 

I 

Scarlet 

15 

June  to  Oct. 

24  to  36 

Wallflower 

i 

Yellow  and  brown 

12 

Aug.  to  Nov. 

15 

Sunflower 

h 

Yellow 

36 

July  to  Oct. 

36  to  72 

Baby  Breath 

i 

White 

4 

June  & July 

12 

Calliopsis 

} 

Yellow  and  brown 

9 

June  to  Oct. 

24 

Prickly  Poppy 

i 

Yellow 

12 

July  to  Nov. 

24 

Balsam 

1 

Various 

12 

July  to  Sept. 

24 

Flora's  Paint  Brush 

k 

Yellow  and  scarlet 

6 

June  to  Sept. 

18 

Larkspur  [tion 

i 

Various 

9 

July  to  Oct. 

18 

Marguerite  Cama- 

i 

Various 

12 

July  to  Nov. 

12 

Swan  River  Daisy 

i 

Blue  and  white 

9 

June  to  Aug. 

9 

AN  ALTERNATIVE  COLLECTION 

This  collection  of  seventeen  packets  is  quite  distinct  from  the  preceding.  It  includes  six 
varieties  of  Spencer  Sweet  Peas  that  will  sow  a row  25  feet  long,  while  the  eleven  remaining 
packets  will  be  ample  for  a border  at  least  20  feet  by  4 feet.  The  Free-flowering  Begonias 
must  be  sown  indoors,  or  in  a hotbed  early  in  March,  and  it  might  also  be  well  to  start  the 
Nicotiana  under  glass  toward  the  end  of  March.  With  the  exception  of  Portulaca  (which 
makes  a most  beautiful  dwarf  edging  plant)  all  are  first  class  subjects  for  cutting. 


NAME 

DEPTH 
TO  SOW 
(INCHES) 

COLOR 

THIN 
OUT  TO 
INCHES 
APART 

FLOWERING 

SEASON 

HEIGHT 

(INCHES) 

Begonia 

Free  flowering 

1 . 

Various 

12 

June  to  Nov. 

12  to  15 

Marigold 

Dwarf  French 

Yellow  and  brown 

12 

July  to  Nov. 

12 

Nicotiana 

i 

Various 

12 

July  to  Oct. 

24 

Aster  Daybreak 

1 

4 

Various 

9 

Aug.  & Sept. 

15 

Portulaca 

i 

Various 

12 

June  to  Oct. 

4 

Ageratum 

X 

Blue  and  white 

9 

July  to  Oct. 

9 to  18 

Mourning  Bride 

i 

Various 

9 

July  to  Nov. 

.30 

Cosmos 

Various 

36 

Sept,  to  Oct. 

60 

Madagascar 

Periwinkle 

X 

White  and  red 

9 

Aug.  to  Oct. 

18 

Centaurea  Imperialis 

1 

Various 

9 

June  to  Oct. 

24 

Sweet  Peas  (6) 

2 

Various 

3 

June  to  Aug. 

60  to  72 

Mignonette 

V 

Various 

9 

June  to  Nov. 

12 

DEPENDABLE  LONG  SEASON  KINDS 

•All  may  be  sown  directly  where  intended  to  flower,  but  I recommend  starting  Torenia 
indoors.  This  collection  also  is  sufficient  for  a 25  by  4 feet  bed. 


NAME 

DEPTH 
TO  SOW 
(INCHES) 

COLOR 

THIN 
OUT  TO 
INCHES 
APART 

FLOWERING 

SEASON 

HEIGHT 

(INCHES) 

Diascia  barbaraea 

i 

Rosy  salmon 

9 

June  to  Nov. 

12 

Straw  Flower 

k 

Various 

12 

July  to  Nov. 

30 

Lupine 

i 

Various 

9 

June  to  Aug. 

24 

Phacelia 

1 

Blue 

6 

June  to  Sept. 

12 

Cone  Flower 

1 

Yellow  and  brown 

9 

July  to  Nov. 

24 

African  Daisy 

) 

Golden  yellow 

9 

June  to  Oct. 

12 

Love-in-a-mist 

1 

Blue  and  white 

9 

June  to  Oct. 

15 

Gilliflower 

1 

Various 

9 

July  to  Nov. 

15 

Torenia 

1 

Blue  and  white 

9 

July  to  Oct. 

6 

Red  Sunflower 

1 

Yellow  and  red 

36 

July  to  Sept. 

60  to  72 

Toad  Flax 

Red  and  yellow 

3 

June  to  Aug. 

6 

Summer  Cypress 

} 

Foliage 

24 

June  to  Oct. 

30  to  36 

Globe  Amaranth 

i 

Various 

18 

July  to  Nov. 

30 

21^ 
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Another  point  upon  which  emphasis 
must  be  put  is  the  necessity  of  rigorously 
thinning  out  the  seedlings  to  the  desired  dis- 
tances. This  may  be  done  gradually  and 
although  many  annuals  do  not  transplant 
easily,  yet  if  advantage  be  taken  of  showery 
weather,  and  care  is  exercised,  few  failures 
will  result.  But  do  not  expect  good  flowers 
and  a long  season  of  bloom  where  the  plants 
are  left  crowded  together.  It  is  also  of 
great  importance  to  cut  off  all  flowers  as 
they  fade  so  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
seed;  for  when  seed  forms  on  an  annual,  flow- 
ering stops. 

With  the  exception  of  the  few  varieties 
which  should  be  started  in  heat,  sow  as  early 
in  the  spring  as  possible,  thus  allowing  the 
plants  to  make  a good  start  previous  to 
extreme  heat  and  summer  drought. 


As  to  late  flower,  annuals  are  of  unquestion- 
able value,  and  from  sowings  made  last  year 
in  the  open  early  in  May,  I noted  the  follow- 
ing in  flower  the  first  week  of  November: 
Scabiosa,  Phlox  Drummondii,  Sweet  Alyssum, 
Dimorphotheca,  Eschscholtzia,  Nicotiana,  Cal- 
endula, Marigolds,  Mignonette,  Nigella,  Nas- 
turtiums, Larkspur,  Gaillardia  (annual),  Gom- 
phrena,  Helichrysum,  Verbena,  Petunia, 
Zinnia,  Celosia,  free  flowering  Begonias, 
Pansies,  Asters,  and  Cosmos. 

Annuals  are  also  of  much  service  for  window 
boxes.  Among  the  most  easily  handled 
flowers  for  such  purposes  are  the  small 
flowered  free  blooming  variety  of  Petunia, 
such  as  Rosy  Morn,  White  Bedding  or  Baby 
Blue;  also  Thunbergia,  Verbena,  Linaria 
Cymbalaria,  Nasturtiums  and  Lobelia  gracilis. 
One  packet  of  each  costing  fifty  cents  in  all 


would  be  sufficient  for  six  boxes,  each  four 
feet  long.  The  Verbena,  Lobelia,  Linaria, 
and  Petunia  would  require  to  be  sown  indoors 
and  transplanted. 

I have  not  mentioned  Candytuft  nor  Poppies 
in  any  of  my  lists,  because  of  their  very 
fleeting  season  of  blooming;  yet,  where  space 
is  available  I believe  that  no  garden  is  com- 
plete without  the  Poppy.  It  may  be  used 
to  great  advantage  sown  thinly,  among  later 
flowering  subjects,  pulling  out  the  plants  as 
they  finish  blooming.  Or  a space  may  be 
devoted  entirely  to  them  making  successive 
sowings  at  intervals  of  three  weeks  from 
early  spring  until  early  July.  But  to  see 
Poppies  at  their  best,  rigorously  thin  out  the 
seedlings  to  stand  six  inches  apart.  For  a 
riot  of  glorious  yet  delicate  colorings  use 
improved  strains  of  the  Shirley. 
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Azure. 

Tair^ 


'Rpzza  Alba . 
Maculatg^ 

Aluss  um 

Ijnle 
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Magnificent 
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elegans 
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Americana 


Mignoneffe 
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Mo'd 


, Nicotiana 

Affhh  Hybrids 
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Grandis 
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Specioya 
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Phlox 
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Aigella 

JMnyy  Jebgl  ^ 
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Parana 


Suggested  planting  for  a border  of  annuals  36  x 6 ft.  One  packet  each  of  twenty  five  kinds  will  cost  about  two  dollars 


IT  IS  sometimes  quite  desirable  to  know  just 
what  varieties  of  a given  kind  of  annual 
will  fulfil  one’s  requirements,  and  while  it  is 
not  possible  here  to  describe  each  one  in  detail 
the  following  suggestions  (each  having  refer- 
ence to  the  kinds  named  in  the  tables)  will 
be  of  help  in  making  purchases. 

Ageratum.  Beautiful  when  massed.  Tom 
Thumb,  in  white  or  blue,  grows  nine  inches 
high;  Mexicanum  eighteen  inches  high. 

Antirrhinum  (Snapdragon).  By  sowing 
in  hotbed  during  March,  will  bloom  from  late 
May  until  frost.  Good  varieties  are  Cottage 
Maid,  Brilliant  Rose,  Dainty  Queen,  Fire 
Flame,  Queen  of  the  North,  Golden  Queen. 

Argemone  (Prickly  Poppy).  An  excellent 
kind  with  thistle-like  foliage  and  flowers 
resembling  a Poppy.  Very  ornamental. 

Aster.  For  early  blooming  grow  Queen  of 
the  Market,  and  for  later  Crego’s  Giant  or 
Late  Branching.  The  Daybreak  type  is 
excellent  for  bedding.  The  plants  are  com- 
pact and  bushy,  becoming  a perfect  mass  of 
bloom.  May  be  purchased  in  separate  colors. 

Balsam  (Lady’s  Slipper).  The  double 
Camellia-flowered  type  is  the  best  and  may 
be  had  in  many  separate  colors. 

Begonia  semperfiorens.  Succeeds  every- 
where. May  be  lifted  in  the  fall  and  potted 
for  window  garden.  Best  varieties  Prima 
Donna,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Gracilis 
Alba,  Vulcan  and  Vernon. 

Brachycome  (Swan  River  Daisy).  A charm- 
ing little  annual  for  edging.  May  be  had  in 
separate  colors.  Blue  and  White. 

Cacalia  (Flora’s  Paint  Brush).  Of  easy 
culture,  very  quaint  and  attractive. 

Calliopsis  (Coreopsis).  Quick  growth  and 
very  free  flowering.  Fine  for  cutting.  Good 
varieties:  coronata,  Drummondii,  bicolor. 

Carnation  (Marguerite).  The  majority  of 
the  plants  produce  fine  double  flowers,  though 
even  the  single  flowers  are  very  pretty, 
sweetly  scented,  and  useful  for  cutting. 

Celosia  (Cockscomb).  The  Plumed  Celosia 
is  unrivalled  for  rich  showy  effect  in  the 
border  especially  during  early  fall  when  the 


plants  are  smothered  with  the  feathery  plumes. 
The  colors  are  yellow,  orange,  and  crimson. 
Use  the  best  strains — Castle  Gould  is  brilliant 
and  gracefully  light;  Chinese  Wool-flower 
is  a round-headed  form  of  Celosia. 

Centaurea  imperialis  (Giant  Sweet  Sultan). 
Colors  range  from  white  to  yellow  and  purple. 

Centaurea  (Cornflower).  The  most  popu- 
lar variety  is  Double  Blue,  sometimes  called 
Kaiser  William. 

Cosmos.  The  introduction  of  the  Large 
Early-flowering  varieties  has  greatly  increased 
the  value  of  this  splendid  annual.  The  new 
type  flowers  from  early  September  till  frost. 
May  be  had  in  pure  white,  pink,  and  crimson. 
There  is  also  a new  double  or  anemone 
flowered  variety  of  great  beauty.  Lady 
Lennox  is  the  largest  flowered  pink. 

Delphinium  (Larkspur).  Double  Emperor 
and  Double  Tall  Rocket  forms  are  very 
fine. 

Dianthus  (Pink).  The  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese Pinks  are  invaluable  for  cutting  and 
showy  border  effects.  Fine  varieties  are 
Double  Dwarf  Hybrids,  laciniatus  mirabilis, 
and  Heddewiggii  Double  Mixed. 

Diascia.  A charming  old  plant  almost  lost 
to  memory,  but  lately  re-introduced.  The 
graceful  spurred  flowers  are  produced  on  long, 
wiry  stems.  Flowers  continuously  and  may 
be  lifted  and  potted  in  the  fall  for  winter 
and  spring  flowering  indoors. 

Dimorphotheca  (African  Daisy).  A truly 
great  annual,  delights  in  a warm  light  soil  in 
full  sun.  The  type  is  aurantiaca,  but  it  may 
now  be  had  in  mixed  colors  under  the  name  of 
aurantiaca  hybrida. 

Eschscholtzia  (California  Poppy).  The  most 
popular  is  the  bright  yellow  Golden  West, 
but  the  new  Fire  Flame  (crimson)  is  well 
worth  growing.  There  is  also  a double 
yellow. 

Gaillardia  (Blanket  Flower).  The  an- 
nual form  is  a regular  cut  and  come  again, 
flowers  continuously.  Single  and  double  forms. 

Gomphrena  (Globe  Amaranth).  Makes  a 
splendid  border  plant,  the  flowers  continuing 
in  perfection  for  many  weeks. 


Gypsophila  (Baby  Breath).  Sow  for  suc- 
cession at  intervals  of  three  weeks  until  early 
August.  A charming  annual,  useful  for  mix- 
ing in  bouquets  of  larger  flowers. 

Helichrysum  (Straw  Flower).  The  monstro- 
sum  or  Giant-flowered  type  gives  flowers  of 
great  size,  and  in  many  colors  from  pure  white 
to  rich  crimson.  Useful  for  winter  bouquets. 

Hunnemannia  (Mexican  Poppy).  Large 
beautiful  tulip  shaped  flowers,  and  graceful 
fern-like  gray  foliage.  The  flowers  last 
well  when  cut. 

Kochia  (Summer  Cypress).  Also  called 
the  Burning  Bush  on  account  of  its  color  in 
late  summer.  Forms  a symmetrical  bush. 
Can  be  used  as  a summer  hedge.  K.  trico- 
phylla  is  the  correct  one. 

Linaria  (Toad  Flax).  Try  the  variety 
“reticulata  aurea  purpurea.”  An  awful  name 
for  a small  flower,  but  it  is  a little  gem:  may 
be  grown  in  full  sun  or  partial  shade. 

Lupine.  Does  best  in  partial  shade  and 
on  sandy,  rather  poor  soils;  often  will  not 
bloom  on  rich  land. 

Reseda  (Mignonette).  Grow  one  of  the  large 
flowered  sorts  such  as  Bismark,  Goliath  or 
Machet. 

Nicotiana  (Tobacco).  The  Tuberose- 
flowered  Tobacco  although  of  no  great  value 
for  cutting  is  a very  attractive  border  plant. 
Affinis  Hybrids  have  sweet  scented  flowers 
ranging  in  color  from  pure  white  to  crimson. 

Nigella  (Love-in-a-mist).  A quaint  old- 
fashioned  annual,  also  called  Devil  in  the 
bush.  The  best  variety  is  Miss  Jekyll. 

Pansy.  Of  the  many  fine  types  now  offered, 
the  following  are  all  good:  Masterpiece, 

Giant  Defiance,  President  McKinley,  Presi- 
dent Carnot,  Trimardeau  and  Bugnot. 

Petunia.  One  of  our  best  and  most  showy 
bedding  plants.  Always  in  bloom.  Grows 
anywhere. 

Phacelia  campanularia.  Useful  where  a 
plant  of  spreading  habit  is  wanted;  very  free 
flowering. 

Phlox  Drummondi.  The  annual  Phlox  is 
invariably  satisfactory  and  is  indeed  gorgeous 
grown  in  masses.  .Alba  (pure  white),  Bril- 
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Mignonette,  large  flowered,  Goliath  Strawflower  or  Everlasting  Giant  Sweet  Sultan  Centaurea  americana  Annual  Lupin  for  poor  soil 


liant  (light  pink),  Large  Yellow,  Blood  Red, 
Splendens  (scarlet)  and  Eclipse  (violet) 
are  all  worth  growing.  It  is  also  very  showy 
in  mixture. 

Portulaca.  A beautiful  trailing  or  carpeting 
plant.  Excellent  for  dry,  light  soils. 

Rudbeckia  (Cone  Flower).  Most  useful  for 
cutting,  the  flowers  freely  produced  on  long 
stems.  Speciosa  bicolor  is  the  annual  form. 

Salpiglossis  (Velvet  Flower).  Flowers  al- 
most orchid-like,  beautifully  pencilled,  easy 
to  manage,  and  excellent  for  cutting.  Likes 
moist  soil. 

Salvia  (Scarlet  Sage).  Zurich  or  Lord 
Fauntleroy  are  best  dwarf  sorts.  Splendens 
is  the  taller  variety. 

Scabious  (Mourning  Bride).  In  color  rang- 
ing from  white,  through  shades  of  pink  and 
lavender,  to  deep  maroon.  Azure  Fairy  is 
one  of  the  newer  varieties.  Splendid  for 
cutting. 

Stock.  Use  the  Ten  Week  varieties  for 
summer  flowering.  Does  best  in  cool  loca- 


tions, where  seed  should  be  sown  in  heat 
early  in  April. 

Sunflower.  Of  the  tall  sorts  Chrysanthe- 
mum-flowered is  the  best  for  border  use. 
The  small  kinds  are  useful  for  cutting,  such  as 
Cucumerifolius.  The  Red  Sunflower  might 
well  be  called  the  Gaillardia  Sunflower.  The 
immense  flowers  are  yellow  with  large  red 
disc.  Very  showy  at  the  back  of  the  border. 
Easily  transplanted. 

Sweet  Alyssum.  The  best  variety  is  little 
Gem,  unrivalled  for  edging. 

Sweet  Peas.  For  real  success  seeds  must 
be  sown  as  early  as  possible,  March  or  early 
April  where  soil  conditions  will  allow. 

Tagetes  (African  Marigold).  Handsome 
subjects  for  the  back  of  the  border.  Dwarf 
French  (Marygold).  Excellent  for  borders. 
Extremely  bright  and  showy.  Good  varie- 
ties are  Double  Pulcbra,  Brown  Marbled, 
and  Legion  of  Honor. 

Torenia.  Fournieri  has  blue  flowers,  white 
wings,  white  with  rose  throat.  Excellent 


for  borders,  edgings  or  hanging  baskets. 
Flowers  continuously. 

Tropaeolum  (Nasturtium).  One  of  the 
standards.  Flowers  most  freely  on  rather 
poor  soil. 

Verbena.  The  improved  large  flowered 
strains  of  this  lovely  trailing  plant,  known  as 
Mammoth,  comes  in  a great  variety  of  color. 
Splendid  in  masses. 

Vinca  (Periwinkle).  A beautiful  bedding 
or  border  plant.  May  also  be  potted  for 
house  decoration.  Varieties  of  merit  are 
alba  pura  and  rosea  alba. 

Wallflower  (Annual).  One  of  our  sweetest 
scented  flowers.  Gives  best  results  on  heavy 
rich  soil. 

Zinnia.  The  Giant  Mammoth  strain  with 
flowers  four  inches  in  diameter  and  in  a per- 
fect riot  of  brightest  colors  is  the  best  for 
massive  floral  effects,  tbougb  the  Curled  and 
Crested  with  smaller,  but  beautifully  curled 
and  twisted  petals  is  also  very  fine.  They 
may  also  be  had  in  separate  colors. 


Double  California  Poppy 


French  striped  Marigold  (Tagelas) 


Diascia.  an  old  timer,  almost  forgotten  Double  or  Anemone  flowered  Cosmos 


Shrubbery  on  the  division  line  secures  the  privacy  of  this  garden  which  is  within  the  city 

limits 


A wall  enclosing  the  law-n  provides  a safe  playground  for  the  family.  The  pergola  is  a 
centre  of  composition 


The  Development  of  the  Garden  Plot 

LEONIDAS  WILLING  RAMSEY, 

THE  THREE  BASIC  SCHEMES  OF  TREATMENT  OF  THE  HOME  PLOT  — DECIDE  DEFINITELY  ON  THE  PLAN  OF 
DEVELOPMENT  BEFORE  ORDERING  ANY  NURSERY  STOCK— THE  PROPER  USE  OF  GARDEN  FURNITURE 


Even  in  communities  that  are  more 
or  less  progressive,  there  is  often  a 
noticeable  tendency  to  beautify  the 
fore  part  of  the  home  grounds,  yet 
at  the  same  time  the  rear  yard  may  be  allowed 
to  take  care  of  itself.  Of  course  the  opposite 
of  this  should  be  the  case,  for  although  the 
front  of  the  house  is  exposed  to  the  public 
view,  the  rear  portion  of  the  property  mat'  be 
used  as  an  out  of  door  living  room  for  the 
entire  family — and  indeed  should  be  so  con- 
sidered. The  rear  portion  offers  more  oppor- 
tunity for  individual  expression  and  may 
be  so’  arranged  that  the  passer-by  may  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  attractiveness  within,  yet  at 
the  same  time  have  seclusion  for  the  owner. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  rear  yard  should 
be  littered  with  rubbish  and  play  things,  even 
in  built  up  sections,  with  unsightly  views 

upon  all  sides,  for  the  rear  ^ 

yard  if  judiciously  planned 
and  planted  will  add  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  home 
grounds  and  contribute 
much  to  the  livability  of  the 
place.  We  have  our  houses 
painted  often,  for  we  realize 
that  it  is  a saving  in  the 
long  run;  and  yet  we  allow 
our  back  yards  to  grow  up 
in  a haphazard  manner 
when  a few  shrubs  would 
add  much  to  the  value  of 
the  place  and  make  the  rear 
yard  a place  of  pleasant 
memories;  and  the  shrub- 
bery, unlike  the  paint, grows 
more  beautiful  each  year. 

As  a landscape  architect 
I have  had  the  opportunity 
of  coming  In  contact  with  a 
great  number  of  people  who 
wish  to  have  the  front  lawn 
planted  but  who  do  not  care 
in  what  manner  the  rear  is 
treated;  however,  the  same 
people  find  the  back  yard  a 
source  of  great  enjoyment 
when  it  is  properly  devel- 
oped and  are  ever  thankful 
to  the  designer  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  showing  how 
it  can  be  accomplished. 

1 o begin  with  the  rear 


area  should  be  screened  so  that  there  may  be 
absolute  privacy,  so  that  even  though  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  the  yard  will  seem  a part  of  the 


Suggestion  for  the  use  of  furniture  in  the  garden 


The  three  basic  lines  of  development  are  shown  here.  All  gardens  are  of  necessity  moulded  on  one  of  three 
schemes.  A.  Accent  on  central  axis;  B.  Accent  on  centre  of  area;  C.  Accent  on  view  outside  of  area 


great  out  of  doors — that  is  the  prime  principle 
to  start  on.  Privacy'  may  be  secured  by  the 
use  of  planting  or  the  construction  of  walls; 
either  of  which  will  serve  admirably  if  in 
keeping  with  the  general  character  of  the 
scheme.  In  planting  around  the  area  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  property  are  to 
be  carefully  studied  and  any  objectionable 
views  planted  out.  Attractive  lattice  works 
and  fences  in  keeping  with  the  problem 
will  add  much  in  the  artistic  treatment  of 
such  an  area. 

In  planting  the  garden,  plants  should  be 
selected  that  would  giv'e  the  out  of  door 
living  room  a modest,  unassuming  air.  Al- 
though there  should  be  color  in  the  garden  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  well  to  exercise 
care  in  preventing  a flashy,  extravagant  ap- 
pearance. Shrubs  that  have  berries  may  be 
planted  which  will  add  cheer 
to  the  garden  in  winter  and 
attract  birds  during  the 
summer;  nothing  can  add  a 
pleasanter  touch  to  the  gar- 
den than  the  presence  of 
birds  which  return  to  the 
garden  each  year  during  the 
mating  season.  Taste 
should  be  shown  in  con- 
cealing manifestations  and 
the  garden  should  be  one  of 
quietness  and  refinement; 
and  after  all  the  quietness 
of  expression  is  the  surest 
index  to  refinement  and 
taste. 

Disregarding  all  formal 
areas  in  connection  with  the 
house  and  the  vegetable 
garden  which  will  be  an  ad- 
junct part  of  the  general 
scheme,  the  small  rear  areas 
are  divided  into  three  gen- 
eral groups;  (i)  those  that 
have  their  accent  upon  the 
general  axis  of  the  area  but 
at  the  outer  boundary,  (2) 
those  that  have  their  accent 
at  the  centre  of  the  area  ,and 
(3)  those  that  have  their 
accent  outside  of  the  area, 
the  view  being  framed  by 
the  border  planting. 

The  area  that  has  its  ac- 
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cent  upon  the  general  axis  at  the  outer  border  is 
probably  the  commonest  treatment  as  it  leaves 
the  area  in  no  way  obstructed  and  the  accent  is 
the  focal  point  of  the  whole  scheme;  in  this 
treatment  the  lawn  area  is  really  the  pre- 
dominating part  of  the  general  scheme  and  the 
accent  and  the  plantings  are  the  elements 
that  give  it  finish  and  make  it  a unit  in  the 
ground  plan.  Pergolas,  gateways,  wall  foun- 
tains, lattice  designs,  pieces  of  garden  sculp- 
ture, and  many  variations  are  the  commoner 
used  accents  in  such  a development.  It  has 
almost  become  a popular  fallacy  that  pergolas 
should  lead  somewhere,  and  although  the 
pergola  was  primarily  used  in  such  a manner, 
still  I think  that  no  better  location  could  be 
found  for  the  pergola  than  as  an  accent  to 
such  an  area.  Of  course  the  outer  side  of  the 
pergola  would  be  latticed  up  or  planted  to 
screen  views  from  that  direction.  Hooded 
gateways,  colonial  arches,  apart  from  their 
personal  charm  would  be  made  to  serve  a 


purpose  in  the  general  design.  Wall  foun- 
tains are  often  used  as  accents  when  the 
barrier  is  a wall  and  the  presence  of  water  in 
the  garden  will  add  a pleasant  touch  to  the 
out  of  doors  living  room.  Of  course  bird- 
baths,  hermes,  and  other  garden  sculpture 
designs  could  be  used  as  accents  when  the 
planting  draws  the  attention  to  the  focal 
point. 

Smaller  areas  are  generally  treated  with  the 
accent  in  the  centre  as  in  the  case  of  courts  and 
patios,  the  general  lines  may  be  entirely  formal 
but  it  may  be  edged  informally.  The  ac- 
cents commonly  used  are  sun-dials,  bird- 
baths,  old  wells,  and  garden  sculpture.  The 
sun-dial  was  originally  a piece  of  garden 
furniture,  and  there  is  a sentimental  attach- 
ment to  sun-dials  which  makes  them  a wel- 
come feature  of  places  of  all  sizes. 

Where  there  is  a view  to  be  preserved  the 
planting  around  the  area  should  be  handled 
to  draw  attention  to  the  view.  Often  river 


views,  landscapes,  towers  and  parts  of  the 
city’s  development  are  desirable;  in  which 
case  the  view  should  be  of  paramount  import- 
ance and  should  be  framed  by  trees. 

THE  PLACE  FOR  FURNITURE 

The  yard  should  be  inviting,  and  to  this 
end  we  must  have  some  garden  furniture,  to 
give  the  yard  the  look  of  an  abiding  place. 
The  additions  of  swings,  seats,  chairs,  and 
other  useful  features  add  much  to  the  livability 
of  the  yard  and  attract  the  occupants  of  the 
house.  Bird  houses  should  be  included  in 
the  scheme  and  the  pleasure  received  from 
watching  the  birds  in  caring  for  their  young 
and  protecting  their  homes  will  add  much 
pleasure  to  the  many  pleasant  hours  in  the 
back  yard.  The  back  yard  may  be  used  for 
teas  and  other  social  functions,  and  there  are 
many  other  ways  in  which  the  back  yard  may 
be  made  a pleasure  to  the  family — these  will 
be  personal  and  will  be  found  by  experience. 


Home  and  Garden  vs.  House  and  Lot. 


[Editor’s  Note. — The  “House  Beautiful”  is  a familiar  theme — the  striving  and  planning  to  make  the  interior  comfortable  and  attractive.  The 
“Grounds  Beautiful”  is  a newer  theme,  but  none  the  less  a real  one.  The  first  glance  at  a well  kept  garden  serves  as  an  introduction  to  a family  of  in- 
stinctive refinement  and  asthetic  feelings.  The  garden  as  part  of  the  home  merits  the  greatest  attention  of  the  people  to-day. \ 


WHETHER  it  be  an  unpretentious 
cottage  on  the  smallest  possible  lot 
or  a mansion  with  spacious  grounds; 
whether  owned  by  yourself  or  an- 
other; the  privilege  is  yours  of  making  and 
keeping  attractive  the  place  which  you  call 
home.  The  most  elaborate  house  with  its 
beautiful  and  appropriate  furnishings  if 
surrounded  by  uncared  for  grounds  is  but 
half  a home.  Some  one  has  justly  said: 
“Some  have  a house  and  lot,  others  a home 
and  garden,”  and  another  has  said:  “Wher- 

ever you  find  a garden  you  find  a home.” 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  mak- 
ing of  a beautiful  town  or  city  should  be  such 
an  easy  matter.  If  each  and  every  property 
owner  as  well  as  every  tenant  could  be  in- 
duced to  make  and  keep  their  respective 
places  as  attractive  as  it  was  possible  to  do, 
or  even  just  keep  them  neat  and  tidy,  what 
beautiful  towns  we  should  have!  I have 
never  been  able  to  understand  why  persons 
living  in  rented  property  should  not  be 
willing  to  plant  a few  shrubs,  a tree  or  a vine, 
care  for  them,  enjoy  them  as  long  as  it  suited 
their  convenience  to  remain;  and  go  on  their 


way  with  the  hope  that  the  next  occupant 
might  be  just  a little  happier  for  finding  some- 
thing attractive  about  the  grounds.  If 
tenants  W’ere  inclined  to  do  something  toward 
making  their  home  grounds  cozy  and  at- 
tractive and  care  for  what  was  planted,  I 
believe  the  majority  of  our  landlords  would 
be  willing,  if  appealed  to,  to  do  something  also 
in  the  way  of  permanent  appropriate  plant- 
ing. 

If  you  would  have  beautiful  grounds,  the 
first  matter  to  receive  consideration  is  your 
lawn.  A good  lawn  is  one  which  has  an  even 
surface,  is  slightly  crowning,  level  or  terraced, 
as  your  taste  or  the  lay  of  the  land  may  dic- 
tate. It  is  made  of  a combination  of  fine 
grasses — the  seedsmen  offer  ready  made 
lawn  mixtures,  which  are  reliable — but  buy 
the  very  best  seed  you  can  obtain,  and  add 
perhaps  a small  percentage  of  white  clover; 
sow  early  in  spring  and  then  keep  the  lawn 
free  from  weeds  and  green  throughout  the 
summer  by  constant  attention — irrigate  thor- 
oughly till  established.  The  two  latter  things 
are  more  easily  said  than  done,  but  are  entirely 
possible  to  those  who  have  the  inclination, 


especially  with  the  modern  appliances  now 
axailable. 

TREES  FOR  LAWN  AND  STREET 

AXriTH  a commendable  lawn  established, 
’ ’’  consideration  can  be  given  to  perman- 
ent ornamentation.  As  the  growing  of  trees 
sometimes  requires  a life  time,  let  tree  plant- 
ing receive  your  immediate  and  earnest 
attention.  If  you  have  no  street  trees,  do 
not  necessarily  follow  your  first  impulse  to 
plant  something  which  you  particularly  like 
if  the  adjacent  property  owners  have  other 
desirable  trees  already  planted.  In  many 
cities  this  matter  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
authorities,  and  this  should  become  universal. 
Strive  for  uniformity  of  street  trees  both  as  to 
kind  and  size  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

No  yard,  however,  small  should  be  without 
at  least  one  tree.  Here  of  course  you  may 
use  what  is  most  to  your  liking.  If  several 
are  to  be  used,  do  not  plant  in  a straight  line, 
but  rather  group  them  around  in  irregular 
circular  form  or  groups  at  the  sides  and  back 
of  the  house. 


These  "before  and  after”  pictures  illustrate  the  latent  possibilities  of  any  ordinary  lot  in  one  season.  A bit  of  trellis,  some  shrubbery  and  a seat  about  the  original  tree  turn 

the  “lot”  into  an  attractive  garden 


Some  Happy  Thought  Garden  Thoughts 

THERE’S  a delightful  zest  in  trying  new  things;  or  better  yet 
trying  old  things  in  a new  way.  Just  now  the  members  of 
the  gardening  clubs  are  hob-nobbing  about  rock  gardens. 

Erom  the  way  we  are  being  sought  and  besought  for  informa- 
tion about  how  to  construct  them;  and  the  plants  to  plant  in  them, 
it’s  evident  that  rock  gardens  are  gleefully  coming  into  their  own. 

But  quite  the  happiest  thing  of  all  is  the  celebrating  ot  Shakes- 
peare’s tercentenary  by  having  a garden  of  Shakespeare’s  flowers; 
even  to  rosemary,  wild  thyme  and  cuckoo  buds. 


50  Rock  Garden  Plants 

So  whj'  not  have  a rock  garden,  along  with  your  Shake- 
speare garden  We  will  tell  you  an  easy,  simple  way 
to  make  one;  or  if  you  prefer,  will  gladly  do  it  from  start 
to  finish  for  you.  Erom  April  to 
hanksgiving  Day,  it  will  be  in 
bloom. 

We  have  over  3 40  varieties  of  plants, 
shrubs  and  dwarf  evergreens,  especially 
grown  for  rock  garden  planting.  From 
the  340,  we  have  made  a collection  of 
what  we  consider  the  best  50.  We  will 
give  you  a price  on  the  50,  or  you  can 
select  from  it,  any  number  of  any  you 
fancy.  Send  for  the  list  and  price. 

32  Flowers  for 
Shakespeare^s  Garden 

Of’  the  64  flowers  that  have  been 
immortalized  in  Shakespeare’s 
poems,  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
you  can  at  once  secure  32  from  us.  The 
very  same  flowers  that  brightened  the 
rural  ways  of  Warwickshire  when 
Shakespeare  sang  of  them  so  lovingl3^ 

Here  is  our  list: 


Aconite  or  Monk’s 
Hood 

Balm  (sweet) 
Camomile 
Columbine 
Cowslip 

Crow-llowers.  “ Rag- 
ged Robin” 
Cuckoo-buds,  "But- 
tercup” 

Daisies,  “Pink  and 
white" 

Eringoes,  "Sea 
Holly” 

Fennel 

h'lax 

Flower  de  Lcuce 

Hawthorn 

Iloneysuckle 


Hyssop 
Iris  (blue) 

Larks’  Heels  or  Del- 
phinium 
Lavender 
Lily  (Madonna) 
Mallow 
Marjoram 
Pansy 
Pinks 
Peony 
Poppy 
Primrose 
Roses  (cultivated) 
Rosemary 
Rue 
Thyme 
Violets 
Wormwood 


60  Poke  Bonnet  Flowers 

No  more  happy  thing  has  happened  for  flower  lovers 
in  many  a day  than  that  the  old  fashioned  flowers 
are  now  decidedly  new  fashioned.  Hollyhocks  to  peep 
over  the  garden  gate;  Eoxgloves, 
exquisite  in  color  and  regal  in  air; 
Larkspur,  kissed  with  heaven’s 
own  blue;  Phlox  in  riots  of  color; 
dependable,  always  likable.  Golden 
Columbine  in  pendulous  blooms 
of  gold;  and  so  on  through  all 
those  fine  old  flower  friends  of  our 
grandmothers. 

Surely  you  want  a new  fashioned 
garden  of  old  fashioned  flowers. 
Eor  so  little  as  5^7.50,  we  will  send 
you  our  “ Poke  Bonnet  Collec- 
tion” of  60  plants;  5 each  of  12 
varieties. 


Order  early, 
earlv  results. 


Plant  earlv.  Get 


Select  the  quantities  of  each  you 
want  and  we  will  send  you  the  prices, 
■or  25  plants,  5 of  any  5 kinds,  we 
will  make  you  a special  price. 


Surely  no  old-timcy  llower  garden  could  possibly  be  comi)lete 
without  Larkspur  or  Larks’  Heels,  as  it  was  called  in  Shakes- 
peare’s day.  The  choicest  of  all  is  the  King.  Immense  rich 
blue  flowers.  Clumps  .so  cents  each.  $5  a <lozen. 

Send  for  complete  catalog  ot  ftozvers, 
shrubs  and  trees 


10  Evergreens  for 
Foundations 

ASK  any  good  old  gardener  the 
l \ best  things  to  plant  around 
vour  foundations,  or  in  the  stoop 
corners;  and  he  will  nine  times  out 
of  ten  say:  “Well  for  all-year- 
round  effects  there’s  nothing  like 
evergreens,  with  their  different 
foliage  formations  and  diversity 
of  greens.”  For  5^25  we  will  send 
you  a collection  of  10  trees,  2 each 
of  kinds.  Our  evergreen  expert 
selected  5 of  the  low  ones  for  the 
front  and  5 of  the  taller  growing 
kind  for  the  back.  Fine  trees,  all 
of  them.  Full  rooted  and  shipped 
with  hurlapped  hall. 


Julius*  l^elxrS*  Ca 

&OX  10  RutKerford  N.J, 


k 
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Farquhar^s  Old  Fashioned  Flowers 


Add  Beauty 
to  the  Garden 


Some  of  Our 


Specialties 

• 

Canterbury 

Per  Dozen 

Bells  . . 

$L50 

Hollyhocks  <, 

2.00 

Larkspurs  . 

2.00 

Phloxes  . 

1.75 

R.  & J.  FARQUHAR  & COMPANY 

9 South  IVIeurket  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Our  collection  of  Hardy  Peren- 
nial Plants  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete in  the  country. 

Our  1916  Garden  Annual  containing 
full  list  of  varieties  will  be  mailed  on 
request. 


New  Decorative  Dahlia  For  1916 

Mt.  Shasta, 
No.  268 

Light  pink.  Pet- 
als long  and  slim 
and  sharply 
rolled  at  points. 
An  extra  fine  full 
deep  flower  and 
enormous  size. 
This  flower  when 
grown  to  perfec- 
tion is  simply  a 
wonder  in  color, 
shape  and  size. 

Plants  only. 
Price  $5.00 

NewY ork  Flower  Show  Dahlia  Collection 

Because  of  tlie  popularity  of  my  special  collections  offered  for  sale 
each  year  at  the  New  York  Flower  Show,  I have  made  up  a supply 
and  now  offer  them  to  the  readers  of  The  Garden  Magazine  at 
the  same  price  as  they  were  sold  at  the  Show. 

Collection  containing  1 dozen  bulbs,  $1;  1 dozen  bulbs  (popular 
varieties),  $2;  1 dozen  newer  varieties,  $5. 

PoBtage  of  any  of  these  collections,  25c 

Write  for  my  Catalogue  if  you  are  interested  in  Dahlias 

George  L.  Stillman,  Dahlia  Specialist,  Box  A-6,  Westerly,  R.  I. 


EXCLUSIVELY 


Sixty  acres  devoted  entirely  to  these  Gladdest  Flowers  of 
the  Garden.  2,500,000  bulbs  in  my  storage  as  the  season 
opened.  A single  field  of  70,000  “Americas”  to  meet  the 
demand.  14  years  of  study  and  devoted  attention,  a deter- 
mination to  excel  in  quality  and  to  make  Gladioli  the  most 
widely  known  and  truly  appreciated  flower  of  the  garden  is 
my  claim  for  patronage.  Let  me  urge  you  to  plant  Gladioli 
this  spring,  particularly; 

DAWN  most  glorious  pinks  ever  produced,  magnificently  formed 

flowers  on  large  graceful  spikes.  Surpassing  keeping  qualities  as  a 
cut  flower.  $2  per  dozen,  $15  per  hundred. 

ROUGE  TORCH  creamy  white  flowers  with  a rouge  torch-like 

tongue  on  inferior  petals  making  a strikingly  showy 
effect.  A truly  marvelous  flower.  $5  a dozen,  $40  per  hundred. 

AMERICA  A beautiful  dainty  pink,  immense  waxy-like  flowers, 

borne  on  strong  spikes.  Should  be  in  every  garden  this  sum- 
mer particularly  for  its  name  as  well  as  its  great  beauty. 

MY  niFT  ROY  25  selected  bulbs,  ideal  for  a present,  postpaid,  with  your 
mi  Uir  1 DUA  card  to  any  address,  $1. 

Let  me  send  you  my  illustrated  booklet  on  Gladioli,  listing  125 
varieties,  interesting  special  offers  and  collections  free. 


B.  HAMMOND  TRACY 


Box  27  WENHAM,  MASS. 


Advertisers  will  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magazine  in  writing — and  we  will,  too 


A Sundial  That  Fits  a Colonial  House. 

New  Jersey 

THE  SUNDIAL  HAS  LONG  BEEN  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  GARDEN,  AND  FORMS  AN  APPROPRIATE  FEATURE  AND 
CENTRE  OF  INTEREST.  HERE’S  A WORKING  SCHEME  FOR  MAKING  ONE 


B^’  I HE  time  we  who  have  gardens 
are  enjoying  the  fact  that  they 
have  grown  and  are  in  full  bloom, 
and  all  the  planting  is  about  over, 
we  begin  to  look  around  and  wish  we  had  had 
the  foresight  to  have  added  such  other  equip- 
ments as  help  to  set  it  off  properly — things 
appertaining  to  the  garden  yet  not  actually 
of  the  garden. 

Most  of  us  would  be  glad  to  put  in  a bird- 
bath,  gazing  globe  or  sundial  but  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  thing  we  actually 
seem  to  need  is  not  easdy  procured  in  the 
read3’-made  ornaments,  and  so  we  either 
have  to  do  without  or  build  our  own.  Many 
a person  has  tried  to  copy  the  designs  they 
have  seen  but  find  that  thej^  are  too  intricate 
or  call  for  skill  and  tools  that  the  ordinary' 
person  does  not  have.  Therefore  I say  if 
3'ou  want  the  ornate  go  out  and  buj^  it,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  I solved  mj'  own  problem 
by  designing  a sundial  of  simple  construction 
and  one  in  which  there  were  only'  straight 
lines  and  found  it  to  be  in  keeping  yvith  my 
colonial  house. 

In  the  first  place,  before  building,  one 
must  look  about  and  study  his  ground,  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  fact  that  a sundial  must 
have  sun  not  on  one  side  but  on  at  least  three 
in  this  latitude:  that  is  that  the  space  selected 
must  have  the  early  morning  sun  from  the 
east,  the  southern  sun  about  mid-day  and  the 
afternoon  sun  from  the  west. 

Having  selected  the  location  it  is  well  to 
plan  it  in  a path  or  better  in  a turn  m a path 
so  as  to  have  a real  setting  of  floyver  beds  on 
each  side. 

In  the  actual  yvork  of  making  the  sundial, 
begin  by  having  a good  deep  foundation  so 
that  the  yvinter  frosts  yvill  not  heave  it  up 
and  put  the  column 
out  of  plumb.  To 
do  this  the  foundation 
must  go  down  about 
three  feet  in  the  lati- 
tude of  New  ^ ork. 

A hole  should  be 
dug  therefore  three 
feet  deep  and  about 
five  feet  in  diameter. 

Fill  this  in  yvith  clean 
stones  large  and  small 
until  it  is  about  two 
and  a half  feet  full  of 
stones.  These  should 
be  tamped  and 
rammed  doyvn  firmly'. 

W hen  this  is  done 
mi.x  up  a good  quant- 
ity of  cement  mortar 
using  sharp  building  sand  and  any  good  cement 
in  the  proportions  of  four  parts  sand  and  one  of 
cement,  l lws  should  be  mixed  and  turned 
in  a dry"  stall  until  the  mixture  is  of  an  even 
color,  d hen  add  water  until  the  mixture  will 
run  freelj'  from  a pail.  Now  pour  this  over 
the  stones  so  that  it  runs  into  all  the  crevices 
and  fills  the  entire  mass  sufficiently'  to  cover 
the  stones  evenly. 

W hat  is  to  be  the  centre  of  the  sundial 
should  be  marked  and  an  iron  rod  or  even 
an  old  broom  stick  driven  in  at  this  centre, 
so  that  it  yvill  stand  about  thirty  six  inches 
above  tbe  stone  level,  and  the  yvhole  foundation 
yvith  this  stick  projecting  allowed  to  “set”  so 
that  the  stick  will  be  absolutely’  plumb.  1 he 
cement  will  set  in  about  two  days. 


W hile  this  is  setting  there  will  be  time 
to  make  the  frames  for  the  sundial.  The 
first  one  should  be  the  box  for  the  pillar. 
The  easiest  and  most  pleasing  shape  I have 
found  to  be  a hexagonal  one,  as  it  is  simpje  to 
construct  and  have  regular.  Noyv  cut  a 
si.x-inch  board  so  as  to  have  six  pieces  forty- 
four  inches  long  and  six  inches  yvide.  The 
long  edges  of  these  should  be  beveled  so  as 
to  form  angles  of  6o°  and  they  should  be  fitted 
together  so  as  to  form  a holloyv  hexagonal 
box.  The  sides  can  be  nailed  together  yvith 
brads.  When  finished  the  opposite  points 
should  be  tyvelve  inches  apart  and  if  the  board 
you  use  is  one  inch  thick  the  inside  should 
measure  a little  less  than  ten  inches. 

W hen  this  is  completed  and  the  foundation 
is  set  place  this  box  over  the  upright  stick 


being  sure  that  it  is  exactly  in  the  centre  and 
brace  the  box  securely  by  braces  on  four 
or  more  sides,  being  careful  to  have  the 
flat  sides  so  that  they  yvill  face  the  yvay 
you  yvant  the  finished  pillar. 

Noyv  mix  more  cement  of  a richer  quality 
(yvith  the  proportions  of  three  parts  of  sand 
to  one  part  of  cement)  and  pour  it  in  the  top, 
tamping  it  doyvn  thoroughly’  so  as  to  drive 
out  any  air  bubbles  and  let  this  stand  until 
it  is  thoroughly  set. 

The  next  thing  to  prepare  is  the  sides 
for  the  finished  base.  A hexagonal  base  yvith 
sides  tyvo  feet  long  is  a eood  size  and  the  frame 
is  easily  constructed  by  cutting  six  boards 
six  inches  yvide  and  two  feet  long  and  bevel- 
ing the  ends  the  same  as  the  sides  of  the  up- 
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right  yvere  made,  namely,  yvith  angles  of  6o°. 
Set  this  frame  parallel  yvith  the  sides  of 
the  upright  and  carefully  brace  it  across 
the  top  so  as  to  keep  its  shape  and  then 
carefully  remove  the  box  from  the  pillar. 
Do  not  yvorry  if  there  are  a feyv  air  holes  in 
the  pillar  or  if  some  of  the  corners  are 
chipped  as  this  can  be  easily  filled  in  after- 
yvard. 

Brace  the  baseboards  as  yvell  at  the  bottom 
as  at  the  top  and  mix  a cement  of  three  parts 
sand  and  one  of  cement  and  fill  in  level  yvith 
the  top  of  the  boards.  I his  yvill  run  up 
about  six  inches  on  the  pillar  and  yvhen  the 
top  is  yvell  troyveled  and  smooth  it  yvill  set 
and  the  yvhole  base  and  pillar  yvill  be  one 
solid  piece  of  concrete. 

After  this  is  thoroughly  set  knock  off  the 
frame  and  fill  in  any  unevenesses  yvith  the 
same  mixture  of  concrete  as  yvas  used 
before. 

To  finish  the  sundial  nicely  a cap  of  some 
sort  is  necessary  and  the  easiest  yvay  is  to 
cut  a one  and  one  half-inch  board  the  exact 
size  of  the  top  and  bind  it  yvith  fitted  strips  of 
one  inch  by  two  inch  yvood.  In  order  to 
fasten  this  securely  drill  a hole  about  one 
inch  in  diameter  and  tyvo  inches  deep  in 
the  top  of  the  pillar  in  the  centre  and  plug 
It  yvith  yvood.  Then  put  a long  screyv  through 
the  top  into  the  plug.  Sandpaper  the  yvood, 
fill  the  cracks  yvith  putty  and  paint  it,  at  least 
three  coats  of  a good  outside  yvhite  paint. 
This  top  should  be  absolutely  level  all  yvays 
and  all  that  remains  is  to  purchase  the  dial 
and  set  it  according  to  directions  yvhich  are 
furnished  yvith  it. 

The  materials  needed  for  the  construction 
besides  the  dial  plate  proper,  are  as  follows: 
three  boards  12  ft.  x 6 in.  x i in.;  three  bags 
of  cement,  about  two 
barrels  of  sand;  odd 
pieces  of  yvood  for 
bracing;  paint;  yvood 
for  the  top;  one 
large  screyv;  brads, 
and  nails  — ten  dol- 
lars — exclusive  o f 
labor. 

.•\s  to  the  actual 
dial:  this  can  be  pur- 
chased in  any  one  of 
a great  variety  of 
styles,  and  forms;  and 
a choice  of  materials 
is  offered  too.  Slate, 
brass,  bronze,  and 
cast  stone  are  appro- 
priate. -At  all  events 
it  seems  most  fitting 
to  have  this  in  a permanent  material  that  will 
acquire  age  grandly. 

Sometimes  it  may  be  desirable  to  have  color 
introduced  yvith  concrete  yvork,  and  this  can 
be  done  very  easilys  although,  so  far  as  the 
simple  sundial  in  a simple  garden  is  con- 
cerned, the  natural  gray  color  of  the  concrete 
itself  seems  most  appropriate.  I hese  colors  are 
specially  made  and  are  procurable  from  dealers 
in  mason’s  materials.  In  use  they  are  put 
into  the  mixture  yvhen  mixing  and  replace  an 
equal  volume  of  sand — that  is  to  say,  the  con- 
crete color  is  not  added  to  the  normal  mixture, 
but  is  used  in  the  place  of  sand — more  or  less 
according  to  the  depth  of  tone  desired.  In  this 
yvay  different  parts  of  the  yvork  may  be  given 
different  colors  or  tones. 


The  Sundial  was  made  to  fit  the  lines  of  the  colonial  house.  Full  working  directions  are  given  in  the  accompanying  article 


W.  C.  McCOLLOM 


January  a Busy  Time  in  the  Greenhouse. 

EVERYTHING  STARTS  REAL  GROWTH  WITH  THE  INCREASING  SUNLIGHT— VEGETABLES  THAT  ARE  TABLE 
LUXURIES  — FORCING  SHRUBS  AND  ANNUALS  — PROPAGATING  ROSES — GETTING  READY  FOR  SPRING  OUTDOORS 


As  spring  comes  plants  begin  to  grow  again,  so  the  potting 
may  be  begun  as  the  roots  will  take  hold  of  the  new  sou 

IF  YOUR  Stock  of  Carnations  is  old 
and  showing  signs  of  “running  out” 
buy  some  new  strains — don’t  run 
the  risk  of  an  unsatisfactory  crop  of 
flowers.  But  if  the  plants’  are  healthy  you 
can  start  propagating,  selecting  cuttings  from 
healthy  plants  that  have  given  good  returns. 
The  cuttings  should  be  rooted  in  sharp  sand, 
and  if  taken  with  a “heel”  they  should  root 
in  about  ten  days,  when  they  can  be  potted 
up  or  dibbled  off  into  flats,  and  kept  grow- 
ing along  slowly  until  it  is  time  to  plant  them 
in  the  field  or  bench  them — whichever  method 
is  preferred. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  Carna- 
tions in  the  benches  disbudded;  they  should 
be  growing  rapidly  now  and  will  require 
frequent  attention.  Mulch  the  bench  at 
once,  and  spray  the  plants  on  favorable  days 
to  keep  red  spider  and  aphis  in  check. 

I have  found  January  an  excellent  time  to 
overhaul  the  plant  houses,  looking  over 
Palms,  Crotons,  Ferns,  Dracenas,  and  other 
decorative  plants  and  repotting  those  that 
require  it,  giving  a somewhat  larger  pot  to 
encourage  growth  but  this  class  of  plants 
should  never  be  “overpotted”  as  their  chief 
beauty  lies  in  a fine  well  developed  plant  in 
as  small  a pot  as  possible.  Plenty  of  feeding 
and  top  dressing  during  the  growing  season 
will  reduce  the  necessity  of  frequent  potting, 
and  will  give  the  maximum  sized  plant  in  the 
minimum  pot.  But  they  must  be  repotted 
occasionally,  and  this  is  the  proper  season 
of  the  year  to  attend  to  this. 

Plants  like  Dracenas,  Dieffenbachias,  Rub- 
ber, etc.  that  have  lost  their  lower  leaves  can 
be  saved  by  cutting  the  stem  above  the 
damaged  part  and  wrapping  the  cut  with  moss 
until  the  cut  emits  roots,  they  can  then  be 
totally  severed  and  potted  up. 

.Ml  the  side  runners  of  Ferns  that  develop 


in  that  way  may  now  be  potted  up;  or,  if 
a large  quantity  be  required,  a small  bed 
can  be  prepared  and  they  can  be  planted 
out  in  the  bench;  you  also  might  make  use 
of  the  space  under  the  bench  by  planting  a 
row  of  the  more  hardy  type  along  the  edge 
of  the  walk  in  the  greenhouse;  you  will 
get  lots  of  cutting  from  these  Ferns  and  they 
look  attractive,  too. 

Propagate  Roses  now.  Where  plants  are 
wanted  on  their  own  roots,  they  can  be 
“struck”  in  sand.  Use  good  wood  from 
plants  that  are  free  from  disease  and  that 
have  flowered  freely,  keep  the  cuttings 
covered  with  a case  until  rooted,  and  can 
then  be  potted  up.  Where  grafting  is  to 
be  done,  the  stocks  are  brought  in  and  placed 
in  frames,  and  when  they  show  they  are  ready 
to  commence  growth  the  scion  can  be  applied, 
and  the  whole  waxed  and  wrapped  and  placed 
in  a frame  until  the  graft  “makes  up.” 

Pot  plants  such  as  Primula,  Cyclamen, 
Calla  Lily,  etc.,  which  have  been  flowering 
for  some  time  or  are  about  to  commence 
flowering  can  now  be  fed  freely,  starting 
gradually  with  a mild  application  of  liquid 
manure  and  increasing  in  both  frequency 
and  in  strength. 

Many  bedding  plants  if  wanted  from 
seed  should  be  started  now — Lobelia,  Agera- 
tum,  tuberous  Begonias,  English  Daisy, 
Forget-me-not,  Pansies,  etc.  can  be  brought 
along  slowly. 

Many  of  our  annuals  are  not  good  forcing 
plants,  but  if  sown  now  they  will  do  very  well. 
If  planted  m benches  in  the  greenhouse  they 
will  produce  plenty  of  cut  flowers  during  the 
early  spring  months  and  will  be  particularU’ 
acceptable  adding  variety  at  just  the  time  we 
will  be  tiring  of  the  regular  greenhouse  flowers. 
Nearly  all  the  favorite  annuals  can  be  used 
especially  Salpiglossis,  Calendula,  Calliopsis, 
.Asters,  Stocks,  Scabiosa,  Balsams,  etc. 

.Antirrhinums  are  rank  growers  so  do  not 
be  afraid  to  give  them  plenty  of  liquid  manure 
and  top  dress  the  bed  occasionally  with  bone 
meal,  guano  or  other  concentrated  foods. 
Keep  the  plants  tied  up,  and  disbudded,  and 
spra}'  frequently. 

All  kinds  of  hard-wooded  forcing  plants 
such  as  Lilac,  Clematis,  Deutzia,  Cytissus, 
Flowering  Almond,  Cydonia,  Hardy  Azaleas, 
.Andromeda,  Forsythia,  Rhododendron,  and 
Laurel  can  now  be  forced.  1 hese  plants 
should  be  placed  in  the  cool  house  for  a few 
days  and  sprayed  very  often,  until  the  buds 
begin  to  swell;  then  removed  to  a warmer 
compartment.  Most  of  these  plants  are  pot 
grown  and  they  should  be  fed  freely  to  make 
up  for  the  deficiency  in  soil. 

Look  over  stock  plants  of  various  bedders. 
The  general  habit  is  to  place  these  in  some 
out  of  the  way  corner  until  they  are  wanted 
in  early  spring  for  propagating  purposes 
with  the  result  that  there  is  always  a short- 
age of  healthy  stock. 

Continue  forcing  all  kinds  of  early  flowering 
shrubs  by  cutting  the  shoots  and  plunging  in 
water  in  the  greenhouse;  these  need  not 
occupy  valuable  bench  space  if  you  have  a 
high  bench  where  the  vases  will  fit  under- 
neath. Spray  well  and  keep  the  vase  filled 
with  water  at  all  times.  Any  early  flowering 
shrub  that  flowers  before  June  will  force 
very  easily. 

Start  potted  fruits  now.  Generally  speaking 
these  are  considered  a summer  crop,  being 
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When  “ knocking  out  ” a plant,  support  the  ball  by  the  open 
hand,  the  plant  itself  passing  between  the  fingers 

forced  at  a season  of  the  year  when  the  green- 
houses are  comparatively  empty,  but  if  you 
want  early  fruit  the  trees  can  now  be  brought 
into  active  growth. 

Early  started  fruit  houses  coming  in  flower 
require  very  close  attention.  In  order  to 
insure  a good  “.set”  a comparatively  drv 
atmosphere  must  be  maintained,  and  the 
flowers  gone  over  frequently  with  a soft 
brush  such  as  a rabbit’s  tail  to  help  the 
pollenizing.  1 he  canes  should  of  course  not 
be  sprayed  during  the  setting  period  and 
as  little  “damping  down”  done  as  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

“Damping  off”  is  a condition  more  or  less 
abundant  in  the  greenhouse  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  it  is  a fungous  disease  developed  by 
an  excess  of  moisture  and  scarcity  of  sunshine. 
Be  careful  in  watering  all  plants,  particularly 
small  ones  that  haven’t  a well  established 
root  system,  and  where  possible  the  earth 
between  the  plants  should  be  kept  “scratched 
up”  to  give  the  air  a chance  to  sweeten  the 
soil;  between  small  plants  a label  can  be  used  to 
loosen  the  soil;  with  plants  that  are  benched  a 
claw  cultivator  should  be  used  frequently. 

From  this  time  on  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
force  very  easily  in  the  greenhouse,  in  fact 
if  you  have  the  room  and  wish  to  devote  it  to 
the  forcing  of  vegetables  you  can  force  any 
vegetable  you  like  from  radishes  to  corn. 

Any  type  of  cucumber  will  force  well, 
but  the  English  Frame  type  is  preferable 
because  of  superior  quality.  The  plants 
require  a high  temperature,  plenty  of  bottom 
heat,  a light,  porous,  yet  rich  earth  and 
should  be  trained  to  a trellis  of  some  kind; 
to  help  fertilization  go  over  the  flowers  with 
a camel’s  hair  brush.  Tomatoes  are  handled 
in  almost  the  same  way,  giving  a night  tem- 
perature of  65°  and  fertilizing  with  a brush 
to  secure  good,  plump,  well  formed  fruit. 
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Lettuce  and  cauliflower  are  usually  sown 
in  flats  and  when  large  enough  transplanted 
into  small  pots  from  which  when  well  rooted 
they  are  planted  into  the  benches  or  frames, 
they  both  do  better  in  solid  benches  but  must 
have  a verj'  rich  compost.  Frequent  sowings 
about  three  weeks  apart  will  insure  a con- 
tinuous supply. 

Peas  force  very  satisfactorily  at  this  season 
of  the  year  on  solid  benches  in  a cool  house 
and  plenty  of  plant  food  in  the  .soil.  Grow 
the  dwarf  types,  and  sow  about  every  two 
weeks. 

Beans  are  one  of  our  best  forcing  plants. 
They  are  wonderful  croppers  under  glass  and 
a little  care  used  in  sowing  at  intervals  of 
about  two  weeks  will  give  a continuous 
supply,  sown  in  the  benches  in  double  rows 
about  1 8 inches  apart.  A support  of  some  kind 
is  necessary  to  prevent  them  falling  over  and 


getting  injured.  Beets  and  carrots  will  grow 
rapidly  from  now  on  and  should  be  sown  ac- 
cordingl3^  Sow  about  even,'  three  weeks  in 
small  quantities. 

Onions,  leek,  and  celery  for  exhibition 
urposes  should  be  sown  now,  the  earlier  the 
etter. 

From  now  on  almost  any  bulbous  plant  will 
force  well.  .^11  the  late  types  of  Tulip  can  now 
be  brought  into  the  greenhouse.  Astible, 
which  must  have  its  accustomed  rest, ' can 
now'  be  forced  w'ithout  any  effort. 

You  must  keep  the  green  fly  from  the 
Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias  if  you  want  them 
to  amount  to  anything.  These  plants  are  v'ery 
much  subject  to  the  attack  of  this  pest  and 
should  be  sprayed  with  an  insecticide  at 
frequent  intervals  to  keep  them  free  for  if 
they  once  get  infested  it  is  a ver\'  hard  matter 
to  dislodge  the  insects. 


Don’t  be  afraid  to  feed  plants  that  are  doing 
well.  Sweet  Peas  that  are  flowering  freely 
should  be  fed  regularly  with  manure  water; 
Mignonette  also  is  a gross  feeder  and  de- 
lights in  liquid  manure;  cauliflower  when  it 
starts  to  “button  up”  should  be  fed  cop- 
iously; lettuce  that  is  heading  should  be  fed 
freely. 

Asparagus  plumosus  and  Smilax  that  have 
been  used  extensively  during  winter  for  cut 
green  should  be  given  a chance.  Apply  a good 
rich  mulch  to  the  top  of  the  beds,  using  about 
one-third  manure  to  two-thirds  good  soil  and 
about  lo  per  cent,  bone  meal  added. 

After  the  Poinsettias  have  flow'ered  they 
need  a rest,  so  start  withholding  water 
gradually  until  you  have  “ripened  the  wood.” 
The  plants  can  then  be  placed  under  a bench 
in  a cool  house,  laying  them  on  their  side  so 
the  pot  won’t  catch  and  hold  water. 


Getting  Ready  for  the  Planting  Time. 


DONALD  F.  JONES 
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The  labels  are 
quickly  attached 
to  the  stakes  and 
the  writing  re- 
mains legible 
throughout  the 
season 


NESTING  new  varieties 
each  year  is  desirable 
in  obtaining  the  great- 
est satisfaction  from 
the  garden,  and  more  sys- 
tematic trials  would  un- 
doubtedly be  made  if  it  were 
not  for  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing the  different  varieties 
plainly  labeled  throughout 
the  season.  Good  intentions 
by  the  fireside  when  there  is 
plenty  of  time  to  think  of 
gardening  operations  are 
often  forgotten  when  the  rush 
of  planting  comes;  conse- 
quently when  the  gathering 
time  has  arrived  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  remember 
where  the  new'  variety,  so 
highly  recommended,  w'as 
planted. 

\\  hether  or  not  it  is  con- 
sidered necessary  to  have  the 
variety  names  attached  to 
eve  rything 
in  the  gar- 
den there  is 
no  doubt 
that  the 
date  of 
planting  and 
the  date  of 
maturing  for 
each  crop, 
when  re- 


corded, furnishes  at  the  end 
of  the  season  useful  informa- 
tion for  the  planning  of  next 
season’s  operations. 

A device  that  I have  found 
convenient  for  labeling  and 
recording  dates  consists  of  a 
wooden  stake  with  a wirr 
staple  near  the  upper  end. 
l o this  staple  is  attached  a 
copper-wired,  tree  label.  Be- 
ing painted  they  are  easy  to 
write  on  with  a pencil  and 
the  writing  remains  legible 
throughout  the  season. 

1 here  is  usually  room  on 
the  painted  side  for  (i)  name 


Envelopes  such  as  these  will  hold  any  kind  of  small  seed. 
The  wooden  label  can  be  written  and  placed  inside  the  en- 
velope ready  for  planting  time 

of  the  variety,  (2)  date  of  planting  and  (3) 
date  of  first  and  last  picking.  It  is  a simple 
matter  to  paint  the  other  side  of  the  labels 
before  using  them.  This  gives  additional 
space  if  it  is  needed.  A brief  note  as  to  the 
merits  of  a variety  can  sometimes  be  put  on 
the  label  at  the  time  of  picking  w'hich  other- 
wise would  be  forgotten. 

These  labels  can  be  written  w'ith  the  name 

of  the  variety- 
before  time 
for  planting 
and  put  in- 
side the  seed 
envelopes. 
\\  h e n the 
seed  is  plant- 
ed it  takes 
only'  a little 
time  and 
trouble  to  put 
on  the  date, 
slip  the  wire 
through  the 
staple  and 
bind  the  label 
fast  to  the 
stake.  T h e 
stakes  them- 
selves, which 
are  free  from 
writing,  can 
be  used  each 
year  as  long  as 
they  last  and 
they  are  al- 
ways ready. 
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wooden  tree  label,  makes  a satisfactory  device  for  labeling  in 
the  garden 


With  regard  to  seed  containers  it  will  be  a 
continual  source  of  satisfaction  to  every  gar- 
dener to  obtain  a supply  of  tight  envelopes 
which  can  be  opened  and  closed  (such  as  are 
show'n  in  the  picture.)  Envelopes  of  this  kind 
are  made  of  strong  paper  and  do  not  break 
readily.  They  are  perfectly  tight,  holding  even 
Petunia  or  Pansy  seed  without  leakage.  Keepi- 
ing  seeds  in  the  original  packages  as  they  come 
from  the  dealers,  after  part  of  the  seed  has  been 
planted  is  a nuisance  w'hich  should  not  be  tol- 
erated. It  brings  to  mind  a picture  of  folded 
corners  and  a mess  of  mixed  seed  which  has 


These  seed  envelopes  can  be  filed  in  a card  index  fashion. 
They  take  up  a small  space  and  the  desired  seeds  can  be 
found  readily.  They  are  decidedly  better  than  the  original 
seed  packages  with  folded  corners  after  part  of  the  seed  has 
been  planted 


leaked  out  in  spite  of  every  precaution.  1 hese 
envelopes  have  a flap  which  is  folded  and 
tucked  into  an  opening  in  the  back.  The  open- 
ing and  closing  are  easily  and  quickly  accom- 
plished at  any  time. 

A uniform  sized  envelope  enables  me  to  keep 
the  seeds  in  card  index  fashion  where  they 
can  be  readily  located. 
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1917 — A Garden  Year 

At  no  time  in  many  years  has  the  im- 
portance and  the  necessity  of  the 
home  garden  been  so  great  as  this  year 

OUR  country  is  facing  a critical  situation  in  the  matter  of  food 
supply  and  yet  a partial  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  most 
every  individual.  One  half  of  your  summer  living  expenses 
are  for  vegetables  that  should  come  out  of  your  own  garden.  A space 
even  as  small  as  25  x 50  planted  with  seeds  of  a high  quality  such  as 
Henderson’s  is  sufficient  for  a family  of  six  throughout  the  entire 
season.  Fresh,  crisp  vegetables  every  day  should  be  reason  enough 
but  in  addition  the  saving  makes  it  of  the  greatest  importance. 

To  get  the  full  results  from  your  garden  you  should  plant  the 
best  seeds  obtainabko  Seventy  years  of  successful  seeds  growing  and  selling  make 
Henderson’s  the  standard.  Henderson’s  Seeds  are  Tested  Seeds. 


“Everything  for  the  Garden”  is  the  title  of  our  1917  catalogue.  It 
is  really  a book  of  208  pages,  with  32  colored  plates  and  over  1000  half  tones,  all 
from  actual  photographs.  Our  annual  catalogue  is  always  exceptional,  but  this  year 
we  believe  it  the  most  beautiful  and  complete  we  have  ever  published. 


A Remarkable  Offer  of  Henderson’s  Specialties 

But  after  all  it  is  actual  results  which  count,  and  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  Henderson’s 
Tested  Seeds  |We  have  made  up  the  Henderson  Collection  consisting  of  one  packet  of  each  of  the 
following  six  great  specialties: 

Ponderosa  Tomato  Henderson’s  Invincible  Asters 

Big  Boston  Lettuce  Mammoth  Butterfly  Pansies 

White  Tipped  Scarlet  Radish  Spencer  Mammoth  Waved  Sweet  Peas 

To  obtain  the  largest  possible  distribution  for  our  annual  catalogue,  “Everything  for  the  Garden,” 
we  make  the  following  unusual  offer:  Mail  us  loc  and  we  will  send  you  the  catalogue,  together 

with  this  remarkable  “Henderson  Specialty  Collection,”  and  complete  cultural  directions. 

Every  Empty  Envelope  Counts  as  Cash 

This  collection  is  enclosed  in  a coupon  envelope  which,  when 
emptied  and  returned,  will  be  accepted  as  25c  cash  payment 
on  any  order  for  seeds,  plants  or  bulbs  amounting  to  one 

dollar,  or  over.  Make  this  year  a garden  year. 

PETER  HENDERSON  & CO., 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Peter  Henderson  & Co. 

35-37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City 

I enclose  herewith  loc  for  which  send  catalogue  and 
“Henderson’s  Specialty  Collection,”  with  complete  cul- 
tural directions,  as  advertised  in  The  Garden  Magazine. 


Advertisers  will  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magazine  in  writing — and  we  will,  too 
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Fruits  in  a Small  Garden 


Catalog 


Spring  Spjiaytag  Insures  a Successful  Garden 
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Guard  Your  Garden’s  Beauty 

WHY  let  bugs,  worms,  scale  and  blotch  steal  away  the  vitality  and 
dainty  beauty  of  your  flowers,  and  ravage  the  fruit  of  your  or- 
chard or  the  green  foliage  of  your  shade  trees?  A few  cents’  worth  of 
spra\ing  materials,  a few  minutes’  time  and  anyone  of  theAwentj'-five 

DEMING  SPRAYERS 

will  effectively  forestall  their  attacks.  An  ounce  of  spraying  prevention  NOW 
saves  hours  of  regret  later.  With  each  spray  pump  comes  a complete  guide 
book  OH  ' *How  to  Spray. ' * 

Our  new  year  book  with  its  40  pages  of  interesting 
facts  and  photographs  will  help  you  select  a sprayer  of 
just  the  size  and  kind  to  fit  your  grounds. 

YOURS  ON  REQUEST 

THE  DEMING  CO.,  in  Depot  St.,  Salem,  Ohio 

Mnnufacturers  of  Deming  Hydro-Pneumatic  Water  Supply 
Systems  in  all  Capacities.  Write  for  catalog 


STRAWBERRIES 

Everybody  loves  them.  Serve  them  [from  your  own  garden,  fresh  with  the 
niomin-,,'  dew. 

4.  T.  <>urr!Mun  Hays:  Give  me  the  chance  to  fill  your  garden,  no  matter 

how  small.  %vith  large,  luscious,  tempting  strawberries,  seven  months  out  of 
every  year. 

My  free  book  on  Stra%vberry  Culture  tells  how*;  so  plain  a child  will  understand; 
also  catalogue  describing  the  kinds  to  grow — Early,  Late,  Everbearing 
varieties.  M rite  to-day. 

J.  T.  GARRISON  & SONS,  Woodstown,  N.  J.  (Nurseries,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.) 


School  of  Horticulture  for  Women 


In  the 
Green- 
house 


In  the 
artien 


The  Sun  and  the  Sunlight  Sash 

Heat  rays  from  the  sun  can  pierce  the  cold  Winter  air  all  right,  only  to  be  absorbed  and 
destroyed  by  the  frozen  earth.  But  when  they  happen  to  fall  upon  glass — especially  two 
layers  of  glass  enclosing  an  air  space,  which  is  the  Sunlight  Sash — they  pass  right  through  and 
are  saved.  Then  they  warm  up  the  bed  and  the  plants  and  the  double  glazing  holds  the  heat 
securely  stored.  The  sun  and  the  sash  make  a Summer  of  their  own — and  your  own  too,  if 
you  please  to  have  it  in  your  Winter  Garden. 

any  other  sash,  but  omit  the  extra 
covers  and  save  the  most  expensive  and 
burdensome  part  of  W inter  gardening. 
You  will  also  get  earlier  and  stronger 
plants  for  there  will  be  no  loss  of  light. 

If  you  want  to  work  indoors,  get  a small,  inexpensive, 
ready  made  Sunlight  Greenhouse.  It  is  heated  as  easily 
as  a bath  room  and  gives  e.xcellent  service. 

CYPRESS  is  the  only  wood  we  use.  We  sell  sash 
open  or  glazed;  double-glazed  or  single  glazed;  un- 
painted or  painted;  one  or  two  coats;  best  sizes:  3’  x 6 
(standard);  3'  x 3'  2\"  (pony).  The  greenhouse  is 
sold  either  open  or  double  glazed  or  single  glazed  as 
you  prefer. 

Call  on  the  Sunlight  for  your  needs.  The  c?)st  will  be  small.  1 he  service 
Great.  Shipment  immediate. 

Complete  Catalogue  and  Price  Chart  Sent  Free.  .Isk  for  them 

SUNLIGHT  DOUBLE -GLASS  SASH  CO. 

927  E.  Broadway  Louisville,  Ky. 


Sunken  Path  House 


You  should  equip  your  cold-frames  and 
your  hot-beds  with  the  Sunlights. 
These  sash  are  complete  in  themselves 
and  need  not  be  covered  with  mats 
and  shutters.  Use  them  as  you  would 


^^ToTHotbeds 
and  Cold-frames 


' I 'HAT  a small  fruit  or  berry  garden  can  be 
made  ver>’  profitable,  I have  proved, 
but  it’s  attractiveness  is  more  difficult  to 
accomplish,  especially  where  one  wishes  to  or 
must  locate  it  in  view  of  ones  home  and 
porches.  The  question  is  solved  to  my  satis- 
faction and  perhaps  my  experience  may  sug- 
gest help  to  others. 

I found  a strawberry'  bed  an  uncomfortable 
proposition  in  my  small  place  of  an  acre  and  a 
half.  It  was  pretty  only  when  in  full  bloom 
and  after  trying  for  several  years  I gave  up 
trying  to  keep  a regular  strawberry  bed  and 
worked  out  a new  scheme;  a simple  but  most 
effective  one.  I planted  in  the  spring,  fine 
young  strawberry  plants  on  the  edge  of  the 
paths  running  to  my  sundial  in  my  formal 
garden.  They  look  very  pretty  at  all  times 
and  are  especially  attractive  when  in  bloom; 
are  kept  weeded  and  trimmed  every  time  the 
flower  beds  are  weeded.  The  berries  are 
easily  gathered  in  any  weather  from  the 
grassy  paths  and  have  no  insects  on  them.  I 
allow  runners  from  the  finest  plants  to  mature, 
to  replace  any  that  may  fail  or  look  poorly. 
W hen  the  berries  are  formed  lawn  trimmings 
are  placed  under  each  bunch  of  berries  to  raise 
them  from  the  ground.  In  the  fall  they  are 
mulched  and  put  in  order  when  the  perennials 
are  covered  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  the 
spring  is  to  go  over  them  carefully  to  cultivate 
them  and  replace  any  that  may  have  suffered 
during  the  winter,  from  a bed  where  the  run- 
ners have  been  kept  for  the  purpose.  No  one 
wanted  to  pick  the  berries  when  they  were  in  a 
regular  bed  in  long  rows.  Now  it’s  so  easy 
and  attractive  to  pick  while  one  enjoj's  the  per- 
fume of  the  flowers  right  under  one’s  nose  and 
nearly  always  the  temptation  is  ovenvhelming 
to  pluck  the  fresh  flowers  at  the  same  time  for 
the  breakfast  table. 

To  make  currant,  gooseberries  and  rasp- 
berries look  attractive  from  the  porch  was  a 
grevious  question  so  last  fall  I rearranged  them 
on  rather  original  lines. 

The  red  raspberries  I planted  four  feet  apart 
in  bunches  placing  a stout  stake  at  each  bunch 
and  running  a loop  of  stout  wire  from  stake  to 
stake.  On  these  loops  the  vines  run  and  the 
berries  are  easily  gathered.  It  seemed  un- 
necessary to  waste  so  much  valuable  space  be- 
tween the  plants  so  I took  one  bush  of  Mam- 
mouth  White  currants,  separated  the  roots, 
trimmed  the  branches  to  standard  shape  and 
planted  them  between  the  raspberry  bushes. 

I edged  the  bed  with  a double  row  of  straw- 
berries. Next  came  the  question  of  goose- 
berries which  had  grown  to  an  enormous  size 
trailing  on  the  ground.  Three  feet  away  from 
the  raspberries,  we  set  up  the  lines  of  wire  net- 
ting on  stout  posts  3 feet  high,  and  twenty  feet 
long  as  to  rows,  divided  the  gooseberry  bushes, 
trimmed  them,  planted  and  tied  them  to  the 
wire  espalier  shape  in  between  the  posts.  I'lien 
trimmed  others  to  standard  shape  and  planted 
them  at  the  posts.  Three  feet  from  the 
gooseberries  I planted  two  rows  of  Red  Cherry 
currants — three  feet  apart — trimmed  to  stand- 
ard shape.  This  I did  in  the  fall  and  eagerly 
awaited  results  in  the  spring.  The  currants 
blossomed  and  bore  a full  head  of  fine  large 
currants,  particularly  the  white  ones.  I he 
gooseberries  were  full  of  fruit,  and  I am 
pleased  with  my  experience.  I have  kept 
them  trimmed  as  to  the  suckers  and  side 
growth  and  I am  sure  that  the  second  year’s 
growth  will  be  abundant  and  what  is  more,  I 
have  an  attractive  small  fruit  bed  m full  view 
of  the  house.  On  one  end  of  the  plot,  are 

{Continued  on  page  224) 


The  Readers'  Sereiee  wilt  give  you  suggestions  for  planting 
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Do  Your  Planting 
Planning  Now 

Our  Garden  Guide  Will  Help 

JT  is  in  achieving  the  unusual,  that  our  Guide  to  Garden- 
ing is  of  especial  value  to  you.  Varieties  of  flowers  and 
vegetables  that  can  be  obtained  no  other  way,  are  illus- 
trated and  described  there.  Flowers  with  which  you  can 
duplicate  all  the  quaint  loveliness  and  charm  of  England’s 
old  fashioned  gardens. 

Vegetables,  it  contains,  that  will  be  a real  revelation  to 
you  in  their  surpassing  size  and  goodness. 

When  you  buy  Sutton’s  Seeds,  you  can  depend  on  sure 
as  well  as  unusual  results.  These  seeds  are  continually 
tested  by  trial  repeated  growings  in  our  own  e.x tensive  seed 
test  grounds.  All  seeds,  in  addition,  pass  through  an  un- 
equalled system  of  cleaning  and  packing.  They  are  backed 
by  our  reputation  as  the  oldest  seed  house  in  England — a 
reputation  that  extends  back  for  over  a hundred  years. 
It’s  your  sure  insurance  that  they  wll  be  true  to  their  des- 
cription and  of  the  highest  germinating  power. 

Our  Garden  Guide  is  so  elaborate  and  expensive  to  pro- 
duce that  you  wall  readily  appreciate  why  we  request  that 
in  sending  for  your  copy,  you  enclose  thirty-five  cents  in 
stamps.  This  will  be  promptly  refunded  to  you  with  your 
first  order  of  $5  or  more. 


OlCc 


Royal  Seed  Establishment  READING,  ENGLAND 


THE  SHERMAN  T.  BLAKE  CO.  429-C  Sacramento  Street,  San  FrancUco,  Cal. 
Sole  Agents  IVest  of  Hockv  Mountains 

WINTER,  SON  & COMPANY.  64-C  Wall  St..  New  York 
Sole  Agents  East  of  Rocky  Mountains 


TREES  AND  PLANTS 

The  isolated,  barren  look  of  your  garage  will  be  overcome  at  small  expense 
by  a few  MOON  trees  and  plants.  Our  Catalogue  A-3  will  help  you. 

The  Wm.  H.  Moon  Company,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

Phil*.  Office.  21  S.  IZlh  Si.  White  Pliini,  N.  Y. 


Start  a Collection 
of  Phloxes  This  Spring 

/For  borders,  for  masses  of  color,  for  grouping  in 
front  of  shrubberj'.  Phloxes  are  superior  to  most 
other  perennials.  I offer  a collection  of  named 
varieties. 

Twelve  2-year-Old-Plants 
Selected  From  my  List  for 

For  the  full  list  see  page  3 of  my 

Booklet  of  Hardy  Plants 
which  is  just  completed.  Phloxes.  Irises,  Peonies,  ever- 
greens, and  flowering  shrubs  are  included — not  a big  list, 
but  a good  list.  Send  to-day  for  a copy. 

ADOLPH  MULLER,  DcKalb  Nar,*ri«,  Norrittowi,  Penna- 


{Continued  from  page  222) 

planted  the  flemish  beauty  pear  trees  trimmed 
espalier  shape  to  prevent  shading  too  much 
and  at  the  lower  end  iris  forms  a border;  while 
the  front  side,  twenty  feet  long,  is  bordered 
with  tulips  giving  a spring  brilliancy  and  a 
sunny  exposure  during  the  summer. 

After  the  fruit  is  gathered,  it  seems  un- 
necessary to  have  so  much  idle  space,  so  1 
planted  the  intervening  lines  with  cucumbers, 
squash,  peppers,  egg-plants,  muskmelons 
and  one  line  with  Dahlias;  for  these,  were  first 
dug  deep  holes  two  feet  deep;  cow  manure  put 
in  first,  then  earth,  and  one  tuber  w'ith  one 
sprout  on  it,  laid  in  on  its  side.  The  result  is  a 
vigorous  plant  full  of  bud.  A small  pot  was 
sunken  at  the  base  of  the  egg-plant  and  musk- 
melon,  in  which  is  poured  weak  fertilizer  water 
once  a week.  All  these  things  have  matured 
finely,  the  fruit  plants  giving  them  a slight 
shade  during  the  hot  dry  days. 

In  choosing  small  fruits  good  judgment 


At  the  side  of  the  flower  garden  is  this  mixed  patch  of  vege- 
tables, fruits,  etc. 


brings  a good  crop.  A large  red  raspberry  and 
an  amber  berry  a little  smaller  in  size  but  a gen- 
erous bearer  of  fruit  succeeded  in  my  garden.  A 
black  cap  roots  freely  from  the  tips  of  the  shoots. 
The  Downing  gooseberry  I find  best  for  pre- 
serves, jellies,  pies,  etc.,  and  a large  English 
gooseberry  for  eating  out  of  hand;  it  grows 
quite  differently  from  the  Downing — has  a 
firm,  darker,  larger  leaf,  and  is  not  such  a ram- 
pant grower  making  it  desirable  to  trim  to 
standard  shade. 

I am  at  a loss  on  the  blackberry  question. 
It  is  the  one  small  fruit  which  disappoints  me 
more  than  any  other.  It  dies  down  and  dries 
up  quicker  with  me  than  any  other  kind;  and  I 
should  like  to  know  how  to  treat  them  to 
insure  success. 

I consider  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  fruit 
in  my  garden,  is  one  tree — a very  small  one — of 
Abundance  plum.  A very  small  garden  could 
support  one  specimen  of  this  plum  and  be  well 
supplied  for  both  preserves  and  table  use.  It 
is  well  named  Abundance.  Being  a Jap- 
anese, it  grows  very  differently  from  the 
other  plum  family,  having  a low,  open  head 
and  making  its  greatest  growth  laterally,  so 
that  with  shortening  in  each  year  and  trimming 
out  the  crossing  centre  branches,  this  tree  re- 
mains small  and  a constant  generous  fruiter. 
In  the  spring  the  white  blossoms  entirely  sur- 
round the  twigs  and  branches  and  the  fruit 
grows  -so  closely  that  in  June,  when  the  plums 
are  half  grown,  it  is  necessary  to  pluck  at  least 

{Continued  on  page  226) 
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Make  Your  Property  More  Attractive  and  Valuable 

Many  people  hesitate  to  beautify  their  home  surroundings  because  they  are  not  sure  what, 
when,  where  and  how  to  plant  and  do  not  realize  how  inexpensive  it  is.  This  concise  little  book 
explains  and  illustrates  the  principles  of  planting  briefly  but  concisely.  It  contains  also  a sys- 
tem of  unit  collections  by  which  even  the  novice  can  secure  results  comparable  with  that  of 
many  experienced  landscape  gardeners. 

You  Can  Secure  Surprising  Results  at  Little  Cost 


In  this  book  you  will  find  a blueprint  marked  off 
into  squares,  each  representing  a square  foot.  On  this 
you  can  draw  your  own  plan  and  arrange  the  unit  col- 
lections, using  for  your  guidance  three  other  blue- 
prints, which  are  typical  plans  for  a city  lot,  suburban 
home  and  a home  in  the  country.  It  is  so  simple  and 
easy  anyone  can  do  it,  and  yet  the  results  will  equal 
that  of  the  experienced  planter.  This  book  also  gives 
the  general  principles  of  naturalistic  landscape  gar- 
dening and  explains  by  text  and  illustration  the  dif- 
ference between  unattractive  and  attractive  planting. 

It  tells  what  to  use  for  borders,  in  the  corners  of 


your  lot  and  along  the  foundation  of  your  house  and 
other  buildings — what  to  use  for  hedges,  for  screens 
to  provide  seclusion  and  to  shut  out  undesirable  views. 

It  shows  how  to  relieve  the  bleakness  of  your  win- 
ter outlook  without  detracting  from  spring,  summer  or 
autumn  effects.  It  describes  in  detail  each  shrub  and 
plant — blooming  season,  description  of  the  flower, 
size  and  character  of  a select  list  of  shrubs,  climbing 
vines,  lilac,  roses,  peonies,  iris,  ornamental  and  shade 
trees.  It  tells  what,  where,  when  and  how  to  plant 
— how  to  prune  and  care  for  your  shrubs,  etc.,  at 
planting  time  and  after  they  attain  full  size. 


Enjoy  Fruit  From  Your  Own  Garden  Almost  the  Year  Round 


Consider  for  a moment  the  beauty  and  value 
of  fruit — how  attractive  on  your  table:  How 
appetizing!  What  a health-giving  addition  to 
thed.et!  This  book  gives  a complete  plan  for 
a home  fruit  garden  which  will  enable  you  to  use  every  foot  of  space 


and  get  double  use  from  the  ground  by  plant- 
ing bush  iruits  between  the  fruit  trees.  Let  us 
help  you  increase  your  pleasure  and  profit. 

The  firs'  step  is  to  send  in  the  coupon  with 
ten  cents.  Our  new  160  page  Fruit  Book  is  free. 


William  P.  Stark  Nurseries 

StwikCUt/I^, 


Box  248 


(Our  address  and  name  are  both  the  same) 


.JiiL.fJluftJniikilk. 
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The  Beauty  of 
Snow  Laden 
Evergreens 

is  surpassed  only  by  the  wonderful 
color  contrasts  and  the  perfect  symmetry 
with  which  they  complement  the  land- 
scape the  year  round.  For  general 
usefulness  and  adaptability  no  trees 
or  plants  surpass  the  Evergreens.  To 
score  the  largest  measure  of  success 
with  them  investigate  the  merits  of 

American  Nursery  Company’s 
Sturdy  Specimens 

All  plants  are  dug  with  a good  ball  of 
earth  and  securely  burlapped  for  shipping. 
Handled  in  this  manner,  the  trees  arrive 
in  prime  condition  and  take  root  (piickly. 
A most  interesting  treatise  on  Evergreens, 
their  advantages,  with  suggestions  for  plant- 
ing and  treatment  may  be  yours  for  the 
asking. 

To  provide  the  best  ornamentals  which 
ideal  soils,  climate  and  human  skill  of  a 
high  degree  can  produce,  is  the  mission  of 
our  organization.  Whether  your  plans  call 
for  a few  rare  plants  only  or  the  entire  plant- 
ing of  an  estate  we  stand  prepared  to  supply 
your  wants. 

800  Acres  — 127  Years  of 
Faithful  Service 

Our  nurseries,  two  of  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  country,  put  their  resources 
and  experiences  at  your  disposal.  For  127 
years,  the  Bloodgood  Nurseries  of  I.ong 
Island  have  served  a most  critical  clientele. 
For  many  years  the  F.  & F.  Nurseries  of  New 
Jersey  have  worked  along  similar  lines  with 
gratifying  results.  The  .American  Nursery 
Company,  as  the  combination  of  these  two 
well-known  leaders  in  the  nursery  world 
solicits  your  favorable  consideration. 

Treatise  on  Evergreens  and 
Catalogue  FREE 

It  is  none  too  early  to  write  for  both.  The  more 
chances  you  give  us  to  aid  you  in  your  selection,  the 
easier  it  will  be  for  us  to  meet  your  requirements.  It 


is  our  business  to  serve  planters  with  the  Best  that 
money  can  buy  in  Nursery  Stock  for  permanent  result 
and  lifetime  pleasure.  May  we  serve  you? 


AMERICAN  NURSERY  CO. 

Incorporated 

Singer  Building  New  York 


{Concluded  from  page  234) 

one  half  of  the  frmt  which  can  be  made  into 
delicious  green  jam  and  jelly  and  in  .August 
the  tree  is  laden  with  red  plums,  which  should 
be  left  to  ripen  on  the  tree  to  obtain  the  perfect 
flavor — also  the  preserves  and  sweet  pickles 
made  with  them  are  much  richer  in  flavor 
when  ripened  on  the  tree. 

lo  insure  perfect  fruit,  like  all  plums,  they 
must  be  sprayed  with  bordeau.x  before  and 
after  blossoming  and  if  the  shot  holes  come  in 
the  leaves  as  they  are  likely  to  in  late  summer, 
a spray  of  arsenate  of  lead  is  helpful  and  does 
not  hurt  the  fruit.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
to  wash  the  fruit  before  eating. 

1 his  is  given  as  the  experience  of  one  who  de- 
lights in  her  garden  and  never  allows  an 
“Experienced  Gardener”  to  descend  the 
precincts. 

New  Rochelle,  N.  A’.  .A.  Van  Gelder. 

Removing  the  Robber 

AJEAR  the  middle  of  my  home  garden  there 
stood  a large  pear  tree  whose  roots  ex- 
tended about  in  all  directions  to  the  detriment 
of  preparing  and  cultivating  the  soil  and  of 
handling  the  crops,  and  although  this  tree 
absorbed  considerable  moisture  to  the  injury 
of  the  growing  crops,  it  was  a tree  I did  not 
wish  to  part  with.  However,  during  last  sum- 
mer leaf  blight  affected  the  tree  so  badly  I cut 
it  down  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  to 
my  young  trees. 

The  stump  was  left  in  the  ground  until  after 
the  garden  had  all  been  gathered,  when  one 
day  while  work  was  somewhat  slack  I decided 
to  remove  it  as  the  stump  and  roots  were 
greatly  in  the  way,  therefore,  taking  an  inch 
and  a half  crowbar  I made  a hole,  the  bottom 
of  which  extended  well  below  the  crown  of  the 
stump,  and  into  this  I loaded  two  sticks  of  20% 
dynamite.  One  of  the  sticks  was  primed  with 
a No.  6 cap  with  fuse  attached  and  after  the 
first  stick  was  thoroughly  and  compactly 
tamped  in  with  a wooden  stick  the  primed 
cartridge  was  loaded. 

As  this  stump  was  somewhat  near  the  house 
I was  afraid  the  flying  pieces  of  wood  and  rock 
might  break  the  windows,  so  I sewed  a number 
of  heavy  burlap  sacks  together  and  covered  the 
stump  and  several  feet  around  it  with  several 
thicknesses,  placing  leafy  branches  on  next  and 
weighing  both  down  with  a few  small  logs.  I 
purposely  put  m a light  charge  and  used  a low 
grade  of  dynamite  as  I did  not  wish  any  more 
flying  pieces  of  debris  than  possible,  but  the 
amount  of  dynamite  placed  did  the  work  and 
did  it  well,  loosening  and  splitting  the  stump 
so  that  it  was  removed  with  but  little 
trouble. 

I was  expecting  no  returns  this  year  and  had 
forgotten  about  the  stump,  but  from  the  first 
I noticed  the  vegetables  grew  much  better 
near  and  where  the  shot  had  been  made  than  in 
other  places  of  the  garden  and  throughout  the 
season  the  growth  was  greener  and  more  lux- 
uriant while  the  plants  stood  the  drought 
better. 

1 he  soil  here  is  underlaid  with  hardpan  and 
the  dynamite  evidently  shattered  it  sufficiently 
to  allow  the  plants  to  obtain  more  moisture 
and  gave  better  drainage  and  aeration,  so  by 
noting  the  results  from  shooting  out  this  stump 
1 am  quite  convinced  of  the  value  of  subsoihng 
where  there  is  hardpan,  especially  if  it  is  close 
to  the  surface  and  I expect  to  give  subsoiling 
a thorough  test  this  winter  at  times  when  the 
ground  is  not  frozen  and  is  perfectly  dry. 

Mountain  \Aew,  Missouri.  J.  R.  Lucas. 


The  Readers’  Service  will  help  solve 
your  building  problems.  Send  us 
your  questions  and  difficult  points. 


Ever- 
greens 
Beautify 
Homes 


furnishing  choice,  hardj-  evergreens  to  people 
all  over  -America.  We  offer  you  the  choice  of 
the  greatest  evergreen  stock  in  the  world — over 
50,000,000  evergreens  on  hand. 

We  give  expert  advice  free — furnish  sugges- 
tions on  tree  arrangement.  Write  for  Hand- 
somely Illustrated  Evergreen  Book — trees  shown 
in  true-to-life  colors  — Free!  Get  the  book. 
Don’t  risk  failure  with  e\'ergreens  of  uncertain 
qualit)’.  Get  the  book  and  get  posted. 


D.  HILL  NURSERY  CO. 


BOX  1066 


Evergreen  Specialists 

DUNDEE,  ILL. 


FRASER’S  TREE  BOOK 


A catalogue  of  the  leading  fruit  trees.  Contains  cultural 
directions  and  lists  of  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums, 
Cherries  and  other  fruits.  Equally  valuable  for  the  home 
planter  or  the  commercial  grower.  Send  today  for  a 
copy — it  will  be  mailed  promptly. 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY.  Inc.,  173  Main  St..  Geneieo,  N.  Y. 


Everything  for  Yard 
and  Orchard 

Ripe,  delicious  fruit  in  season! 

. What  gives  more  pleasure 
than  an  orchard  of  your  own?  Our 
sure-bearing  fruit  trees  embrace 
many  varieties  and  every  one  of 
them  is  guaranteed  good! 

Our  plan  for  improving  lawns  and  landscapes  is 
both  unique  and  effective:  With  absolutely  no 
expense  to  you,  we  will  make,  upon  request,  a 
complete  design  for  your  home  grounds.  In  case 
you  approve,  we  will  immediately  send  highest 
grade  shrubbery  and  flowers  in  time  for  spring 
planting.  For  sixty  years  our  house  has  stood 
for  quality  in  yard  and  orchard  trees  and  flowers. 
Send  for  1917  catalogue  and  see  why. 

HOOPES,  BRO.  & THOMAS  CO. 

Dept.  H,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


B < .. . 
« Vf 


Write  lo  the  Readers’  Service  for  suggeslioiis  about  garden  furniture 
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X Gladioli  \ 

The  most  magnificent  of  all  flowers.  Present  a wonderful  combination  of 
color — from  a brilliant  red  to  the  most  delicate  orchid  shades.  These  stately 
flowers  offer  a succession  of  blooms  from  June  until  frost.  Particularly  adapted 
for  bedding  or  used  as  a background.  Any  child  can  grow  them.  Among 
our  splendid  collection  of  1 25  of  the  finest  American  and  European  sort  we  in- 
clude 25  varieties  which  cannot  be  obtained  from  any  other  American  seedsmen. 

Wing’s  Gladioli  Collection 

For  $i  .00  we  will  mail  postpaid  to  any  address  the  following  unique  collec- 
tion, actual  catalogue  value  $1.30.  Guaranteed  to  please  and  give  satisfaction. 

America  Europa  Mrs.  W.  E.  Fryer 

Bleriot  Halley  Niagara 

Empress  of  India  Myrtle  Papilio  Rose 

Descriptive  Catalogue  Free 

Be  sure  and  ask  for  our  new  Catalogue.  Describes  our  complete  line  of  150  varieties 
of  finest  Dahlias,  165  Iris,  150  Paeonies,  66  of  the  world’s  finest  Sweet  Peas,  the  best  Asters, 
Pansies,  Aquilegia — all  your  old  favorites  and  many,  new,  rare  flowers.  Also  lists  the  best 
that  grow  in  vegetable  and  field  seeds. 

THE  WING  SEED  COMPANY,  Box  926,  Mechanicsburg, Ohio 


Livingston’s  Tomatoes 

Give  satisfaction.  Stand  for  highest  yield  and  quality.  We 
originated  sorts  for  all  purposes  and  all  tomato  growing  sections. 
We  grow  more  tomato  seed  than  any  other  seedsman  in  the  world. 

TWO  BEST  VARIETIES 

Livingston’s  Globe,  finest  pink,  for  slicing  and  shipping,  pkt.  5c. 
Livingston’s  Stone,  finest  bright  red,  for  canning  and  catsup,  pkt.  5c. 
Stand  for  highest  yield  and  quality.  Both  immense  yielders.  Try  them. 


New  112-Page  Catalogue  FREE 


One  of  the  finest  seed  catalogues  published.  Gives  truthful 
descriptions  and  helpful  cultural  directions  of  the  most 
reliable  sorts  of  vegetable,  flower  and  field  seeds.  Tells 
when  to  plant  and  how  to  grow  big  crops.  Write  for 
Free  copy. 

, Look  for  the  “True  Blue”  Seal  which  is 
on  every  package  and  bag  of  Living- 
ston’s Tomato  Seed.  If  this  U.  S.  Registered  Seal 
is  not  attached,  it  is  not  of  our  own  growing.  Be- 
ware of  many  substitutes. 

The  Liyingston  Seed  Co. 

1046  High  St. 

Columhus , 

Ohio 


Cost  is  no  longer  a factor.  Our  method  of 
shipping  them  ready  built,  all  ready  to  erect, 
has  reduced  costs  so  we  can  now  furnish  a 
complete  greenhouse  for  as  little  as  ^119.00. 

You  can  have  flowers  and  fresh  vegetables 
the  year  round.  There  is  pleasure  and  profit  in 

Callahan 

Duo-Glazed  Greenhouses 


The  double  wall  of  glass,  a special  Callahan  fea- 
ture, forms  a non-conducting  air  chamber  which 
keeps  out  the  cold  and  saves  fuel. 

Callahan  greenhouses  are  thoroughly  practi- 
cal and  are  very  handsome.  They  are  an 
^ ornament  to  any  home.  Many  sizes  and 
e(  designs. 

' Catalogue  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

Write  for  it.  0 

Callahan  Duo-Glazed  Sash  Co.  J 

9[||i  A 1332  Wyandot  St.,  Dayton,  O. 


Fairfax  Roses  will  grow 


in  YOUR  garden 


just  as  well  as  they  do  in  ours.  They  are  propagated 
under  natural  conditions — not  forced  in  hot  green- 
houses. They  are  hardy,  vigorous  plants  that  will 
thrive  in  all  climates.  They  are  all  wintered  out  of 
doors  and  will  bloom  freely  the  first  season.  The 
great  care  we  take  in  selection  has  enabled  us  to  pro- 
duce blooms  of  such  extraordinarj’  beauty  that  Fairfax 
Roses  are  celebrated  amongst  rose  growers  everywhere, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be  able  to 
grow  them  just  as  well  as  we  do.  Send  for  a copy  of  my 


1917  Rose 


Book — Free 


It  not  only  describes  and 
illustrates  the  hundreds 
of  beautiful  hardy  kinds 
of  Fairfax  Roses  that 
will  thrive  in  your 
garden,  but  it  tells  you 
how  to  grow  roses  with 
the  greatest  success.  If 
you  are  having  trouble 
with  your  roses,  write  me 
about  it  and  I Mil  gladly 
advise  you  what  to  do. 


The  beautiful  Fairfax  Killar- 
nev  Rose  shown  here — an 
exquisite  pink.  Heavy  CA_ 
2-year  ola  plants  . . 


W.  R.  Gray 

Box  6 

OAKTON 


Fairfax  Co.  Virginia 


Advertisers  will  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magazine  in  writing — and  we  will,  too 
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A 

limited 


EDITION 

of  our  new  Catalogue  G is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  It  is  filled  with  beautiful  illuS' 
trations,  helpful  planting  suggestions,  expert 
advice  and  complete  descriptions  of  hun^ 
dreds  of  vines,  shrubs,  roses,  and  trees, 
(fruit  and  ornamental).  Our  aim  has  been 
to  make  it  a valuable  manual,  not  a mere 
price-list. 

ELLWANGER 
^ BAKRY 

Mt  Hope  Nurseries 
ROCHESTER.  N.Y.  ^ 


A free  copy  of 
( at&logue  G is 
yours  for  the 
^king 


ELLWANGER  & BARRY 
HORTICULTURISTS 
ESTABLISHED -1840 


NEW  GIANT  PRIZE- WINNING 

GLADIOLI 

The  home  of  Elm  Hill  Gladioli  now  offers  a most 
wonderful  collection  of  new  Giant-flowered  Hybrids 
to  Gladioli  lovers  in  search  of  the  newest  and  best. 
I The  massive  spikes  bear  immense  blooms  of  spark- 
I ling  lustre  and  e.vquisite  coloring.  Try  these 

8 Superb 
New  Kinds — 

Evelyn  Kirtland.  Rosy 
pink  fading  to  shell 
pink. 

Gretchen  Zang.  color 
Beaute  Poitevine  Ger- 
anium. 

Herada.  unusual  glis- 
tening mauve. 

Wamba.  Enormous  sal- 
mon. 

Cardlsun,  Darkest  of  red, 
nearly  black  blotch. 
Bertrex,  Best  white., 
extra  fine. 

Rose  Wells.  Light  rose 
color. 

Candldum,  White,  tips  of 
petals  tinted. 

This  collection  has 
won  '.ttvelve  prizes  at 
leading  Expositions. 
Orders  filled  in  ro- 
tation. 

One  Bulb  each 
$2.50;  S of  each.  24 
In  all,  for  $7. 

Booklet  describing  the 
new  and  standard 
sorts  FREE 

AUSTIN-COLEMAN  CO.  Wayland,  Ohio 


Evelyn  Kirtland.  measuring 
length  of  spike  <note  >ardstick) 
of  Gladiolus  named  after  her. 


Farquhar^s  Garden  Annual 

Before  ordering  seeds,  bulbs  or 
plants  for  the  coming  season,  we 
would  suggest  writing  for  our  Gar- 
den Annual  for  1917,  which  is  re- 
plete with  new  and  beautiful  vari- 
eties including  new  and  rare  Plants 
from  China.  Mailed  free  on  appli- 
cation. 

R.  & J.  FARQUHAR  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Wagner’s  Garden  Catalogue  | 

Tells  you  how  to  select  and  how  to  plant  for  the  quickest  | 
results  and  the  most  pleasing  effects.  Places  Wagner  | 
Landscape  Service  Department  at  your  command  with-  | 
out  cost.  Will  help  solve  your  planting  problems,  no  | 
matter  how  large  and  elaborate  or  how  small  and  simple  | 
your  grounds  may  be.  | 

FREE  to  Garden  Lovers  | 

Write  to-day  and  getSyour  copy  early  so  that  you  may  | 
obtain  full  benefit  of  the  growing  season.  Complete  I 
lists  of  Hardy  Flowers,  Roses.  Annuals.  Bulbs,  Shrubs,  i 
Trees,  and  Evergreens.  All  rugged,  growing  stock  and  | 
guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  perfect  planting  condi-  | 
tion.  I 

Ask  for  Catalogue  45  i 

Wagner  Park  Nurseries.  Box  910  Sidney.  Ohio  | 


Beginning  the  Year  in  the  Garden 

DEETS,  broccoli,  and  celery  should  be 
■L)  planted  in  rotation.  Early  Egyptian 
is  the  standard  earl)’  beet;  Early  Large  White 
Cape  and  W bite  Plume  celery  are  recom- 
mended. The  celery  and  broccoli  will  have 
to  be  planted  in  a seed-bed  and  transplanted 
when  the  plants  are  about  four  inches  high. 
If  there  is  danger  of  frost  in  your  locality,  plant 
these  seeds  in  a box  that  can  be  protected  with 
glass  or  in  the  house. 

For  those  who  wish  to  start  a vegetable 
garden  this  month,  this  list  will  serve:  Early 
Egyptian  beets,  Danvers  Half  Long  carrots, 
Big  Boston  lettuce,  Moss  Curled  parsley, 
American  Wonder  peas,  French  Breakfast  and 
Early  Scarlet  Turnip  radish,  Early  White 
Flat  Dutch  turnip.  Early  Large  White  Cape 
broccoli,  Early  Jersey  Wakefield  cabbage, 
Early  Rose  or  Gold  Coin  potatoes,  White  Ber- 
muda onion  sets. 

This  is  the  month  in  which  to  get  a rhu- 
barb bed  started.  It  is  much  more  satis- 
factory to  start  with  the  roots.  Some  start 
with  the  seed,  but  only  a part  of  the  seed 
comes  true  and  a number  of  the  plants  thus 
raised  must  be  discarded.  W’inter  is  the 
ideal  time  for  rhubarb  in  California.  There 
are  several  varieties  that  are  at  their  best 
then.  The  Crimson  Winter  is  good,  but 
produces  rather  small  stems.  It  is  very 
prolific,  however.  I he  Giant  Crimson  W’in- 
ter  is  almost  the  same  as  Crimson  Winter 
except  that  the  stalks  are  much  larger. 

Rhubarb  requires  a rich  sandy  loam,  with 
the  emphasis  on  the  rich.  A grower  near 
Sebastopol  has  gone  so  far  as  to  plant  the 
roots  in  a trench  filled  half  full  of  manure. 
That  probably  isn’t  necessary,  but  you 
should  fertilize  rhubarb  more  than  any  other 
plant. 

Rhubarb  requires  plenty  of  moisture,  too, 
but  won’t  stand  wet  feet — the  place  must  be 
well  drained.  Set  the  roots  so  that  the  crown 
is  about  an  inch  under  the  surface  and  space 
them  about  four  feet  apart  each  way. 

For  spring  blooming,  now  is  the  best  time  to 
plant  sweet  peas.  You  should  have  a bulb 
garden  well  under  way,  but  if  this  has  been 
neglected  there  is  still  time  for  you  to  plant 
most  of  the  bulbs. 

Next  month  will  be  a busy  month  in  plant- 
ing flowers,  so  prepare  the  ground  now. 
Spade  up  beds  that  are  to  be  started  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  work  in  a good  supply  of  well 
rotted  manure. 

Make  a definite  plan  for  the  entire  planting 
now.  You  have  your  bulb  garden  located  and 
planted.  The  fruit  trees  and  shrubs  and  any 
new  plantings  of  shade  or  ornamental  trees  are 
probably  in  place.  Now  plan  to  utilize  every 
other  available  space  on  the  place  for  flowers. 
But  don’t  steal  any  of  the  space  from  your 
lawn  for  flower  beds.  The  most  important  part 
of  your  home  picture  is  spoiled  when  the  lawn 
is-cut  up. 

On  a clear,  dry  day  when  the  soil  is  not  so 
wet  as  to  adhere  to  the  spade,  stir  the  soil 
around  shrubs  and  roses.  Work  in  a good 
layer  of  manure  as  the  soil  is  turned  up.  Don’t 
attempt  to  pulverize  it,  but  leave  it  rough  so 
that  the  air  may  freely  circulate. 


Tk^  Readers*  Service  uill  gladly  furnish  information  about  Retail  Shops 
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The  New  Rose  LOS  ANGELES 


** Californians  Fairest  Floweifn 


An  American  Rose  for  American  Gardens 


A Rose  which,  through  its  intrinsic  worth 
and  beauty  will  eventually  find  its 
way  into  the  gardens  of  Rose- 
lovers  throughout  the  world. 


summer. 

Delivered  anywhere  in  the  United  States  for 


A color  that  is  absolutely 
new  in  Roses 

flame  pink,  toned  with  coral 
and  shaded  with  translu- 
cent gold  at  base  of  petals. 
Buds  long  and  pointed, 
expanding  to  a 
flower  of  mam- 
moth proportions 
perfect  from 
opening  bud  until  the 
last  petals  drop. 

The  plants  are  extra  strong, 
two-year  old  cut  back  to  i8  inches 
h,  and  will  bloom  freely  this  next 

$2.00 


Small  or  large  quantities  at  same  rate 


Pamphlet  with  cultural  directions  sent  with  each  plant.  Orders 
should  be  sent  direct  to  the  originators  and  introducers. 


HOWARD  & SMITH,  Rose  Specialists 

Ninth  and  Olive  Streets  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Send  10  cents  in  stamps  for  a beautiful  picture  of  **Los  Angeles”  Rose 
in  natural  colors — it  tells  the  story 


TREE  ROSES 

i We  have  this  year  an  unusually  large  and  beautiful  selection  of  these 
I popular  and  showy  plants.  All  our  tree  roses  are  grown  on  Rugosa  stock, 

1 which  is  hardy  and  healthy  and  admirably  adapted  to  our  climate. 

I Dickson’s  Irish  Roses 

I The  Blue  Ribbon  Winners  of  the  Rose  World 

■ Our  specialized  collection  of  these  true-to-name,  beautiful,  fragrant  flowers, 
P affords  tbe  rose  lover  a wide  range  of  choice.  Our  customers  are  constantly 
B winning  prizes  on  blooms  from  this  stock. 

H All  our  roses  are  field  grown,  heavy  2,  3 and  4 year  plants.  No  pot  plants,  no  seconds. 

H Prom  our  collection  of  more  than  200  varieties,  you  will  find  roses  for  every  place  and  purpose. 

■ Evergreens,  in  70  varieties  from  6 in.  to  16  ft.  Also  a fine  lot  of  dwarf  and  standard 
= Fruit  Trees,  Hardy  Perennials,  Vines,  Shrubs,  and  Deciduous  Trees,  many  in  extra 
M sizes  for  immediate  effect. 

j Send  to-day  for  illustrated  catalogue,  a cyclopedia  of  information  for  the  grower.  Gives  sizes 

I as  well  as  prices.  Write  for  special  quotations  on  large  orders. 

I OUR  MOTTO:  Prices  as  low  as  Consistent  with  Highest  Quality 

j ROSEDALE  NURSERIES 

I S.  G.  HARRIS  Box  A Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

"TTllj ' 1 1';-, '.(■  ■■  ':r: 


wnen  opring  monies  i\ouna 

you’ll  want  your  grounds  to  be  as  attractive  as 
your  next  door  neighbor’s. 

Get  a Woodlawn  Catalogue  now  and  spend  a 
cosy  winter  evening  studying  it.  The  handsome 
illustrations  and  helpful  suggestions  ought  to 
prove  of  considerable  value  to  you. 

It  tells  how  to  plant  and  take  care  of  vines,  roses, 
shrubs,  and  trees,  both  fruit  and  ornamental. 
May  we  send  you  a copy  free? 


WOODLAWN  NURSERIES 

Allen  L.  Wood,  Prop.  916  Garson  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


A- 


“Unlike  Any  Other” 

Catalogue  of  Plant  Treasures 

A modest  book  of  facts  about  the  hardiest  plants 
suitable  especially  for  Northern  climes.  Its  forty- 
eight  pages,  seconded  by  eighteen  full  page  illustrations, 
attempt  to  correctly  interpret  the  nature  and  quality  of 
Mt.  Desert  plants,  shrubs,  vines  and  trees.  This  free  guide 
to  Hardy  Plant  Land  wants  to  become  useful  to  you — a 
post  card  will  bring  it. 

America’s  Most  Northerly 
Hardy  Plant  Gardens 

devote  their  energies  to  make  an  ideal  climate  plus  fertile  soil 
produce  nursery  stock  of  unusually  hardy  character.  Not  all 
plants  thrive  in  our  section,  nor  do  we  produce  any  in  excep- 
tional quantities.  We  rather  work  toward  the  creating  of  plant 
strains  that  will  outclass  in  endurance  and  hardiness  any  obtain- 
able elsewhere.  All  plants- — new  or  old — find  a hearty  welcome 
here — so  long  as  they  measure  up  to  the  Mt.  Desert  Standard. 
Whether  you  are  interested  in  Alpine  plants  or  Aquatics,  Shrubs 
or  Trees — evergreen  or  deciduous — Roses,  Vines  or  Bulbs,  we 
can  serve  the  most  exacting. 

W e Invite  Early  Requests  for  the  Book 

Our  catalogue  will  prove  to  you  that  Mt.  Desert  Plants 

claim  superiority  in  everything  but  cost.  A comparison  y 

will  convince  you  that  our  prices  are  quite  reasonable.  -- 

Mount  Desert  Nurseries 

Bar  Harbor  Maine  ^ 


Advertisers  unit  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magazine  in  writing — and  we  will,  too 
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This  pleasing  layout  of  parallel  houses,  we  erected  for  Mrs.  Daniel  Lamont,  at  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


About  This  Greenhouse 


WANT  to  tell  you  why  it  is  a particularly  prac- 
tical plan,  both  from  the  side  of  flower  grow- 
ing and  economy  of  operating.  We  want  to 
tell  you  why  it  is  constructed  the  way  it  is;  because 
It  is  of  such  vital  importance. 

Want  you  to  know  what  one  of  our  houses,  to  meet 
your  requirements,  will  cost. 


Want  you  to  have  one  of  our  latest  catalogues, 
showing  some  fifty  subjects,  some  in  color.  It  will 
give  you  a good  conception  of  the  kind  of  green- 
houses we  build,  and  the  character  of  the  firm  who 
builds  them. 

If  preferred,  will  be  glad  to  arrange  for  an  interview ; 
time  and  place  as  you  may  suggest. 


Hiicliin 


mpany* 


General  Offices  and  Factory — Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
BOSTON 
49  Federal  Street 


NEW  YORK 
1170  Broadway 


PHILADELPHIA 
40  South  15th  Street 


A 

ill 

This  Year  Plant  the  NEW 

Rochester  Peach 

Begins  to  bear  fruit  after  one  year — 
heavily  the  second  year.  Tree  so  strong 
and  hardy  to  produce  heavw  crop  after  a 
i6-below  zero  freeze. 

Bears  10  Days  Earlier  than  Crawford 

or  other  yellow  free-stone  varieties  and  fruit  is 
large  and  handsome.  That’s  why  in  Rochester 
market  last  summer,  the  Rochester  Peach 

Sold  for  $l  .00  a Baisket  with  next  best  variety 
at  60  cents  and  others  as  Low  as  15  cents 

Exceptionally  prolific  in  quantity  of  fruit  that’s 
juicy,  sweet,  and  fine  for  canning. 

Write  us  to-day  about  Rochester  Peach.  Don’t 
plant  a peach  until  you  get  complete  story  in  our 
catalogue  which  lists  everything  for  orchard  and 
garden.  Send  in  your  name  and  address  to-day. 

L.  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

509  Cutler  Bldg.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Fancy  Strawberries 

Bring  Big  Profits 

T)LANT  the  right  kind  and  grow 
t them  in  the  right  way.  Allen’s 
illustratedBookof  Berriesdescrib^ 

I all  the  best  varietiesand  tells  how 
I to  grow  them  profitably  for  home 


use  and  local  market,  also  for 
distant  shipping.  A complete 
guide — this  1917  Book  of  Ber- 
ries. Send  for  it  to-day — free. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co.  | 
1 88  .Market  St. 
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Do  You  Love 

A... 


ROWERS? 


FREE  my  select  1917  Flower  List.  Send  .1 
dime  and  addresses  of  3 Bower  growers  and  I will  in- 
clude art  study  of 

NASTURTIUMS  IN  NATURAL  COLORS 

for  framing,  a Surprise  FarkH  of  20  kinds  of  choice  flower 
seeds  mixed,  and  coupon  good  for  10c  on  a 50c  order.  My 
methods  eliminate  high-cost  {irices.  Try  me. 

MISS  EMMA  V.  WHITE,  Seedswoman 
30H  Aldrich  Ave.  So.  Ulinnenpolis.  ninn. 


SPRAYING  RESULTS  GUARANTEED 

Liberal  Offer  No  Fruit  Grower  Should  Miss 

Here’s  proof-positive  of  our  unbounded  confidence  in  “SC.A.LECII)by’  as  the  most  effective 
dormant  spray.  We  will  make  the  following  proposition  to  any  reliable  fruit  grower: 
Divide  your  orchard  in  half,  no  matter  how  large  or  how  small.  Spray  one-half  with  “SC.VLECIDE” 
and  the  other  with  Lime-Sulfur,  for  three  years,  ev'erything  else  being  equal.  If  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  three  disinterested  fniit  growers  say  that  the  part  sprayed  with  “SC.WECIDE”  is  not  in  every 
way  better  than  that  sprayed  with  Lime-Sulfur,  we  will  return  the  money  you  paid  us  for  the 
“SCALECIDE”.  Could  anything  be  fairer?  Write  to-day  for  full  particulars. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  M’f’g  Chemists,  Dept.  I,  SO  Church  Street,  New  York 


DLAN  your  garden  this  month.  Send  for 

seed  catalogues,  make  out  your  list  and 
send  in  your  order  as  soon  as  possible,  as  you 
get  better  attention  before  the  seedsmen  are 
rushed.  Refer  to  your  garden  calendar  as  to 
which  varieties  proved  best  and  earliest. 

If  you  are  a novice,  buy  a few  good  garden 
books  besides  reading  this  magazine  and  ask 
your  neighbors’  advice.  If  possible  join  a gar- 
den club  and  thus  get  the  exchange  of  ideas 
from  practical  experience. 

I have  had  earlier  tomatoes  from  Spark’s 
Earliana,  but  John  Baer  is  a good  tomato  and 
only  a little  later,  and  New  Stone,  Ponderosa, 
Success  and  Matchless  are  good  for  mid-season 
and  late. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  asparagus  is  the  Giant 
Argenteuil.  It  is  free  from  rust  and  other 
diseases,  grows  rapidly  and  is  very  large,  the 
shoots  sometimes  measuring  three  and  four 
inches  in  circumference. 

May  King  and  Wayahead  Lettuce  are  good 
for  early  spring  and  Hanson  is  a delicious, 
crisp,  curly  lettuce  suitable  for  the  frames,  but 
as  it  does  not  make  compact  heads  is  not  a good 
commercial  lettuce.  It  is  nice  for  early  spring 
planting  too.  Big  Boston  or  Boston  Market 
is  the  most  satisfactory  forcing  lettuce  for  the 
winter.  The  early  lettuce  should  be  sown  in 
the  hot  beds  in  late  January  or  first  of  Feb- 
ruary and  then  transplanted  to  cold  frames 
and  forced  quickly  for  early  spring  consump- 
tion after  the  winter’s  crop  has  passed. 

Extra  Early  Egyptian  Beet  and  Stringless 
Green  Pod  Bean,  the  small  seeded  Pole  Lima 
(which  is  well  flavored  and  very  productive) 
are  good  for  the  family  garden.  The  best 
flavored  squash  is  the  Golden  Crookneck,  but 
the  Patty  Pan  is  earlier. 

Sow  a row  of  the  smooth  variety  of  peas,  the 
Alaska  type,  the  first  and  third  weeks  of  Jan- 
uary if  the  ground  is  not  too  wet  and  the 
weather  open.  They  will  be  ready  to  eat  by 
the  middle  of  May.  It  is  worth  while  planting 
them  seriatim  so  as  to  have  a continuous 
crop  until  the  warm  weather  begins,  for  al- 
though as  it  often  happens,  an  early  spring  de- 
velops them  rapidly  and  all  plantings  ripen  at 
the  same  time,  still  it  quite  as  often  happens 
one  has  a continuous  picking  from  the  middle 
of  May  until  July,  when  the  weather  becomes 
too  dry  and  hot,  for  peas  are  a cold  weather 
plant.  The  later  plantings  in  March  and 
April  should  be  the  wrinkled  variety  which  is 
more  tender,  but  often  much  better  flavored. 

No  other  cantaloupe  is  as  satisfactory  in  this 
section  as  the  old  Hanover  County  netted  gem. 
It  is  small,  rough,  and  the  meat  is  a pale 
greenish  yellow,  sweet  and  juicy.  It  is  under- 
stood the  Rocky  Lord  is  a modern  develop- 
ment of  this  old  time  favorite. 

Dry  weather  cauliflower  is  the  best  for  this 
climate.  It  should  be  planted  late  in  the  sum- 
mer, as  also  Brussels  Sprouts,  as  they  are  cold 
weather  plants  and  if  planted  after  June  they 
will  escape  a number  of  their  enemies,  which 
beset  this  class  of  plant  early  in  the  season 

Early  Jersey  Wakefield  and  Burpee’s  Sure- 
head  are  good  cabbages.  Chautenay  is  a 
good  carrot  for  family  use  and  Black  Beauty 
Egg  plant,  Chinese  Giant  sweet  peppers  and 
Tabasco  pepper  for  pickles  and  sauces  and  the 
Davis  Perfect  cucumber,  Country  Gentleman 
corn  are  well  tried  and  excellent  vegetables. 
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Two  New  Perennials 
for  Your  Hardy  Garden 

Helenium  Superbum  Rubrum.  The  most  gorge- 
ous and  imposing  perennial  of  late  summer. 
Immense  flower-clusters  on  stems  4^  feet  tall; 
richest  terracotta  scarlet,  fading  to  burnt  orange. 
Hardy  and  vigorous.  Six  strong-field-grown 
plants  for  $1.50,  twelve  plants  ^2.75,  prepaid. 
Delphinium  Bella  Donna  Semi-plenum.  This 
new  introduction  is  being  recognized  as  the  most 
satisfactory  of  all  hardy  Larkspurs.  Its  sprays 
of  rich  blue,  semi-double  flowers,  of  uniquely 
graceful  form,  appear  in  almost  uninterrupted 
succession  from  June  until  cold  weather.  Six 
strong-field-grown  plants  $2.00,  twelve  plants 
^3-75>  prepaid. 

Better  Things  for  the  Hardy  Garden 

such  as  the  above,  go  hand-in-hand  with  the  better  taste  and 
higher  standards  in  flower  gardening  now  arising.  To  encour- 
age this  movement  I have  included  in  my  catalogue  “Flowers 
for  the  Hardy  Garden”  only  perennials  of  special  merit.  Each 
is  described  from  notes  taken  direct  from  the  growing  plants; 
for  each  there  are  cultural  directions,  and  suggestions  for  color 
effect,  besides  a complete  classification  of  color  terms.  A copy 
will  be  sent  for  the  asking. 

TWIN  LARCHES  NURSERY 

Frank  M.  Thomas  West  Chester,  Penna. 


I’m  Starting  a Garden 
of  Roses 

wrote  one  of  our  friends,  “so  please  send  me  three 
desirable  sorts  for  this  venture.”  We  selected  and 
sent  them — and  they  were  so  satisfactory  that  we 
thought  others  might  want  them  too,  so  we  offer  the 

three  in  one  collection — 


Killarney  Queen. 
Rhea  Reid. 
Sunburst. 


A beautiful  pink,  superior  to  the  old 
Killarney. 

Rich  orange-scarlet.  Awarded  gold  medal  as 
the  best  out-door  rose. 

New  and  a gem.  Bronzy  yellow,  fading  to 
apricot. 

One  Plant  of  each  for  $1,50 
Two  Plants  of  each  for  $2.75 
Delivered  to  your  home 

Order  before  February  10.  Plants  will  be  shipped  m time  for  planting. 

Baur’s  Rose,  Plant  and  Tree  Catalogue 

is  ready  for  mailing.  It  tells  bow  to  plant  and  care  for  tbe  things 
that  grow,  with  a list  of  varieties  that  are  worth  having  in  any 
garden.  Write  for  it  today. 


15  East  Ninth  St.,  Dept.  A,  Erie,  Pa. 


■Garden  Preparedness- 

^ Comes  in  January  and  February  for  garden  lovers  who  know. 

^ There  is  a certain  wise  lady  who  would  as  soon  think  of  not  buying  seed  for  Spring  Planting,  as  of  missing  the  rare 
pleasure  and  inspiration  that  the  right  kind  of  garden  books  bring  her  each  winter. 

^ GARDEN  MAGAZINE  readers  will  feel  a certain  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  the  books  we  tell  about  below  were  all  printed 
and  published  by  Doubleday,  Page  & Co.,  at  the  same  Country  Life  Press  where  the  Magazine  is  printed  each  month. 


“TVq  Hobby  Is  So  Safe  and  Sane 

for  a W Oman  as  a Garden*' 

^ This  is  what  Louise  Beebe  Wilder  found  out  for  herself,  and  she  has 
^ put  her  experiences  into  as  enticing  a garden  book  as  we  know.  It  is 
called  “MY  GARDEN,”  and  is  just  a series  of  delightfully  informal  talks 
with  a true  Garden  lover — what  to  plant  to  take  the  place  of  that  mass  of 
creeping  phlox,  how  to  keep  the  field  mice  from  eating  all  your  bulbs,  the 
best  plants  to  tide  over  the  awkward  seasons  and  other  bits  of  garden  lore. 

We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  MY  GARDEN.  Leonard  Bar- 
ron, The  Editor  of  the  Garden  Magazine,  pronounces  this  book, 
“The  most  inspirational  and  yet  practical  garden  book  that  has  ap- 
peared in  years,”  and  many  others  have  found  it  equally  valuable  and 
delightful. 

Illustrated.  Net,  $1.^0. 


Visualizing  Your  Planting  Problems 

^ \\  hether  you  W’ant  to  make  a backyard  garden  or  a special  border 
^ or  bed  of  shrubbery  there  are  plans  and  ideas  in  this  “ BOOK  OE  GAR- 
DEN PLANS”  to  suit  your  every  need,  and  help  you  visualize  your  own 
problems.  The  author  is  STEPHEN  F.  H.AMBLIN,  of  the  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture,  Harvard  Lfniversity. 

20  blue  print  plans,  32  pages  of  illustrations.  Net,  $2.00. 

IV^hat  Would  You  Think  of  a Chart — 

which  told  at  a glance  tbe  height,  the  time  of  blooming,  the  color  of  bloom, 
preference  for  sun  or  shade,  wet  or  dry  soil,  fragrance,  cutting  qualities — 
in  a word,  the  whole  story  of  all  the  dependable  perennials.?  That  is  one 
of  the  features  of  THE  GARDEN  BLUEBOOK,  by  Leicester  B.  Holland. 
In  addition  each  of  the  200  hardy  perennials  is  described  in  detail  and  pho- 
tographed. Net,$\.oo. 


Two  Romances  That  We  Want  Every  One  Who  Has  a Garden  to  Read 


'^Roberta  of  Roseberry  Gardens'" 

^ From  the  New  York  Times:  “Miss  Prances  Duncan  has  written  a most 
^ companionable  book,  one,  too,  of  unusual  literary  quality;  one  to  be 
read  with  enjoyment  unalloyed  and  to  be  gratefully  remembered.  The 
characters  of  the  tale  are  as  full  of  human  interest  as  the  book  is  of  garden- 
ing lore.” 

Illustrated.  Net, $1.2^. 


^'The  Idyl  of  Twin  Fires"' 

^ Perhaps  you  were  one  of  those  who  eagerly  awaited  each  install- 
^.ment  of  this  charming  romance  as  it  appeared  in  “Country  Life.” 
It  is  now  in  book  form  with  Thomas  Fogarty’s  drawings  which  just  catch 
the  spirit  of  the  old  New  England  farm  house,  and  the  romance  it  knew. 
The  author,  you  remember,  is  Walter  Prichard  Eaton. 

Net,  $1.50.  Limp  Leather,  net,  $1.65. 


Don’t  Forget  David  Grayson  and  His  Cheery  Outdoor  Philosophy.  There  are  Graysonian  Clubs  all  over  the  Country  Now. 
His  Four  Books  (including  his  first  Novel  “Hempheld”)  Bound  in  Limp  Leather,  Boxed,  Net,  $6.50.  Each  volume,  net,  $1 .65  in  leather. 


GARDEN  CITY  DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  «&;  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 


Advertisers  luill  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magazine  in  writing — and  we  will,  loo 
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"PENNSYLVANIA"  Quality 
Lawn  Mowers  cost  a great  deal  more 
to  make  and  a little  more  to  buy,  but — 
their  long  and  satisfactory  service  makes 
them  cheaper  in  the  end. 

Every  blade  is  of  oil-hardened,  water-tempered  cruci- 
ble tool  steel  and  so  constructed  as  to  be  positively 
self-sharpening,  cutting  clean  and  true,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a pair  of  fine  shears.  This  feature  saves  the 
I I usual  yearly  cost  of  regrlnding. 

"PENNSYLVANIA"  Qsialitv  Mowers  last 
a generation.  Asktfour  hardware  dealer 
or  seedsman. 

Pennsylvania  Lawn  Mower  ^ox)ls 
1617  North  23d  Mrect 
Philadelphia 


This  mark  is  on  the  handle 
of  all  ••PENNSYLVANIA" 
Quality  Brands. 


ITS  FREE 


Several  new  WRITE  TODAT 

features.  Valuable  informa- 
tion about  planting.  An  authority  on 
Vegetable.  Flower  anf  Farm  Seels.  Plants, 

Bulbs  and  Trees.  Based  on  our  experience  as 
America's  oldest  mail-or.ler  seed  concern,  and 
largest  grower  of  Asters  and  many  other  flowers  in 
the  world.  With  this  guide,  the  best  ever  issued,  we 
will  gladly  include  tx)oklet.  Asters  in  the  Home 
Garden.  Both  are  absolutely  free. 

Send  Jot  \our  copy  today,  before  vouforRet 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS 

62  Slone  Street.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Flower  City 


KNIGHT’S 

Every  one  of  Knight’s  small  fruit 
plants — grown  from  hardy  northern  stock — 
are  vigorous,  and  bear  big  crops. 

Knight’s  Guide  to  Small  Fruits  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  grower  of  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grapes,  Currants, 
etc.,  for  it  tells  how  to  grow  them  successfully  for 
table  and  market.  Send  your  name  and  address 
today  for  a free  copy. 

DAVID  KNIGHT  & SON 
Box  75  » Sawyer,  Michigan 

BERRYPLANTS 


{Concluded  from  page  2jo) 

No  corn  in  flavor  is  better  than  the  Golden 
Bantam  but  in  the  south  it  is  beset  by  smut 
and  corn  worms.  These  could  be  eradicated 
by  an  application  at  silking  time  of  arsenate  of 
lead,  sprayed  right  into  the  tip  end  of  the  ear. 
White  Evergreen  is  anothergood  tablecorn  for  a 

late  crop  and  Adam’s  early  has  been  satisfactory, 

but  like  all  early  corn  it  has  its  enemies. 

It  is  most  important  to  keep  a garden  cal- 
endar. One  can  then  check  off  undesirable 
varieties  in  making  out  this  year’s  order  and  re- 
peat the  thoroughly  tested  varieties,  adding  a 
few  new  kinds  to  experiment  with,  which  adds 
to  the  interest  of  one’s  garden. 

Plant  asparagus  this  month.  February 
1915  Garden  Magazine  gives  specific  direc- 
tions for  planting.  However,  do  not  disturb 
the  soil  in  the  garden  for  any  purpose  if  it  is 
wet,  else  it  will  become  unmanageable  for 
spring  work.  If  a handful  of  soil  pressed  lightly 
in  the  hand  falls  easily  apart,  it  can  be  worked, 
but  if  it  sticks  together,  it  had  best  be  left  alone. 

Plant  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs.  Trim 
and  prune  grape  vines  back  to  one  or  two  buds 
and  cut  away  all  weak  and  superfluous  runners 
to  the  main  stem.  1 rim  blackberries,  rasp- 
berries, currants  and  gooseberries.  Prune  the 
orchard,  cut  away  suckers  and  superfluous  and 
overlapping  limbs  and  scrape  loose  bark  from 
the  trunks  and  branches  for  they  harbor  in- 
sects. Spray  for  San  Jose  scale. 

Onl}'^  very  tender  Roses  need  to  be  protected 
and  the  mulch  of  well  rotted  cow  manure 
should  not  be  put  around  them  until  the 
ground  is  frozen.  This  is  to  prevent  thawing 
on  the  mild  days.  The  constant  freezing  and 
thawing  is  what  is  injurious  to  tender  plants, 
as  it  loosens  them  in  the  ground  and  they  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  storms. 

Take  care  of  the  specimen  evergreens  and 
brush  off  the  snow  while  it  is  soft  with  a broom 
to  prevent  bending  or  breaking.  Snow  is  good 
for  the  garden.  It  not  only  acts  as  a covering 
but  is  a fertilizer  as  it  contains  ammonia  and  is 
especially  beneficial  to  the  winter  crops  like 
spinach,  onions,  turnip  salad  and  kale.  Save 
all  hard  wood  ashes  as  it  contains  potash,  a 
most  valuable  fertilizer.  Mixed  with  acid 
phosphate  and  a little  nitrate  of  soda  in  the 
spring  and  put  about  the  roses  or  other  flowers, 
it  will  do  wonders.  Soot,  too,  is  a fertilizer  and 
insecticide  as  well.  Placed  about  the  base  of 
roses,  chrysanthemums  or  asters  it  wards  olF 
beetles  and  aphis. 

Bring  in  a f^ew  potted  bulbs  every  two  weeks 
so  as  to  have  a series  of  blooms  throughout  the 
winter.  Water  pots  thoroughly,  keep  in  cellar 
or  partially  cool  place  for  a few  days  and  then 
bring  to  the  light  and  warmth  of  a sunny 
window.  The  cold  frames,  pit,  greenhouses 
and  conservatory  should  have  a little  fresh  air 
every  day,  but  should  not  have  the  cold  air 
blowing  directly  on  them. 

Lettuce  in  the  frames  requires  a very  little 
water  in  cold  weather  and  that  should  be 
applied  between  the  rows,  wetting  the  leaves 
as  little  as  possible.  Water  plants  in  con- 
servatory only  when  the  earth  in  the  pots  is 
dry  and  then  give  a good  soaking.  Ordinarily 
three  times  a week  is  sufficient.  Avoid  a gentle 
sprinkling  daily.  Wipe  off  the  Palms  and  Rub- 
ber plants  every  week  with  soapy,  tepid  water. 

In  Inclement  weather,  make  labels  for 
future  use,  mend  hot  bed  sash  and  make  the 
small  individual  frames  to  put  over  melons  for 
forcing  and  as  a protection  against  beetles. 
Some  are  made  with  cheese  cloth  covering  and 
some  with  glass.  See  method  of  construction 
in  The  Garden  Magazine,  for  January,  1915. 
Virginia.  J.  M.  Patterson. 
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Seeds  with  a Lineage 

The  famous  gardens  of  Great  Britain  and 
Europe  all  know  Carters  Tested  Seeds. 
The  beauty  of  the  wonderful  lawns  and 
estates  gives  yearly  testimony  to  their  ex- 
I cellence. 

For  generations  these  seeds  have  been 
selected  and  tested  with  patient  care.  At 
Raynes  Park,  London,  the  celebrated  Carter 
trial  grounds,  seed  experts  continually  are 
working  to  improve  the  present  strains  and 
to  produce  new  varieties. 

Carters  Tested  Seeds  have  given  excep- 
tional results  in  the  United  States  proving 
entirely  suited  to  our  varied  soils  and  cli- 
mate. They  will  produce  the  same  results 
in  your  garden. 

■ We  will  send  free  on  request  our  1917 
catalogue  “Garden  and  Lawn.”  It  is 
profusely  illustrated  in  color  giving  the 
. exact  reproduction  of  many  of  the 
varieties  listed. 

CARTERS  TESTED  SEEDS,  Inc. 

I 104  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 
I Branch  of  James  Carter  & Co.,  Raynes  Park,  London,  Eng. 


'JlLdixl/ 


earlier  than  you  ever  had  before. 

THOUSANDS 

of  up-to-date  gardeners  are  making 
big  money  — you  can  do  the  same. 
Don’t  be  satisfied  with  a garden 
like  the  other  fellow  — beat  him 
to  it.  Have  a garden  that  you’ll 
be  proud  of.  a garden  that  will 
bring  the  admiration  of  your 
friends.  No  matter  how  back- 
ward the  Spring,  it’s  easy  with 


THE  BALL  SEED  & PLANT  FORCER 


Send  for  my  Beautiful  BOOK  FREE.  It's  chuck 
full  of  the  latest  developments  in  modem  gardening.  It  gives 
you  gardening  information  found  in  no  other  publication.  It 
tells  you  how  you  can  have  a garden  with  flowers  in  full 
bloom  and  vegetables  for  your  table  a month  earlier  than  you 
ever  had  before.  Just  drop  me  a post  card  and  I'll  send 
you  your  copy  by  return  mail. 

THE  BALL  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  E,  Glenside,  Pa. 


I 


Of  ^INtST 


, '•‘StOHRS 

AMO 

Kuikson 


: Co. 


Storrs  & Harrison  Co^s 
Seed  and  Plant  Annual 


is  the  experience  of  years  condensed  into  a convenient 
form  for  the  planter  who  wants  the  desirable  and  reliable 


For  63  years  this  cata- 
logue has  been  sent  to 
gardeners  who  know 
that  only  the  best  seeds, 
plants,  and  trees,  are 
worth  using,  and  who 
pin  their  faith  to  S.  & H. 
goods.  Only  reliable 
stocks  are  listed  in  our 
catalogue. 


Vegetable  Seeds 
Plants,  Bulbs 


Flower  Seeds 
Shade  and  Fruit  Trees 


Produced  in  America’s  largest  departmental  seed- 
house  and  nursery.  Our  location  near  Lake  Erie  gives 
long  growing  season,  the  varying  soils — sand,  clay,  loam 
— combined  with  expert  care  given  make  Storrs  & Har- 
rison Co’s  stock  unsurpassed. 

We  guarantee  our  stock  to  be  free  from  disease,  to  be  dug 
carefully,  packed  properly,  and  delivered  safely. 

Send  for  the  catalogue  to-day — it  will  be  mailed  free  to 
every-one  interested  in  gardening. 


THE  STORRS  & HARRISON  CO 


Box  340 


Send  this  coupon  and  10  cents  and  we  will  mail 
with  the  catalogue  a packet  of  the  beautiful  Mas- 
terpiece Sweet  Peas. 


Painesville,  Ohio 


STORRS  & HARRISON  CO. 

Painesville,  Ohio 

Enclosed  find  10  cents  for  one  packet  of  Masterpiece 
Sweet  Peas,  and  your  1917  catalogue 


“STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW” 

“PROGRESSIVE”  Best  of  the  Fall-Bearers,  also  Standard  June  Sorts  including  Wonderful 
New  Seedling  “COLLINS,”  and  a full  line  of  other  Small-Fruit  Plants. 

Our  1917  Catalogue  describes  all  these  and  tells  how  you  may  get  a year’s  Subscription  to  Garden 
Magazine  Free. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERIES  Box  1 0,  Bridgman,  Michigan 


^ I 'HE  only  pruner 
made  that  cuts  from 
both  sides  of  the  limb 
and  does  not  bruise  the 
bark.  Made  in  all  styles 
and  sizes.  All  shears  de- 
livered free  to  your  door. 
JVrite  for  circular  and  prices 


Advertisers  will  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magazine  in  writing  — and  we  will,  loo. 
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Morris 

Nurseries 

If  you  are  contemplating 
planting  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs,  fruit  trees,  small 
fruits,  roses,  etc.  , this 
Spring,  you  nvAni  our  catalog. 
It  will  help  you  select  the 
proper  plants  for  proper 
places,  and  contains  valuable 
planting  tables  and  spraying 
calendars.  AIlMorrisNursery 
Stock  is  sturdy,  strong  and 
highest  grade.  Fruit  trees 
are  absolutely  true  to  name. 
Get  a postal  off  NOW  for  the 
FREE  catalog. 

THE  MORRIS  NURSERY  CO. 
Bos  802,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Sturdy  as  Oaks 


Pot-grown  rose  bushes,  on  own  roots,  forevery- 
\ one  anywhere.  Plant  any  time.  Old  favorites 
i and  new  and  rare  sorts,  the  cream  of  the 

_ world’s  productions.  *‘Dingee 
Roses”  known  as  the  best  for  68 
V years.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 

' anywhere  in  U.  S.  VV’rite  for  a 
copy  of 

Our  “New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture** 
for  1917.  It’s  FREE. 
Illustrateswonderful  “Dlngee  Roses” 
in  natural  colors.  It’smore  thanacat- 
alog— it’s  the  lifetime  experience  of 
theOWc/Jfnud  Leading/ Hose  Groirers  in  Am*'rica. 
A practical  work  on  rose  and  flower  culture  for 
the  amateur.  Describes  over  1000  varieties  of  roses  and  other 
flowers  and  tells  how  to  grow  them.  Edition  limited. 
Established  ffsjio.  70  Greenhouses. 

THE  DINGEE  & CON ARD  CO.,  Box  187,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


PI'  ■ f-- 


/\  N A\NL  AL  practically  unseen  is  the  Ne- 
mesia,  a charming  plant  growing  about  one 
foot  high,  branching  freely,  and  flowering  con- 
tinuously. The  colors  run  through  yellow 
and  yellowish  bronze  to  red  shades,  with 
flowers  produced  in  clusters.  1 do  not  re- 
commend it  for  warm  sections  but  in  cool 
localities  and  throughout  our  northern  states 
it  will  be  found  valuable  for  bedding.  A bed 
composed  entirely  of  Nemesia  strumosa 
Suttoni  is  a sight  not  soon  forgotten.  The 
Godetia  is  also  more  suited  for  cool  localities 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Clarkia,  there 
being  now  many  very  fine  new  forms  of  both. 
Although  Stocks  are  much  grown  even  in 
some  sections  of  the  south,  yet  they  are 
seen  at  their  best  under  cooler  conditions. 

FLOWERS  FOR  CUTTING 

With  the  lists  on  page  21 1 as  a basis  the 
flower  lover  may  alter  or  change  varieties 
according  to  personal  desires.  For  instance, 
if  flowers  are  wanted  primarily  for  cutting 
purposes,  rely  upon  Antirrhinum,  Calendula, 
Cornflower,  Dianthus,  Gaillardia,  Hunne- 
mannia.  Phlox,  Zinnia,  Mignonette,  Asters, 
Sweet  Peas,  Scabiosa  and  Cosmos.  This  collec- 
tion (one  packet  can  be  bought  for  a dollar)  will 
furnish  flowers  from  early  summer  until  frost. 

If  more  variety  is  wanted,  expend  another 
dollar  and  add  Salpiglossis,  Marigold,  Cu- 
cumerifolius  Sunflower,  Gypsophila,  Calliop- 
sis.  Larkspur,  Marquerite  Carnation,  Lupines, 
Stevia,  Stocks,  Gomphrena,  Centaurea  im- 
perialis,  Annual  Wallflower,  and  Ageratum. 

FLOWERS  FOR  FRAGRANCE 

Although  efery  one  is  inclined  to  associate 
flowers  with  fragrance,  yet  many  of  our  very 
finest  are  practically  devoid  of  perfume,  and 
this  is  also  true  of  many  of  the  most  beautiful 
annuals.  But  where  fragrance  is  wanted,  the 
following  can  be  depended  upon  to  fill  the 
garden  with  the  sweetest  odors,  or  to  scent 
the  home  svhen  cut  and  brought  indoors; 
Mignonette,  Sweet  Alyssum,  Nicotiana,  Pet- 
unia, Phlox,  \Trbena,  Stock,  Heliotrope 
(must  be  started  in  heat  during  March), 
IVIathiola  bicornis.  Nasturtium,  Sweet  Scab- 
ious, Ambrosia  mexicana,  and  Antirrhinum. 
Phis  collection  may  be  had  generally  for  about 
a dollar,  so  no  one  can  justly  exclude  a 
plentiful  supply  of  annuals  on  the  ground  of 
economy. 

Every  “active”  garden,  by  which  I mean 
every  garden  that  is  worked  over  each  year, 
has  a large  share  of  space  given  to  annuals, 
riiese  plants  afford  an  easy  means  to  a desired 
end — flowers  for  garden  effect  in  masses,  or 
flowers  for  cutting.  I he  larger  gardens,  with 
their  ample  shrubberies  and  borders  of  herb- 
aceous perennials,  must  largely  supplement 
the  permanent  features  by  the  liberal  use  of 
annuals,  especially  for  midsummer  bloom. 
To  the  small  garden  these  same  annuals  are 
often  the  backbone  of  the  whole  scheme  so  far 
as  results  are  concerned. 

Penna.  G.  W.  Kerr 


Miss  Cynthia  Forde 

Cromwell  Gardens 
Best  Twelve  Roses 

Carmine-salmon  mingled  with  rose,  shaded  cop- 
Deep,  brilliant,  rose-pink  shading 


Radiance, 
per-yellow. 

Miss  Cynthia  Forde. 
to  light  pink. 

Laurent  Carle.  Brilliant  velvety  carmine:  large,  well- 
formed;  fragrant. 

Caroline  Testout.  Satiny  rose;  full  flowers;  free  and  fra- 
grant. 

Mrs.  Aaron  Ward.  Deep  Indian-yellow  shading  to  prim- 
rose-yellow. One  of  the  best. 

Jonkheer  J.  L.  Mock.  A giant.  Color,  imperial  pink  with 
silvery  reflex. 

Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria.  Soft  pearly  white,  shading 
to  creamy  yellow. 

Madame  Abel  Chatenay.  Carmine-rose,  shading  salmon. 

Lady  Alice  Stanley.  Deep  coral-rose,  shading  to  pale  flesh. 

Madame  Leon  Paine.  Silvery  salmon,  centre  shading 
from  yellow  to  orange. 

General  MacArthur.  Deep  velvety  scarlet.  Remarkably 
free. 

Pharisaer.  Rosy  white,  shaded  salmon.  Large  flowers  of 
perfect  form. 

H>  offer  the  Cromwell  Garderts  "Best  Twelve”  in  dormant 
plants,  to  be  shipped  before  April  25 
Twelve  varieties  (one  plant  of  each)  de~ 

livered  East  of  the  Mississippi  for  .... 


These  three  varieties  make  the  strongest  trio  to  be  found  in 
garden  roses — growth,  color,  freedom  of  bloom,  put  them  far 
above  ordinary  sorts.  Offered  from  large  pots,  for  May  delivery. 

Crimson  Champion.  Scarlet-crimson,  overlaid  with  rich  velvety 
crimson.  Flowers  large,  petals  well  rounded.  One  of  the  best  Garden 
Roses  ever  sent  out.  Two-year  pot  plants,  )5i.50each,  )?15  per  dozen. 

Ophelia.  Salmon-pink,  shaded  rose;  large  flowers,  long  stems,  free 
blooming.  Two-year  pot  plants,  75  cents  each,  $7-SO  per  dozen. 

Red  Radiance.  No  other  red  Rose  compares  with  this.  Strong 
grower,  large  flowers  on  long  stems.  Two-year  pot  plants  $1.50  each, 
$15  per  dozen. 

Cromwell  Gardens — “New  England  Dozen” 

These  H.  P.  Roses,  embrace  a wide  range  of  color.  They 
will  give  excellent  results  anywhere  and  are  offered  because 
of  their  high  quality. 

Anne  De  Diesbach.  Clear,  bright  carmine-rose;  fragrant,  free  and  continuous. 
Captain  Hayward.  Bright  carmine-crimson:  large-petaled  flowers.  A line 
garden  Rose. 

Fisher  Holmes.  Rich  crimson,  shaded  scarlet;  large,  full 
and  of  good  form. 

Frau  Karl  Druschki.  The  best  pure  white;  perfect  form, 
free-flowering. 

Gloire  De  Chedane  Guinoisseau.  Brilliant  vermilion- 
red,  shaded  velvety  red. 

Hugh  Dickson.  Brilliant  crimson,  shaded  scarlet,  good 
size;  free  bloomer. 

J.  B.  Clark.  Large,  intense  scarlet  blooms.  Magnificent 
garden  variety. 

Mrs.  John  Laing.  One  of  the  best.  Soft  pink  flowers; 

large,  perfect  form,  exceedingly  fragrant. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman-Crawford.  Clear  rosy  pink,  outer 
petals  shading  to  pale  flesh. 

Paul  Neyron.  An  enormous  flower,  frequently  6 inches 
across;  bright,  shining  pink. 

Prince  Camille  De  Rohan.  Deep,  velvety  crimson-ma- 
roon. 

Ulrich  Brunner.  Cherry-red;  flowers  large,  full  and  glob- 
ular form. 


Dormant  plants,  to  be  shipped 
before  April  25 

Twelve  plants  (one 
of  each)  delivered 
East  of  the  Miss~  ^ 
issippi  River, 
for 

$4.50 


Cromwell  Gardens  Handbook 
of  Roses,  Shrubs  and  Trees 

New  edition;  will  be  of  great  help  to  the 
gardener,  amateur  or  professional.  Send 
to-day  for  a copy. 

Cromwell  Gardens 

A.  N.  Pierson,  Inc.,  Box  12,  Cromwell,  Conn. 
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Its  word  descriptions  are  a treat  to 
a lover  of  flowers. 

Keen  joy  is  mine  when  I behold 
your  new  book-  It  is  a masterpiece. 

Certainly  the  best  to  be  found. 
Keep  it  on  my  library  shelf. 

Your  unparalleled  booh  surpasses 
all  that  have  come  under  my  obser- 
vation. 

A booh  of  so  much  originality  and 
so  much  valuable  information. — From 
a Deputy  Com.  of  Parh  in  a great 
Western  city. 

I am  a beginner;  your  booh  lolls  me 
Just  the  things  I need  to  hnow. 

Your  seed  booh  ^os  been  such  an 
inspiration  and  help  to  us  with  our 
gardening  that  I wish  all  amateurs 
had  one  to  guide  them.  I am  sure 
the  world  would  be  much  more  beau- 
tiful. 

Distinctly  out  of  the  ordinary  form 
and  a progressive  stride  that  reflects 
great  credit  on  your  firm. 


HoA\Eo/"HeATHER 

ANNOUNCES  THE  1917  EDITION 

OF  THE 

Heatherhome  Seed 

AND 

Plant  Book 

A MASTEKPIECE  OF  GARDEN  CATALOGUES 

There  are  no  illustrations,  yet  the  book  is 
as  full  of  color  as  a garden  in  June.  By 
word  pictures  alone,  simple  and  full  of 
meaning,  it  delights  and  informs.  It  will  tell 
you  just  the  things  you  have  always  wanted 
to  know.  336  pages,  antique  paper,  bound 
in  Heatherhome  blue  in  a box  free  for  the 
asking.  It  is  a beautiful,  fascinating  book 
and  we  guarantee  your  pleasure  in  it  just  as 
we  guarantee  to  grow,  and  to  be  as  de^ 
scribed,  every  seed  and  plant  that  comes 
from  the  Home  of  Heather 

KNIGHT  STRUCK  CO. 

PLANTSMEN- SEEDSMEN 

258  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


A splendid  little  beauty.  Lei  me 
compliment  you  on  sending  out  a 
real  catalogue.  A treatise  of  great 
value  to  the  professional  as  well  as 
the  amateur. 

Transforms  the  usual  uninteresting 
seed  catalogue  into  an  interesting  and 
instructive  booh — replete  with  informa- 
tion and  the  selection  of  seeds,  bulbs 
and  plants  is  a most  dependable 
one. — From  a gardener  of  30  years’ 
experience. 

It  is  a bold  and  marhed  departure 
from  the  established  custom.  Pictures 
as  given  reveal  nothing  and  the  usual 
list  mahes  one’s  head  turn  around. 
Keep  up  the  good  worh. 

Your  beautiful  and  comprehensive 
catalogue  has  been  a real  joy  to  me. 
Within  its  covers  I have  discovered 
information  that  will  be  of  inesti- 
mable help.  The  cultural  hints  mean 
far  more  to  me  than  any  illustrations. 
Thanh  1/0“  /o'"  the  best  of  its  h'vid  that 
has  been  my  luch  to  possess. 


Grapes  That  W ill 
Grow  Anywhere 

Grapevines  can  be  grown  in  a small 
yard,  or  garden — you  don’t  need  a big 
place.  Train  them  on  the  fence,  over 
the  porch,  or  on  a trellis  beside  the  walk. 
Six  plants  will  give  plenty  of  fruit — and 
some  grape  juice  besides.  The  best 
garden  varieties  are: — 

Concord,  black;  early 
Lutie,  red;  very  early 
Niagara,  white;  midseason 

Two  big  two-year-old  plants 

Of  each  variety,  delivered,  for 

This  is  an  extraordinary  offer  for  such 
well-developed  vines.  They  were  grown 
especially  for  this  collection,  and  the 
offer  will  not  be  repeated. 

W’e  are  Grapevine  specialists.  Have 
grown  none  but  the  best  for  fifty  years. 
Our  Grapevine  catalogue  tells  about 
Grapes  and  other  small  fruits.  With 
this  book  as  a guide  you  can  select, 
plant  and  grow  small  fruits  with  per- 
fect ease.  Send  for  a copy. 


T.  S.  HUBBARD  COMPANY 

Box  18,  Fredonia,  New  York 


Nearly  Every  Lawn  is  Starved 

AND  WILL  RESPOND  IMMEDIATELY  TO 
TAKOMA  LAWN  PLANT  FOOD 

Lawn  Grass  Requires  More  Fertile  Soil 
than  any  Other  Crop 


Takoma  Odorless  Plant  Foods 

PREPARED  ESPECIALLY  FOR  SUBURBAN  NEEDS 

Concentrated— Scientifically  Correct— Efficient  Economical— Odorless 


LAWN  PLANT  FOOD 

10  lbs.  enough  for  1.000  square  feet  $1.00 
25  lbs.  ••  ••  2.500  ••  " 1.75 

50  lbs.  ■■  '•  5.000  “ “ 2.75 

100-200  lbs.  at  cents  per  pound 

200-500  lbs.  4 

500-1,000  lbs.  “ 3'^  “ 

1,000  lbs.  or  more  " 314 


GARDEN  PLANT  FOOD 

10  lbs.  enough  for  400  square  feet  $1.10 
25  lbs.  " 1,000  ••  ••  2.00 

50  lbs.  “ " 2.000  ••  3.25 

100-200  lbs.  at  5J^  cents  per  pound 

200-500  lbs.  ■■  5 

500-1,000  lbs.  “45^ 

1,000  lbs.  or  more  " 4'4  “ " “ 

Cars  Washington 


Ahavc  Prices  F.  0.  B. 

ORDERS  SHIPPED  SAME  DAY  THEY  ARE  RECEIVED 


ODORLESS  PLANT  FOOD  COMPANY 

Takoma  Park 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Send  for  Instructive  Booh:  “The  Maintenance  of  Lawns.’’ 


To  Have  Good  Vegetables  and  Flowers 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  merely  plant  the  seed 
and  then  expect  to  obtain  perfect  specimens 
like  those  illustrated  in  the  seed  catalogues. 


Advertisers  will  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magazine  in  writing — and  we  will,  too 
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Furnishing  the  Sun  Room 

Mr.  James  Collier  Marshall,  Director  of  the  Decorating  Service  of  The  Garden  Magazine’s  Advertising  Dept.,  will  solve  your  problems  of  home 
decoration — color  schemes,  hangings,  floor  coverings,  art  objects  and  interior  arrangements,  making  purchases  at  the  most  favorable  prices. 
This  service  is  free  to  our  readers.  Address  inquiries  to  “Inside  the  Garden  Home,”  The  Garden  Magazine,  I 1 West  32nd  Street,  New  York. 


N' 


'EARLY  every  modern 
home  has  a sun  room  or 
at  least  a glass  enclosed 
porch  opening  so  freely  from  the 
living  room  of  the  house  that  it 
really  becomes  a vital  and  inte- 
gral part  of  the  home  life.  This 
is  really  a delightful  situation 
and  one  brim  full  of  opportuni- 
ties for  the  working  out  of  de- 
corative ideas  that  might  be  a 
little  unconventional  for  the  for- 
mal living  rooms,  but  which  will 
be  permissible  in  this  intimate 
and  comfortable  place  of  rest 
and  relaxation. 

Nearly  all  sun  rooms  to-day 
are  built  with  hre  places,  but  if 
this  is  not  within  your  scope 
there  is  no  reason  for  dismay  as 
an  effect  of  focusing  interest 
(which  is  the  chief  attribute  of  the  fire  place)  can  be  gained  by 
grouping  a table  and  some  over  hanging  decoration  with  lamps, 
candelabra  would  be  better,  against  the  space  that  would  prob- 
ably be  occupied  by  a mantel  and  fireplace. 

I have  recently  seen  such  an  arrangement  which  may  be  in- 
teresting to  relate.  The  sun  room  was  the  usual  oblong  one 
opening  from  the  living  room  by  two  French  doors,  which  flanked 
the  fire  place.  .As  it  was  found  impossible  to  open  the  chimney 
into  the  sun  room  a long  plain  oak  table  was  placed  against  this 
wall  space.  Fastened  to  the  wall  just  above  the  table  and  run- 
ning almost  full  length  was  a wicker  trimmed  box  holding  a 
luxurious  ivy  that  was  trained  up  over  a wrought  iron  arched 

trellis,  fastened  against 


Vines  will  be  most  effective  in  this 
basket  for  your  sun  room 


the  opposite  wall,  while  ta- 
bles flanked  byeasychairs  oc- 
cupied the  ends  of  the  room. 

This  is  but  one  way  to 
individualize  a sun  room. 

Lighting  arrangements  offer 
another  opportunity.  Not 
for  many  decades  has  so 
much  attention  been  given 
to  artistic  effects  in  lighting 
as  now.  .And  not  only  from 
the  decorative  point  of  view 
but  the  practical  as  well,  for 
there  are  few  modern  houses 
that  do  not  have  at  least  one 
floor  lamp  for  reading  use 
only.  Such  an  one  is  in- 
dispensable in  the  sun  room 
and  when  one  is  merely  rest- 
ing it  adds  much  enjoyment 
to  watch  the  flicketing  light 
of  candles.  The  candle  torch  shown  here  is  extremely  simple 
but  most  effective  in  appearance  and  will  prove  an  attractive 
adjunct  for  this  room  and  full  fledged  electric  lamps  properly 
shaded  come  in  the  same  dignified  form. 

By  no  means  less  interesting  are  the  iron  bulb  and  vine  con- 
tainers also  pictured  here.  The  left  hand  one  is  an  excellent  bit 
of  hand  wrought  iron  whose  lines  recommend  it  highly  for  the 
uses  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  other  plainer  one  reminds  one 
of  an  ancient  brazier  and  seems  more  suitable  for  bulbs,  the  up- 
standing green  spikes  with  white  flower  crests  will  simulate  the 
flames  to  a remarkable  degree. 

The  floor  coverings 


Brown  willow  holds  this  pale  yellow 
pottery  flower  bowl  for  table  or  floor  use 


The  delicacy  of  this  hand  wrought  iron  makes 
it  highly  satisfactory  for  growing  vines 


the  wall,  but  a little 
away  from  it  to  give 
perspective  which  was 
heightened  by  the 
heavy  growth  of  ivy 
that  was  trained  out- 
ward on  a concealed 
arm  at  the  top  fes- 
tooning about  a 
round  warm  tinted  plaque  of  Venetian 
plasterwork.  On  the  table  ends  were  gilt 
candelabra  with  a 
low  bowl  of  cut 
flowers  in  the 
centre.  Imme- 
diately in  the 
centre  above  the 
box  was  a gilt 
Italian  bird  cage 
which,  with  its 
dainty  freight, 
gave  just  the 
touch  of  life 
necessar>'  to  this 
charmingscheme. 

.As  will  be  seen 
this  grouping  was 
always  the  centre 
of  interest  and  to 
further  this  a 
couch  was  placed 
immediately  in 
front  of  it  against 


Candle  torches  of  iron  are  excellent  for  the 
enclosed  porch  on  winter  nights 


One  seldom  finds  so  attractive  a dish  for  flowers  as  this 
of  crackle  which  with  wood  stands  costs  $2.88.  The 
holder  is  25  cents 


of  the  rooms  should  al- 
ways be  warm  looking 
but  not  too  fine.  Indeed 
it  is  better  to  use  a very 
simple  material.  There 
are  some  very  attrac- 
tive rugs  especially  de- 
signed for  this  purpose 
though  the  plain  and 
plaid  woven  flax  rugs 
continue  to  grow  in  favor.  The  plainer  pat- 
terned Oriental  rugs  are  also  very  satisfac- 
tory here  especi- 
ally those  having 
conventionalized 
flower  designs. 

Their  beauty  of 
color  or  color 
depth,  so  to 
speak,  can  hardly 
be  overestimated. 
Then, too, braided 
rugs  have  a con- 
siderable vogue 
for  this  use  and 
are  very  effective. 
Whatever  else  is 
done,  however, 
employ  nothing 
that  will  roh  this 
room  of  that  in- 
formality that  is 
and  should  be  its 
chief  charm. 
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i Gladiolus  | 

B By  the  Million  For  the  Million 

^ !My  new  catalogue  describing  g6  distinct 
^ varieties  and  illustrating  some  in  full  colors,  is 
^ now  ready  for  mailing — free.  Some  e.vceUent 
^ mi.xtures  and  three  special  offers  make  the 
^ book  well  worth  ha\ing.  Please  send  for  it 
^ to-day.  The  following  choice  kinds  are 

Especially 
Recommended 

America.  A beautiful 
soft  lavender  pink,  25 
cents  per  dozen;  $1.50 
hundred. 

Augusta.  Pale  white 
with  blue  anthers,  35 
cents  per  dozen;  $2.25 
per  hundred. 

Baron  Joseph  Hulot. 

Dark  rich,  violet  blue, 

35  cents  per  dozen; 

$2.25  per  hundred. 

Brenchleyensis.  Ver- 
milion scarlet,  30  cents 
per  dozen;  $1.75  per 
hundred. 

Glory  of  Holland. 

Pure  white,  with  an- 
thers of  delicate  laven- 
der, 60  cents  perdozen; 

$4.25  per  hundred. 

Halley.  Delicate 
salmon  pink,  with 
creamy  blotch,  30  cents 
per  dozen;  $1.75  per 
hundred. 

Panama.  Magnificent 
pale  pink,  6$  cents  per 
dozen;  $5.00  per  him-  ® 
died.  ^ 

Mary  Fennell.  Beau-  ^ 

tiful  deep  lavender  ^ 

flowers  on  tall  spike.  s 

Lower  petals  penciled  H 

viith  primrose  yellow.  s 

This  variety  I re- 
commend very  highly. 

Each  20  cents;  per 
dozen  $2.00;  per  hun- 
dred $15.00. 

■ A Very  Fine  Mixture.  Contains  some  of  the  best 
J varieties,  Per  dozen  25  cents;  per  hundred  $1.50. 

J Securely  Packed— Postpaid 

M Why  not  place  your  order  Right  Now — for  either 
^ immediate  or  future  delivery?  Satisfactory  service 
= guaranteed.  Planting  instructions  with  each  order. 

M Be  sure  to  send  for  my  catalogue  to-day — is  free. 

I JELLE  RODS 

I Department  C Milton,  Mass.  ■ 


Beautify  Furniture 

Protect  Floor  and  Floor  Coverings 
from  injury  by  using 

Glass  Onward  Sliding 
Furniture  Shoe 
in  place  of  casters. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you 
write  us. 

ONWARD  MFC.  CO. 

MENASHA,  WIS.  DEPT.  T 


0{inS  s^reen/fouses 
and^^Conserva  fories 


Sun  Room  built  for  Mrs.  D.  P.  Runisey,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  showing  how  the 
King  Construction  can  be  made  to  harmonize  with  architectural  detail. 

A Sun  Room  lends  a subtle  atmosphere  of  Dignity  and  Charm 
to  the  Home.  More  than  that,  on  the  long  Winter  days  when  filled 
with  Flowers  and  Plants,  Flooded  with  Sunshine,  resounding  with 
happy  voices,  the  Sun  Room  draws  together  family  and  friends  and 
makes  each  individual  reflect  its  bright  happy  cheerfulness. 

King  Conservatories,  and  Greenhouses  have  a special  type  of  construction 
with  graceful  sweeping  lines  which  can  be  adapted  to  any  style  of  architecture 
or  landscape  arrangement.  This  construction  also  permits  of  great  strength 
without  the  need  of  heavy  shadow  casting  supports  so 
that  the  flowers  and  plants  get  all  the  Sunlight  from  early 
morning  till  late  afternoon. 

Pictures  tell  the  stor>-  better  than  words.  Let  us  send  our 
Picture  Catalogue  Number  52  where  you  are  bound  to  find 
suggestions  which  will  help  you  in  telling  us  what  yoj,  your- 
self would  like.  This  handsome  book  will  be  sent  on  request. 

We  take  pride  in  being  able  to  supply  ever>-thing  to  aid  you 
in  growing  plants.  Our  Garden  Frames  and  Little  Bay-windows 
are  just  as  carefully  planned  as  our  greenhouses.  \ ears  of 

buildingfor  professional 
growers  have  shown  us 
how  to  build  to  produce 
maximum  plant  growth 
— that’s  why  every 


King  Bay  Window 


King  Jr.  Garden  Frame 


King  is  practical.  If  you  are  interested  in  Garden 
Frames  or  the  King  Bay  window  idea,  write  for 
Bulletin  Number  42A,  a Book  every  lover  of  a 
Garden  should  have. 


KING  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y 

All  the  Sunlight  All  Day  Houses 

Branch  Offices: 


New  York,  1476  Broadway 
Philadelphia,  Harrison  Building 


Attract  the  Birds 


to  your  lawn  by 
giving  them  plenty 
of  water  for  bath- 
ing and  drinking 
in  a 

SHARONWARE 
BIRD  BATH 


designed  upon  humane  principles.  The  birds  bathe  in  water  from  to 
2 inches  deep  without  risk  of  drowning.  The  bath  empties  itself  every 
twenty-four  hours,  thereby  making  it  sanitary.  17  in.  across.  6 in.  hit;h, 
weight  30  pounds.  Made  in  various  colors:  decorative,  artistic,  practical. 

Price,  $4.00,  F.  O.  B.  New  York. 

Same  bowl  on  pedestal:  total  height  39  inches.  $io.oo  F.  O.  B.  N.  Y. 
Scud  for  descriptive  price-list  of  window4>oxe?,  flower-pots,  jardinieres, 
garden  benches,  etc. 


SHARONWARE  WORKSHOP.  82  Lexingtoo  Ave.,  New  York 


Catalogue  “H-29”  showing 
a series  of  new  designs  in 

“PERGOLAS” 

Lattice  Fences 

Garden  Houses 

and  Fences 

When  writing  enclose  10 
cents  in  stamps  and  ask  for 
Catalogue  H-29. 


HARTMANN-SANDERS  CO. 

Main  Office  & Factory  New  York  Office 

Elston  & Webster  Aves.  6 East  39th  St. 

CHICAGO  New  York  City 


J 


AUOWY 

OTpEKy'* 

Gives  the  essential  toucEk 
to  the  garden  and  home. 
Send  for  catalogue  of  Ar- 
tistic Flower  Pots  and 
Jars,  Vases,  Bird  Fonts, 
Sun-dials,  Benches  and 
other  Beautiful  Pieces. 

GAliOWAY 

TERRA  COTTA  CO. 

3214  Walnut  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 


Advertisers  will  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magazine  in  writing — and  we  unit  too 
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Greenis 
Trees 


HODGSON  PORTABLE  HOUSES 

The  various  models  of  these  houses  are  arranged  after  the  most  scientific  methods  of  raising  poultry.  Years  of  experience  have 
proved  this.  The  brooder  can  be  operated  outdoors  in  zero  weather.  The  poultry  house  is  made  in  sections  that  can  be  quickly  bolted 
together  by  anyone.  The  setting  coop  keeps  a hen  by  herself  while  setting.  All  neatly  painted.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  COMPANY 


Bartlett  Pears 


luy  Direct  from  Green  the 
Grower — Get  Better  Trees 
— Pay  Half  Agents’  Prices 

You  plant  your  home  orchard  for  a life- 
time’s bearing.  Don’t  make  the  mistake 
of  planting  poor  trees.  Green’s  trees  are 
grown  where  fruit  trees  develop  best. 
Every  shipment  contains  shapely,  well- 
rooted,  healthy  stock. 

Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Quince  and  Cherry  Trees.  Grape  Vines. 
Currants,  Ornamental  Trees.  Full  line  of  Roses,  Shrubs  and 
Plants.  Best  New  Fruit.  40  years’ shipping  direct  and  sat- 
isfying customers  has  built  our  great  nurseries.  Buyers 
order  again  and  again.  Special  prices  on  large  orders. 

You  Will  be  Pleased  With  Your  Trees 

Write  for  fine  free  catalogue.  Also  C.  A.  (ireen’s  interesting 
book,  “Thirty  Years  with  Fruits  and  Flowers,”  or  “How  I 
Made  the  Old  Farm  Pay.”  Either  book  free.  Address 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY,  7 Wall  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  the 
TRIPLEX  MOWER  will  mow  more  lawn  in  a day 
than  the  best  motor  mower  ever  made,  cut  it  better 
and  at  a fraction  of  the  cost. 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  it  will 
mow  more  lawn  in  a day  than  any  three  ordmary 
horsedrawn  mowers  with  three  horses  and  three  men. 


Floats  over  the  uneven  ground  as  a ship  rides  the 
waves.  One  mower  may  be  climbing  a knoll,  the 
second  skimming  a level  and  the  third  paring  a hollow. 

Does  not  smash  the  grass  to  earth  and  plaster  it  in  the 
mud  in  springtime  nor  crush  out  its  life  between 
hot  rollers  and  hard,  hot  ground  in  summer  as  does 
the  motor  mower. 


Send  for  Catalogue  illustrating  all  types  of  TOWNSEND  MOWERS. 


TOWNSEND’S 


TRIPLEX 


The  Public  is  warned  not  to 
purchase  mowers  infringing  this 
patent. 


The  Greatest  Grass- 
cutter  on  Earth,  cuts  a 
Swath  86  inches  wide. 


S.P.  TOWNSEND  & CO. 

23  Central  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


Decorating  the  Informal  Dining  Room 

There  is  no  more  delightful  task  in  house  furn- 
ishing than  decorating  an  informal  dining  room, 
nor  does  any  apartment  of  the  home  offer 
such  possibilities  for  the  expression  of  individuality. 

For  the  simple  house  it  is  always  advisable  to  avoid 
fads  in  furniture,  for  the  conventional  type  will  prove 
far  more  interesting  in  the  long  run. 

Then,  too,  as  to  the  color  scheme,  it  will  be  well 
to  adhere  to  cheerful  tones— yellow  in  its  many 
shadings  is  perhaps  the  best  for  all  the  year 
round  uses  since  it  lights  best  and  forms  an  ex 
cellent  background  for  nearly  every  person. 

A good  deal 
depends  on  the 
wall  treatment. 
If  one  is  obliged 
to  use  paper, 
and  particularly 
a figured  design, 
then  care  must 
be  taken  to  get 
the  correct 
materials  for 
hangings. 

Perhaps  it 
will  be  helpful 
to  some  if  we 
work  up  a de- 
corative scheme 
using  the  wall 
paper  illustrat- 
ed here  as  the 
basis  of  our 
plan. 

Letusimagine 
a dining  room 
sixteen  feet 
square  assum- 
ing that  there  is 
a wide  door 
opening  from 
the  adjacent  hall  or  living  room  and  opposite  this  a door 
to  the  butler’s  pantry;  the  fire  place  occupies  a third 
wall,  while  two  windows  balance  this  on  the  fourth  wall. 

First  let  us  make  a dado  by  placing  a chair  board 
molding  thirty-six  inches  above  the  floor,  painting  the 
plaster  between  this  and  the  baseboard  or  using  plain 
paper  the  same  tone  of  ivory  used  on  the  woodwork. 
Above  this,  to  the  picture  molding,  fixed  at  the  ceiling, 
hang  this  charming  paper  which  has  birds,  foliage  and 
flowers  in  soft  natural  colors  on  a pale  yellow  ground. 
The  ceiling  will  be  pale  ivory'.  The  rug  will  be  solid 
mulberry  to  match  the  full  blown  flowers  in  the  paper, 
while  the  hangings  over  the  cream  white  scrim  curtains 
will  be  a five  inch-wide  striped  silk  of  mulberry'  and 
pale  yellow.  For  the  furnishings  let  us  choose  ma- 
hogany of  very  simple  straight  lines,  or  this  new  birch 
and  wicker  furniture  mahoganized,  a chair  of  which 
is  shown  here.  These  are  very  good  looking  and  can 
be  made  even  more  inteVesting  by  being  fitted  with 
flat  seat  cushions  of  a cretonne  that  duplicates  the 
paper.  This  bit  of  color  breaks  the  plainness  of  the 
floor  and  really  gives  a finishing  touch  to  the  scheme. 
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MATHEWS 


Have  you  a nook  in  your  garden  that 
invites  a cozy  bench  ? Or  a vista  that 
deserves  a trellised  arch  or  pergola?  If 
so,  you  will  appreciate  the  care  which  Mathews 
Gardencraft  designers  have  spent  to  bring  you 
faithful  reproductions  of  eighteenth  century 
beauty  to  add  charm  and  witchery 
to  your  garden.  A 72-page  catalog 
will  be  sent  you  on  receipt  of  18 
cents  in  stamps. 

The  Mathews  Mfg.  Co. 

915  Wiliianuon  Bldg.  CleveUnd,  Ohio 


m 


The  Readers’  Service  gives  information 
about  Poultry  Keeping 


Asknowl  This  beautiful  96-page  four-color  book 
describes  1917  varieties  vegetables  and  flowers; 
handsomely  illustrated;  beautiful  home  grounds, 
flower  and  vegetable  gardens,  landscaping,  shrub- 
bery, orchards,  farms.  A dictionary  on  gardening! 
Flower  lover's  delight!  Berry  grower's 
book!  An  orchardist's  manual!  Most  won- 
derful gardening  guide  catalogue  ever  pub- 
lished. Better  than  our  famous  1916  book.  Don't  miss  it.  Ask 
to-day.  A postal  gets  it 

Galloway  Bros.  & Co.,  Dept.  2525,  Waterloo,  la. 


Rhododendrons — Hybrids 

Rhododendron  Maximum 

{The  Nalioes) 

Kalmia  Latifolia  {Mt.  Laurel) 

Send  list  of  wants  for  prices. 

For  other  trees  and  plants  send  for  catalogue. 


MORRIS  NURSERY  COMPANY 

949  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 


“ Buffalo  ’ 


Portable  Poultry  Runways 

r runway  desired.  Can  be  moved  toother 


Enable  you  to  make  any  size  yard  c 
locations  at  will.  Prices  as  follows; 

Price  each  section 
7ft.  long  X 5ft.  high  (Six  sections  or  more)  $3.25 
2ft.6in.'*  X 5ft.  (Gate)  (Six  sections  or  more)  1.50 
8ft.  *•  X 2ft.  high  (Six  sections  or  more)  1.75 

6ft.  *•  X 2ft.  “ (Six  sections  or  more)  1.50  ^ 

F.  O.  n.  cars  Buffalo.  « 

io%  discount  for  orders  consisting  of  10  sections  or  more.  Best  article  on 
the  market  for  y«)ung  chicks,  ducks,  geese  and  other  small  fowl.  Place  your 
order  to-day;  you  will  be  well  satisfied.  Send  for  /older  No.  6^-E. 

Buffalo  Wire  Works  Co.  (Formerly  Srheeler’s  Sons), 467  Terroee,  Buffalo,  N.Y- 


Teeth  and  Tonic 


For 
Hens 

“Double  Purpose  Grit”  keeps 
* hens  healthy  and  makes  them 

lay.  It  grinds  and  prepares  the  food  for  diges- 
tion and  supplies  the  necessary  shell-making  and 
elements.  Write  for  free  booklet. 
THE  OHIO  MARBLE  CO. 

71  Cleveland  St.  Piqua,  Ohio 


Aid  Nature  to  Do  Better  With  Your  Plants  and  Shrubbery 

These  two  illustrations  show  how  simple  a matter  it  is  to  give  the  growing  things  all  pos- 
sible chance  to  do  their  best  for  you.  The  trellis  on  the  end  of  the  porch  is  a simple  method 
of  supporting  climbing  roses,  clematis,  wisteria,  and  other  heavy  climbers.  They  get  the 
best  chance  to  climb — their  natural  tendency.  They  also  get  plenty  oi  light  and  air  with  this 


RUST  yROOE 


Trellis 


Made  of  extra  strong,  heavy  wire  securely  held  at  every  intersection  of  the  wires  by  our 
patented  steel  clamp.  This  gives  them  extra  long  life  and  prevents  buckling  and  collapsing 
under  wind  strain  and  sudden  shock. 


Porch-end  trellis 
as  a rose  support. 


Lawn  and  flower 
bed  guard  pro- 
tecting a luxu- 
rious growth. 


Dip-galvanized  after  making  by  our 
special  Rust  Proof  process. 

Excelsior  Rust  Proof  Bed  Guards 

protect  the  flower  beds  from  the  ravages  of  small 
animals.  They  promote  a greater  growth  because 
they  prevent  trampling  and  packing  of  the  earth. 
They  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  bed  as  the  beau- 
tiful, soft  silver-gray  blends  with  the  green  and 
colors  of  the  flowers. 

Made  of  the  same  materials  and  eaually  as 
strong  construction  as  the  trellises.  They  can 
betaken  up  and  laid  away  for  the  winter  as  easily 
as  pulling  up  a flower  stake. 

Ask  your  hardware  dealer.  We  will  be 
glad  to  send  you  Catalog  B upon  request. 

We  also  make  Excelsior  Rust  Proof  Tree 
Guards,  Fences,  etc, 

Wright  Wire  Company 

Worcester,  Mass. 


OWNERS  of  country 
places  seeking  new 
ways  tobeautif  y their 
grounds  should  consult  our 
illustrated  catalogues. 

They  are  full  of  suggestions 
for  everything  in  ornamen- 
tal metal.  We  are  always 
ready  to  prepare  original 
designs  for  unusual  require- 
ments. 


We  issue  separate  cata- 
loguesof  Display  Fountains. 
Drinking-Fountains,  Elec- 
troliers, Vases,  Grills  and 
Gateways,  Settees  and 
Chairs,  Statuary  Aqua- 
riums, Tree-Guards,  Sani- 
tary Fittings  for  Stable  and 
Cow-Barn. 


This  beautiful  fountain  is  on  the  De  Lamar  Estate  at  Glen 
Cooc,  Long  Island. 

Address  Ornamental  Department 

The  J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works 

Fifth  Avenue  and  17th  Street,  New  York 

II.  ■ ^ l|lllllll’»miiiiiMilil|illllliyi  ..MBM 
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“Lillian  Moore”  I 


This  is  the  Rose  that  won  M 
the  ^1000.00  Prize  at  the  | 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  J 
Orders  accepted  now  for  J 

June  delivery,  $2.50  plant;  J 
$25.00  doz.  ■ 

“Special Import  Offer”  | 

To  Show  the  Superiority  of 
Irish-Grown 
ROSES 


We  will  send : — ■ 

B 

H Assorted  Two  Year  Old  DormaDt  Rose 

I Plants  - Spring  delivery,  prepaid  to 

any  section  of  the  coontry  for 

Our  Complete  Catalogue  en-  m 
closed  with  every  order.  We  ■ 
catalogue  over  200  varieties  M 
of  Hardy  Roses  and  ,300  | 

varieties  of  the  finest  Chry.  I 
santhemums  in  the  World.  ■ 
Also  a Splendid  and  Selected  | 
List  of  Delphiniums  and  H 
other  Hardy  Stock.  ■ 

Charles  H.  Totty  | 

Madison  New  Jersey  * 


COMING  EVENTS 

V9LUB  ^SOCIETY  NEW 


Meetings,  etc.  in  January 

(F allowing  dates  are  meetings  unless  otherwise  specified) 

1.  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Horticultural  Society. 

2.  Lake  Geneva,  Wise.,  Gardeners’  & Foremen’s  Asso- 

ciation, 

3.  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  Garden  Club. 

4.  Marshfield,  Mass.,  Garden  Club.  ’ 

5.  Pasadena,  Cal.,  Horticultural  Scx:iety. 

8.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Florists’  Association. 

New  York  Florists’  Club,  New  'V'ork  City. 

Garden  Club  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Park  Garden  Club,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

10.  Lenox,  Mass.,  Horticultural  Society. 

Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  Garden  Club. 

Nassau  Co.  Horticultural  Society,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 
Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  Garden  Club. 

12.  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  & Fairfield,  Conn.,  Horticultural 

Society. 

Connecticut  Horticultural  Society,  Hartford,  Conn. 

13.  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  Horticultural  Society. 

16.  Garden  Club  of  Myers  Park,  Charlotte,  N.  C. : show. 
Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  Gardeners’  & Foremen’s  Asso- 
ciation. 

17.  Rhode  Island,  Horticultural  Society,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  Horticultural  Society. 

Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  Garden  Club. 

18.  Marshfield,  Mass.,  Garden  Club. 

19.  Pasadena,  Cal.,  Horticultural  Society. 

22.  Park  Garden  Club,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

24.  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  Garden  Club. 

26.  Connecticut  Horticultural  Society,  Hartford,  Conn. 

27.  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  Horticultural  Society. 

31.  Short  Hills.  N.  J.,  Garden  Club. 

31-Feb.  1.  Amer.- Carnation  Society.  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 
annual  convention  and  exhibition. 

Carnations  at  Indianapolis 

HE  annual  exhibition  and  convention 
of  the  American  Carnation  Society  is 
to  be  held  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  January 
31st  and  following  day,  the  various  state 
florist  associations  acting  in  cooperation. 
This  organization  has  done  splendid  work  in 
fostering  the  development  of  the  modern 
winter  flowering  carnation,  and,  as  usual, 
a goodly  aggregation  of  new  seedlings  seeking 
endorsement  may  be  expected. 

Rose  Show  for  Philadelphia 

NE  of  the  floral  features  of  the  coming 
season  will  be  the  spring  exhibition  of 
the  American  Rose  Society  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  March  20th  to  23rd  next.  The  First 
Regiment  Armory  has  been  engaged  for  the 
exhibition,  and  with  the  great  rose  growing 
industry  that  is  located  within  easy  reach 
of  the  city  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a 
great  display  of  flowers.  The  cooperation  of 
the  local  Florist  Club  and  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society  is  assured.  Mr.  Adolph 
Farenwald,  Roslyn,  Pa.,  the  well  known  rose 
grower,  has  been  appointed  manager. 

White  Medal  Awarded  to  Wm.  Robinson 

'^HE  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural  Society  have  awarded  the 
George  Robert  White  Medal  of  Honor  for  the 
year  1916  to  William  Robinson  of  Gravetye 
Manor,  Sussex,  England. 

Mr.  Robinson  has  been  a very  prominent 
figure  in  horticulture,  not  alone  in  England 
but  throughout  the  world,  and  his  name  will 
be  quite  familiar  through  his  writings  in 
horticultural  literature,  as  an  exponent  of 
the  natural  style  of  flower  gardening  as  op- 
posed to  the  formal  carpet  bedding  and 
ribbon  borders  of  former  years.  He  founded 
the  journals.  The  Garden,  Gardening  Illustrated, 
and  Flora  and  Sylva,  and  is  the  author  of 
numerous  volumes  treating  of  subjects  of 
horticultural  interest.  The  one  by  which  he 
is  probably  best  known  to  American  readers 
being  the  “English  Flower  Garden.” 

This  is  the  eighth  award  of  this  medal  made 
by  the  Society  in  recognition  of  eminent 
service  in  the  advancement  of  horticulture. 


Previous  awards  have  been  made  to  Prof 
C.  S.  Sargent  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
Jackson  T.  Dawson,  Victor  Lemoine  of  Nancy, 
France,  Michael  H.  Walsh,  the  Rose  specialist 
of  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  Park  Commission  of 
the  City  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Sir  Harry  J. 
Veitch  of  London,  and  Ernest  H.  Wilson. 

Pittsburg  Flower  Show,  1917 

' I 'HE  Alleghany  County  Garden  Club’s 
-*■  preliminary  schedule  of  the  Pittsburg 
Flower  Show,  June  13  to  16,  1917,  has  been 
issued.  The  money  prizes  offered  in  the  open 
classes  are  unusually  large,  but  for  that 
matter  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  prizes 
offered  for  the  private  gardeners  and  for  special 
features.  This  exhibition  bids  fair  to  be  one 
of  the  dominant  features  of  garden  club  activi- 
ties of  the  coming  year,  and  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Arthur  Herrington,  of  Madison, 
N.  J. 

Dynamite  for  Mosquitoes 

' I^HE  residents  of  a small  town  in  New 
Jersey  were  for  years  pestered  by  an 
unusual  number  of  mosquitoes  which,  upon 
investigation,  were  found  to  be  propagating 
in  stagnant  pools  of  water  lying  between  the 
railroad  tracks  and  the  nearest  street.  It  was 
found  that  these  could  not  be  drained  to  the 
street  gutters,  hence  another  method  had  to 
be  employed,  and  it  was  decided  to  sink  the 
water  into  the  ground.  A heavy  charge 
of  dynamite  was  sunk  and  discharged  about 
twenty  feet  under  the  surface.  This  caused 
the  pools  of  water  to  disappear  in  short  order, 
and  they  disappeared  permanently,  too! 

Where  Grass  Will  Not  Grow 

TF  YOU  have  a parking  strip  or  a bit  of  lawn 

or  a fence  corner  which  is  too  gravelly  or 
too  deficient  in  humus  to  carry  a crop  of  grass, 
try  W hite  Clover.  Clover  is  more  resistant  to 
unfavorable  conditions  of  this  sort  than  any- 
thing else  the  home  builder  has  at  his  disposal 
— it  will  fight  Dandelions  and  Thistles,  and 
will  make  a green  and  luxuriant  growth  on 
soil  too  poor  to  raise  grass.  .'\nd  after  it  has 
been  clipped  and  left  on  the  ground  for  a 
couple  of  seasons,  the  barren  strip  can  be  again 
spaded  or  plowed,  and  will  be  found  to  have 
gained  greatly  in  plant  food  and  physical  con- 
dition. 

Clover  clippings,  if  you  do  not  care  to  let 
them  remain  for  a top  dressing,  make  fine 
green  food  for  poultry.  They  can  be  fed  fresh, 
or  can  be  cured  and  stowed  in  boxes  or  sacks 
for  winter  use.  In  this  shape  the  chickens  will 
eat  them  dry,  or  they  can  be  scalded  and  served 
as  a part  of  a hot  mash.  WTite  clover  is  one 
of  the  best  crops  for  bee  keepers  to  raise. 

The  ground  should  be  thoroughly  prepared, 
by  spading  and  raking.  As  this  is  the  last  cul- 
tivation that  will  have  to  be  given  the  crop, 
this  work  should  not  be  slighted.  Then  get  an 
even  distribution  of  the  seed,  and  the  inherent 
vitality  and  perseverance  of  the  plant  itself 
will  do  the  rest. 

As  an  aid  in  getting  the  seed  evenly  distrib- 
uted, a simple  home  seeder  will  prove  inval- 
uable for  moderate  sized  patches.  It  works  on 
the  pepper  box  principle,  and  can  be  made 
from  any  baking-powder  can.  Perforate  the 
cover  with  small  holes,  fill  the  can  half  or  three 
quarters  full  of  clover  seed,  and  proceed  to 
“salt  down”  the  spaded  area. 

W'ashington.  Paul  E.  Iriem. 


//  a problem  graas  in  your  garden  write  to  the  Readers'  Service  for  assistance 
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Water  Your  Garden 
The  Skinner  System  Way 

Hose  watering  means  too  much  in  some 
spots;  too  little  in  others;  none  at  all 
in  still  others.  Also  means  a lot  of 
bother  and  trouble. 

Water  your  garden  the  Skinner  way. 

The  Skinner  System  waters  thoroughly  and 
uniformly.  The  water  falls  in  a gentle  rain  that 
will  not  harm  tender  plants  or  pack  the  soil. 

For  $13.75  you  can  have  one  of  our  com- 
plete Portable  Watering  Lines  50  feet  long. 
It  waters  25  ft.  on  each  side  of  it.  Equipped 
with  quick,  easy  working  couplings.  Pipes 
galvanized.  Nozzles  are  brass.  Nothing  to 
get  out  of  order.  Our  100  feet  line  costs 
$26.25.  Prices  on  other  lengths  proportionate. 

Write  for  catalog.  Also  ask  us  about  our  new  Automatic 
Oscillator,  a little  device  that  makes  it  possible  for  you  to 
turn  on  your  water  and  forget  it,  knowing  that  it  will  be 
shut  off  automatically  when  your  garden  has  been  satis- 
factorily watered. 


THE  SKINNER  IRRIGATION  CO. 


OF  IRRIGATION 


Glass  Cloth 

A transparent  waterproof  fabric,  guaranteed  to  generate 
about  the  same  warmth  and  light  as  glazed  sash,  or 
money  back.  For  all  forcing  purposes.  Sample  3x6  feet. 
50c.  prepaid. 

PLANT  FORCERS. 

TURNER  BROS.,  Bladen,  Nebraska 


Diamond  Brand 

Gladiolus 

are  far-famed  for  their 
certainty  to  bloom.  Con- 
tented in  even  poor  soil,  they 
produce  magnificent  spikes  of 
those  glorious  flowers  that  de- 
light gladioli  growers  every- 
where. To  further  popularize 
"Diamond  Brand”  Gladiolus 
we  will  mail 

35  Bulbs  in  Unrivaled 
Color  Mixture  for  only 

$1  Postpaid 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  back.  The  collection 
contains  some  beautiful  new 
hybrids,  as  welias  many  of  the 
favorites  among  popular  kinds. 
Six  collections  for  $5.,  sent  to 
six  different  addresses,  if  de- 
sired. Write  for  booklet, 
"Treasured  of  Bulb  Land” 
to-day. 

Netherland  Bulb  Co. 

32  Broadway  New  York 

Nurstrits  at  Oegslgeesl,  Holland 


Put  Your  Planting  Problems  Up  to  Meehan 

Meehan  Service — personal,  individual  service — superior  because  it  is  the 
result  of  sixty  years  of  cumulative  experience — is  at  your  command. 


No  matter  whether  your  home-grounds  are  leirge  or 
limited  in  area,  write  us,  question  us  freely.  Your 
letter  will  be  assigned  to,  and  answered  by,  an  ex- 
pert plamtsman,  who  has  studied  your  section, 
knows  its  climatic  and  soil  conditions,  and  will  give 
you  practical  and  helpful  suggestions  accordingly. 
This  preliminary  advice  is  offered  you  without  charge 
and  without  obligation. 

The  Meehan  Planting  Plan  for 
Average  Places 

For  the  ordinsuy  city  or  suburban  lot  or  for  places  up 
to  one  acre,  we  have  devised  a "New  Property  Data 
Form,”  on  which  you  can  easily  give  us  the  inform- 
ation necessary  to  an  intelligent  consideration  of  your 
needs.  When  you  write,  ask  for  this  form,  and  upon 
its  return,  properly  filled  out,  we  will,  without  cost  to 
you,  submit  a proposition  that  will  msJce  of  your  home 
and  grounds  a beautiful  picture.  If  this  is  approved 


by  you.  we  will  then  submit  a detailed  list  and  estimate 
of  cost  of  the  pleinting  material  needed  to  carry  it  out. 

The  Landscape  Department 

For  properties  of  more  than  one  acre,  or  those  pre- 
senting unusual  or  intricate  problems,  correspondence 
should  be  opened  directly  with  The  Landscape  De- 
partment, Thomas  Meehan  & Sons,  Mt.  Airy.  Pa. 

How  About  a Personal  Call? 

During  Jamuciry,  Februsu"y  and  early  March  several 
of  our  Department  heads  will  visit  our  customers  in 
the  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  starting  with 
the  Southern  States.  These  visits  will  be  resumed 
during  the  summer  months. 

If  you  will  write  us  soon,  and  say  it  will  be  agreeable, 
it  is  likely  that  one  of  these  experts  can  arrcinge,  with- 
out expense  to  you,  to  call  on  you  while  in  your  vicin- 
ity. inspect  your  property  and  talk  the  matter  over 
with  you  in  person. 


THOUSANDS  OF  CHARMING  HOMES 

all  over  the  country  owe  their  beautiful  setting  of  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Hardy 
Flowering  Plants  to  Meehan  service  and  Meehan  stock.  It  may  be  wise,  therefore, 
for  you  to  learn  about  us  before  deciding  what  yo,u  are  going  to  do  to  make  YOUR 
home  beautiful.  This  is  planning  time!  Better  write  us  at  once — TO-DAY,  Let  us 
send  you  our  Hand-Book  for  J9I7,  Planting  time  will  come  before  you  realize  it, 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS 

Tbe  Pioneer  Nurserymen  of  America  Box  17,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Beautify  Your  Home  by  Having 
An  Experienced  Gardener 

Parties  desiring  the  services  of  competent 
Gardeners  can  procure  same  upon  applica- 
tion to  us. 

We  have  at  all  times  married  and  single 
men  on  our  register  who  we  can  thoroughly 
recommend  to  give  you  the  best  results  in 
flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables.  No  fee  for 
our  services. 

W.  E.  Marshall  & Co. 

Seeds,  Plants  & Bulbs  166  West  23rd  St.,  New  York 


.■idvertisers  vnll  appreciate  your  metilionins  The  Garden  Magazine  in  writing  and  we  will,  too 
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Gladiolus 


Our  1917  Catalogue 

is  full  of  valuable  infor- 
mation, contains  16  more 
pages  than  1916,  over  50 
entirely  new  varieties 
(231  in  all,  and  all  of  our 
own  production). 


Among  them  the  peerless 
Mrs.  Frank  Pendleton, 
and  the  grand  new  va- 
rieties, Mrs.  Dr.  Norton, 
Mona  Lisa  and  other  su- 
perb new  kinds. 

Catalogue  of  40  pages, 
full  of  illustrations,  free 
to  all.  Send  for  copy. 

A.  E.  KUNDERD 

Originator 

GOSHEN  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 


ft!  KIPLING  ft 

Master  War  Correspondent 

“Few  writers  are  better  equipped  to  write  about  the  war.  and  not 
one  of  them  has  his  genius.  He  has  made  the  new  conditions  of 
warfare  live  so  that  the  man  who  does  not  fight  shall  know  all 
about  it.” — London  To-Day. 

Have  you  read  his  two  books  on  the  war? 

Fringes  of  the  Fleet 

France  at  War 

Each,  net  60  cents*  All  Bookstores 
DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  & COMPANY 
Garden  City  New  York 


Corn  Stover  is  Worth  Saving 

The  day  for  wasting  any  kind  of  fodder  has 
long  since  passed.  The  worst  waste  of 
fodder  corn  was  in  the  shocks.  It  could  not  be  put 
in  barns  nor  in  stacks,  because  of  its  tendency  to 
heat;  the  silo  has  solved  the  problem  of  economical 
housing  on  the  large  farm.  A discover},-  that  will 
interest  many,  is  that  oat  straw  that  is  well  seasoned, 
when  spread  in  alternate  layers  between  cornstalks, 
unbinding  the  sheaves  of  stalks,  prevents  heating 
by  absorbing  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  stalks  and 
ventilating  them.  The  stalks  come  out  of  the 
sweat  improved  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  straw. 
Cut  up  together,  both  are  readily  eaten  by  all  kinds 
of  stock. 

Another  method  for  permitting  the  safe  storing 
of  stalks  in  bulk  under  cover  so  it  will  not  spoil,  is 
to  set  up  five  or  six  rails  tied  in  bundles,  to  act  as 
ventilators  every  eight  feet.  Stalks  should  be  put 
up  after  good^  drying  weather  only,  and  not  when 
damp,  and  should  not  be  bound  tightly  in  large 
bundles.  Cut  fine,  spread,  and  moistened  24  to 
48  hours  before  being  fed,  so  they  begin  to  heat, 
their  feeding  value  is  much  improved,  those  who 
follow  the  method  belie\-e  they  are  fully  equal  in 
efficiency  to  ensilage. 

An  excellent  cover  for  stacks  of  stover  is  made  as 
follows  by  one  of  the  largest  alfalfa  raisers  of 
Connecticut,  having  fifty  acres  or  more.  He  has  a 
solid  post  set  in  the  earth  and  makes  a stack  bottom 
under  it  which  will  not  permit  the  fodder  to  come  in 
contact  with  dampness.  Then  a framework  is  made 
of  scantlings  and  covered  with  poultry  netting, 
which  in  turn  is  covered  with  roofing  paper.  This 
is  built  closely  round  the  centre  pole,  and  when 
done  is  raised  and  held  well  up  in  the  air  by  means 
of  pins  put  through  the  pole.  The  stack  is  begun, 
and  if  not  completed  the  first  day,  the  cover  is  let 
dovTi  upon  it.  When  the  stack  is  well  settled  the 
cover  is  raised  and  more  put  in.  The  cover  is  always 
permitted  to  rest  upon  the  stack  to  keep  out  mnd 
which  might  injure  it  and  to  protect  the  stack. 
Connecticut.  Edward  Griffin. 

Tree  Crickets  in  the  Fruit 
Garden 

For  some  time  I have  puzzled  to  account  for 
small  holes  in  apples  and  peaches.  They  did 
not  look  serious  because  they  were  small,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  peaches  some  loss  was  caused  because 
each  hole  became  a point  of  infection  for  the  brown 
rot,  and  the  apples  did  not  keep  well.  Prof. 
Parrot  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  was  apparently  interested 
in  the  same  thing,  and  he  has  found  that  the  tree 
crickets  made  these  holes.  The  most  common  ones 
are  the  snowy,  the  narrow-winged  and  the  striped 
tree  crickets.  The  eggs  of  the  two  former  are  usually 
laid  in  the  harder  wooded  trees,  like  apples,  but 
the  latter  in  growths  having  a pith  with  an  outer 
layer  of  wood,  such  as  raspberry  and  blackberry 
canes,  peach  twigs,  and  in  the  stalks  of  the  larger 
flea  banes  and  goldenrods. 

The  striped  tree  cricket  lays  anywhere  from  one 
to  two  hundred  eggs  in  a row,  and  as  a result  the 
bark  splits  open;  and  as  the  piercing  process  to 
place  the  eggs  punctures  the  twigs  one  half  or  two 
thirds  of  the  way  through,  the  twig  is  seriously 
injured.  It  will  be  easily  broken  by  swaying  in  the 
wind  or  by  a small  load.  The  snowy  and  narrow- 
winged tree  crickets  lay  their  eggs  singly,  but  the 
puncturing  of  the  bark  by  the  ovipositor  leaves  an 
injured  place  which  becomes  infested  with  a fungus 
which  causes  a canker.  This  canker  the  limb  may 
or  may  not  outgrow.  It  is  a source  of  menace  to 
the  health  of  the  apple  tree. 

The  tree  crickets  feed  upon  the  foliage,  the  only 
time  they  break  the  bark  being  to  lay  eggs.  .\s  a 
result  orchards  which  are  well  sprayed  with  arsenate 
of  lead  are  seldom  seriously  infested,  unless  they 
be  near  a plantation  of  brambles. 

To  prevent  serious  infestation  of  the  berry  canes, 
it  is  best  to  remove  at  the  time  of  pruning,  or  in 
winter,  all  canes  having  eggs  in  them  which  can  be 
easily  told  by  the  sutures  in  the  canes.  Burn  them. 
Should  the  infection  become  bad,  spraying  with 
arsenate  of  lead — two  pounds  in  fifty  gallons  of 
water — will  hold  them  in  check. 

Pennsylvania.  H.arold  Clarke. 


Your  Garden  Tools 


The  push  »ahead-a-stei>-at-a-tirne 
kind  are  the  ones  you  want — with  \ 

high  wheels  to  run  easy  over  rough 
5^^  ground,  even  with  a woman  behind  the  tool,  \ 
W and  with  adjustments  so  that  a boy  or  girl  caa  \ 
J handle  it.  Tools  of  this  kind  will  do  as  much  in  \ 
one  hour  as  you  could  with  old  fashioned  hoes  in 
ten  hours.  Easy  work  and  better  results. 

iDflkl  HrV  Wheel  Hoes 
iHwnJiMij  and  Seed  Drills 

Include  38  or  more  styles  and  combinations  from  which 
any  gardener  can  choose  just  what  be  n^ds.  Accurate 
sowing  in  rows  or  hills,  perfectly  safe  cultivation  astHde 
young  plants  or  between  rows,  hoeing,  weeding,  ridg- 


ing. opening  furrows  and  covering  them.  16  inch 
wheels.  Steel  tube  frame. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them  and  write 
^ us  jor  booklet  "Home,  Farm  ami  Mar-  A 

kct  Gardening  with  Modern  Tools.''* 

Rbv  BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 

Box  352 

Grenloch,  N.  J* 


Also 

Spraying 
Machinery, 
Potato 
Machinery, 
Cultivating 
Tools,  Etc. 


‘Great  Crops  of 


is  the  best  and  most  complete  book  on  Strawberry 
Growing  ever  written.  It  fully  explains  the  KELLOGG 
WAY  of  growing  two  big  crops  each  year — a big  profit 
in  the  Spring  and  a bigger  profit  in  the  Fall.  Tells 
I everything  about  strawberry  growing  from  start  to 
I finish.  Write  for  this  book  and  learn  how  to  supply 
your  family  with  delicious  strawberries  the  year  Yound 
without  cost,  and  how  to  make  $500  to  $1200  per  acre 
each  year.  The  book  is  FREE. 


Strawberries  grown  the  KELLOGG  WAA'  yield  more  dollars 
per  square  rod  and  do  it  in  less  time  than  any  other  crop.  The 
profits  made  from  strawberries  are  enormous.  One  acre  of 
strawberries  grown  the  KELLOGG  WAY 
will  yield  a greater  casli  profit  than  twenty 
acres  of  common  farm  crops. 

$1412.50 

Is  the  amount  Frank  Flanigan  of  Okla- 
homa, made  in  a single  season  from  one 
and  one-half  acres  of  Kellogg  Pedigree 
Plants  grown  the  KFLLOGG  WAY. 
Others  are  doing  fully  as  well. 

Our  64-page  free  book  will  tell  you  liow  to 
make  liiese  big  and  quick  profits. 

A postal  will  do — the  book  is  FREE. 


R.  M,  KELLOGG  COMPANY,  Box  690,  Three  Riven,  Mich. 


The  Readers*  Service  will  give  you  suggestions  Jor  planting 
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Great,  New,  “ More  Money  ” Books 

Just  o£E  the  press.  Approved  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Marvelous  books  for  anybody 
who  raises  anything  from  the  soil.  Prepared  by  experts.  Written 
by  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  making  money  from  the  land. 

If  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables  or  trees  grow  on  your  land,  you  need 
these  books.  The  only  comprehensive  set  on  horticulture  ever  writ- 
ten. Ask  to  see  them.  Have  them  shipped  to  you,  anyway.  Seethe 
marvelous  illustrations.  You  will  be  amazed  at  what  you  learn  of 
apple  growing,  berry  culture,  the  raising  of  vegetables,  all  about  fruit 
grafting  and  combining  of  fruits.  How  the  greatest  experts  do  it.  No 
farmer,  no  fruitman,  no  man  who  grows  flowers — no  truck  gardener 
should  be  without  these  books.  Even  the  man  who  has  only  a 
PA  TCH  oi  ground  should  get  them. 


Encyclopedia  of 
Practical  Horticulture 


Absolutely  no  books  like  these  ever  written  before.  The  Depart* 
ment  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  said  at  once,  "We  want  those 
books  in  the  Government  library.”  Positively  every  word  written  by 
men  who  know  the  very  latest  methods  for  making  big  money  out 
of  horticulture  or  of  adding  to  your  income. 

Find  out  what  you  are  wasting  now.  Find  out  how  the  waste  can 
be  turned  into  a very  considerable  profit.  Farmers,  you  know  that 
many  people  make  independent  livings  out  of  fruit  cultivation, 
flower  cultivation  and  vegetable  growing.  YOU  have  land  also. 
Learn  how  YOU  can  make  money  out  of  these  things  by  doing  hardly 
any  extra  work.  Use  them  as  the  by-products  of  your  farm.  See 
how  your  profits  will  go  up. 

And  you  Mr.  City  Man,  who  has  a yard  or  a garden,  these  books  tell 
you  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  every  foot.  They  actually  tell  you 
how.  Positive  formulas  given — no  theories  or  guess  work.  Four 
great  volumes  7^^  inches  by  iol4  inches.  More  than  2,000  pages. 
Hundreds  of  pictures,  diagrams  and  illustrations. 


ACT  NOW 

The  present  offer  and  price  are  on  the  present  edition  only. 
The  cost  of  printing  and  paper  has  gone  so  high  that  we  can- 
not duplicrte  this  set  again  at  the  present  price.  So  ask 
to  see  the  hooks  now  WHILE  THIS  OFFER  USTS. 


See  Them — Send  Coupon 

You  want  to  know  of  the  very  latest  developments  in  your  line  of  bus- 
iness don't  you?  No  use  in  not  having  all  this  information.  Just  say 
so  and  we'll  ship  the  books  prepaid.  Don't  send  us  any  money. 
Merely  tell  us  you  will  look  at  the  books.  That's  enough  for  us. 
When  they  reach  you  read  them  for  ten  days.  Send  them  back  if 
— — — « you  desire.  If  you  keep  them,  send  only  50  cents 
^ down  and  then  $2.00  a month  until  $24.50  is  paid. 
Doohleday,  N A year  to  pay  for  them.  You  won’t  have  to  wait 

Page  & Company  \ to  find  out  whether  these  books  will  return 
(1.  SI.  1*17  \ you  a profit.  You'll  sec  right  oflT  that  they 

r^rd#nfif*  NewYork  V You'll  see  where  you  ran  make  fio.oo 

liarden  uty,  new  lork  % 

Send  me,  express  prepaid.  \ come  when  you  have  all  of  this  wonder- 
the  Encyclopedia  of  Practical  ^ ful  information.  Absolutelyno  risk  to 
Horticulture  in  4 big  volumes.  ^ you.  Cut  out  and  mail  this  coupon. 
Ifl  keep  the  books  I will  send  50  > Do  it  to-day.  Rembcmber  this 
cents  within  10  days.  Then  $2  N edition  is  limited,  and  beyond 
monthly  until  $24.50  is  paid.  Other-  \ this  edition  the  price  is  not 
wise  I will  return  them  at  your  ex-  \ guaranteed.  Send  the  cou- 
pense.  \ pon  at  once. 

^ Doubleday.  Page& Co. 

' G.  M.  1-17 

' Carden  City,  N.  Y. 
Add.ess 


The  finest  that  skill  can  produce  'direct  from  onr  upland  nurseries  (The 
largest  in  N.  Y.  State)  to  you  direct  at  wholesale  prices. 

Bearing  Age  Trees  — a Specialty 

For  the  man  who  wants  to  set  out  a few  fruit  trees  for  family  use— We  have  trees  that  will  begin  to 
bear  in  one  year.  Splendid  big  healthy  trees — the  best  that  can  be  had  for  this  purpose.  Bearing 
Age  Apple  35  cts.  each;  Pear  40  cts.  each;  Peach  35  cts.  each;  Cherry  45  cts.  each;  Plum  40  cts.  each. 

Then  there  are  the  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees  very  satisfactory  if  you  have  a small  y^d.  The  varieties  and  their  early 
bearing  qualities  are  fully  described  in  our  big  free  wholesale  catalogue  illustrated  in  colors. 

No  matter  whether  you  want  to  plant  an  orchard,  set  out  some  nut  trees,  or  beautify  your  home  with  some 
beautiful  flowering  hardy  shrubs,  we  can  supply  what  you  need  at  wholesale  prices. 

33  years’  experience  and  the  financial  resources  of  this  big  growing  business  are  back  of  the  absolute  guarantee 
we  give  with  every  tree.  . , , j 

Write  to-day  for  the  big  free  wholesale  catalogue  with  the  cmOTed  illus^atioi^  We  invite 

and  we  will  send  you  a valuable  folder:  “HOW  TO  CARE  hOR  TREES  AND  . 

SHRUBS.”  Remember  we  sell  only  A-1  guaranteed  stock  at  cost  of  Production  I you  to 

Plus  one  Profit — Write  to-day.  A visit  our 


MALONEY  BROS.  & WELLS  CO. 

DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


nurseries 


EVERGREENS 

\A/HEN  you  want  some  especially  fine  ever- 
* ’ greens,  the  kind  that  have  been  neither 
coddled  nor  forced;  but  possess  that  much- 
sought-for  sturdy  constitution,  resulting 
from  growing  in  the  rugged  climate  of 
New  England:  then  come  to  us.  No  finer 
trees  can  be  found  anywhere,  or  more  rea- 
sonably priced.  Send  for  Calalo^te. 


SHRUBS 

■^OT  just  the  ordinary  run  of  shrubs,  but 
the  full-rooted,  sturdy  topped  kind,  that 
you  can  depend  on.  As  for  Rhododendrons, 
we  have  an  exceptional  assortment  of  both 
native  and  imported  hybrids.  You  will  say 
they  are  surely  priced  consistently. 

Settd for  Catalogue 


The  Readers’  Service  will  help  you 
solve  your  garden  problems.  Send  us 
your  questions  and  difficult  points. 


4.VMM  MAS* 

Underground  Garbage  Receiver 

Keeps  your  garbage  out  of  sight  in  the  ground,  away 
from  stray  dogs,  cats,  and  typhoid  fly.  Also  saves 
pounding  of  frozen  garbage. 

Sold  direct.  Send  for  circular 

Look  for  our  Trade  Marks 
C.  H.  Stephenson,  Mfr. 


40  Farrar  St.,  Lynn, 


Better  Seeds  for  Your  Garden 

The  per  cent  that  will  grow  is  marked  on  the  package 

Harris  Seeds  are  the  kind  that  make  the  garden  more  productive  and  the 
vegetables  more  delicious.  Bred  as  carefully  as  prize  live  stock  on  our  own 
Seed  Farms  five  miles  from  Rochester,  Harris  Seeds  have  for  years  been  used 
by  the  largest  and  most  successful  market  gardeners. 

You  can  get  fine  results  from  this  pedigree  seed  because  every  lot  is 
tested  and  the  percentage  that  will  grow  is  marked  on  the  label.  So  you 
know  just  how  thick  to  plant. 

Send  for  our  free  catalogue  and  learn  about  our  new  strains  of  Peas. 
Beans,  Beets,  Corn,  Cauliflower,  Tomatoes,  Melons,  etc.  See  why 
our  method  of  selecting  the  Seed  from  the  best  individual  plant  en- 
ables you  to  produce  better  sized  and  more  delicious 
vegetables  in  greater  quantities. 

Write  for  the  free  Catalogue  to-day — It  shows  how 
to  have  a truly  successful  garden  and  enables  you  to 
buy  direct  from  the  actual  grower  at  wholesale 
prices. 

Introductory  Offer — Free 

To  every  one  sending  for  our  Catalogue  we  will 
send  absolutely  free  one  package  of  our  famous 
Irondequoit  Muskmelon  Seed — the  big  Melons  in 
the  picture. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY 

Box  51,  Coldwater^  N.  Y. 
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Box  of  30  first-size 

Gladiolus  Bulbs 

$1.00 

10  America — soft  flesh- 
pink. 

10  Mrs.  FrancesKing— 
light  crimson-scarlet, 
1 0 Augusta — white  with 
purple  throat. 

Postpaid  in  U.  S.  A.  east 
of  Mississippi  River. 
Points  west  25c  extra. 

The  three  varieties 
offered  above  are 
among  the  best  and 
most  popular. 
They  may  be 
planted  in  succes- 
sion a few  weeks 
apart  from  April  1st 
> to  June  1st.  Select 
a sunny  spot,  plant 
4 inches  deep,  6 to 
6 inches  apart  and 
you  will  be  rewarded 
with  a wealth  of 
bloom  during  July, 
August  and  Sep- 
tember. 

Arthur  T. 
Boddington  Co., 

Dept.  G 4 

128  CHAMBERS  ST..  NEW  YORK 


Simplex  Weatherproof  Plant  Labels 


Permanent.  Easy  to  use.  Always  legible.  For  all  outdoor  mark- 
ing. Use  on  roses,  shrubs,  trees,  and  seed  rows  and  you  will 
not  forget  the  names.  The  writing  may  be  erased  when  desired. 

PRICES.  Postpaid.  Including  Copper  Wires 

No.  1,  size  3 X § inches,  25  cents  doz.  $2.00  per  100 
No.  2,  size  4 x f inches,  50  cents  doz.  $4.00  per  100 
At  you7  dealers  or  from 

STEWART  & CO..  171  Broadway.  New  York 


I Want  to  Send  You 


My  New  1917 
Seed  Book  FREE 


l y^3rs  I have  fur- 

/ nishedse«ls  of  highest  quality. 

W W/  Thousands  of  customers  at- 

I test  to  this  fact.  They  know  my 

' seeds— their  growing  and  yielding  qual- 

ities. They  know  of  my  honest  methods.  My  seeds  must 
make  good  or  I will.  30th  annual  catalogue  now  ready. 

Lists  All  Kinds  Farm, 
Garden,  and  Flower  Seeds 

The  best  arranged,  most  comprehensive  and 
easiest  catalogue  to  order  from  ever  issued. 

Offers  the  best. 

Potatoes,  Oats,  Corn,  Barley,  Wheat, 

Clover,  Alfalfa,  Vegetables,  Flowers, 

Send  for  it  To-day,  Get  FREE 
Packet  Flower  Seeds, 

If  you  mention  this  magazine,  will  in- 
clude a packet  of  choice  Flower  Seeds. 

L.  L.  OLDS  SEED  COMPANY 
Drawer  D Madison,  Wis. 


A Homemade  Peony  Support 

PEOXIES  must  have  supports,  but  the  trouble 
with  most  of  those  offered  or  suggested  is 
that  they  are  either  ineffective  or  unsightly,  or 
both. 

There  is  one  on  the  market  consisting  of  an 
iron  ring  tvith  three  iron  stakes  strung  upon  it. 
n is  not  unsightly,  and  it  does  the  work;  though 
it  is  somewhat  wearing  on  the  nerves  to  get  all 
three  stakes  headed  into  the  ground  correctly  at 
the  same  time,  and  ev'en  then  a stone  under  the 
surface  may  deflect  one  of  them  just  as  you  have  it 
going  nicely.  Besides,  it  lacks  the  supreme  \drtue 
of  such  devices  — it  cannot  be  concealed. 

This  virtue,  as  well  as  all  the  other  virtues  to  be 
desired,  is  possessed  bj'  a home-made  deedee  which 
has  been  used  for  many  years  in  Duluth.  So  far 
as  I know  it  is  in  use  nowhere  else. 

For  each  peony  clump,  take  a ihree-foot  section 
of  small  gaspipe,  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Sink  this  into  the  ground  behind 
the  clump,  far  enough  to  stand  firmly  with  its  top 
about  where  the  support  should  come. 

.\dd  to  this  a piece  of  soft  wire,  firm  but  easily 
bent,  long  enough  to  surround  the  clump  with  a 
foot  to  spare.  Loop  the  wire,  bringing  it  together 
si.x  inches  from  each  end.  Bend  the  ends  down  at 
right  angles  to  the  loop  thus  formed.  Draw  the 
loop  around  the  clump,  and  drop  its  two  ends  into 
the  interior  of  the  upright  gaspipe. 

This  holds  the  plant  in  any  position  you  wish. 
The  leaves  cover  the  wire,  and  the  plant  covers 
the  gaspipe,  which  stands  in  the  rear  out  of  sight. 
It  is  a perfect  support,  and  invisible.  Moreover, 
it  is  ine.xpensive. 

^Minnesota.  Stillm.\n  H.  Bixgh.\m. 

How  to  Irrigate  a Garden 

IF  YOU  would  have  a green  and  luxurious  look- 
ing garden  when  those  around  you  are  beginning 
to  turn  prematurely  sere  under  scorching  sun  and  a 
rain-cloudless  sky,  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  look 
into  the  question  of  irrigation.  Most  people  do  not 
realize  how  much  a garden  suffers  from  drought 
even  in  fairly  good  seasons.'  In  fact,  it  is  only 
when  the  moisture  in  the  soil  has  become  com- 
pletely exhausted  — when,  in  other  words,  the 
drought  disease  has  reached  an  acute  stage  and  the 
crops  are  threatened  with  complete  annihilation  — 
that  people  begin  to  worry. 

Besides  the  hose,  there  are  four  other  methods  of 
supplying  water:  the  ditch,  the  sprinkler,  and  the 
nozzle  line  systems;  the  fourth  is  sub-irrigation,  but 
this  is  impossible  to  use  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  as  it  has  been  in  my  own.  In  the  ditch 
sys'em  a shallow  trench  is  made  along  the  row, 
either  near  the  plants  or  in  the  middle  of  the  furrow, 
and  water  is  turned  into  this  either  from  a head 
ditch  along  one  end  of  the  patch,  or  by  simply  turn- 
ing the  hose  into  it  and  letting  it  run.  But  the 
water  will  not  be  evenly  distributed,  as  it  naturally 
soaks  in  more  at  the  ends  of  the  trenches;  and  then, 
unless  the  ground  is  naturally  almost  as  level  as  a 
table,  it  will  have  to  be  graded.  Then,  too,  the 
soil  where  the  water  is  turned  on  is  left  in  a packed, 
soggy  condition  and  will  have  to  be  cultivated  or 
hoed  over. 

The  sprinkler  system,  which  consists  of  a num- 
ber of  modified  lawn  sprinklers,  connected  by  a 
small  iron  pipe  so  that  several  of  them  can  be  oper- 
ated together,  is  a great  advantage  over  the  ditch 
system,  especially  for  garden  use.  The  expense  of 
getting  and  of  jiutting  up  the  apparatus,  however, 
is  large,  and  even  then  the  water  is  not  applied 
with  uniformity,  because  the  area  covered  by 
each  sprinkler  is  of  course  a circle,  and  where 
the  circumferences  meet  the  ground  gets  a double 
dose,  while  in  other  spots  it  receives  hardly  any 
at  all. 

The  over-head  nozzle  line  system,  of  which  I 
now  have  two  acres  in  use,  is  ver>'  economical  in 
cost  and  operation  and  is  highly  satisfactorj’.  The 
water  is  applied  with  mathematical  precision  and 
evenness,  over  almost  any  area  desired,  in  a gentle, 
automatic  rainfall.  You  must  hav'e  a water  pres- 
sure of  from  20  to  45  pounds,  and  if  you  are  not 
supplied  with  city  water  this  pressure  can  be  furn- 
ished by  a small  double  action  pump,  or  by  water 
having  a “head,”  or  drop,  from  a tank  of  forty  to 
eighty  feet.  If  the  garden  you  want  to  irrigate  is  a 
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hundred  feet  long,  a |-inch  pipe  will  be  large  enough 
to  run  out  to  it  for  a main  supply  line;  if  it  is  two 
hundred  feet  long,  an  inch  pipe  wiU  be  better. 

A small  pipe,  called  the  “nozzle-line,”  is  suppor- 
ted on  posts  from  two  to  six  feet  above  the  ground. 
In  case  it  runs  at  right  angles  with  the  rows  of  vege- 
tables, the  latter  height  will  be  most  convenient, 
as  it  allows  head  room  under  it  when  cultivating 
and  hoeing.  .\t  every  four  feet  in  this  pipe  are 
inserted  small  brass  nozzles  with  ver>'  small  open- 
ings, through  which  the  water,  under  pressure,  is 
forced  in  tiny,  solid  streams,  to  a distance  of  twenty 
to  twenty-five  feet.  Before  these  streams  fall  to 
the  ground  they  are  so  broken  up  by  the  resistance 
of  the  air  that  they  descend  in  the  form  of  a fine 
spray,  almost  a heavy  mist.  The  nozzles  are  all 
inserted  in  a perfectly  straight  line,  so  that  they  will 
all  throw  water  in  the  same  direction  and  to  the 
same  distance. 

The  nozzle-line  is  so  attached  at  the  end  that  it 
can  be  revolved  for  its  whole  length,  thus  turning 
the  nozzles  at  any  angle  desired  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  and  making  it  possible  to  cover  a strip  of 
ground  approximately  fifty  feet  wide  (twenty-five 
feet  on  each  side  of  the  pipe)  and  as  long  as  the 
nozzle-line  is.  This  is  made  possible  by  a patent 
turning  imion,  in  which  a short  pipe  handle  is  in- 
serted, and  which,  furthermore,  contains  a strainer 
to  prevent  dirt  from  getting  into  the  nozzle-line, 
and  which  may  be  cleaned  out  by  simply  unscrew- 
ing a cap  from  the  end  of  the  hande.  For  a nozzle- 
line 100  feet  long  use  f-inch  pipe;  for  one  from  100 
to  200  feet  long,  use  about  half  i-inch  pipe,  and 
half  f-inch. 

You  can  see  by  this  that  for  a garden  50  by  220 
feet  — which  is  considerably  larger  than  the  aver- 
age home  garden  — you  would  require: 


100  ft.  of  i"  galvanized  pipe,  at  $ cents  . . $ 5. 

100  ” 1"  ” ” ” 4 cents  . . 4. 

50  brass  nozzles  " 5 cents  . . 2.50 

I patent  union,  with  handle  1.80 

I controlling  valve  (not  needed  if  there  is  a 

faucet  in  the  pipe.)  1.50 


? 14.80 

The  cost  of  installing  is  very  little.  Wooden  or 
iron  pipe  post  supports  should  be  placed  everj^ 
fifteen  feet  for  f-inch  pipe,  and  every  twenty  feet 
for  i-inch  pipe.  The  nozzle-line  is  simply  laid  on 
top  of  these,  held  in  place  by  nails  or  wire,  so  that 
it  may  be  revolved  easily.  (Rollers  may  be  bought, 
but  they  are  not  necessary  for  a small  outfit.) 
W’here  the  system  is  installed  over  several  acres,  a 
device  is  used  which  enables  the  operator  to  turn 
all  the  nozzle-lines,  which  are  placed  about  fifty 
feet  apart,  from  one  point  and  all  together. 

With  a pressure  of  forty  pounds  or  so  it  will  take 
about  five  hours  and  approximately  1,700  gallons 
of  water  to  give  your  200  x 50  ft.  garden  a soaking 
that  would  amount  to  a half-inch  rainfall,  which  is 
the  equivalent  of  a good  soaking  rain.  Where 
you  have  city  water  the  cost  will  of  course  be  deter- 
mined by  what  you  are  charged  for  that  per 
thousand  gallons.  The  smallest  sized  engine  and 
pump  will  under  ordinarily  favorable  conditions 
furnish  sufficient  water  for  irrigating  an  acre,  direct 
from  the  pump.  It  should,  however,  be  a double 
action  pump,  so  that  the  stream  of  water  will  be 
steady,  and  not  intermittent. 

Turn  on  the  water  only  on  cloudy  days  or  rather 
late  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  it  will  soak  down  into 
the  ground  before  being  evaporated  by  the  sunshine. 
After  irrigating  go  over  the  ground  lightly  and  stir 
up  the  surface  so  that  the  soil  mulch  may  be  kept  in 
good  condition. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  that  the  best  thing  so 
far  discovered  to  protect  growing  plants  from  frost 
is  a coating  of  tee,  but  this  is  the  case,  nevertheless. 
It  is  a well  known  fact  that  plants  which  have 
been  lightly  frozen,  but  which  can  be  thoroughly 
watered  before  the  direct  sunshine  strikes  them,  are 
generally  saved  from  damage,  because  the  water 
“draws  the  frost”  from  the  plants  gradually  and 
without  rupturing  the  microscopic  cells  of  which 
they  are  built  up,  as  is  the  case  when  they  are 
thawed  out  suddenly  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  There- 
fore, even  a sudden  and  unexpected  frost  may  be 
counteracted  to  a large  e.xtent  the  following  morn- 
ing by  turning  the  water  on  the  garden  before  the 
sun  is  up  high  enough  to  shine  directly  upon  it. 

Connecticut.  F.  F.  Rockwell. 
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KELSEy 
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HEALTH 
HEAT 


Some 
Things  It 
DoesnT  Do 


IT  doesn’t  thump  and  bang;  hiss  and  siss.  It  doesn  t leak, 
out  the  air.  It  doesn’t  heat  and  reheat  the  dead  air. 

It  does  ventilate  while  it  heats.  It  does  mix  the  fresh  warm  air  with  just 
the  right  amount  of  healthful  moisture.  It  does  heat  any  and  all  rooms  in 
any  weather,  with  the"  wind  in  any  direction.  It  overcomes  entirely  the 
radiator  bugaboo.  It  is  more  economical  than  any  furnace  or  radiator  heat. 
We  can  prove  it.  Send  for  booklet — Some  Saving  Sense  on  Heating. 


fCtLSEV 

MR  oejjeratorJ 


New  York:  103-P  Park  Ave 

Detroit: 

Space  95  P Builders’  Exchantfe 
Boston: 

405-P  Post  Office  Sq.  Bldg. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Chicago:  2767*?  Lincoln  Ave. 


Stewart^s  Gates  and  Fences 

For  Garden  Homes 

are  designed  to  properly  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  home  and  Its  surround- 
ings. VVe  make  a large  number  of  designs  accepted  as  standards  for 
certain  purposes.  But  the  correct  interpretation  of  your  individual  ideas 
as  to  how  your  home  grounds  should  be  guarded  affords  us  the  chances 
to  employ  that  creative  craftsmanship  which  has  earned  the  title  of 

“Standard  of  the  World” 

for  Stewart’s  Gates  and  Fences.  Because  the  first  impression  is  usually 
a lasting  one,  we  endeavor  to  create  correct  impressions  by  building  fence 
in  harmony  with  the  home.  To  be  tasteful  and  impressive,  fence  and 
gates  need  not  be  expensive.  This  is  the  one  big  factor  to  be  considered 
when  buying  Stewart’s  Gates  and  Fences;  they  are  permanent,  hence 
economical.  Write  for  free  catalogue  to-day  and  become  acquainted 
with  appropriate  fence  and  gate  designs  for  your  purpose. 

THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY 
655  Stewart  Block  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


W ar — Peace — Prosperity 


A Trio  of  New  Gladioli 
from  Meadowvale 
Farms 

Among  the  multitude  of 
beautiful  gladioli  this  new 
trio — War,  Peace,  Pros- 
perity— s t a n d s unsur- 
passed in  color,  in  size  of 
flower,  in  length  of  spike. 

War.  Deep  blood-red,  shad- 
ing to  crimson-black.  Flowers 
on  long  spikes. 

Peace.  The  finest  white. 
Slight  lilac  feathering  on  infer- 
ior petals.  Extra  large  flowers. 

PROSPERITY.  New,  and 
first  offering.  Bright  rose-pink, 
shading  to  madder-lake.  Large 
flowers,  long!  spikes;  a superb 
new  Gladiolus. 

One  Bulb  of  Each  Variety 
Sent  to  Any  Address  for  $3 

Only  two  collections  to  a 
customer.  Prosperity  is  sold 
in  this  collection  only. 

War,  Peace,  and  lYosperity 
are  illustrated  and  described  in 
detail  in  my  booklet  for  1917. 

The  Glory  of  the  Garden 

with  many  other  well-known 
and  desirable  varieties.  A 
copy  will  be  sent  with  each 
order  for  this  Special  Collec- 
tion— or  you  may  have  a copy 
free  if  you  will  send  your 
name  and  address  and  men- 
.tion  this  magazine.  Write 
to-day. 


ARTHUR  COWEE — Meadowvale  Farms,  Box  201,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 
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Killarnev  Rose 


YOyi  GARDEN 

Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Hy- 
brid Tea  or  Everbloom- 
ing  Roses — the  Maman 
(’ochet  (white  and  pink), 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Kil- 
larney,  American  Beauty, 
Paul  Neyron,  and  a host 
of  others. 

Me  offer  only  hardy  field 
rown  No.  1 grade,  two-year- 
old  hushes,  budded  and  on  their 
own  roots — ready  for  your  garden. 


I 


Frau  Karl  Druschki 


is  full  of  information  and  advice 
about  the  planting  and  care  of 
roses,  as  well  as  vines,  shrubs, 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees. 

We  will  gladly  send  a copy 
free  of  charge.  Sim{)ly  mail 
us  a postcard  to-day  and 
mention  Garden  Magazine. 

KELLY  BROTHERS 

Wholesale  Nurseries 

Established  1880 

41  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Our  wholesale  prices  are  making 
Kelly  Brothers'  stock  more  popular 
every  year.  Your  satisfaction  guaranteed 


Advertisers  will  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Carden  Magazine  in  writing — and  we  will,  too 
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January,  1917 


A Winter  Greeting  From  Andorra 


^INCE  the  last  glory  of  Autumn  coloring  left  the  Trees  and  Shrubs 


bare  of  leaves,  the  richly  colored  Evergreens,  bright  berried  Shrubs 
and  dark  green  leaved  Rhododendrons  have  lent  a touch  of  cheerfulness 
and  brightness  to  the  dull  gray  days  of  late  Fall,  and  they  will  soften 
the  bleakness  and  monotony  of  our  Winter  landscape  until  we  welcome 
again  the  warm  days  of  Springtime. 

WE  shall  be  interested  to  send  upon  request  our 
catalogue,  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  EFFECTIVE 
PLANTING,  so  that  you  may  plan  a planting  in  the 
Spring  that  will  make  your  home  surroundings  bright  and 
attractive  all  through  next  Winter’s  long  cold  months. 


tORRAllURSERIES 

^Vm^Vamer  Harper  Prof.rs.tor 


CKesinu-t 

PIaiIa. 


Hill. 

Box 


Hicks  Catalogue  on 
Your  Library  Table 


is  like  having  a landscape  gardener’s 
expert  advice  and  an  expert  nursery- 
man’s complete  price  list — always  ready 
to  consult,  always  free. 

Its  80  large  ptiges  are  beautifully  il- 
lustrated with  122  photographic  views 
and  109  detailed  sketches  of  plans,  group- 
ings, methods  of  planting  and  other 
helpful  suggestions.  Roses,  Hardy 
Garden  Flowers,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Berry  Bushes,  Fruit,  Evergreen  and 
Shade  Trees.  Write  for  it.  It’s  free. 

Hicks  Big  Trees  Save  Ten  Years 


HICKS  NURSERIES 

Box  M Weitbory,  L.  I.  Phone  68. 


Our  Spring  Garden  Book 


The  40th  since  our  business  was  established,  will  con- 
tain offers  of  great  interest  to  YOU 

and  YOUR  GARDEN. 


all 


The  Readers’  Service  will  help  solve 
your  building  problems.  Send  us 
your  questions  and  difficult  points. 


Our  Specialties  are: 

Hardy  Lilies,  collected  from 
parts  of  the  world. 

Imports  from  Japan;  Iris  Kaempferi,  Rarest 
Psoonias,  Maples,  Magnolias,  Gorgeous  Amaryl- 
lis, Crinums,  etc. 

All  known  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

1916  and  1917  NOVELTIES 
Book  ready  January  15th 

1877  H.  H.  BERGER  & CO.  1917 

70  Warren  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Immortalize  Your  Garden 
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Chrysanthemums 

for  any  purpose 


have  been  our  exclusive  specialty  for  twenty-six 
years.  We  are  the  originators  of  most  .American 
Novelties  of  merit.  Because  we  know  them  so 
well,  we  know  the  possibilities  of  each  kind.  We 
shall  gladly  assist  patrons  in  the  selection  of  sorts 

for  any  desired 


purpose. 


Why  you  should 
have  our  free 
Catalogue 

It  is  the  most 
complete  index, 
fully  illustrated,- 
to  all  that  is 
worth-while  i n 
eveiy  class  of 
Chrysanthe- 
mums.  Use  it  as 
a “finder”  to  find 
what  you  want 
among  these  beautiful  flowers. 

Mailed  free.  Write  to-day 


Elmer  D.  Smith  Company 

Adrian,  Michigan 


- 


There  is  a distinctiveness  about 
Wilson’s  Seeds  that  will  make 
your  garden  more  than  a memory 
and  will  cause  your  neighbor  to  long 
for  vegetables  and  flowers  like  yours.  Send 
10c  to-day  for  a liberal  packet  of  seed  of  the  New  Cardi- 
nal Climber— the  grandest  and  easiest  grown  vine  in  exis- 
tence— and  our  pretty,  artistic  and  concise  1917  seed  book 
ready  now.  Send  for  the  book  anyhow, 

J.  J.  WILSON  SEED  CO.,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


WEBBER  & DON 


The  Old  Established 
Seed  House 


Offer  to  send  you  their  hand- 
some Illustrated  Catalogue  for 
1917  and  also  a packet 
each  of  W.  & D.’s  Best 
Carrots,  W Kite  Tipped 
Scarlet  Radish,  W.  & D.’s 
Giant  Pyramidal  Mignon- 
I ette  and  W.  & D.’s  Giant 
Zinnia — also  an  extra 
packet  of  your  own  favor- 
ite flower  or  vegetable  seed 
to  he  named  hy  you — all  for 
IOC,  stamps  or  coin.  A col- 
lection of 


Our  “Masterpiece”  Asters 


3 Packets — white,  pink,  blue.  Sold 
regularly  at  20c  a packet.  60c  valoe, 


109  CHAOBeaS  ST.  N.V. 


Seeing  the  Garden  by  Night 


A FLOWER  garden  can  be  transformed  at 
■Gt  night  into  a veritable  fairy  land  by  the 
use  of  an  ordinary  stereopticon  as  a search- 
light. And  if  the  garden  be  made  up,  even  in 
part,  of  parallel  borders  and  line  effects,  the 
magic  of  the  searchlight  creates  flow’er  be- 
decked lanes  of  unbelievable  beauty. 

The  instrument,  preferably  one  using  the  arc- 
light,  should  be  mounted  about  five  feet  from 
the  ground,  meeting  the  average  adult’s  angle 
of  vision,  and  at  least  forty  feet  from  the  near- 
est points  to  be  illuminated,  and  directed  as 
nearly  as  possible,  parallel  with  borders,  rows 
and  shrubbery  lines.  By  extending  the  bel- 
lows and  lens  focus,  the  light  stream  is  nar- 
rowed and  condensed,  and  will  make  clearer, 
stronger  effects,  similar  to  the  effects  produced 
by  the  spot  light  of  the  stage.  This  is  the  light 
for  clear-cut  effects  when  the  front  line  of  a 
border,  a particular  spot,  or  shrubbery  line  is 
to  be  emphasized.  By  contracting  the  bel- 
lows and  shortening  the  lens  focus  the  light 
rays  will  spread,  illuminating  a wide  area. 
Under  this  condition,  the  light  is  less  intense, 
but  strong  enough  to  make  every  flower  and 
leaf  in  its  scope  stand  forth  against  a back- 
ground of  its  own  shadow. 

Our  garden  enjoyed  a neighborhood  reputa- 
tion of  being  well  planned  and  pretty,  both  in 
detail  and  general  effect.  The  neighbors  were 
probably  responsible  for  the  suggestion  that 
we  give  a garden  party.  June  evening  in 
the  “dark  of  the  moon’’  was  selected  as  a 
favorable  date  for  the  party.  Seats  were  ar- 
ranged on  a closely  clipped  grassy  plot  and  a 
few  dimly  lighted  Japanese  lanterns  hung 
there.  When  the  guests  arrived  there  was  a 
noticeable  air  of  wonderment  and  even  dis- 
appointment in  their  efforts  at  conversation, 
which  carefully  avoided  mentioning  the  gar- 
den. 1 hey  no  doubt  expected  the  borders 
would  be  lighted  with  long  rows  of  Japanese 
lanterns.  Instead  they  had  been  herded  into 
a close  blank  space  and  with  light  so  insufii- 
cient  one  could  barely  recognize  a neighbor. 
When  the  situation  was  getting  critical  and  1 
could  feel  that  some  one  was  on  the  point  of 
asking  a pertinent  question  about  the  garden, 
I stepped  to  the  stereopticon,  which  was 
mounted  gnd  concealed,  and  switched  on  the 
current.  The  clear  keen  rays  of  the  arc  cut 
the  dark  like  lightning.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  away,  a trellis  of  Dorothy  Perkins 
Roses,  at  the  zenith  of  its  glory,  stepped  our 
of  the  blackness  of  the  night  by  the  magic  of 
the  light,  clear  cut  as  a cameo.  For  two 
seconds  no  one  spoke.  After  that  they  got 
back  their  breath  and  began  to  talk,  but  before 
any  one  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  e.\- 
altation  to  be  able  to  platitudinize  about  the 
beautiful,  the  lens  cap  brouglit  back  Egyptian 
darkness.  Ihen  I shifted  the  instrument 
slightly  and  released  the  light.  This  time  it 
shot  down  a line  of  long-spurred,  yellow  and 
white  Columbines.  With  another  slight  shift 
of  the  lantern  a border  of  graceful  Foxgloves 
held  attention  rapt;  another  shift  and  a long 
line  of  Madonna  Lilies  stood  glorified.  Tall 
Maples  at  the  back  of  the  garden  came  in  for 
the  next  feature;  by  elevating  the  front  of  the 
instrument  the  stream  of  light  reached  the  top- 
most branches,  clearly  defining  them  against 
the  night  sky.  1 he  only  effect  in  nature  to 
compare  this  to  is  the  silver  tipped  clouds  of 
sunset,  but  the  clouds  are  minus  the  grace  of 
swaying  branches.  1 here  were  still  other 
features  of  the  garden  that  were  thus  il- 
luminated and  emphasized. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Eugene  Swope. 
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YOU  Can  Grow 


Butterick 

Pecan 


Pecans 


Why  pay  forty  to  fifty  cents 
a pound  for  these  delicious 
nuts  when  you  can  grow  them 

yourself?  Our  hardy,  northern-grown  trees,  budded 
from  bearing  parents,  thrive  as  far  north  as  Canada  and  ^ 

New  England.  Stand  20  degrees  below  zero  without  injury. 

Ten  varieties  to  select  from,  in  sizes  to  suit  every  purse. 
Ideal  as  shade  trees.  Most  profitable  for  orchards.  Full-grown 
trees  yield  from  loo  to  250  pounds  annually. 

Our  Grafted  English  Walnuts 
Bear  Early  and  Surely 

Mayette,  shown  below,  is  one  of  the  choicest  of  the  French  varieties. 
Budded  from  grafted  trees  in  bearing  orchards,  this  sort  will  thrive  wher- 
ever walnuts  grow.  Trees  healthy  and  vigorous,  come  into  bearing  early, 
^ yield  as  high  as  300  pounds  when  fully  grown.  Nuts  large,  shell  thin, 
^ kerne!  plump,  white  and  of  unexcelled  flavor.  Four  sizes  of  trees,  also 

four  other  equally  desirable  sorts.  .'\11  make 
beautiful  shade  and  lawn  trees,  also  ideal  for 
avenues,  roadsides  and  profitable  orchards. 

Unique  Nut  Catalogue  FREE 

The  second  (and  greatly  enlarged)  edition  of  the 
first  catalogue  of  Hardy  Northern  Pecans  ever 
issued  by  any  nursery  may  be  yours,  free  for  the 
asking.  Besides,  iSO  acres  of  the  choicest  nur- 
sery stock  in  both  fruits  and  ornamentals  hold 
out  pronyse  to  be  of  service  to  you  if  given  the 
chance.  Write  us  to-day! 


Does  Your  Grass  Grow? 

Does  it  present  a smooth,  velvety  surface  throughout  the 
season,  or  does  it  die  out  in  spots,  look  “starved”  and  show 
a sickly,  yellowish  green  ?.  In  most  cases,  the  soil  beneath 
the  grass  or  in  which  seeds  are  sown,  needs  expert  attention 
and  special  preparation  for  best  results. 

Beautiful  Lawns  Guaranteed 
by  a Specialist 


For  over  twenty  years,  the  produc- 
tion of  “Pleasure  Turf”  has  been  my 
special  work.  A correct  soil  analy- 
sis combined  with  often  needed  pre- 
liminary work  to  put  the  soil  in 
condition,  together  with  the  best 
seeds  for  each  specific  case  and  pur- 
pose generally  guarantee  the  de- 
sired results.  Why  not  put  your 
“lawn  problems”  up  to  me? 


Everything  for  the  Greenkeeper  in  any 

quantity  and  at  reasonable  prices  is 
obtainable  from  me.  I supply  hun- 
dreds of  the  leading  country  clubs  and 
estates  with  thousands  of  pounds  of 
different  grass  seed  mixtures  every 
year.  My  special  “Magnet”  fertilizer 
is  a positive  and  lasting  action.  Every 
implement  or  requisite  necessary'  for 
a perfect  lawn  is  available  here. 


Why 


j is  fully  explained  in  my  prospectus,  a copy  of  which  is  yours 

^ Lawns  free  for  the  asking.  Not  a scientific  treatise  on  soils  and 

rv  ) , TP1  • seeds,  but  plain  statements  how  to  secure  perfect  lawns  at 
Uon  t 1 nrive  least  expense.  Fully  illustrated  with  many  views  of  my 
work,  it  will  help  to  a clearer  understanding  of  what  is  re- 
quired to  put  lasting  lawns  around  every  home.  Write  for  this  free  book  TO-DAY. 

WILLIAM  TUCKER,  35  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


s Maker  of  lawns,  tennis 
B courts,  golf  courses 


Polo  grounds;  Grass  seeds  ^ 
for  all  needs  ( 


JANUARY  TENTH 

price  of  THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE  will  be  raised  to  $2.00 
a year.  The  price  per  copy  will  be  25c. 

Subscribers  may  renew  their  subscriptions  before  that  date  at 
the  present  rate  of  $1.50  a year  and  we  will  accept  subscriptions 
for  any  number  of  years  in  advance. 

News-stand  buyers  are  urged  to  subscribe.  The  increased  cost 
of  paper  makes  it  necessary  to  limit  the  distribution  of  the  magazine 
and  not  all  dealers  will  carry  it. 

A subscription  means  a saving  of  $1.50  over  the  news-stand  price  and 
insures  your  getting  the  magazine  promptly  on  the  first  of  each  month. 

Send  your  remittance  before  January  tenth  at  $1.50  a year. 

THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE,  Garden  City,  New  York 


Advertisers  will  appruiale  your  mentioning  The  Carden  Magazine  in  writing — and  we  will,  too 
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Dorothy  Dod’s 
Favorite  Flowers 


Yielding  a Mass  of  Blooms 

FREE 

To  get  our  beautiful  Spring  catalogue  to  as  many 
lovers  of  flowers  as  possible,  we  will  mail  you  one 
packet  each  of  Rainbow  Mixed  Sweet  Peas,  Shirley 
Poppy  and  Diantbns,  Single;  Tomato,  Bonfire;  Lettuce, 
All-heart;  and  our  catalogue  included,  if  you  will 
send  us  your  name  and  address  and  TEN  cents  in 
stamps  or  coin  to  cover  mailing. 

The  catalogue  contains  all  the  Flower  and  Vegetable 
novelties  for  1917,  and  much  reliable  information  ex- 
plaining in  detail  how  to  plant.  One  million  packets 
will  be  distributed  this  yecU’.  May  we  add  your  name 
to  our  list? 

WM.  ELLIOTT  & SONS 

Elst.  1845  36  Vesey  Street,  New  York 


Holsteins  For  Your 
Country  Home 

Purebred  Holstein  cows  are  ideal  for  your  country 
home,  when  judged  from  every  possible  angle.  Not  only 
are  they  the  most  economical  producers  of  milk  and 
butter,  and  big,  \dgorous,  handsome  individuals,  easily 
cared  for,  but  Holstein  cows’  milk  is  the  kind  of  milk 
which  physicians  and  food  chemists  agree  is  best 
for  infants,  invalids,  and  convalescents,  and  the  most 
wholesome  for  your  family.  Holstein  cows’  mUk  is  free 
from  excess  of  fat,  and  rich  in  body  building  proteins. 
There  is  ample  reason  for  the  rapidly  growing  popular- 
ity of  purebred  Holstein  cattle  in  America. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Secreury 

263  American  Building  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 


Rented 
to  the 
Wrens 


$5 — for  this  “4-room’ 
Dodson  Wren  House 


' J.  H.  Dodson.  Director  of  the  American 
Audubon  Association.  Hishouses  brim; 
the  birds  and  till  your  grounds  with 
cheerful,  friendly,  musical  bird  tenants. 
Wren,  blue-bird,  martin  houses.  Mr. 
I>odson  build'^hem  all  Hehasspent 
22  vears  at  this  labor  of  love.  All  de- 
signs patented. 

Bird  Book  Free — The  illustrated 
Dodson  book  tells  how  to  attract  native 
birds  to  vour  garden.  U’ith  it  we  send.  aUo 
free^  a l^^utiful  picture,  in  color,  from  "Nature 
NeighUirs.”  worthy  of  framing.  Dodson  cata- 
logue and  price-list  included. 

Jos.  11.  UoiUon,  700  b.  Ifurrison  .tie.,  Kankakee,  111 


CRYSTAL-WHITE,  miniature 
April-blooming  lilies  from  a 
rosette  of  pretty  foliage.  Har- 
dy. and  thrive  year  after  year  in  a 
sunny,  well  drained  spot  in  any 
garden.  We  want  them  to  carry 
a message  of  fragrance,  beauty  and 
lasting  pleasure  to  every  garden 
owner  in  America;  15  flowering 
roots  for  Sl.OO;  100  for  $6.00;  pre- 
paid in  the  U.  S.,  delivery  now  or 
early  spring. 


Ask  for  catalogue  of  Colorado 
shrubs  and  flowers.  We  also  grow 
and  catalogue  the  best  ornamen- 
tals for  the  West.  Either  cata- 
logue free. 


Rockmont  Nursery,  Boulder,  Colo. 


DON’T  CUT  OUT 

A Shoe  Boil,  Capped 
Hock  or  Bursitis  for 


ABSORBINE 

*"^TRADE  MARK  REG.US.PAT.  OFf. 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes.  Stops  lame- 
ness promptly.  Does  not  blister  or  remove  the  hair, 
and  horse  can  be  worked.  $2  a bottle  delivered. 


Book  6 M free 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  152  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Indoor  Closet 


More  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

Eliminates  the  out-door  privy, 
open  vault  and  cesspool,  which  are 
breeding  places  for  germs.  Have 

a warm,  sanitary,  odorless  toilet  right  in 
your  house.  No  going  out  in  cold  weather. 
A boon  to  invalids.  Endorsed  by  State 
Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

l*ut  It  .Anywhere  In  The  lIouNe 
The  germs  are  killed  by  a chemical  process  in  water  in  the  container, 
which  you  empty  once  a month.  Abttuliitely  no  odor.  No  more 
trouble  to  empty  than  ashes.  Closet  absolutely  guaranteed.  Write  for 
full  description  and  price. 

ROWE  SANITARY  MFC.  CO.,  194- A Rowe  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ask  about  the  Ro-San  Washstand — Hot  and  Cold  Running  Water 
Without  Plumbing 


PLAN  NOW  what  you  will  plant  this 
spring.  By  so  doing  you  will  be  pre- 
pared to  get  best  results  at  planting 
time.  Our  new  illustrated  catalogue 
tells  you  about  the  best  things  in  fruits, 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  peren- 
nials, etc.,  and  gives  you  a reasonable 
price  for  strictly  first-class  stock. 
Write  for  it  to-day. 

THE  COE,  CONVERSE  & EDWARDS  CO. 

Nursery  and  Landscape  Men 

BOX  B FORT  ATKINSON,  Wisconsin 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT 


GARDEN  LECTURES 


MR.  ROBERT  PYLE — the  well-known  Garden  Lecturer  and 
Rosarian  invites  correspondence  from  garden  lovers  and  societies. 
Subject  — “The  American  Rose  Garden”  illustrated  with  finely 
colored  lantern  slides.  Address:  West  Grove,  Pa. 


CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 


LEARN'  L.\NDSC.\PE  .\RCHITECTURE  .\ND  G.\RDENING! 
Uncrowded  Profession!  Inexpensive!  Easily  mastered.  Begin 
earning  three  weeks  after  you  enroll.  Write  to-day.  .\merican 
Land^pe  School,  Newark,  New  York. 


SEEDS.  PLANTS  AND  BULBS 

x.S%  ON  YOUR  MONEY — Send  us  $i  now  and  secure  a seed  cer- 
tificate for  $i.2s  accepted  for  this  amount  in  payment  of  anything 
listed  in  our  1017  catalogue  which  will  be  issued  Jan.  i.  Our  prices 
are  20%  less  than  others  which  really  means  a saving  of  43%.  Al! 
our  seeds  are  fairly  "Bursting  with  energy.”  These  certificates 
make  fine  Christmas  presents.  Suburban  Seed  Co.,  La  Grange.  Ill 

KRELAGE’S  BEGONIAS,  the  newest  and  the  best,  free  delivered 
in  New  York  at  grower’s  prices.  Write  to-day  for  catalogue  to  J. 
A.  deVeer,  too  William  Street,  New  York. 

THE  NEW  “MILLIONAIRE”  DAHLIA  should  be  in  every  gar- 
den. It’s  a wonder.  Bulbs  $10  each.  Awarded  Gold  Medal  Rh<xle 
Island  Horticultural  Society,  igi6.  Get  my  new  catalogue.  Geo. 
L.  Stillman,  Originator.  Box  C7.  Westerly.  R.  I. 

BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS — Special  bargain.  100  plump,  sure- 
flowering  bulbs,  mixed  varieties,  $1.25.  50  for  75c  Howard  Gillet. 
Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y. 

KRELAGE’S  GLADIOLI,  the  newest  and  the  best,  free  delivered 
in  New  York  at  grower’s  prices.  Write  to-day  for  catalogue  to  J. 
A.  deVeer,  100  William  Street,  New  York. 

KREL.4GE’S  D.AHLIjYS,  the  newest  and  the  best,  free  delivered  in 
New  York  at  grower’s  prices.  Write  to-day  for  catalogue  to  J. 
deVeer,  too  William  Street,  New  York. 

IQ17  Seed  Catalogue  now  ready.  It’s  free.  “Your  catalogue  con- 
tains more  helpful  information  for  gardeners  than  any  other  greceive 
and  I get  a stack  of  them.”  Frank  Clark,  Texas.  Vour  copy  U 
waiting  for  you.  Suburban  Seed  Co.,  La  Grange,  111. 

KRELAGE’S  H.\RDY  PLANTS  .\ND  BULBS  for  spring  planting 
delivered  free  in  New  York  at  grower’s  prices.  Write  to-day  for 
catalogue  to  J.  A.  de\'eer,  100  William  Street,  New  York. 

A STRAWBERRY  GARDEN — 250  plants  including  the  wonderful 
Fall-bearers  by  Parcel  Post,  prepaid  for  $1.30.  Order  from  this  ad. 
Catalogue  free.  Leamon  Tingle,  Box  A,  Pittsville,  Md. 

ftHUB.\RB  ROOTS — Large  two  year  clumps  for  forcing  in  cellar 
or  greenhouse.  Colored  leaflet  free.  Price  $1.00  per  dozen.  $3.00 
per  100.  W.  N.  Scarff,  New  Carlisle,  O. 


HELP  AND  POSITIONS  WANTED 

HEAD  G.‘\RDENER — Position  wanted  by  a practical  up-to-date 
man,  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  work  on  a private  estate.  References 
sent.  Address  for  particulars:  Box  117,  care  of  Garden  Magazide, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  MEN  TO  LEARN  BUSINESS— Nursen,-,  Herbaceous. 
Pruning,  Spraying,  Road-Making,  Draining,  Engineering,  Landscape 
Gardening.  Opportunity  for  high  calibre  men  not  afraid  of  hard 
work.  Thomas  Meehan  & Sons,  Nurserymen  and  Landscape  Gar- 
deners, Germantown,  Phila. 


THOUSANDS  of  Government  Jobs  open  to  Men-Women.  ,$7S  oc 
month.  Steady  Work.  Common  education  sufficient.  Write  im- 
mediately for  free  list  of  positions  now  obtainable.  Franklin 
Institute,  Dept-  Si  12,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  profitable  spare  time  work 
Cooperative  Representatives  wanted!  Money  eveo' w-eek.  National 
Landscape  Service,  Newark,  New  York. 


GOOD  PAYING  POSITIONS  open  to  live  salesmen  of  Trees  and 
Plants  at  Planter’s  price.  Fully  guaranteed.  Fairview  Nurseries 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  GARDEN  ENTHUSIAST 


“HOME  X'EGETABLE  GARDEN”  BY  ADOLPH  KRUHM^ 
Written  especially  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  home  gardener.  A 
dependable  guide  to  best  varieties  for  different  purposes.  Written 
so  everybody  can  understand  it.  Beautifully  printed,  with  24  full- 
page  illustrations.  Let  the  author  supply  your  copy.  $1.00  post- 
paid. Adolph  Kruhm,  Queens,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  PAPER — 44-124  page  periodical,  up  to  date,  tells  all 
you  want  to  know  about  care  and  management  of  poultry,  for  pleas- 
ure or  profit;  four  months  for  10  cents.  Poultry  Advocate. 
Dept.  217,  Syracuse,  N. 

“HOW  ’TO  GROW  ROSES” — Libra^  Edition;  121  pages— 16  in 
natural  colors.  Not  a catalogue.  Price  $1,  refunded  on  $3  order 
for  plants.  The  Conard  & Jones  Co.,  Box  24,  West  Grove.  Pa. 


"PRONUNCIATION  OF  PLANT  NAMES”  pubUshed  by  The 
Garden  Club  of  Michigan.  Price  postpaid,  one  dollar.  _ For  sale  by 
Mrs.  Edward  Parker,  720  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

BE  VOUR  OWN  LANDSCAPE  GARDENER.  By  use  of  our 
book,  “How  and  What  to  Plant”  23  cents  by  mail.  Home  Grounds 
Improvement  Club,  Newark,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

130  ENV’ELOPES.  ISO  letter-heads  size  6x9}  inches,  printed  and 
mailed  for  $100.  Samples  free.  Sun  Co., East  Worcester,  New  York. 


FLORIST  POTS.  Hanging  Baskets,  Lawn  Vases.  Porch  Pots  and 
Moss  Aztec  ware.  Try  our  line.  Ask  for  catalogue.  The  Peters 
& Reed  Pottery  Co.,  South  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


JAPANESE  TEA  GARDEN  AND  ROCKERY  made  most  unique 
and  artistic  in  short  time,  in  any  part  of  U.  S.  or  Canada.  T.  R. 
Otsuka,  300  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


SALAD  SECRETS.  100  recipes.  Brief  but  complete.  13c  by 
mail.  100  Meatless  recipes  13c.  30  Sandwich  reapes  13c.  All 
three  30c.  B.  H.  Briggs,  436  Fourth  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


R.\T  C\JRE  never  fails.  In  Ublet  form.  Four  rats  for  a cent. 
Kills  and  mummifies  bodies.  No  odor.  Now  b breeding  time. 
Stop  it.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  “I  could  just  die  eating  rat 
cure,”  said  Mr.  Rat.  And  he  did.  Price  postpaid  23c  and  $3.00. 
Suburban  Seed  Co.,  La  Grange,  111.  

YOU  CAN  MAKE  A GOOD  LIVING  in  your  back  yard  raising 
Belgian  bares.  Particulars  and  price  list  or  all  breeds,  10  cents. 
Thorson’s  Cattery,  Aurora,  Colo. 


//  a problftn  grmvs  in  your  garden  write  to  the  Readers^  Service  for  assistance 


Ferns  and  Flowers  for  Dark,  Shady  Places 

WHY  not  start  this  spring  and  make  a collection  of  American  ferns  and 
plants  ? If  you  have  a woodland,  even  a very  small  one,  you  can  develop 
a natural  garden  which  will  be  the  envy  of  all  your  friends. 

Gillett’s 

Ferns,  in  over  forty  hardy  varieties,  and  such  plants  as  Hepaticas,  Bloodroot, 
Native  Violets,  Lady  Slippers,  Trilliums,  Dogtooth  Violets,  Solomon’s  Seals, 
Lilies,  Cardinal  Flowers,  etc.,  will  produce  lasting  results. 

If  you  wish  beautiful  native  Azaleas,  Hemlocks,  Cedars,  Rhododendrons, 
Mountain  Laurel,  and  other  native  shrubs,  GILLETT  has  them.  Also  special 
fern  collections  for  beautifying  that  dry,  shady  corner  by  the  house. 

Send  for  my  illustrated  catalog  of  over  80  pages  which  tells  about  this  class 
of  plants,  also  a long  list  of  hardy  perennials  for  the  open  border.  IT’S  FREE. 

Edward  Gillett,  3 Main  St.,  5outhwick,  Hass. 

A bed  of  Trillium  grandiflorum  growing  in  the  woodland 


ORCHIDS 

Largest  importers  and  growers  of 
Orchids  in  the  United  States 

Send  twenty-fix c cents  for  catalogue.  This  an  nt  will  be  ref  inled 
on  your  first  order. 

LAGER&HURRELL  I 

Orchid  Growers  and  Importers  SUMMIT,  N.  J.  j 


Horsford’s 

Cold 
Weather 
Plants 


include  many  of  the  best 
ornamentals  that  nature 
affords.  The  Orchids,  Wild  Ferns  and 

I lowers  hi->  list  includes  are  ab-ut  the  only  really 
h<i-  kin<ls  to  l>c  hatl.  Shrul>s.  trees  \ines  and 
fruit  stock  are  sele<  tetl  to  exclude  those  loo  lentler 
for  N«>rthern  New  l-ncland. 

If  your  climate  is  sexere.  you  can't  afTonl  to  miss 
the  nexs  Ilorsford  Catiloguc  N.  xxhich  xxill  be 
ready  early  this  year. 

Address  F.  H.  HORSFORD,  CHARLOTTE,  VT. 


them  free  from  San  lose 
Scale,  -\phis.  AVhite  Fly,  etc.,  by  spraying  xxith 

GOODSfoSFISH  OIL 

SOAP  N93 

Kills  all  tree  pests  without  injury  to  trees.  I'ertilizes 
the  soil  and  aids  healthy  groxvth. 

CprpOur  x-aluable  book  on  Tree  and 

r Diseases.  Write  today. 

JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker,j%jl  N.  Front  Street.  Philadelphia 


) 


o/New  Castle 

free-blooming  Rose  plants, 
in  the  best  Rose-growing 
lii  in  America,  are  by  far  THE  BEST  FOR 
HO.ME  PLANTING.  Ahrauson 
thtriroirn  roots.  Once  planted 
they  will  last  a lifetime.  Our 
great  1917  book,  entitled 
“Roses  of  New  Castle“ 
gives  expert  advice^-the  expe* 
lienee  of  a lifetime— and  de- 
scribes these  famous  hardy 
Roses.  Tells  how  we  prepay 
all  shipping  charges  anywhere 
in  the  U.  S,  Safe  arrival  guar- 
anteed. Write  for  this  beautifu\ 
book,  the  most  instructive  of  its 
kind  published.  IT’S  FREE. 

HEJ  LFR  BROS.  CO. 
Box  121  New  Castle,  Ind. 


E 


TRAWBERRIES 

WONDERFUL  EVERBEARING  AND  ALL  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS 


Everbearing  Strawberries  fruit  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  they  are  set  out.  and  in 
the  spring  and  fall  of  the  following  year 
— three  crops  in  the  same  time  that  ordi- 
nary strawberries  bear  but  one  crop. 
They  are  not  destroyed  by  frosts  in  blos- 
soming time  like  other  strawberries  and 
are  a sure  crop  every  year.  We  have  harvested  nice 
crops  of  them  within  three  months  from  planting  and 
they  readily  sell  at  from  20c  to  40c  per  quart,  wholesale. 

We  are  headquarters  for  Everbearing  and  other 
kinds  of  Strawberry  Plants,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 
Gooseberries,  Elderberries.  Currants,  Grapes,  Fruit 


Vines,  Seed  Potatoes.  Vegetable  Plants, 

Eggs  for  Hatching,  Crates,  Baskets,  etc. 

The  following  money-making  varieties 
were  introduced  by  us:  Early  Ozark,  Mas- 
cot. Greek  and  Champion  K.  Strawberries, 

Plum  Farmer.  Idaho  and  Royal  Purple  Rasp- 
berries, Carrie  Gooseberry,  Belle  Grape, 

Oswego  Apple,  Hastings  and  Bull  Moose  Potatoes. 

"Safety  First”  applies  in  this  business.  Buy  your 
plants  of  the  man  who  has  spent  34  years  in  carefully 
studying  the  business  and  you  will  make  no  mistake. 
Questions  about  fruit  culture  and  varieties  answered 
personally.  Write  today  for  our  beautifully  illustrated 
catalogue,  full  of  valuable  information.  Free  on  request 


Trees.  Roses,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants  and 

Address  L.  J.  FARMER,  “THE  STRAWBERRY  MAN,”  BOX  729,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


VICTOR  RED  SEAL  RECORDS 
jio,  ENRICO,  Tenor  {Koh.roo'-i»h) 

C*n»*o'»  wcce»*  i»  thr  greetnl  e>-ef  •ttemed  by  *n 
, ,n  IV...  <ogmry-  Hi.  Am«ic*n  eog.genieaU 
I * coniiouwii  ovabon.  ibe  gre.l  audience,  being  held 
Ibouod  by  ihe  e»qw««e  lefinemeol.  beauly  and  power 


VICTOR  REP  SEAL  RECORDS 


CALVE,  EMMA.  Soprano  {KaM-vth') 


Emma  Calvi.  Wall  French.  h.U  Spani.h.  i.  docended 
(tom  a projpetou.  and  cultured  lamily  She  wa.  l>oto  in. 
1864.  at  Madnd.  The  pretnalufe  deaih  ol  her  latt^  wa» 
lollowcd  by  tevmes.  and  the  young  g.tl  knew  that  the  routt 
lace  a world  in  a more  «nou:  rile  than  that  of  a tociely 
belle  to  It  wa»  not  long  before  the  dark.eved  beauly 
found  hertelf  studying  wuK  Rosna  Uborde.  and  afterw.,d 
with  Marehe«  and  Puget.  At  a pupi  the  young  oirl  en. 
deared  Ker*ll  from  the  htrt  to  her  leache,,.  and  made  ra^ 
Dtomeat.  Although  her  d^bul  watmade  •«  N>ce- ^»er  hrtt 

,n  Bniatek  in  1882.  a.  Mor#u«r./e  m fautf. . ^ 

d*but  occurred  5n  1885  at  the  Op^ra  Com.'gw.  in 
Je  Jeon,  but  her  lictt  real  tnumphi  came  in  Italy,  where  the 
ieveral  tourt.  and  when  the  reappeared  m rant  at 
Carmen  and  Sonlutio  the  Pahsiant  made  her 
fr.pp.:^  m U~ion  „ 1692.  t...  h.^d 

Houi  m N.W  York.  wl,...  At  "•■6=  k”  •1*6'" 

H«  b..ul.lul  vole.,  hn  nmMl.U.  8'6*  •" 

,p  Amnit.  ...  lo  .11.  .PJ  A'  T”*'  " 

.cU.-'..  Pipy  SpJ  co»«.1.Pp«  'P  1.P'  Y'"”' 

M.PP-  C J.P'.  apppptir  "““'6  V"'.  „ 

.P.1  PP.OPPPJ  qp.%.  v"  ■'  “ *". I 

..bit  K..  t«P.'l«l  e.duilcety  lo.  ikc  V.cto.  >6.  I'*,  o* 
THE  CAI.VE  RECOROS  .Spp.  I.  E..".*  ""I."  P”"' 

a..  . n 


e oi  N.plP*  .pd  wP» 

ere  boy  he  tang  in  the  chuichet  of 
IV  of  hit  voice  arretted  the  attenuon 
Hit  father  did  not  encourage  the  ^y 
later  wat  persuaded  to  allow  him 
The  family  wat  very  poor, 
work  a*  a mechanK. 
he  began  to  senoutly 
more  by  tinging- 

. distmguithcd 


V,  neti  i«c  - --/ 

'faplei.  and  the  beauty  ol  hit 
>1  all  who  heard  it.  H. 

U 6rtl,  but  a lew  years 
10  lake  a few  lettoni  m tinging.  . -- 
Kowever.  and  Caruso  was  forced  to 
TKitwofk  not  being  very  profitable.  I 
eorwder  whether  he  could  not  make  . 

Hewat  eighteen  years  old  when  he 
hantone  iingef.  who.  ahef  hcanng  hit  von 
would  give  Caruso  tuhstaniial  attitiance. 
war  captivated  by  the  beauly  and  purity  ol  his  v 
Cwuto  made  lut  d«bu!  in  1894  m N.ph 

cetco  afterward  tinging  m various  Italian  citi 
gager^ienl  lollowed.  and  on  Kit  returtu  aher  a season 
one  of  the  most  promising  young  tenors  ev 
m various  countries  of  Europe  before  coming  t 
lormance  of  the  Duke  at  the  Metropolitan  on  I 
meed  opera-goers  that  the  greatest  of  all  tenor. 

Caruso  has  made  records  exeluuoely  lor  t 
contract  with  the  lennr  does  not  e.p.re  until  I 
ducl.ons  of  hit  voice  for  many  years  to  come. 

TUF  TARUSO  RECORDS  (5ur.rm /»«/'- 


.VRUSO' 


;e.  decided  that  he  \»  k.. 

Hp  .hp.tlp.p  look  kip.  i»  Vpnppp.  xko 

.pd  bpj.p  lo  ,..p  k.p.  vpp.l  .paiotnooi. 

n a now  forgotten  opera,  L amico  hian- 
.pd  .p  C.:.o,  A Sop.k  Ap.on.PP  oo- 
_ Ip  MjIpp.  it  wp>  'loP'  'kP'  ko.o  wp* 
kopid  .p  I.pI,-  Cpro~.  kpd  pipdo  . «koo« 
Apiont.  i«  190).  bo.  .1  »p.  ku  poo- 
Np.op.ko.  2)d  ol  ikpl  yop.  “kioh  oop- 


JvLVfc. 


tel  8809^  12 

!tel  M124  12 
.««)  89019  12 

sni  88086  l2 

.Ml  881  >0  12 

Ule  88S70  12 
uet  88089  12 
.v,d  88087  12 
Tod  88119  12 


THE  CARUSO  RECORDS 


t 88(S4  t2  ^ 

I 884:)  12 

I.  8nl27  12 
I.  8/176  10 

9 88060  >2 

,1  87122  10 
o 88n)  12 
880U2  12 

0 «8»»  12 

87092  10 

el  80208  12 

et  68209  12 
r,;  884)8  12 

ni  81062  10 

m 8I010  10 

ni  87072  10 
m 88)61  12 

et  88))4  12 
,9  87218  10 

10  881)4  12 

,u  8)048  12 
It.  88106  12 
eo  88176  12 
■11,  M)I6  12 
.11.  81027  10 
.(I,  88«I9  12 
,ni  88111  >2 

od  8A«01  12 

p«i.  .-VMM  12 
884)9  12 
ehl  87070  in 

1 8S2U7  12 

Fill  870)4  to 
etii  870)1  10 


Old  Folk..;  Hop,.  ^"'YB..'",.p7a.d)  Fl.y 

iClho  Moopkok.’  !<■  "U"'  'Tk'  n™' 

.Pibikoup  howovo,.  .nd  o«io..o.od  .P  WO" 
nalurally  good  voice  al  every  oppoftun^.  in  IbtH  h 
engaged  by  the  Boston  Symphony  OteK^rn.  ai^ 
^ .:i”p,  J Amo.„.  look  pp 

Nrpdii'ko  d.Ioo.t«To"wJ^  S«k.  aV||»» 

1 H^nok-.  Pk.lpdolpk»  Opoip  p.p.p.pr  ^’”7''^'''"; 

J ...OPPPP  pl  Ml.  Akko..  pod  ko  WP.  rn,~^ly 
M ,ko  Mot.pppk.PP.  wko.0  U .OP...»od  lp< 
e ,00P.d  pl  Iko  Ip’p""  Tp.'Pdo.  Spp«  ko  k« 

Iko  Violp.  opk.bk.  -oil  h,.  .plopdpl  OP-A  .PI' 
phrasing  and  good  enunc  ation.  , , , 

A or  oemon^  (5aa«  «<* /larran) 


88)72  12 


wevSontl  /nErviK*  ' 

,i:r.r'(Wdp'.F..o-.n.  M- 

lt)..pk.P,SoPPl„  . b-“ 

p AT^.kp.  Litd.  Oh  Judpo. 

‘eteni.l  iSod  Beams ihe Uahl)  ^r 
lOn  Earth  Alonel  Carroll' 


(Students, 


8)071  12  >• 


del  Toreador 


MliVtM 


is  the  most  complete  catalog  of  music 
in  all  the  world 

1th  as  required  19  years  of  constant  research,  of  steady 
application,  of  tireless  effort,  and  the  expenditure  of 
more  than  Eleven  Million  Dollars  to  place  this  catalog  in  your  hands 

I his  great  book  of  506  pages  is  the  recognized  authoritative  index  to  the  world’s  best  music;  to  the  greatest  musical 
achievements  of  all  time. 

Its  pages  are  living  tributes  to  the  years  of  unceasing  vigil  spent  m gathering  the  best  music  from  every  portion  of  the 
globe.  1 hey  reflect  the  liours  upon  hours  which  the  greatest  artists  have  devoted  to  recording  their  superb  art  for  the  delight 
of  all  generations.  1 hey  attest  to  the  enormous  amount  of  tune  and  millions  of  dollars  spent  in  developing  the  art  of 
recording  to  its  present  state  of  perfection.  And  through  each  and  every  page  runs  the  storj'  and  proof  of  V ictor  Supremacy. 

Every  music-lover  will  want  a copy  of  this  great 
Victor  catalog  of  music 

Everybody  should  have  this  book,  whether  or  not  they  have  a 
Victrola.  .All  will  appreciate  it  because  of  the  information  about 
artists,  operas  and  composers,  and  the  numerous  portraits  and 
illustrations  it  contains. 

.Any  \ ictor  dealer  will  gladly  give  you  a copy  of  this  great  catalog  of 
music,  or  we  will  mail  you  a copy  free,  postage  paid. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

Important  warning.  Victor  Records  can  be  safely  and  satisfactorily  played  only 
with  Viefor  Needles  or  T ungs~tone  Stylus  on  Victors  or  Victrolas.  Victor  Records  can- 
not be  safely  played  on  machines  with  jeweled  or  other  reproducing  points. 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 
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